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PBEFAOE  TO  VOLUME  Tfl[BD. 


A  SFiUT  of  examinatioii  and  Inqoiiy  is  in  our  days  oon- 
tinnally  nr^g  the  literarj  men  of  France,  Switserland, 
Gennany,  and  England  to  search  after  tlie  original  documents 
wliiehform  the  basis  of  Modem  History.  I  desire  to  add 
my  mite  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  .important  task  which 
onr  age  appears  to  have  undertaken.  Hitherto  I  have  not 
been  content  simply  with  reading  the  works  of  contemporary 
historians:  I  hare  examined  eye-witnesses,  letters,  and 
original  narratives ;  and  have  made  nse  of  some  manuscripts, 
particularly  that  of  Bullinger,  which  has  been  printed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  in 
Prance.* 

But  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  unpublished  docu- 
ments became  more  urgent  when  I  apprpadied  (as  I  do  in 
the  Twdfth  Book)  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 
On  this  subject  we  possess  but  few  printed  memoirs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perpetual  trials  m  which  the  Reformed 
Church  of  that  country  has  existed;  In  the  spring  of  1838 
I  examined,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  the  mpauscripts 
preserved  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  library,  hitherto  I  believe 
unknown,  throws  much  light  on  the  early  stages  of  the  Refor- 
hT     *  BnOiiucer'i  Chronlkf  Fnn^Qfeld,  18S8-;S40. 
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mation  f  and  in  the  autunhi  of  1|B9  I  oonsulted  the  mad^ 
scripts  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  consistory  of  the  pastors 
of  Neufchatel,  a  collection  exceedingly  rich  with  regard  to  this 
period,  as  haying  inherited  the  manuscripts  of  FareFs  library; 
and  through  the  kindness  of  the  Chatelain  of  Meurou  I 
obtained  the  use  of  a  manuscript  lifb  of  Farel  written  by 
Ohouparjj  jkol^  whieh  most  of  tbese  iotwamatB  have  been 
copied.  These  materials  hare  enabled  me  to  reconstruct  an 
entire  phasis  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  In  addition  to 
these  aids,  and  those  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Gteneva,  I 
made  an  appeal,  in  the  columns  of  the  Archites  du  Cfhris^ 
i'ujinismf^  to  all  fneoAA  tf  history  ao4  the  Sefomatiofi  who 
ought  hayd  any  ma»udcripts  at  their  disposal;  and  i  ben 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  different  comnnuiicatioBii' that 
baye  been  made  to  me,  in  particular  by  M  Ladev^i  pastei 
at  Meaux.  But  ^though  religious  wars  and  persecutiong 
haye  destioyed  many'  predons  documents,  a  number  stiU 
exist,  110  doubt,  im  rarious  parts  <tf  Froncoi  whieb  woidd 
be  of  yast  importance  for  the  history  of  this  Reformf^tioiii 
and  I  eaniBAtly  call  )ipon  all  those  who  may  possess  or  have 
any  knowledge  of  tbem,  kindly  to  oommunieate  with  me  on 
the  siibject  It  is  felt  now-a-daya  that  these  documents  aie 
common  property;  and  on  this  account  I  hope  my  a^>eal 
will  not  be  mi^  iA  vain* 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  writing  a  general  Histoiy  ok 
the  Baformation,  I  bare  entered  into  an  mmeoessary  detail 
bf  its  first  di^wTungs  in  Franoe.  B«t  these  partteulais  are 
almost  unknown,  the  events  that  form  the  subject  of  niy 
Twelfth  Book,  ocoupymg  only  foi^  pages  in  the  Hisiowe 
JEcclesicutigue  d$s  Ealk^s  riforviies  au  Mojfaume  de  France^ 
by  Theodore  Beza ;  and  lather  historians  haye  connned  themr 
selves  almost  entirely  to  the  political  progress  of  the  nation. 
Unquestionf^bly  the  scenes  that  I  have  discoveredi  and 
which  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  are  not  so  imposio^  ^  ^o 
Diet  of  Worms.    Nevertheless,  independently  of  the  chris- 
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kmi  interest  that  is  aMftched  to  Hmhi,  fte  InilBkla  Ini 
lieaTeii-desceiided  moTement  tlMt  I  hAve  eiti4eliT0iii«d  to 
deecrftie,  baa  probably  exerted  a  greater  inflMnee  over  Ae 
destiaies  of  France  Uian  the  eelelNrated  iran  ef  f^faads  L 
and  Charles  V.  In  a  large  maeyne,  not  ftat  whMi  nakea 
the  greatest  show  is  always  tire  most  osseirtial  pait,  but 
the  most  hidden  springs. 

Complaints  haTO  been  made  of  tlM  delay  HM  has  4aken 
plaee  in  the  pabiication  of  this  tidrd  ^cAttme ;  aad  some 
persons  wonld  have  had  me  keep  back  the  fiMt  mtil  ^ 
whole  was  oompleted.  There  ate,  posslUy,  ceHsAn  superior 
Intelleets  to  wi^til  eondltikms  may  be  presoHbed ;.  but  there 
are  others  whose  weabess  mnst  give  them,  ahd  io  this 
number  the  author  bcdongs.  Tq  publish'  a  yohmie  at  one 
time,  and  Ihen  a  seoond  whenever  I  was  able,  and  after  that 
a  third,  is  ^e  oeurse  that  my  important  duties  and  my  poor 
ability,  allow  me  io  take.  Other  oiroomstanoes,  moreofer, 
hare  interposed ;  severe  aUHctions  liav«  oil  two  oeeasfens 
Intenrupted  ilie  composition  of  this  third  volmae,  and 
gathered  A  my  affections  and  aH  my  liMMights  over  die 
graves  of  beloved  children*  The  reflection  thsft  it  was  my 
duty  to  glof^  that  adorable  ICaster  who  addressed  me  la 
such  powerM  appeals,  and  vdio  vouchsafed  me  such  Divifle 
consolation,  could  alone  hare  given  me  the  courage  rsqmted 
for  the  completion  of  ^y  task. 

I  thought  these  explanations  w«»  due  to  the  khidtteBs 
with  whi^this  Work  has  been  received  both  in  France  and 
England,  and  especiafly  in  the  latter  country.  The  appro- 
oatlon  of  tile  Protestant  Cairistiafts  of  Great  Britain,  the  re- 
presentatives of  evangelical  principles  and  doctrines  in  tiie 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  is  most  highly  valued  by 
me;  and  I  fed  a  pleasuxe  m  telling  them  that  it  is  a  most 
precious  enoouragement  to  my  labours. 

TMrcause  of  truth  recompenses  those  who  emlmtce  and 
defead  It,  and  such  has  been  the  result  with  tiie  natiomi 
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mho  reedy^  ibe  Befoimation.  In  the  eighteenth  oentiBryi 
al  the  very  moment  when  Borne  thought  to  triumph  hy 
the  Jesuits  and  the  scaffold,  the  yictoiy  slipped  frcwi  her 
grasp.  Braie  fell,  like  Naples,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  into 
inextricahle  difficulties ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  Protes- 
tant nations  arose  and  began  to  exercise  an  influence  ofei 
Europe  that  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Boman<-catholic 
powers.  England  came  forth  victorious  from  those  attacks 
ei  the  iVench  and  Spaniards  which  the  pope  had  so  long 
been  stirring  up  against  her,  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
urg,  in  le^te  of  the  wrath  of  Clement  XL,  encircled  his 
head  with  a  kingly  crown.  Since  that  time  England  has 
extended  her  dominion  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
Prussia  has  taken  a  new  rank  among  the  continental  states, 
while  a  third  power,  Bussia,  also  sepairated  from  Borne, 
has  been  growing  up  in  her  immense  deserts.  In  this 
maimer  have  evangelical  principles  exerted  their  influence 
over  the  countries  that  have  embraced  them,  and  righteous* 
ness  hath  exalted  the  nations  (Prov,  xiv.  84).  Let  the 
evangelical  nations  be  well  assured  that  to  P^testantism 
they  are  indebted  for  their  greiii^ess.  From  the  moment 
they  abandon  the  portion  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
incline  again  towards  Borne,  they  will  lose  their  glory  and 
thdr  power.  Borne  is  now  endeavouring  to  win  them  over, 
employing  flattery  and  threats  by  turns;  she  would,  like 
Ddilah,  lull  them  to  sleep  upon  her  knees,.,. ...but  it  would 
be  to  cut  off  Uieir  locks,  that  their  adversaries  might  put 
out  their  eyes  and  bind  them  with  fetters  of  brass. 

Here,  too,  is  a  great  lesson  for  that  France  with  which  the 
author  feels  himself  so  intimately  connected  by  the  ties  ol 
ancestry.  Should  France,  imiteting  her  different  govern- 
ments, turn  again  towards  the  papacy,  it  will  be,  in  our  belief 
the  signal  of  great  disaster  si  Whoever  attaches  himself  to 
the  piq>acy  will  be  compromised  in  its  destroction.  France 
has  no  prospect  of  strength  or  of  greatness  but  by  turning 
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towaidi  the  Gospel  llby  this  great  troth  be  rightly  im* 
derstood  by  the  people  and  thdr  leaders  I 

It  is  true  that  In  our  days  popery  is  maUsg  a  great 
stir.  Although  labouring  nnder  an  inemable  consnmptloni 
A»  woold  by  a  hectic  flash  and  feyerish  actirity  persnade 
others  and  herself  too  that  she  is  still  in  foil  yigonr.  This 
a  theologian  in  Turin  has  endearonred  to  do  in  a  trorfc 
occasioned  by  this  History,  and  in  ivhich  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  a  certain  talent  in  bringing  forward  testimoniesi 
even  the  most  feeble,  with  a  tone  of  candonr  to  which  we  are 
little  aocnstomed,  and  in  a  becoming  style,  with  the  exceptioni 
howerer,  of  the  culpable*  OEicility  with  which  the  author  in 
his  twelfth  diapter  remes  accusations  against  the  refosmerSi 
die  falsdiood  of  which  has  been  so  authentically  demon- 
strated and  so  fully  acknowledged.* 

As  a  sequd  to  his  Biography  of  Luther,  M.  Andin  has 
Fseentty  puMished  a  Life  of  Calvin,  written  nnder  the  influ* 
once  of  lamentable  prejudices,  and  in  which  we  can  hardly 
recognise  the  reformers  and  the  Reformation.  Nerertheless, 
we  do  not  find  in  this  author  the  shameful  charges  against 
Calrin  to  which  we  haye  just  aQuded;  he  has  passed  them 
OTor  in  praiseworthy  sflenee.  No  man  that  has  any  setf* 
respect  can  now  venture  to  bring  forward  these  gross  and 
foolish  ealmnnles. 

Perhaps  on  some  other  occasion  we  shall  add  a  few  words 
to  what  we  have  already  said  in  our  Fhrst  Bodk  on  the  origin 
of  popery.    l%ey  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

I  shall  only  r^aric,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  precisely 

the  human  and  yery  rational  causes  that  so  cieariy  explain 

its  origin,  to  which  the  papacy  has  recourse  to  prove  its 

3Mne  institution.    Thur  christian  antjquity  declares  that 

the  uniyerBal  episcopacy  was  committed  to  all  the  bishops, 

*  La  Papante  consid^^  dani  son  origine  et  dana  son  dejeloppemeni 
an  moyen  ag«,  on  reponse  anz  allegations  de  M.  Merle  D'Anbigne  dam 
•on  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  an  seizi^me  si^cle,  par  Pabb^  C.  Magn!n« 
doctenr  an  theologie.    Gen^Te,  eh««  Berthier-Gnen^  1840. 
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m  tfaal  the  hlAofB  of  Jennalfltti,  AleiwSn<  AfttielA, 
Ephesus,  Borne,  Cahhage,  Lfcm,  Axlm^  IGfam,  Hippos 
Cesarta,  &g^  were  inteieated  and  interfered  in  aU  that  took 
place  in  tbe  ohrbtian  -world.  Bome  immediately  ciaims  fev 
herself  that  duty  which  was  inciinibent  on  ally  and  reafoniog 
aa  if  no  one  hot  herself  were  coneemed  in  it,  etagHofM  it  ta 
demonstraite  her  primaoy. 

Let  us  take  another  example*  The  ehristiasi  ehnrdbea, 
estaUished  in  the  Urge  cities  of  tbeempiie,  sent  mtsaienariea 
to  the  Qoustries  with  which  <hey  were  connected.  This  waa 
donefirst  of  aUbyJemaalem;  thenbyAntioeh,  Alexandiiay 
and  Ei^sua;  afterwai^ds  by  Bome;  and  Bome  forthwith 
oondndes  from  wiiat  fib»  had  done  after  the  ^h^rs,  and  to  a 
less  extent  than'the  others^  that  she  was  entitled  to  set  hei^ 
self  above  the  others.    These  examples  will  auffice. 

Let  tts  only  remark  further,  that  Bome  possessed  done  in 
tl^  West  the  honour  that  had  been  shared 'm  the  East  by 
Coring  Philq)pii  Thessalimica,  EphesnSi  Antioeh^  and  in  a 
mnch  higher  degree  by  Jerosalem  ;*  namely,  that  of  haying 
one  apo»fcle  or  many  among  its  fost  teachecs.  Aceoadii^ly^ 
the  Latin  CSiurches  must  natoraUy  have  fell  a  certam  reqwet 
towards  Bome.  Bui  the  Eastern  Christians,  who  rei^eeted- 
her  aa  the  Chuich  of  the  political  metrefi<^  of  the  empiie^ 
would  never  acknowledge  her  ecclesiastieaJi  snperiioiUy* 
Tt^  iaBMms  Qeneeal  Council  of  Chalcedon  ascribed  to  C(tn- 
staadnojpl^  form«riy  the  obscni»  Byxantium,  the  same  pri-^ 
vileges  {rit  7(xa  vF^^aCiTbt)  as  to  Bome,  and  declared  that  she. 
9«ght  to  be  elevated  Uke  her.  And  henoe  when  the  papacy 
was  definitively  focmed  in  Bome,  the  East  would  not  ac«- 
knowledge  a  master  of  whom  it  had  never  heard  mention*, 
and)  standing  «mi  the  .ancient  footing  of  its  oathc^ity,  it 

*  St  B^iplwny  tayi,  tlHt  our  Lord  wmaoMdi  to  Jamee  tiie  Elder  tU 
Jenisalem  his  throne  on  earth  (r«*  ^(•m»  auraS  M  rns  yns)  :  and  speak- 
ing of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  he  declares  that  the  whole 
world  (r«vr«  »«^^y)  ought  to  submit  to  their  authority.  Epiph.  HaresH 
70, 10;  78,7. 
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abandoned  the  West  to  tiie  power  of  the  new  eed  wlrieb 
bad  spnmg  np  in  its  bosom.  Tbe  Eaet  eren  to  thia  day 
eallB  henelf  emphaticaUy  catliolie  and  orthodox ;  and  when* 
ever  70a  aak  one  of  the  Baatem  Ghristiaiia,  iHiom  Rome 
has  gained  by  her  nnmerotis  ooncesstons,  whether  he  is  a 
eaihoUe?  *^  No*  replies  he  direedy,  ^  I  am  papistian  (a 
papist)."* 

If  this  History  has  been  criticized  by  the  Romish  party^  it 
seems  also  to  have  met  with  others  who  have  regarded  it 
in  a  porely  Kterary  light  Men  for  whom  I  feel  mneh 
esteem  appear  to  attach  greater  importance  to  a  literaiy  or 
political  lustory  of  the  Reformation,  than  to  an  ezpositioa 
gromided  on  its  spiritual  principles  and  its  interior  springs  of 
action*  I  can  well  understand  this  way  of  viewing  my  suIh 
feet,  bat  I  cannot  participate  in  it  In  my  oj^nion,  the  very 
essence  of  the  Reformation  is  its  doctrines  and  its  inward 
life.  Every  work  in  which  these  two  things  do  not  hold 
the  chief  place  may  be  showy,  but  it  will  not  be  faithfully 
and  candidly  historical.  It  would  be  like  'a  philosopher  who, 
in  describing  a  man,  should  detail  with  great  accuracy  and 
picturesque  beauty  all  that  concerns  his  body,  but  should 
^ve  only  a  subordinate  place  to  that  divine  inhabitant,  the 
_jaouL 

There  are  no  doubt  great  defects  in  the  feeble  work  of 
which  I  here  present  another  fragment  to  thie  christian  public ; 
and  I  should  desire  that  it  were  still  more  copiously  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The  better  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pom  ting  outi^hatever  manifests  the  glory  of  Christ, 
the  more  faithful  I  shall  have  been  to  history.  I  willingly 
adopt  as  my  law  those  words,  which  an  historian  of  tlie  six- 
teenth century,  a  man  of  the  sword  still  more  than  of  the  pen, 
after  writing  a  portion  of  the  history  of  that  Protestantism  in 
France  which  I  do  not  purpose  narrating,  addresses  to  those 
who  might  think  of  completing  his  task :  "  I  would  give  them 
t  JoanuJ  of  tbs  Rer.  Joseph  Wolff.  London  1888,  p.  225 
VOL.  m.  1* 
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that  law  wbieh  I  adcaowledge  mysdf :  that,  in  seeking  the 
l^ory  of  this  precious  instromeiit,  their  principal  aim  shouUi 
be  that  of  the  ann  which  has  prepared,  employed,  and  wielded 
it  at  His  good  pleasure.  For  all  praise  given  to  princes  is 
unseasonable  and  misplaced,  if  it  has  not  for  leaf  and  root  that 
of  the  living  Gofl,  to  whom  alone  belong  honour  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever."  • 

*  Ab  the  French  onf^nMl  does  not  indicate  the  sonioe  whenee  this 
quotation  is  taken.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that  H  will  be 
l^nnd  in  the  Huiaitv  CTstiwifMf  of  Theodore  Aciippa  jyXtibigah^  3to1s 
folio,  Amsterdam  1626.  D'AnUgn^  was  then  a  refbgee  at  Geneva,  and 
in  the  pre&oe  to  this  woric,  vhich  contains  a  history  of  the  world  and 
more  espeeially  of  Fianee  aiid  IVeneh  Protestantism  daring  his  lifetime, 
be  bequeaths  to  his  children  the  task  of  completing  the  history  he  had 
partially  traced  out,  and  prescribes  to  them  (in  the  passage  quoted  abore) 
the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  performed*  He  little  thought  that  two 
centniMandahalfwouM  pass  away  before  his  legacy  weald  be  aeeepted 
and  the  histety  of  Protestantism  oompleted.    {Note  iff  ike  Tranilator.} 
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CHAPTER  L 

pMffTflai  of  tito  Riforaifttimi— New  Period— UBeftilnen  of  LatlMr'B  Cap- 
tiTity  ift  tht  Wtrtbug-^AgltelfaMi  ift  G«niia]iy*-lf«lMi0Uioa  tM 

Lttther—Enthwiam. 

For  four  years  an  old  doctrine  had  been  again  proclaimed  in 
the  Church.  The  great  tidings  of  ^oZva^um&y^rrttceypabluihed 
in  eariier  times  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  by  Paul  and  hti 
brethren,  and  after  many  ages  re-discovered  in  the  Bible  by  a 
monk  of  Wittemberg,had  resounded  from  the  plaina  of  Saxony 
as  far  as  Rome,  Paris,  and  London;  and  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Switzerland  had  re-echoed  its  powerfiil  accents.  Tin 
springs  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  life,  had  been  re-^pened  to 
Clie  human  race.  Thither  had  the  nations  hastened  in  crowdsi 
and  drunk  gladly;  but  those  who  had  there  so  fa|;eriy 
quenched  their  thirst,  were  unchanged  in  appearance*  All 
within  was  new,  and  yet  everything  witkotU  seemed  to  have 
remained  the  same. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  ritual,  its  discipline,  had 
undergone  no  change.  In  Saxony,  and  even  at  Wittemberg, 
wherever  the  new  ideas  had  penetrated,  the  pa^l  worship 
continued  with  its  usual  pomp ;  the  priest  before  the  altar, 
offering  the  host  to  God,  s^peared  to  elfeet  an  inefiaUe  tsai^ 
substantiation ;  monks  and  nuns  entered  the  coaventt  and 
took  their  eternal  vows;  the  pastors  of  the  flocks  lived 
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without  familieB;  religions  brotherhoods  met  together;  pilgrim* 
ages  were  nndertaken ;  believers  hung  their  yotive  offermgs 
on  the  pillars  of  the  chapels ;  and  all  the  ceremonies,  even 
to  the  most  insignificant  observances  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
celebrated  as  before.  There  was  a  new  life  in  the  world,  but 
it  had  not  yet  created  a  new  body.  The  language  of  the 
priest  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  with  his  actions. 
He  might  be  heard  thundering  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  mass,  as  being  an  idolatrous  worship ;  and  then  might 
be  seen  coming  down  to  the  altar,  and  scrupulously  perform- 
ing the  pomps  of  this  mystery.  In  every  quarter  the  new 
(rospel  sounded  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  rites.  The  priest 
himself  did  not  perceive  this  strange  contradiction ;  and  the 
people,  wjbo  had  admiringly  listened  to  the  bold  language  of 
the  new  preachers,  devoutly  practised  the  old  observances, 
as  if  they  were  never  to  lay  them  aside.  Everything  le- 
mained  the  same,  at  the  domestic  hearth  and  in  social  life, 
as  in  the  house  of  God.  There  was  a  new  faith  in  the  world, 
but  not  new  works.  The  sun  of  spring  had  shone  forth,  but 
winter  still  seemed  to  bind  all  nature ;  there  were  no  flowers, 
no  fbliage,  nothing  outwardly  that  gave  token  of  the  change  of 
season.  But  these  appearances  were  deceitful;  a  vigorous 
sap  was  circulating  unperceived  below  the  surface,  and  was 
about  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  ^prudent  progress  that  the  Reformat 
Hon  is  indebted  for  its  triumphs.  Every  revolution  shouM 
be  accomplished  in  the  mind  before  it  is  carried  out  exter- 
nally. The  inconsistency  we  have  noticed  did  not  even 
strike  Luther  at  first.  It  seemed  to  him  quite  natural  that 
the  people,  who  read  his  works  with  enthusiasm,  should  re- 
main devoutly  attacked  to  the  abuses  which  they  assailed* 
One  might  almost  fancy  he  had  sketched  his  plan  beforehand, 
and  had  resolved  to  change  the  mind  before  changing  the 
forms.  But  this  would  be  ascribing  to  him  a  wisdom  the 
honour  of  which  belongs  to  a  higher  Intelligence.  He  car- 
ried out  a  plan  that  he  had  not  himself  conceived.  At  a 
later  period  he  could  recognise  and  discern  these  things :  but 
he  did  not  imagine  them,  and  did  not  arrange  them  so.  God 
led  the  way :  it  was  Luther's  duty  to  follow. 


▲  IVWEBA. 

If  Lndierhadbegimlqraaextenialieibim  y^Mi 
he  had  spoken,  he  had  atten^tei  to  aboliah  monaatic  yowIi 
the  maaa,  oonfesflion,  and  fonns  of  worship^  moat  aaaniedly 
he  would  have  met  with  a  vigorous  leaifltanee*  Man 
requires  time  to  accommodate  himself  to  great  reyolutions. 
But  Lather  was  by  no  means  the  yiolent,  imiNradent, 
daring  innoyat<v  that  some  historians  have  described.*  The 
people,  seeing  no  change  in  their  customary  deyotionS| 
fearlessly  abandoned  themselves  to  their  new  teacher.  They 
were  even  surprised  at  the  attacks  directed  against  a  man 
who  stiU  left  them  their  mass,  their  beads,  their  confessor, 
and  attributed  them  to  the  low  jealousy  of  obscure  rivab,  or 
to  the  cruel  injustice  of  powerful  adyersaries.  Tet  Luther'a 
opinions  agitated  their  minds,  renevred  their  heart||^  and  so 
undermined  the  ancient  edifice  that  it  soon  fell  of  itself 
without  human  agency*  Ideas  do  not  act  instantaneously ; 
they  make  their  way  in  silence,  like  the  waters  that,  filtering 
bdiind  the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  loosen  them  from  the  moun* 
tain  on  which  they  rest;  suddenly  the  work  done  in  secret 
reveals  itself,  and  a  single  day  is  sufScient  to  lay  bare  the 
agency  of  many  years,  perhaps  of  many  centuries. 

A  new  era  was  beginning  for  the  Reformation.  Already 
truth  was  restored  in  its  doctrine ;  now  the  doctrine  is  about 
to  restore  truth  in  all  the  forms  of  the  Church  and  of  society. 
The  agitation  is  too  great  fSr  men's  minds  to  remain  fixed 
and  immovable  at  the  point  they  have  attained.  Upon  those 
dogmas,  now  so  mightily  shaken,  were  based  customs  that 
were  already  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  which  must  disappear 
with  them*  There  is  too  much  courage  and  life  in  the  new 
generation  for  it  to  continue  silent  before  error.  Sacraments, 
public  worship,  hierarchy,  vows,  constitution,  domestic  and 
public  life, — all  are  about  to  be  modified.  The  ship,  slowly 
and  laboriously  constructed,  is  about  to  quit  the  docks  and 
to  be  launched  on  the  open  sea.  We  shall  havi^  to  follow  its 
^  progress  through  many  shoals. 

The  captivity  of  the  Wartburg  separates  these  two  periods. 
Evidence,  l^hich  was  making  ready  to  give  so  great  an 
*  Hume  and  othen. 
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inpidse  to  th6  RefonnttCton,  hftd  prepionA  Iti  pesgmis  by 
leadhig  into  pfofSonnd  letiFe^enl;  the  inatmrn^nt  destined  t9 
efiect  it.  The  work  seemed  for  a  time  buried  with  the  work* 
man ;  but  the  seed  mast  be  laid  in  the  earth,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  fruit;  and  from  this  {hisoii,  whieh  seemed  to  foe 
tiie  reformer's  tomb,  th^  ReformatioQ  was  destined  to  go 
forth  to  new  conquests,  and  to  spread  erelong  over  the  whole 
world. 

Hitherto  the  Re<brmation  had  been  centred  in  the  pefieii 
of  Lutli^.  His  appearance  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  wim 
donhtless  the  sublimest  day  of  his  life.  His  character  ajH 
peared  at  that  time  almost  spotless ;  and  it  Is  this  which  ha« 
giyen  rise  to  the  obserration,  that  if  God,  who  concealed  tha 
reformei^or  ten  months  wkhin  the  walls  of  the  Wartborfy 
had  that  instant  remoYcd  him  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  die 
world,  his  end  would  have  been  as  an  apotheosis.  But  God 
designs  no  apotheosis  for  his  servant;  and  Luther  was  pre^ 
served  to  the  Church,  in  order  to  teach,  by  his  very  faults^ 
that  the  faith  of  Christians  should  be  based  on  the  Word  of 
God  alone.  He  was  transported  suddenly  far  from  the  stage 
on  which  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  wae 
taking  place ;  the  truth,  that  for  four  years  he  had  so  powers 
fully  proclaimed,  continued  in  his  absence  to  act  upon  Chris- 
tendom :  and  the  work,  of  which  he  was  but  the  feeble  m^ 
strument,  henceforward  bore  the  seal  not  of  man,  but  of  God 
himself 

Germany  was  moved  at  Luther's  captivity.  The  most 
contradictory  rumours  were  circulated  in  the  provinces.  The 
reformer's  absence  excited  men^s  minds  more  than  his  pre- 
sence could  have  done.  In  one  place  it  was  said  that  friends 
from  France  had  placed  him  in  safety  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Rhine;*  in  another,  that  he  had  fi^en  by  the  dagger  o£ 
the  assassin.  Even  in  the  smallest  villages  inquiries  were 
made  about  Luther ;  travellers  were  stopped  and  questioned ;  - 
and  groups  collected  in  the  puUic  places*  At  times  some  ui^ . 
known  orator  would  recount  in  a  spirit-stirring  narrative  how 
thedoctor  had  been  ecuriedoff;  he  described  the  orael  horsemen 

*  Hio inyalescit  opinio,  me  espe  »b  amicis  captum.  e  Franeia  missis. 

L.  Epp.  n.  5. 
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tying  their  prisoner's  hands,  spurring  their  horses,  and  drag- 
ging him  after  them  on  foot,  until  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
stopping  their  ears  to  his  cries,  and  forcing  the  blood  fh>m 
his  limbs.*  ^  Luther's  body,"  added  he,  "  has  been  seen 
pierced  through  and  through.'*f  As  they  heard  this,*  the 
listeners  uttered  cries  of  sorrow.  •  Alasl**  said  they,  "  wc 
shall  never  see  or  hear  that  noble-minded  man  again, 
whose  voice  stirred  our  very  hearts  1"  Luther's  friends 
trembled  with  indignation,  and  swore  to  avenge  his  death. 
Women,  children,  men  of  peace,  and  the  aged,  beheld  wi^ 
afi&ight  the  prospect  of  new  struggles.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  alarm  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  priests  and  monks, 
who  at  first  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  their  exultation, 
thinking  themselves  secure  of  victory  because  one  man  was 
dead,  and  who  had  raised  their  heads  with  an  insulting  air  ot 
triumph,  would  now  have  fled  far  from  the  threatening  anger 
of  the  people.}  These  men,  who,  while  Luther  was  free,  had 
given  the  reins  to  their  fury,  trembled  now  that  he  was  a 
captive.§  Aleander,  especially,  was  astounded.  "  The  only 
remaining  way  of  saving  ourselves,*'  wrote  a  Roman-catholic 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  "  is  to  light  torches  and  hunt 
for  Luther  through  the  whole  world,  to  restore  him  to  the 
nation  that  is  calling  for  him."!!  One  might  have  said  that 
the  pale  ghost  of  the  reformer,  dragging  his  chains,  was 
spreading  terror  around,  and  calling  for  vengeance.  ^  Lu- 
ther's death,"  exclaimed  some,  '^will  cause  torrents  of  blood 
to  be  shed."T[ 

In  no  place  was  there  such  commotion  as  in  Worms  itself; 
resolute  murmurs  were  heard  among  both  people  and  princes. 
XMch  Htttten  and  Hermann  Busch  filled  the  country  with 
their  plaintive  strains  and  songs  of  battle.    Ciharles  Y.  and 

^  £i  inter  festinantes  cursu  equites  ipsum  pedestrem  rapiim  trftotiun 
fiiisse  nt  sangms  e  digitis  ernmperet.    GooUobus,  p.  39. 

t  Fait  qai  teetatiiB  df,  yisam  a  86  Lntheri  cadaTer  tnuufoflmm 

PaUatidni,  Hist.  Cono.  Trid.  i.  122. 

t  Molem  Tolgi  imminentiB  ferre  son  poBsnnt.    L.  Epp.  ii.  13. 

§  Qui  me  libero  inBanienmt,  nunc  me  captivo  ita  formidant  ut  incipiant 
miiigare.    Ibid. 

U  Noa  Titam  yix  redempturoa,  nin  aocenris  candely  ondique  earn  ze- 
qniramufl.    Ibid. 

S  Gerbelil  £p.  in  MS.  Heckclianifl.    Lindner,  Leb.  Luth.  p.  244. 
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the  nuncios  were  publicly  accusecL  The  nation  took  up  the 
caus^  of  the  poor  monk,  who,  by  the  strength  of  his  faith^ 
had  become  their  leader. 

At  Wittemberg,  his  colleagues  and  friends,  and  esped- 
ally  Melancthon,  were  at  first  sunk  in  the  deepest  affliction. 
Luther  had  imparted  to  t^s  young  scholar  the  treasures  of 
that  holy  theology  which  had  from  that  time  wholly  occupied 
his  mind.  Luther  had  given  substance  and  life  to  that  purely 
intellectual  cultivation  which  Melancthon  had  brought  to 
Wittemberg.  The  depth  of  the  reformer's  teaching  had 
sffhck  the  youthful  Hellenist,  and  the  doctor's  courage  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  against  all 
human  authority  had  filled  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  had 
become  a  partner  in  his  labours ;  he  had  taken  up  the  pen, 
and  with  that  purity  of  style  which  he  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  he  had  successively,  and  with  a  hand 
of  power,  lowered  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  councils 
before  the  sovereign  Word  of  God. 

Melancthon  showed  the  s^me  decision  in  his  learning  that 
Luther  displayed  in  his  actions.  Never  were  there  two  men 
of  greater  diversity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  greater  unity. 
"  Scripture,"  said  Melancthon,  "  imparts  to  the  soul  a  holy 
and  marvellous  delight :  it  is  the  heavenly  ambrosia."* — 
"  The  Word  of  God,"  exclaimed  Luther,  "  is  a  sword,  a  war, 
a  destruction ;  it  falls  upon  the  children  of  Ephraim  like  a 
lioness  in  the  fqrest,"  Thus,  one  saw  in  the  Scriptures  a 
power  to  console,  and  the  other  a  violent  opposition  against* 
the  corruptions  of  the  world.  But  both  esteemed  it  the 
greatest  thing  on  earth ;  and  hence  they  agreed  in  perfect 
harmony.  "  Melancthon,"  said  Luther,  "  is  a  wonder ;  all 
men  confess  it  now.  He  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
Satan  and  the  schoolmen,  for  he  knows  their  foolishness,  and 
Christ  the  rock.  The  little  Grecian  surpasses  me  even  in 
divinity ;  he  will  be  as  serviceable  to  you  as  many  Luthers." 
And  he  added  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  any  opinion  of 
which  Philip  did  not  approve.  On  his  part,  too,  Melancjthon, 
filled  with  admiration  at  Luther's  knowledge  of  Scripture, 

*  Mirabilis  In  iis  yoluptas,  immo  ambrosia  qu»dam  osBlestis.  Corp. 
Hef.  1. 228. 
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set  him  far  above  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  woaU 
make  excuses  for  the  jests  with  which  Lather  was  re* 
preached,  and  compared  him  to  an  earthen  Tessel  that  con- 
tains a  precious  treasure  beneath  its  coarse  exterior.  ''  I 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  reproTO  him  inconsiderately  for 
this  matteif '  said  Melancthon.* 

But  now,  these  two  hearts,  so  closely  united,  were  separ- 
ated. These  two  valiant  soldiers  can  no  longer  march  side 
by  side  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Church.  Luther  has  dis- 
appeared ;  perhaps  he  is  lost  for  ever.  The  consternation  at 
Wittemberg  was  extreme :  like  that  of  an  army,  with  gloomy 
and  dejected  looks,  before  the  blood-stained  body  of  their 
general  who  was  leading  them  on  to  victory. 

Suddenly  more  comforting  news  arrived.  "  Our  beloved 
father  lives,"  +  exclaimed  Philip  in  the  joy  of  his  soul ;  "  take 
courage  and  be  firm."  But  it  was  not  long  before  their  de- 
jection returned.  Luther  was  alive,  but  in  prison.  The 
edict  of  Worms,  with  its  terrible  proscriptions,^  was  cir- 
culated by  thousands  throughout  the  empire,  and  even  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.§  Would  not  the  Eeforioiation 
be  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  that  was  weighing  upon  it? 
Melancthon's  gentle  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.      ^ 

But  the  influence  of  a  mightier  hancl  was  felt  above  the 
hand  of  man ;  God  himself  deprived  the  formidable  edict  of 
all  its  strength.  The  German  princes,  who  had  always 
sought  to  diminish  the  power  of  Rome  in  the  empire, 
trembled  at  the  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
and  feared  that  it  would  terminate  in  the  destruction  ol 
their  liberty.  Accordingly,  while  Charles  in  his  journey 
through  the  Low  Countries  greeted  with  an  ironical  smile 
the  burning  piles  which  flatterers  and  fanatics  kindled  on 
the  public  places  with  Luthef  s  works,  these  very  writings 
were  read  in  Germany  with  a  continually  increasing  eager- 
ness, and  numerous  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  reform  were 

*  Spiritnm  Martini  nolim  temere  in  hac  causa  interpellare.  Ibid.  i.  211. 
+  Pater  noster  carissimus  Tiyit.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  389. 
t  Dioitur  parari  proBCriptio  horrenda.    Ibid. 

§  Dicuntnr  Bignatte  charted  proscriptionis  bis  mille  miss89  quoque  ad 
Ixwbruck.    Ibid. 
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daily  inflicting  some  new  blow  on  the  papacy.  The  nuncios 
were  distracted  at  seeing  this  edict,  the  fruit  of  so  many  in- 
tngues,  producing  so  little  effect,  "The  ink  with. which 
Charles  V.  signed  his  arrest,"  said  they  bitterly,  "  is  scarcely 
dry,  and  yet  the  imperial  decree  is  everywhere  torn  in  pieces." . 
The  people  Avere  becoming  more  and  more  att^hed  to  the 
admirable  man  who,  heedless  of  the  thunders  of  Charles  and 
of  the  pope,^ad  confessed  his  faith  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  "  He  offered  to  retract,"  said  they,  "  if  he  were  re- 
futed, and  no  one  dared  undertake  the  task.  Does  not  this 
prove  tbe  truth  of  his  doctrines?"  Thus  the  first  movement 
of  alarm  was  succeeded  in  Wittemberg  and  the  whole  empire 
by  a  movement  of  enthusiasm.  Even  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  witnessing  this  outburst  of  popular  sympathy,  dared 
not  give  the  Cordeliers  permission  to  preach  against  the  re- 
former. The  university,  that  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
crushed,  raised  its  head.  The  new  doctrines  were  too  finnly 
established  for'thefh  to  be  shaken  by  Luther's  absence ;  and 
the  halls  of  the  academy  could  hardly  contain  the  crowd  of 
hearers.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

Luther  In  the  Wartburg — Object  of  his  CaptiTity—Anxiety^-Sicknov 
— Luther's  Labours — On  Confession— Reply  to  Latomus— His  daily 
,  Walks. 

[Meantime  the  Knight  George,  for  by  that  nanys  Luther  was 
called  in  the  Wartburg,  lived  solitary  and  unknown.  "  If 
you,  were  to  see  me,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "  you  would 
take  me  for  a  soldier,  and  even  you  would  hardly  recognise 
me."f  Luther  at  first  indulged  in  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  allowed  him.    He  wandered 

*  Scholasticl  quorum  supra  millia  ibi  tunc  fuerunt.  Spalatini  Annaks^ 
1521,  October. 
t  Equitem  yidores  ao  ipse  six  agnosceres.    L.  Epp.  ii.  11. 
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freely  through  the  fortress,  but  could  not  go  beyond  the  walls.* 
All  his  wishes  were  attended  to,  and  he  had  never  been 
better  treated.^  A  crowd  of  thoughts  filled  his  soul ;  but 
none  had  power  to  trouble  him.  By  turns  he  looked  down 
upon  the  forests  that  surrounded  him,  and  raised  his  eyes 
towards  hcayen.  ''  A  strange  prisoner  am  J,**  exclaimed  he, 
"  captive  with  and  against  my  wilH"f 

"  Pray  for  me,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin ;  "  your  prayers  are 
the  only  thing  I  need.  I  do  not  grieve  for  any  thing  that 
may  be  said  of  me  in  the  world.  At  last  I  am  at  re8t''§ 
This  letter,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  period, 
is  dated  from  the  island  of  Patmos.  Luther  compared  the 
Wartburg  to  that  celebrated  island  to  which  the  wrath  of 
Domitian  in  former  times  had  banished  the  Apostle  John. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dark  forests  of  Thuringia  the  reformer 
reposed  from  the  violent  struggles  that  had  agitated  his 
souL  There  he  studied  christian  truth,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  contending,  but  as  a  means  of  regeneration  and  life.  The 
beginning  of  the  Eeformation  was  of  necessity  polemical; 
new  times  required  new  labours.  After  cutting  down  the 
thorns  and  the  thickets,  it  was  requisite  to  sow  the  Word 
of  God  peaceably  in  the  heart.  If  Luther  had  been  inces- 
santly called  upon  to  fight  fresh  battles,  he  would  not  have 
accomplished  a  durable  work  in  the  Church.  Thus  by  his 
captivity  he  escaped  a  danger  which  might  possibly  have 
ruined  the  Reformation, — that  of  always  attacking  and  de- 
stroying without  ever  defending  or  building  up. 

This  humble  retreat  had  a  still  more  precious  result 
Uplifted  by  his  countrymen,  as  on  a  shield,  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  abyss ;  the  least  giddiness  might  have  plunged 
him  into  it  headlong.    Some  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 

*  Nunc  sum  hie  otiosas,  siont  inter  oftptiyos  liber.  L.  Epp.  iL  3, 12th 
May. 

t  Quanqaam  et  hilariter  et  libenter  omnia  mihi  ministret.  Ibid.  13, 
15th  AugoBt. 

t  Ego  minbilid  oaptivus  qui  et  volcns  et  nolens  hie  aedeo.  Ibid.  4, 
12th.  May. 

§  Tn  fae  at  pro  me  ores  :  hae  mia  re  opus  mihi  est.  Qnieqaid  do  me 
fit  in  pnblioOr  nihU  moeror ;  ego  in  qniete  tandem  sedeo.  Ibid.  10th  JimQ 
1521. 
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Befonnation  both  in  Grennany  and  Switzerland,  ran  npon  the 
shoal  of  spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism.  Luther  was  a  man 
very  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  escape  altogether  from  these  dangers.  The  hand  of 
God,  however,  delivered  him  for  a  time,  by  suddenly  removing 
him  from  the  sphere  of  intoxicating  ovations,  and  throwing 
him  into  an  unknown  retreat.  There.his  soul  was  wrapt  in 
pious  meditation  at  God's  footstool ;  it  was  again  tempered  in 
the  waters  of  adversity ;  its  sufferings  and  humiliation  com- 
pelled him  to  walk,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  the  humble;  and 
the  principles  of  a  christian  life  were  thenceforward  evolved 
in  his  soul  with  greater  energy  and  freedom. 

Luther's  calmness  was  not  of  long  duration.  Seated  in 
loneliness  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Wartburg^  he  remained 
whole  days  lost  in  deep  meditation.  At  one  time  the  Church 
appeared  before  him,  displaying  all  hfer  wretchedness;*  at 
another,  directing  his  eyes  hopefully  towards  heaven,  he 
could  exclaim :  "  Wherefore,  0  Lord,  hast  thou  made  all  men 
in  vain  ?"  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  48.)  And  then,  giving  way  to 
despair,  he  cried  with  dejection :  "  Alas  I  there  is  no  one  in 
this  latter  day  of  his  anger,  to  stand  like  a  wall  before  the 
Lord,  and  save  Israeli** 

Then  recurring  to  his  own  destiny,  he  feared  lest  he  should 
be  accused  of  deserting  the  field  of  battle  ;■{-  and  this  sup- 
position weighed  down  his  soul.  "  I  would  rather,"  said 
he,  "  be  stretched  on  coals  of  fire,  than  lie  here  half-dead/'J 

Transporting  himself  in  imagination  to  Worms  and  Wit- 
temberg,  into  the  midst  of  his  adversaries,  he  regretted 
having  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  that  he  hud 
quitted  the  world,  and  that  he  had  not  presented  his  bosom 
to  the  fiiry  of  men.§  "  Alas ! "  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  I 
desire  more  than  to  appear  before  my  crudest  enemies.**  || 

*  Ego  hio  sedens  tota  die  faciem  EcclesisB  ante  me  constituo.  L. 
Epp.  ii.  1. 

•f-  Verebar  ego  ne  aciem  deserere  "viderer.    Ibid- 

X  Mallem  inter  carbones  titos  ardere,  qnam  Bolns  semiTlTus,  atqne 
Qtinam  non  mortuns  putere.    Ibid.  10.  "^ 

§  Cerricem  esse  objectandam  publioo  forori*    Ibid.  89. 
Nihil  magis  opto,  qnam  fnroribas  adyenariomm  ooonzrere,  ol^|6Cto 
Jogulo.    Ibid.  1. 
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Ctentler  thonghts,  however,  brought  a  trace  to  such 
anxiety.  Everything  was  not  storm  and  tempest  for  Luther; 
from  time  to  time  his  agitated  mind  found  tranquillity  and 
comfort.  Next  to  the  certainty  of  God*s  help,  one  thin^ 
consoled  him  in  hiS  sorrows ;  it  was  the  recollection  of 
Melancthon.  "  If  I  perish,"  wrote  he,  "the  Gospel  will 
lose  nothing  :*  you  will  succeed  me  as  EUsha  did  Elijah, 
with  a  double  portion  of  my  spirit."  But  calling  to  mind 
Philip's  timidity,  he  exclaimed  with  energy :  "  Minister  of  the 
Word  I  keep  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  until  you 
are  struck  down  by  the  enemy.  As  yet  we  stand  alone 
upon  the  field  of  battle ;  after  me,  they  will  aim  their  blows 
at  you."  f 

The  thought  of  the  final  attack  Bome  was  about  to  make 
on  the  infant  Church,  renewed  his  anxieties.  The  poor 
monk,  solitary  and  a  prisoner,  had  many  a  combat  to  fight 
alone.  But  a  hope  of  deliverance  speedily  dawned  upon  him. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  assaults  of  the  Papacy  would 
raise  the  whole  German  nation,  and  that  the  victorious 
soldiers  of  the  Gospel  would  surround  the  Wartburg  and 
restore  the  prisoner  to  liberty.  "If  the  pope,"  said  he, 
"  lays  his  hand  oiK  all  those  who  are  on  my  side,  there  will 
be  a  disturbance  in  Germany ;  the  greater  his  haste  to  crush 
us,  the  sooner  will  come  the  end  of  the  pope  and  his  fol- 
lowers.   And  I I  shall  be  restored  to  you.)    God  is 

awakening  the  hearts  of  many,  and  stirring  up  the  nations. 
Only  let  our  enemies  clasp  our  afiieur  in  theur  arms  and  try 
to  stifle  it;  it  will  gather  strength  under  their  pressure^  and 
come  forth  ten  times  more  formidable." 

But  sickness  brought  him  down  from  those  high  places  on 
which  his  courage  and  his  faith  had  placed  him.  He  had 
afready  suffered  much  at  Worms ;  his  disease  increased  in 
8olitude.§  He  could  not  endure  the  food'  at  the  Wartburg, 
which  was  less  coarse  than  that  of  his  convent^  they  were 
compelled  to  give  him  the  meagre  diet  to  which  he  had 

*  Etiam  si  pereaxn,  nihil  peribit  Erangelio.    L.  Epp.  iL  10. 
f  Nosjsoli  adhnc  stamus  in  acie  :  te  qusrent  post  me.    IbioL  2. 
t  Qno  citias  id  tentaverit,  hoo  citins  et  ipse  et  sni  peribnnt,  et  ego 
ertar.    Ibid.  10. 
Anctnm  est  malum,  qno  Wormatire  laborabam.    Ibid.  17. 
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been  accu^omecL  He  passed  whole  nights  ^thout  sloep. 
Anxieties  of  mind  were  superadded  to  the  pains  of  the  body. 
No  great  work  is  ever  accomplished  without  suffering  and 
martyrdom.  Luthei*,  alone  upon  his  rock,  endured  in  his 
strong  frame  a  passion  that  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race  rendered  necessary.  "  Seated  by  night  in  my  chamber 
I  uttered  groans,  like  a  woman  in  her  trayail ;  torn,  wounded, 

and  bleeding  "*. then  breaking  off  his  complaints,  touched 

with  the  thought  that  his  sufferings  are  a  blessing  from  God, 
he  exclaimed  with  love :  "  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0  Christ, 
that  i^ion  wilt  not  leave  me  without  the  precious  marks  of 
thy  cross  rf  But  soon,  growing  angry  with  himself,  he 
cried  out :  '^  Madman  and  hard-hearted  that  I  am  I  Woe  is 
me  I  I  pray  seldom,  I  seldom  wrestle  with  the  Lord,  I 
groan  not  for  the  Church  of  God  I|  Instead  of  being  fervent 
in  spirit,  my  passions  take  fire ;  I  live  in  idleness,  in  sleep, 
and  indolence!"  Then,  not  knowing  to  what  he  should 
attribute  this  state,  and  accustomed  to  expect  everything 
from  the  affection  of  his  brethren,  he  exclaimed  in  th^  deso- 
lation of  his  heart :  "  0  my  friends  I  do  you  then  forget  to 
pray  for  me,  that  God  is  thus  far  from  me?'' 

Those  who  were  around  him,  as  well  as  his  friends  at 
Wittemberg  and  at  the  elector's  court,  were  uneasy  and 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  suffering.  They  feared  lest  they 
should  see  the  life  they  had  rescued  from  the  flames  of  the 
pope  and  the  sword  of  Charles  V.  decline  sadly  and  expire. 
Was  the  Wartburg  destined  to  be  Luther's  tomb  ?  "  I  fear,** 
said  Melancthon,  "  that  the  grief  he  feels  for  the  Church  will 
cause  his  death.  A  fire  has  been  kindled  by  him  in  Israel ; 
if  he  dies,  what  hope  will  remain  for  us  ?  Would  to  God, 
that  at  the  cost  of  my  own  wretched  life,  I  could  retain  in 
tlie  world  that  soul  which  is  11;^  fairest  ornament  I  §— Oh  I 
what  a  man  T  exclaimed  he,  as  if  already  standing  on  the 
side  of  his  grave ;  "  we  never  appreciated  him  rightly  T' 

*  Sedeo  dolens,  meat  puerpexa,  lao«r  et  saadaB  et  crnentiis.  L.  Epp.  iL 
50, 9th  Sept. 

t  Gratias  Christo,  qui  me  Bine  rellquiiB  8anct»  crucis  non  dereUaqait. 
Ibid. 

Z  NihU  gemens  pro  ecolesia  0eL    Ibid.  22, 13th  July. 

§  Utinam  hao  Till  anima  mea  ipaiua  yitam  emere  queam.  Corp.  BeC 
L415,6thJn]j. 
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What  Luther  denonunated  the  shamefal  indolence  of  his 
prison  was  a  task  that  ahnost  exceeded  the  strength  of  one 
man.  ''  I  am  here  all  the  day,"  wrote  he  on  the  14th  of 
May,  ^'  in  idleness  and  pleasures  (alluding  doubtless  to  the 
better  diet  that  was  prorided  him  at  first).  I  am  reading 
the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek;  I  am  going  to  write  a 
treatise  in  (German  on  Auricular  Confession;  I  shall  con- 
tinue the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  compose  a  volume 
'  of  sermons,  so  soon  as  I  have  received  what  I  want  from 
Wittemberg.  I  am  writing  without  intermission.'**  And 
yet  this  was  but  a  part  of  his  labours. 

His  enemies  thought  that,  if  he  were  not  dead,  at  least 
they  should  hear  no  more  of  him ;  but  their  joy  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
alive.  A  multitude  of  writings,  composed  in  the  Wartburg, 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  the  beloved  voice  of  the  re-^ 
former  was  everywhere  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Luther  pub- 
lished simultaneously  works  calculated  to  edify  the  Church, 
and  polemical  tracts  which  troubled  the  too  eager  exultation 
of  his  enemies.  For  nearly  a  whole  year,  he  by  turns  in-* 
structed,  exhorted,  reproved,  and  thundered  from  his  moun* 
tain-retreat;  and  his  amazed  adversaries  asked  one  another 
if  there  was  not  something  supernatural,  some  mystery,  in 
this  prodigious  activity.  ^'  He  could  never  have  taken  any 
rest,'\says  Cochloeus.f 

But  there  was  no  other  mystery  than  the  imprudence  ol 
the  partisans  of  Rome.  They  hastened  to  ti^e  advantage 
of  the  edict  of  Worms,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Re- 
formation; and  Luther,  condemned,  under  the  banof4he 
empire,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Wartburg,  undertook  to  defend 
the  sound  doctrine,  as  if  he  were  still  victorious  and  at 
liberty.'  It  was  especially  at  the  tribunal  of  penance  that 
the  priests  endeavoured  to  rivet  the  chains  of  their  docile 
parishioners ;  and  accordingly  the  confessional  was  the  oh* 
ject  of  Luther's  first  attack.  ''  They  bring  forward,"  said 
he,  ''  these  words  of  St.  James :  Confess  your  faults  to 
one  another.    Singular  confessor!  his  name  is  X)ne  Another. 

*  Sine  intennUsione  soribo.    L.  Epp.  ii.  6, 16. 
t  Cam  qniescere  non  posset.    Cochl.  Act.  Luth.  p.  39 
2* 
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Whence  it  would  follow  that  the  confessors  should  also  cto- 
fess  themselves  to  their  penitents ;  that  each  Christian  should 
be,  in  his  turn,  pope,  bishop,  priest;  and  that  the  pope  him-^ 
self  should  confess  to  all  I"* 

Luther  had  scarcely  finished  this  tract  when  he  began  an- 
other. A  theologian  of  Louvain,  by  name  Latomus,  already 
notorious  by  his  opposition  to  Keuchlin  and  Erasmus,  had 
attacked  the  reformer's  opSnions.  In  twelve  days  Luther's 
refutation  was  ready,  and  it  is  a  masterpiece.  He  clears 
himself  of  the  reproach  that  he  was  wanting  in  moderation. 
"  The  moderation  of  the  day,"  said  he,  "  is  to  bend  the  knee 
before  sacrilegious  pontiffs,  impious  sophists,  and  to  say  to 
them :  Gracious  lord  I  Excellent  master  1  Then,  when  you 
have  so  done,  you  may  put  any  one  you  please  to  death ; 
you  may  even  convulse  the  world,  and  you  will  be  none 
the  less  a  man  of  moderation AWay  with  such  modera- 
tion !  I  would  rather  be  frank  and  deceive  no-one.  The  shell 
may  be  hard,  but  the  kernel  is  soft  and  tender,"  f 

As  Luther's  health  continued  feeble,  he  thought  of  leaving 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  But  how  could  he  manage  it  ? 
To  appear  in  public  would  be  exposing  his  life.  The  back 
of  the  mountain  on  which  the  fortress  stood  was  crossed 
by  numerous  footways,  bordered  by  tufts  of  strawberries. 
The  heavy  gate  of  the  castle  opened,  and  the  prisoner  ven- 
tured, not  without  fear,  to  gather  some  of  the  fruit.f  By 
degrees  he  grew  bolder,  and  in  his  knight's  garb  began  to 
wander  through  the  surrounding  country,  attended  by  one 
of  the  guards  of  the  castle,  a  worthy  but  somewhat  churlish 
man.  One  day,  having  entered  an  inn,  Luther  threw  aside 
his  sword,  which  encimibered  him,  and  hastily  took  up  some 
books  that  lay  there.  His  nature  got  the  better  of  his 
prudence.  His  guardian  trembled  fo;r  fear  this  movement,  so 
extraordinary  in  a  soldier,  should  excite  suspicions'  that  the 
doctor  was  not  really  a  knight.    At  another  time  the  two 

♦  Und  der  Pabst  miisse  ihm  beiohten.    L.  0pp.  xvii.  701. 

t  Cortex  iheas  esse  potest  durior,  eed  nucleus  meus  mollis  et  dii]ci$. 
est.    Ibid.  Lat.  ii.  213.' 

t  Zu  Zeiten  gehet  er  in  die  Ehibeer  vm  SeUossbdi^gi  *Mathes. 
p.  S3. 
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comrades  alighted  at  the  conrent  of  Reinhardsbronn,  where 
Luther  had  slept  a  few  months  before  on  his  road  to  Worms.* 
'  Suddenly  one  of  the  lay-brothers  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 
Luther  was  riecognised.  His  attendant  perceived  it,  and 
dragged  him  hastily  away ;  and  already  they  were  galloiH 
Iiig  far  from  the  cloister  before  the  astonished  brother  bad 
recovered  from  his  amazement. 

The  military  life  of  the  doctor  had  at  intervals  something 
about  it  truly  theological.  One  day  the  nets  were  made  ready 
— the  gatesof  the  fortress  opened — ^the long-eared  dogs  rusb^ 
forth.  Luther  desired  to  taste  fhe  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
The  huntsmen  soon  grew  animated ;  the  dogs  sprang  for- 
ward,  driving  the  game  from  the  covers.  In  the  midst  of  all 
ibis  uproar,  the  Knight  George  stands  motionless :  his  mind 
is  occupied  with  serious  thoughts ;  the  objects  around  him 
fill  his  heart  with  sorrow.f  "  Is  not  this,"  says  he,  "  the 
image  of  the  devil  setting  on  his  dogs — that  is,  the  bishops, 
those  representatives  of  Antichrist,  and  urging  them  in  pur- 
suit of  poor  souls  ?"|  A  young  hare  was  taken :  deh'ghted 
at  the  prospect  of  liberating  it,  he  wrapped  it  carefully  in  his 
cloak,  and  set  it  down  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket ;  but  hardly 
had  he  taken  a  few  steps  before-the  dogs  scented  the  animal 
and  killed  it.  Luther,  attracted  by  the  noise,  uttered  a  groan 
of  sorrow,  and  exclaimed :  ''  O  pope  I  and  thou,  too,  Satan  I 
it  is  thus  ye  endeavour  to  destroy  even  those  souls  that  have 
been  saved  from  death  !"§ 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

t  Theologisabar  etiam  ibi  inter  retia  et  canes tantom  misericordia 

ct  doloris  miscuit  mysteriom.    L.  Epp.  ii.  43. 

:;:  Quid  enlm  ista  imago,  nisi  Diabolom  signiflcat  per  huidias  Biia»  et 
Cmpioa  magistroB  canes  snos Ibid. 

§  Sic  tmyii  Fftpaet  Scttan  at  serratu  etiui  aniinaB  perdant.   IbUL  4C 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Coramenoement  of  the  Reform^Mamage  of  Feldkirclien— The  Marriage 
of  Monks— Theses— Tract  against  Monaohism— Lather  no  longor  a 
Monk. 

While  the  doctor  of  Wittomberg,  thus  dead  to  the  world, 
was  seeking  relaxation  in  these  sports  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Wartburg,  the  work  was  going  on  as  if  of  itself :  the 
Reform  was  beginning;  it  was  no  longer  restricted  to 
doctrine,  it  entered  deeply  into  men's  actions.  Bernard 
Feldkirchen,  pastor  of  Kemberg,  the  first  under  Luther's 
directions  to  attack  the  errors  of  Rome  *  was  also  the  first 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  its  institutions.    He  married. 

The  Germans  are  fond  of  social  life  and  domestic  joys  ; 
and  hence,  of  all  the  papal  ordinances,  compulsory  celibacy 
was  that  which  produced  the  saddest  consequences.  This 
law,  which  had  been  first  imposed  on  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  had  prevented  the  ecclesiastical  fiefs  from  becoming 
'  hereditary.  But  when  extended  by  Gregory  VII.  *to  the 
inferior  clergy,  it  was  attended  with  the  most  deplorable 
results.  Many  priests  had  evaded  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  most  scandalous  disorders,  and  had  drawn 
contempt  and  hatred  on  the  whole  body ;  while  those  who 
had  submitted  to  Hildebrand's  law  were  inwardly  exasperated 
against  the  Church,  because,  while  conferring  on  its  superior 
dignitaries  so  much  power,  wealth,  and  earthly  enjoyment, 
it  bound  its  humbler  ministers,  who  were  its  most  useful 
supporters,  to  a  self-denial  so  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 

"  Neither  popes  nor  councils,"  said  Feldkirchen  and  another 
pastor  named  Seidler,  who  had  followed  his  example,  "  can 
impose  any  commandment  on  the  Church  that  endangers 
body  and  soul.    The  obligation  of  keeping  God's  law  compels 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  219. 
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me  to  violate  the  traditions  of  men.***  The  re-establishment 
of  marriage  in  the  sixteenth  century  Vas  a.  homage  paid  to 
the  moral  law.  The  ecclesiasticarauthority  became  alarmed| 
and  inunediately  fulminated  its  decrees  against  these  two 
priests.     Seidler,  who  was  in  the  territories  of  Duke  George, 

.  was  given  up  to  his  superiors,  and  died  in  prison.  Bat  the 
Elector  Frederick  refused  to  surrender  Feldkirchen  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  '.'  His  highness,**  said  Spalatin, 
"  declines  to  act  the  part  of  a  constable."  Feldkirchen 
therefore  continued  pastor  of  ](^s  flock,  although  a  husband 
and  a  father. 

The  first  emotion  of  the  reformer  wKen  he  heard  of  this  was 
to  give  way  to  exultation :  "  I  admire  this  new  bridegroom 
of  Kemberg,"  said  he,  "who  fears  nothing,  and  hastens 
forward  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar."    Luther  was  of  opinion 

'  that  priests  ought  to  marry.  But  this  question  led  to 
another, — the' marriage  of  monks ;  and  here  Luther  had  to 
support  one  of  those  internal  struggles  of  which  his  whole 
life  was  composed ;  for  every  reform  must  first  be  won  by 
a  spiritual  struggle.  Melancthon  and  Carlstadt,  the  one  a 
layman,  the  other  a  priest,  thought  that  the  liberty  of^con- 
tracting  the  bonds  of  wedlock  should  be  as  free  for  the  monks 
as  for  the  priests.  The  monk  Luther  did  not  think  so  at 
first.  One  day  the  governor  of  the  Wartburg  having  brought 
him  Carlstadt's  theses  on  celibacy  :  '*  Gracious-  God  I"  ex- 

-  claimed  he,  "  our  Wittembergers  then  will  give  wives  even 

to  the  monks!" This  thought  surprised  and  confounded 

him  I  his  heart  was  troubled.  He  rejected  for  himself  the 
liberty  that  he  claimed  for  others.  "Ah  I"  said  he  indig- 
nantly, "  they  will  not  force  me  at  least  to  take  a  wife."f 
This  expression  is  doubtless  unknown  to  t^iose  who  assert 
that  Luther  preached  the  Reformation  that  he  might  marry. 
Inquiring  for  truth,  not  with  passion,  but  with  uprightness 
of  purpose,  be  maintained  what  seemed  to  him  true, 
although  contrary  to  the  whole  of  his  system.    He  walked 

*  Coegit  me  ergo  nt  hiu&anas  traditiones  violarem,  neoessitas  eervandl 
juris  divini.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  441, 
t  At  pihi  non  obtrudcnt  uxorem.    L.  Epp.  it.  40. 
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in  a  piixture  of  error  asd  truth,  until  error  had  fallen  and 
truth  remained  alone. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
questions.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  not  the  destruction 
of  the  priesthood ;  on  the  contrary,  this  of  itself  might  re- 
store to  the  secular  clergy  the  respect  of  the  people ;  but  the 
marriage  of  monks  was  the  do^vnfallof  monachism.  It 
became  a  question,  therefore,*  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
disband  and  break  up  that  powerful  army  which  the  popes 
had  under  their  orders.  "  Priests,"  wrote  Luther  to  Melanc- 
thon,  "  are  of  divine '  appointment,  and  consequently  are 
free  as  regards  human  commandments.  But  of  their  own 
free  will  the  monks  adopted  celibacy ;  they  are  not  therefore 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  yoke  they  voluntarily  im- 
posed on  themselves."* 

The  reformer  was  destined  to  advance,  and  carry  by  a 
fresh  struggle  this  new  position  of  the  enemy.  Already  had 
he  trodden  under  foot  a  host  of  Roman  abuses^  and  even 
Rome  herself;  but  monachism  still  remained  standing. 
Monachism,  that  had  once  carried  life  into  so  many  deserts, 
and  which,  passing  through  so  many  centuries,  was  now  fill- 
ing the  cloisters  with  sloth  and  often  with  licentiousness, 
seemed  to  have  embodied  itself  and  gone  to  defend  its  rights 
in  that  castle  of  Thuringia,  where  the  question  of  its  life  and 
death  was  discussed  in  the  conscience  of  one  man.  Luther 
struggled  with  it :  at  one  moment  he  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  the  victory,  at  another*  he  was  nterly  overcome.  At 
length,  unable  longer  to  mamtain  the  contest,  he  flung  himself 
in  prayer  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  exclaiming :  "  Teach 
us,  deliver  us,  establish  us,  by  Thy  mercy,  in  the  liberty  that 
belongs  to  us ;  for  of  a  surety  we  are  thy  people  I**f 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  deliverance ;  an  important 
revolution  was  effected  in  the  reformer's  mind ;  and  again  it 

*  Me  enim  yehementer  moret,  qaod  saoerdotum  ordo,  a  Dea  institutns, 
08t  libor,  non  autem  monachorum  qui  sua  sponte  etatam  eligerunt.  L. 
Epp.ii.  34. 

'f  Dominus  Jesus 'erndiat  et  liberet  nos^  per  misericordiam  Baam,iu 
libertatem  aostram.  To  Melancthon,  on  Celibacy,  6th  August  1521.  Ibid, 
40.  _  •     • 
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was  the  doctrine  of  jnstiiScation  by  faith  that  gave  him 
\'ictory.  That  arm  which  had  overthrown  the  indulgences, 
the  practices  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  himself,  also  wrought 
the  downfall  of  the  monks  in  Luther's  mind  and  throughout 
Christendom.  Luther  saw  that  monachism  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  doc^trine  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  that  a 
monastic  life  was  founded  entirely  on  the  pretended  merits 
of  man.  Feeling  convinced,  from  that  hour,  that  Christ's 
glory  was  interested  in  this*  question,  he  heard  a  voice  in- 
cessantly repeating  in  his  conscience :  "  Monachism  must 
fall  I" — "  So  long  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
remains  pure  and  undefiled  in  the  Church,  no  one  can  be- 
come a  monk,"  said  he.*  This  conviction  daily  grew 
Stronger  in  his  heart,  and  about  the  beginning  of  September 
he  sent  "  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of 
Wittemberg,"  the  following  theses,  which  were  his  declara- 
tion of  war  against  a  monastic  life : — 

"  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  (Rom.  xiv.  23). 

"  Whosoever  maketh  a  vow  of  virginity,  chastity,  of  service 
to  God  without  faith,  maketh  an  impious  and  idolatrous  vow, 
—-a  vow  to  the  devil  himself. 

"  To  make  such  vows  is  worse  than  the  priests  of  Cybele 
or  the  vestals  of  the  pagans  ;  for  the  monks  make  their 
vows  in  the  thought  of  being  justified  and  saved  by  these 
vows ;  and  what  ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  mercy  of 
£rod,  is  thus  attributed  to  meritorious  works. 

"  We  must  utterly  overthrow  such  convents,  as  being  the 
abodes  of  the  devil. 

"  There  is  but  one  order  that  is  holy  and  makes  man  holy, 
and  that  is  Christianity  or  faith.f 

"  For  convents  to  be  useful  they  should  be  converted  into 
schools,  where  children  should  be  brought  up  to  man's  estate ; 
instead  of  which  they  are  houses  where  adult  men  become 
children,  and  remain  so  for  ever."        • 

We  see  that  Luther  would  still  have  tolerated  convents 
as  places  of  education ;  but  erelong  his  attacks  against  these 

*  •  L.  6pp.  (W:)  xxii.  uk         * -^    ••       *       

t  Es  ist  nicht  mehr  denn  eine  einige  Geisilicbkeit,  di^  da  heilig  iflt,  und 
!icilig  macht L.  0pp.  XTii.  718. 
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establishments  bscame  more  Violent  The  immorality  and 
shameful  practices  that  prevailed  in  the  cloisters  recurred 
forcibly  to  his  thoughts.  "  I  am  resolved,"  wrote  he  to 
Spalatin  on  the  11th  of  November,  "  to  deliver  the  young 
from  the  hellish  fires  of  celibacy."*  He  now  wrote  a  book 
against  monastic  vows,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  father: — 

''  Do  yoi}  desire,"  said  he  in  his  dedication  to  the  old 
man  at  Mansfeldt,  "  do  you  still  desire  to  rescue  me  from  a 
monastic  life?  You  have  the  right,  for  you  are  still  my 
lather,  and  I  am  still  your  son.  But  that  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary :  God  has  been  beforehand  with  you,  and  has  Himself 
delivered  me  by  his  power.  What  matters  it  whether  I 
wear  or  lay  aside  the  tonsure  and  the  cowl  ?  Is  it  the  cowl 
— ^is  it  the  tonsure — ^that  makes  the  monk  ?  All  things  am 
yoursy  says  St.  Paul,  and  you  are  Chrtilt^s.  I  do  not  belong 
to  the  cowl,  but  the  cowl  to  me.  I  am  a  monk,  and  yet  not 
a  monk ;  I  am  a  new  creature,  not  of  the  pope,  but  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ,  alone  and  without  any  go-between,  is  my 
bishop,  my  abbot,  my  prior,  my  lord,  my  father,  and  my 
master ;  and  I  know  no  other.  What  matters  it  to  me  if 
the  pope  should  condemn  me  and  put  me  to  death  ?    He 

cannot  call  me  from  the  grave  and  kill  me  a  second  time 

The  great  day  is  drawing  near  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
abominations  shall  be  overthrown.  Would  to  God  that  it 
were  worth  while  for  the  pope  to  put  us  all  to  death  I  Our 
blood  would  cry  out  to  heaven  against  him,  and  thus  his 
condemnation  would  be  hastened,  and  his  end  be  near."  f 

The  transformation  had  already  been  effected  in  Luther 
himself;  he  was  no  longer  a  monk.  It  was  not  outward 
circumstances,  or  earthly  passions,  or  carnal  precipitation 
that  had  wrought  this  change.  There  had  been  a  struggle : 
at  first  Luther  had  taken  the  side  of  monachism ;  but  truth 
also  had  gone  down  into  the  lists,  and  monachism  had  fallen 
before  it.  The  victories  that  passion  gains  are  ephemeral ; 
those  of  truth  are  lasting  and  decisive. 

*  Adolescentes  liberare  ex  isto  inferno  c«Blibatns.    L.  0pp.  ii.  95. 
f  Dass  unser  Blat  mocht  schreien,  nnd  dringen  sein  Gerioht,  dasB  sein 
baM  ein  Ende  wttrde.    L.  Epp.  ii.  105. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Archbishop  Albert— The  Idol  of  Halle— Luther's  IndifcnAtion— Ahum  of 
the  Court— Lather's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop— Albert*!  Reply— Joa- 
chim of  Brandenburg. 

While  Luther  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  that  were  destined  to  be  effected  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Reformation  was  beginning  to  enter  power- 
fully into  the  lives  of  Christians,  the  Romish  partisans,  blind 
ad^  those  generally  are  who  have  long  been  in  possession  of 
power,  imagined  that,  because  Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg, 
the  Reform  was  dead  and  for  ever  extinct ;  and  fancied  they 
should  be  able  quietly  to  resume  theur  ancient  practices,  that 
had  been  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  the  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg,  Albert,  elector-archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  one  of  those 
weak  men  who,  all  things  being  equal,  decide  for  the  truth ; 
but  who,  as  soon  as  their  interest  is  put  in  the  balance,  are 
ready  to  take  part  with  error.  His  most  important  aim  was 
to  hare  a  court  as  brillian^as  that  of  any  prince  in  Germany, 
his  equipages  as  rich,  and  his  table  as  well  furnished :  the 
traffic  in  indulgences  served  admirably  to  obtain  this  result. 
Accordingly,  the  decree  against  Luther  had  scarcely  issued 
from,  the  imperial  chancery,  before  Albert,  who  was  then  re- 
siding with  his  court  at  Halle,  summoned  the  veiTdors  ot 
indulgences,  who  were  still  alarmed  at  the  words  of  the  re-* 
former,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  them  by  such  language 
as  this :  "  Fear  nothing,  we  have  silenced  him ;  let  us  begin 
to  shear  the  flock  in  peace ;  the  monk  is  a  prisoner  j  he  is 
confined  by  bolts  and  bars ;  this  time  he  will  be  very  clever 
if  he  comes  again  to  disturb  us  m  our  affairs.'^  The  market 
was  reopened,  the  merchandise  was  displayed  for  sale,  and 
again  the  churches  of  Halle  re-«choed  with  the  speeches  of 
the  mountebanks.  ^ 

But  Luther  was  still  alive,  and  his  voice  was  powerful 
enough  to  pass  beyond  the  walls  and  gratings  behind  which 
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he  had  been  hidden.  Nothing  could  have  roused  his  indig- 
nation to  a  higher  pitch.  What  1  the  most  violent  battles 
have  been  fought ;  he*  has  confronted  every  danger ;  the 
truth  remained  victorious,  and  yet  they  dare  trample  it 

under  foot,  as  if  it  had  been  vanquished! That  voice 

shall  again  be  heard,  which  has  once  already  put  an  end  to 
this  criminal  traflBc.  "  I  shall  enjoy  no  rest,"  wrote  he  to 
Spalatin,  "  until  I  have  attacked  the  idol  of  Mentz  with  its 
brothel  at  Halle."* 

Luther  set  to  work  immediately ;  he  cared  little  about  the 
mystery  with  which  some  sought  to  envelop  his  residence  in 
the  Wartburg.  He  was  like  Elijah  in  the  desert  forging 
fresh  thunderbolts  against  the  impious  Ahab.  On  the  first 
of  November  he  finished  his  treatise  Against  the  New  Idol  of 
Ealle. 

Intelligence  of  Luther's  plans  reached  the  archbishop. 
Alarmed  and  in  emotion  at  the  very  idea,  he  sent  about  the 
middle  of  October  two  of  his  attendant?  (Capito  and  Auer- 
bach)  to  Wittemberg  to  avert  the  storm.  "Luther  must 
moderate  his  impetuosity,"  said  they  to  Melancthon,  who  re- 
ceived them  cordially.  But  Melancthon,  although  mild  him- 
self, was  not  one  of  those  who  imagine  that  wisdom  con- 
sists in  perpetual  concession,  tergiversation,  and  silence, 
"  It  is  God  who  moves  him,"  replied  he,  "  and  our  age  needs 
a  bitter  and  pungent  salt?'f  Upon  this  Capito  turned  to 
Jonas,  and  endeavoured  through  him  to  act  upon  the  court. 
The  news  of  Luther's  intention  was  already  known  there, 
and  produced  great  amazement.  "  What  I"  said  the  cour- 
tiers :  "  rekindle  the  fire  that  we  have  had  so  much  trouble 
to  extinguish  I  Luther  can  only  be  saved  by  being  for- 
gotten, and  yet  he  is  rising  up  against  the  first  prince  in  the 
empire  4" — ^'^  I  will  not  suffer  Luther  to  write  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  thus  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity," said  the  elector.^ 

Luther  was  annoyed  when  these  words  were  repeated  to 

*  Non  continebor  qnin  idolum  Mogantinum  inyadam,  oom  sao  lapa- 
nari  Hallensi.    L.  £pp.  ii.  59, 7th  October, 
t  Hoio  secoloopus  esse  acerrimo  sale.    Corpu  Ref.  i.  463. 
t  N6n  passumm  principem,  scribi  in  Mo«nmtmn«».    t.  t-^'^  ?:  n* 
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him.  Is  irnot  enough  to  imprison  his  body,  bnt  they  will  also 

enchain  his  mind,  and  the  truth  with  it? Do  they  fancy 

that  he  hides  himself  through  fear,  and  that  his  retirement  is 
an  avowal  of  defeat  ?  •  He  maintains  that  it  is  a  yictory.  Who 
dared  stand  up  against  him  at  Worms  and  oppose  the  truth  ? 
Accordingly  when  the  captive  in  the  Wartburg  had  read  the 
chaplain's  letter,  informing  him  of  the  prince's  sentiments,  he 
flung  it  aside,  determined  to  make  no  reply.  But  he  could  not 
long  contain  himself;  he  took  up  the  epistle  and  wrote  to 

Spalatin :  "  The  elector  will  not  suffer ! and  I  too  will  not 

suffer  the  elector  not  to  permit  me  to  write Rather  would 

I  destroy  yourself,  the  elector,  nay,  the  whole  world  for  everl  • 
If  I  have  resisted  the  pope,  who  is  the  creator  of  your  car- 
dinal, why  should  I  give  way  before  his  creature  ?  It  is  very 
fine,  forsooth,  to  hear  you  say  that  we  must  not  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity,  while  you  allow  the  everlasting  peace 

of  God  to  be  disturbed  I Spalatin,  it  shall  not  be  sol 

Prince,  it  shall  not  be  so  If  I  send  you  a  book  I  had  ahready 
prepared  against  the  cardinal  when  I  received  your  letter 
Forward  it  to  Melancthon." 

Spalatin  trembled  as  he  read  this  manuscript ;  again  he 
represented  to  the  reformer  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to 
publish  a  work  that  woidd  force  the  imperial  government  to 
lay  aside  its  apparent  ignorance  of  Luther's  fate,  and  punish 
a  prisoner  who  dared  attack  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire 
and  the  Church.  If  Luther  persevered  in  his  designs,  the 
tranquillity  would  again  be  disturbed,  and  the  Reformation 
perhaps  be  lost.  Luther  consented  to  delay  the  publication 
of  his  treatise ;  he  even  permitted  Melancthon  to  erase  the 
most  violent  passages.}  But,  irritated  at  his  friend's  timi- 
dity, he  wrote  to  the  chaplain :  "  The  Lord  lives  and  reigns, 
that  Lord  in  whom  you  court-folks  do  not  believe,  unless  he 
so  accommodate  His  works  to  your  reason,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  to  believe."  He  then  resolved  to  write 
direct  to  the  cardinal. 

*  Poiittfl  te  et  principem  ipsnm  perdam  et  omnem  oreatnram.    L.  Epp. 
{i.94. 
t  Non  sic,  SpaUtine;  non  sic,  princeps.    Ibid. 
t  Ut  aeerbiora  radat.    Ibid.  110. 
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It  is  the  whole  episcopal  body  that  Luther  thus  brings  to 
tiie  bar  in  the  person  of  the  German  primate.    His  words  are 
those  of  a  bold  man,  ardent  in  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  who 
.    feels  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  name  of-  God  himself. 

"  Your  electoral  highness,"  wrote  he  from  the  depth  of 
the  retreat  in  which  he  was  hidden,  "  has  set  up  again  in 
Halle  the  idol  that  swallows  the  money  and  the  souls  of  pooi 
Christians.  You  think,  perliaps,  that  I  am  disabled,  and 
that  the  emperor  will  easily  stifle  the  cries  of  the  poor 

monk But  know  that  I  shall  discharge  the  duties  that 

christian  charity  has  imposed  upon  me,  without  fearing  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  much  less  the  pope,  his  bishops,  and  car- 
dinals. 

"  For  this  reason  my  humble  prayer  is,  that  your  electoral 
highness  would  remember  the  beginning  of  this  affair — ^how 
a  tiny  spark  kindled  a  terrible  conflagration.  All  the  world 
was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  security.  This  poor  begging 
fi-iar  (thought  they),  who  unaided  would  attack  the  j)ope,  is 
too  weak  for  such  an  undertaking.*  But  God  interposed; 
and  he  caused  the  pope  more  labour  and  anxiety  than  he  had 
ever  felt  since  he  had  taken  his  place  m  the  temple  of  God 
to  tyrannize  over  the  Church.  This  same  God  still  lives : 
let  none  doubt  it  *  He  will  know  how  to  withstand  a  car- 
dinal of  Mentz,  even  were  he  supported  by  four  emperors ; 
for  He  is  pleased  above  all  things  to  hew  down  the  lofty  cedars 
and  to  abase  the  haughty  Pharaohs. 

"  For  this  reason  I  inform  your  highnesi  by  letter,  that  if 
the  idol  is  not  thrown  down^  I  must,  in  obedience  to  God's 
teaching,  publicly  attack  your  highness,  as  I  have  attacked 
the  pope  himself.  Let  your  highness  conduct  yourself  in 
*  accordance  with  this  advice ;  I  shaU  wait  a  fortnight  for  an 
early  and  favourable  reply.  •  Given  in  my  wilderness,  the 
Sunday  after  St.  Catherine's  day,  (15th  November)  1521. 

"  From  your  electoral  highness's  devoted  and  obedient 
servant,  Martin  Luther." 


*  Derselbig  Gott  lebet  noeh,  da  zweifel  nur  niemand  an L.  £p|k 

a.  113. 
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This  letter  wiU  gent  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  Wittemberg 
to  H^alle,  where  the  cardinal-elector  was  then  residing;  for 
no  one  dared  intercept  it,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  would  be 
aroused  by  so  daring  an  act  But  Melancthon  accompanied 
it  by  a  letl;jer  addressed  to  the  prudent  Capito,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  iavourable  termina- 
tion of  this  difficult  business. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  youthful  and 
weak  archbishop  on  receiving  the  reformer's  letter.  The 
work  announced  against  the  idol  of  Halle  was  like  a  sword 
suspended  over  his  head.  And,  at  the  same  time,  what 
anger  must  have  been  kindled  in  his  heart  by  the  insolence 
of  this  peasant's  son, — ^this  excommunicated  monk,  who  dared 
make  use  of  such  language  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg,— the  primate  of  the  Grerman  Church?  Capito 
besought  the  archbishop  to  satisfy  the  monk.  Alarm,  pride, 
and  the  voice  of  conscience' which  he  could  not  stifle,  strug- 
gled fearfully  in  Albert's  bosom.  At  last  dread  of  the  book, 
and  perhaps,  remorse  also,  prevailed ;  he  humbled  him- 
self:  he  put  together  all  he  thought  calculated  to  appease 
the  man  of  the  Wartburg,  and  a  fortnight  had  barely  elapsed 
when  Luther' received  the  following  letter,  still  more  aston- 
ishing than  his  own  terrible  epistle : — 

"  My  dear  Doctor, — I  have  received  and  read  your  letter, 
and  have  taken  it  in  good  part.  But  I  think  the  motive  that 
has  led  you  to  write  me  such  an  epistle  has  long  ceased  to 
exist  I  desure,  with  God's  help,  to  conduct  myself  as  a  pious 
bishop  and  a  christian  prince,  and  I  confess  my  need  of  the 
grace  of  God.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  a  sinner,  liable  to 
sin  and  error,  sinning  and  erring  daily.  I  am  well  assured 
that  without  Gk)d's  grace  I  am  worthless  and  offensive  mire, 
even  as  other  men,  if  not  more  so.  In  replying  to  your 
letter,  I  would  not  conceal  this  gracious  disposition ;  for  I 
am  more  than  desirous  of  showing-you  ^11  kindness  and 
favour,  for  love  of  Christ  I  know  how  to  receive  a  chris- 
tian and  fraternal  rebuke. 

"  With  my  own  hand.        Albbbt.'* 
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Saeh  was  the  l^mguage  addressed  to  the  excommunicased 
monk  of  the  Wartburg  by  the  Elector-archbishop  of  Mentz 
and  Magdeburg,  commissioned  to  represent  and  maintain  in 
Germany  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  Did  Albert,  in 
writing  it,  obey  the  generous  impulses  of  his  conscience,  or 
his  slavish  fears  ?  In  the  first  case,  it  is  a  noble  letter ;  ia 
the  se.cond,  it  merits  our  contempt.  We  would  rather  sup- 
pose it  originated  in  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  shows  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
God's  servants  over  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  While  ^ 
Luther  alone,  a  prisoner  and  condemned,  derived  invin- 
cible courage  from  his  faith,  the  archbishop,  elector  and 
cardinal,  environed  with  all  the  power  and  favours  of  the 
world,  trembled  on  his  throne.  This  contrast  appears  con- 
tinually, and  is  the  key  to  the  strange  enigma  o£fered  by  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  The  Christian  is  *not  called 
upon  to  count  his  forces,  and  to  number  his  means  of  vic- 
tory. The  only  thing  he  should  be  anxious  about  is  ^ 
know  whether  the  cause  he  upholds  is  really  that  of  God,  and 
whether  he  looks  only  to  his  Master's  glory.  Unquestionably 
he  has  an  inquiry  to  make ;  but  this  is  wholly  spiritual,— 
the  Christian  looks  at  the  heart,  and  not  the  arm ;  he  weighs 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  not  its  outward  strength.  And 
when  this  question  is  once  settled,  his  path  is  clear.  He 
must  move  forward  boldly,  were  it  even  agiunst  tihe  world 
and  all  its  armed  hosts,  in  the  unshaken  conviction  that  God 
himself  will  fight  for  him. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  thus  passed  from  extreme 
severity  to  extreme  weakness ;  they  had  already  done  the 
same  at  Worms ;  and  these  sudden  transitions  are  of  conti- 
nual occurrence  in  the  battle  that  error  wages  against  truth. 
Every  ca^se  destined  to  fall  is  attacked  with  an  internal  un- 
easiness which  makes  it  tottering  and  uncertain,  and  drives 
it  by  turns  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  energ^re  far  better;  they  would  thus  perhaps 
precipitate  its  fal^but  at  least  if  it  did  fall  it  would  fall  with 
glory. 

One  of  Albert's  brothers,  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, gave  an  example  of  that  strength  of  character  which 
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is  80  rare,  particnlariy  in  our  own  times.  Immoyable  in 
bis  principles,  firm  in  action,  knowing  how  to  resbt  when 
necessary  the  encroachments  of  the  pope,  he  opposed  an  iron 
hand  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  At  Wonns  he 
had  insisted  that  Luther  should  not  be  heard,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  punished  as  a  heretic,  in  despite  of  his  safe-con- 
duct. Scarcely  had  the  edict  of  Worms  been  issued,  when 
he  ordered  that  it  should  be  strictly  enforced  throughout  his 
states.  Luther  could  appreciate  so  energetic  a  character, 
and  ^making  a  distinction  between  Joachim  and  his  other 
adyersaries,  he  said :  ''  We  may  still  pray  for  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg."*  The  disposition  of  this  prince  seemed  to 
haye  been  communicated  to  his  people.  Berlin  and  Branden- 
burg long  remained  closed  against  the  Reformation.  But 
what  is  received  slowly  is  held  faithfully .f  While  other 
countries,  which  then  hailed  the  Gospel  with  joy, — ^Belgium 
for  instance,  and  Westphalia, — ^were  soon  to  abandon  it, 
Brandenburg,  the  last  of  the  German  states  to  enter  on  the 
narrow  way  of  faith,  was  destined  in  after-years  to  stand  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  did  not  read  Cardinal  Albert's  letter  without  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  dictated  by  hypocrisy,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  adyice  of  Capito.  He  kept  silence,  however, 
being  content  with  declaring  to  the  latter,  that  so  long  as  the 
archbishop,  who  was  hardly  capable  of  managing  a  small 
parish,  did  not  lay  aside  his  cardinal's  mask  and  episcopal 
pomp,  and  become  a  simple  minister  of  the  Word,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  be  in  the  way  of  salvation.^ 

*  HelwiDg,  Getih.  der  Brandeb.  ii.  605. 

i-  Hoc  enim  propriam  est  illoram  hominam  (ex  March.  Brandebarg), 
at  qiiam  semel  in  religione  Bententiam  approbaverint,-non  facile  deserant. 
Leutingeri  0pp.  i.  41. 

X  Larram  cardinalattis  et  poxnpam  episcopalem  ablegaze.  L  £j)p» 
0.132. 
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Whilb  Luther  mras  thus  straggling  against  orror,  as  if  he 
were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  he  was  also  labouring 
in  his  retirement  of  the  Wartburg,  as  if  he  had  no  concern 
in  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  The  hour  had  come  in 
which  the  Reformation,  from  being  a  mere  theological  ques- 
tion, was  to  become  the  life  of  the  people  j  and  yet  the  great 
en^e  bj  which  this  progress  was  to  be  eSected  was  not  yet 
in  being.  This  powerful  and  mighty  instrument,  destined  to 
hurl  its  thunderbolts  from  every  side  against  tlie  proud  edi- 
fice of  Rome,  throw  down  its  walls,  cast  off  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  Papacy  under  which  the  Church  lay  stifled, 
and  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  whole  human  race  which 
would  not  be  lost  until  the  end  of  time, — ^this  instrument 
was  to  go  forth  from  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  and 
enter  the  world  on  the  same  day  that  termmated  the  refor- 
mer's captivity. 

The  farther  the  Church  was  removed  from  the  time  when 
Jesus,  the  trae  Light  of  the  world,  was  on  the  earth,  the 
greater  was  her  need  of  the  torch  of  God's  Word,  ordained 
to  transmit  the  brightness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  men  of  the 
latter  days.  But  this  Divine  Word  was  at  that  time  hidden 
from  the  people.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  transla- 
tion from  the  Vulgate  had  been  made  in  1477,  1490,  and  in 
1518 ;  they  were  almost  unintelligible,  and  from  their  high 
price  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  It  had  even  been  pro- 
hibited to  give  the  German  Church  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.*  Besides  which,  the  number  of  those  who  were 
able  to  read  did  not  become  considerable  until  there  existed 

*  Codez  Diplom.  Ecclesiss  Mafpint.  !▼.  460. 
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in  the  Gennan  langnage  a  book  of  lively  and  oniTersM 

interest 

Luther  was  called  to  present  his  nation  with  the.Serip- 
tares  of  God.  That  same  God  who  had  conducted  St  John 
to  Patmos,  there  to  write  his  revelation,  had  confined  Lnther 
in  the  Wartburg,  there  to  translate  His  Word.  This  great 
task,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  hare 
undertaken  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  occupations  of 
Wittemberg,  was  to  establish  the  new  building  on  the  primi- 
tive rock,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  lead  Christiaiis 
back  from  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  to  the  pure  foun- 
tain-head of  redemption  and  salvation. 

The  wants  of  the  Church  spoke  loudly;  they  called  for 
this  great  work ;  and  Luther,  by  his  own  inward  experience, 
was  to  be  led  to  perform  it  In  truth,  he  discovered  in  faith 
that  repose  of  the  soul  which  his  agitated  conscience  and  his 
monastic  ideas  had  long  induced  him  to  seek  in  his  own 
merits  and  holiness.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  scho- 
lastic theology,  knew  nothing  of  the  consolations  that  pro- 
ceed from  faith ;  but  the  Scriptures  proclaim  them  with  great 
force,  and  there  it  was  that  he  had  found  them.  Faith  iu 
the  Word  of  God  had  made  him  free.  By  it  he  felt  eman- 
cipated from  the  dogmatical  authority  of  the  Church,  from 
its  hierarchy  and  traditions,  from  the  opinions  of  the  school- 
men, the  power  of  prejudice,  and  from  every  human  ordin- 
ance. Those  strong  and  numerous  bonds  which  for  centuries 
had  enchamed  and  stifled  Christendom,  were  snapped  asunder, 
broken  in  pieces,  and  scattered  round  him ;  and  he  nobly 
raised  his  head  freed  from  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
Word.  This  independence  of  man,  this  submission  to  Qod, 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  desired  to 
impart  to  the  Church.  But  before  he  could  communicate 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  sel;  before  it  the  revelations  cf 
God.  A  powerful  hand  was  wanted  to  unlock  the  massive 
gates  of  that  arsenal  of  God's  Word  from  which  Luther  had' 
taken  his  arms,  and  to  open  to  the  people  against  the  day 
of  battle  those  vaults  and  antique  halls  which  for  manyNagos 
no  foot  had  ever  trod, 

Luther  had  ahready  translated  several  fi^agmcnts  of  the 

VOL.    111.  '3 
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H0I7  Scripture ;  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  had  heen  his 
first  task.*  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  and  the  Re- 
formation had  begun  alike  by  calling  men  to  repentance. 
It  is  the  principle  of  every  regeneration  in  the  individual 
man,  and  in  the  whole  human  race.  These  essays  had 
been  eagerly  received ;  men  longed  to  have  more ;  and  this 
voice  of  the  people  was  considered  by  Luther  as  the  voice  ot 
God  himself.  He  resolved  to  reply  to  the  call.  He  was  a 
prisoner  within  those  lofty  walls;  what  of  that!  he  will 
devote  his  leisure  to  translating  the  Word  of  God  into  the 
language  of  his  countrymen.  Erelong  this  Word  will  be 
seen  descending  from  the  Wartburg  with  him;  circulating 
among  the  people  of  Germany,  and  putting  them  inposses- 
sion  of  those  spiritual  treasures  hitherto  shut  up  within  the 
hearts  of  a  few  pious  men.  "  Would  that  this  one  book,*' 
exclaimed  Luther,  "  were  in  every  language,  in  every  hand, 
before  the  eyes,  and  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  men  !''-{* 
Admirable  words,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  an 
illustrious  body,}  translating  the  Bible  into  the  mother- 
tongue  of  every  nation  upon  earth,  has  undertaken  to  realize. 
" Scripture  without  any" comment,''  said  he  again,  "is  the 
sun  whence  all  teachers  receive  their  light." 

Sujch  are  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion.-  According  to  these  venerable  words^  we  should  not 
consult  the  Fathers  to  throw  light  upon  Scripture,  but. 
Scripture  to  explain  the  Fathers.  The  reformers  and  the 
apostles  set  up  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  light,  as  they 
exalt  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  only  righteousness.  By 
mingling  any  authority  of  man  with  this  absolute  au- 
thority of  God,  or  any  human  righteousness  with  this  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ,  we  vitiate  both  the  foundations  oi 
Christianity.  These  are  the  two  fundamental  heresies  of 
Eome,  and  which,  although  doubtless  in  a  smaller  degree, 
.  some  teachers  were  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Reformation. 

♦  Psalms  6, 32,  38, 61, 102, 130,  U 

f  Et  solus  hio  liber  omnium  lingua,  manUf  oculis,  auribiis,  oordibiis 
vc.Tsaretnr.    L.  £pp.  ii.  116. 
X  The  Bible  Society.  .  \ 
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Luther  opened  the  Greek  originals  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  and  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  making  these 
divine  teachers  speak  his  mother  tongue.  Important  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  1  from  that  tinle  the  Ke- 
formation  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  reformer.  The 
Bible  came  forward ;  Luther  withdrew.  God  appeared,  and 
man  disappeared.  The  reformer  placed  the  book  in  the 
hands  of  his  contemporaries.  Each  one  may  now  hear  the 
voice  of  God  for  himself;  as  for  Luther,  henceforth  he 
mingles  with  the  crowd,  and  takes  his  station  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  come  to  draw  from  the  common  fountain  of  light 
and  life. 

In  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Luther  found  that 
consolation  and  strength,  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 
Solitary,  in  ill  health,  and  saddened  by  the  exertions  of  his 
enemies  and  the  extravagances  of  some  of  his  followers,  — 
seeing  his  life  wearing  away  in  the  gloom  of  that  old  castle, 
he  had  occasionally  to  endure  terrible  struggles.  In  those 
times,  men  were  inclined  to  carry  into  the  visible  world  the 
conflicts  that  the  soul  sustains  with  its  spiritual  enemies ; 
Luther's  lively  imagmation  easily  embodied  the  emotions  of 
his  heart,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Mddle  Ages  had  still 
some  hold  upon  his  mind,  so  that  we  might  say  of  him, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  heretics :  there  was  yet  a  remnant  of  popery  in 
him.*  Satan  was  not  in  Luther's  view  simply  an  invisible 
though  real  being ;  he  thought  that  this  adversary  of  God 
appeared  to  men  as  he  had  appeared  to  Jesus  Christ.  Al- 
though the  authenticity  of  many  of  the  stories  on  this  subject 
contained  in  the  Table-talk  and  elsewhere  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, history  must  still  record  this  failing  in  the  reformer. 
Never  was  he  more  assailed  by  these  gloomy  ideas  than  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Wartburg.  In  the  dfiys  of  his  strength 
,  he  had  l^raved  the  devil  in  Worms;  but  now  all  the  re- 
former's powers  seemed  broken  andlfis  glory  tarnished.  vHe 
was  thrown  aside ;  Satan  was  victorious  in  bis  turn,  and  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  Luther  imagined  he  saw  his  giant 

*  Michelet,  in  his  Mimoires  de  LtUher,  derotea  more  than  thirty  pagts 
to  the  TftrioQB  accounts  of  these  Satanic  Tisitations. 
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form  standing  before  him,  lifting  his  finger  in  threatening 
attitude,  exulting  with  a  bitter  and  hellish  sneer,  and  gnashr 
ing  his  teeth  in  fearful  toge.  One  day  especially,  it  is  said, 
as  Luther  was  engaged  on  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  fancied  he  beheld  Satan,  filled  with  horror  at  his 
work,  tormenting  him,  and  prowling  round  him  like  a  lion 
about  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Luther,  alarmed  and  in* 
censed,  snatched  up  his  inkstand  and  flung  it  at  the  head  of 
his  enemy.  The  figure  disappeared,  and  the  missile  was 
dashed  in  pieces  against  the  wall.* 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  W^rtburg  began  to  be  insupport- 
able to  him.  He  felt  indignant  at  the  timidity  of  his  pro- 
tectors. Sometimes  he  would  remain  a  whole  day  plunged 
in  deep  and  silent  meditation,  and  awakened  from  it  only  to 
exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  at  Wittemberg !"  At  length  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer ;  there  has  been  caution  enough ; 
he  must  see  his  friends  again,  hear  them,  and  converse  with 
them.  True,  he  runs  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  but  nothing  can  stop  him.  About  the  end  of 
November,  he  secretly  quitted  the  Wartburg,  and  set  out  for 
Wittemberg.f 

A  fresh  storm  had  just  burst  upon  him.  At  last  the 
Sorbonne  had  spoken  out.  That  celebrated  school  of  Paris, 
the  first  authority  in  the  Church  after  the  pope,  the  ancient 
and  venerable  source  whence  theological  teaching  had  pro-« 
ceeded,  had  given  its  verdict  against  the  Reformation. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  propositions  condemned  by 
this  learned-  body.  Luther  had  said,  "  God  ever  pardons 
and  remits  sins  gratuitously^  and  requires  nothing  of  us  in 
return,  except  that  in  future  we  should  live  according  to 
righteousness."  And  he  had  added,  "  Of  all  deadly  sins, 
this  is  the  most  deadly,  namely,  that  any  one  should  think 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  damnable  and  deadly  sin  before  God.*' 
He  had  said  in  another  place,  "  Burning  heretics  is  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Holy  €Wiost." 

To  these  three  propositions,  and  to  many  others  besides, 

*  The  keeper  of  the  W9,rtbnrg  still  oarefally  directs  the  traveller's 
attention  to  the  spots  made  by  Luther's  inkstand. 
•f^  Maebete  er  sich  heimlich  aus  seiner  Patmo  auf.    L.  Op{>.  zviii.  288. 
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which  they  quoted,  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  replied;  - 
"  Heresy  I — ^let  him  he  accursed  I"* 

But  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  short  sta- 
ture, diffident,  and  plain  in  appearance,  dared  take  up  the 
gauntlet  which  the  first  college  in  the  world  had  thrown 
down.  They  knew  pretty  well  at  Wittemherg  what  shoukl 
be  thought  of  these  pompous  censures ;  they  knew  that  Roma 
had  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Dominicans,  and  that 
the  Sorbonne  was  led  away  by  two  or  three  fanatical  doctors 
who  were  designated  at  Paris  by  satirical  nicknames.-^  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  Apology,  Melancthon  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  defending  Luther;  but,  with  that  boldness  which 
characterizes  his  writings,  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  "  You  say  he  is  a  Manichean  I — he  is  a  Montanist  I 
— ^let  fire  and  faggot  repress  his  foolishness  I  And  who  is 
Montanist?  Luther,  who  would  have  us  believe  in  Holy 
Scripture  alone,  or  you,  who  would  have  men  believe  in  the 
opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures  rather  than  in  the  Word 
of  God  P**!  / 

To  ascribe  more  importance  to  the  word  of  a  man  than  to 
the  Word  of  God  was  in  very  truth  the  heresy  of  Montanus, 
as  it  still  is  that  of  the  pope  and  of  all  those  who  set  the  hier- 
archical authority  of  the  Church  or  the  interior  inspirations  of 
mysticism  far  above  the  positive  declarations  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Accordingly  the  youthful  master  of  arts,  who 
had  said,  "  I  would  rather  lay  down  my  life  than  my  faith,"  § 
did  not  stop  there.  He  accused  the  Sorbonne  of  having  ob- 
scured the  Gospel,  extinguished  faith,  and  substituted  an 
empty  philosophy  in  the  place  of  Christianity.  ||  After  this 
work  of  Melancthon*s,  the  position  of  the  dispute  was  changed; 

*  Determinatio  theologorum  Pariaiensiuia  super  doctrina  Lutherana. 
Corp.  Ref.  i.  366-388. 

t  Damnaratit  triumTiri  Beda,  Qttereus,  et  Chrittophorut.  Nomina  mmt 
hornm  moostrorum  etiam  Tulgo  nunc  nota  Belua,  Sierctu,  Christoiomvg, 
Zwinglii  Epp.  i.  176. 

X  Corp.  Ref.  i.  396. 

§  Sciafl  me  positmum  animaon  oitius  qnam  fidem.    Ibid. 

ii  £yangeliam  obscuratom  est,  fides  extincta £x  ChristiaaUmoi, 

oontra  omnem  sensom  fipiAtos,  facta  est  qusedam  philosophica  TiTeod] 
ratio.    Ibid:4«). 
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he  prored  unanswerably  that  the  heresy  was  at  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  the  catholic  tmth  at  Wittemberg. 

Meanwhile  Luther,  caring  little  for  the  condemnations  of 
the  Sorbonne,  was  proceeding  in  his  military  equipment 
to  the  university.  He  was  greatly  distressed  by  various  re- 
ports which  reached  him  on  the  road  of  a  spirit  of  impatience 
and  independence  that  was  showing  itself  among  some  of  his 
adherents.*  At  length  he  arrived  at  Wittemberg  without  being 
recognised,  and  stopped  at  AmsdorfiPs  house.  Immediately 
all  his  friends  were  secretly  called  together  ;f  and  Melancthon 
among  the  first,  who  had  so  often  said,  "  I  would  rather  die 
than  lose  him." J  They  came! — ^What  a  meeting  1— what 
joy ! — ^The  captive  of  the  Wartburg  tasted  in  their  society 
all  the  sweetness  of  christian  friendship.  He  learnt  the 
spread  of ,  the  Reformation,  the  hopes  of  his  brethren ;  and, 
delighted  at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  §  offered  up  a  prayer,— 
returned  thanks  to  God, — and  then  with  brief  delay  returned 
to  the  Wartburg. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Fresh  Reforms— Gabriel  Zwilling  on  the  Mass— The  Uniyeirsity— Me- 
lancthon*s  Propositions— The  Elector— Monastic  Institutipns  attacked 
—Emancipation  of  the  Monks— -Disturbances— Chapter  of  the  Augus- 
tine Monks — Carlstadt  and  the  Mass — First  Celebration  of  the  Iiord'i 
Supper— I^^)ortance  of  the  Mass  in  the  Romish  System. 

Luther's  joy  was  well  founded.  The  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion then  made  a  great  stride.  Feldkirchen,  always  in  the 
van,  had  led  the  assault ;  now  the  main  body  was  in  motion, 
and  that  power  which  carried  the  Reformation  from  the 
doctrine  it  had  purified  into  the  worship,  life,  and  constitu- 

^  Per  yiam  yezatus  rumoreyario  de  nostrorum  quorundam  importuni- 
tate.    L.  Epp.  11-  109. 

t  Liess  in  der  StiUe  seine  Freunde  fodem.    L.  0pp.  xviii.  238. 

t  Quo  si  mihi  earendum  est,  mort^m  fortius  tulero.  Corp.  Ref.  L 
453,455. 

§  Omnia  yehementer  placent  qaa  yideo  et  audio.    L.  Epp.  ii.  109 
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tiob  of  the  Church,  now  manifested  itself  by  a  new  explosion, 

more  formidable  to  the  papacy  than  even  the  first  had  been* 

Rome,  having  got  rid  of  the  reformer,  thought  the  heresy 
was  at  an  end.  But  in  a  short  time  everything  was  changed. 
Death  removed  from  the  pontifical  throne  the  man  who  had 
put  Luther  under  ihe  ban  of  the  Church.  Disturbances 
occurred  in  Spain,  and  compelled  Charles  to  visit  his  king- 
dom beyond  the  Pyrenees.  War  broke  out  between  ihis 
prince  and  Francis  I.,  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough  to 
occupy  the  emperor,  Soliman  made  an  incursion  into  Hun-^ 
gary.  Charles,  thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  was  foiled  to 
forget  the  monk  of  Worms  and  his  religious  innovations. 

About  the  same  time,  the  vessel  of  the  Reformation, 
which,  driven  in  every  direction  by  contrary  winds,  was  on 
the  verge  of  foundering,  righted  itself,  and  floated  proudly 
above  the  waters. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at  Wittemberg 
that  the  Reformation  broke  out.  We  ought  not  to  feel  sur« 
prise  at  this:  it  is  true  the  reformer  was  there  no  longer ^ 
but  no  human  power  could  drive  out  the  spirit  that  had 
animated  him. 

For  some  time  the  Church  in  which  Luther  had  so  often 
preached  re-echoed  with  strange  doctrines.  Gabriel  Zwil- 
ling,  a  zealous  monk  and  chaplain  to  the  convent,  was  there 
energetically  proclaiming  the  Reformation.  As  if  Luther, 
whose  name  was  at  that  time  everywhere  celebrated,  had 
become  too  strong  and  too  illustrious,  God  selected  feeble  and 
obscure  men  to  begin  the  Reformation  which  that  renowned 
doctor  had  prepared.  "Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  preacher, 
"  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  remembrance  of  his 
death,  and  not  to  make  it  an  object  of  adoration.  To  wor-» 
ship  it  is  a  real  idolatry.  The  priest  who  communicates 
alone  commits  a  sin.  No  prior  has  the  right  to  compel  a 
monk  to  say  mass  alone.  Let  one,  two,  or  three  ofiiciate, 
and  let  the  others  receive  the  Lord's  sacrament  under  both 
kinds."* 

This  is  what  Friar  Gabriel  required,  and  this  daring 

-  *  Einem  2  oder  3  befehlen  Mess  zu  balten,  und  die  andern  12  yon  dencn 
das  Saerament  itib  utraqug  specie  mit  empjfaben.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  460. 
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language  was  listened  to  approyingly  by  the  other  brethren, 
and  particularly  by  those  who  came  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.* They  were  disciples  of  the  Gospel,  and  why  should 
they  not  conform  in  everything  to  its  commands  ?  Had  not 
Luther  himself  written  to  Melancthon  in  the  month  of 
August :  "  Henceforth  and  for  ever  I  will  say  no  more 
private  masses  ?"f  Thus  the  monks,  the  soldiers  of  the 
hierarchy,  emancipated  by  the  Word,  boldly  took  part 
against  Rome. 

•  At  Wittemberg  they  met  with  a  violent  resistance  from 
the  prior.  Calling  to  mind  that  all  things  should  be  done 
with  order,  they  gave  way,  but  with  a  declaration  that  to 
uphold  the  mass  was  to  oppose  the  Grospel  of  God. 

The  prior  had  gained  the  day :  one  man  had  been  stronger 
than  them  all.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  this  move- 
ment of  the  Augustines  was  one  of  those  caprices  of  insub- 
ordination so  frdlquently  occurring  in  monasteries.  But  it 
was  in  reality  the  Spirit  of  God  itself  which  was  then 
agitating  all  Christendom.  A  solitary  cry,  uttered  in  the 
bosom  of  a  convent,  found  its  echo  in  a  thousand  voices ; 
and  that  which  men  would  have  desfred  to  confine  within 
the  walls  of  a  cloister,  went  forth  and  took  a  bodily  form  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  city. 

Humours  of  the  dissensions  among  the  friars  soon  spread 
through  the  town.  The  citizens  and  students  of  the  uni- 
versity took  part,  some  with,  some  against  the  mass.  Ilie 
elector's  court  was  troubled.  Frederick  in  surprise  sent  his 
chancellor  Pontanus  to  Wittemberg  with  orders  to  reduce  the 
monks  to  obedience,  by  putting  them,  if  necessary,  on  bread 
and  water; J  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  a  deputation  from  the  professors,  of  which  Melanc- 
thon formed  a  part,  visited  the  convent,  exhorting  the 
Ijrothers  to  attempt  no  innovations,§  or  at  least  to  wait  a 

*  Der  meiste  Theil  jener  Parthei  Niederrander  seyn.  Corp.  Ilef.  i.  476. 

i  Sed  ei  ego  amplius  non  faciam  misBam  priyatam  in  letemum.  L. 
Kpp.  ii.  36. 

t  WoUen  die  MSnehe  nicht  Mes^  halten,  sie  werdea's  bald  in  dec 
Kiichen  und  Keller  empfinden.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  461. 

9  Mit  dem  Mess  halten  keine  Neuerang  machm.    Ibid. 
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'little  longer.  Upon  this  all  their  seal  reyiyed :  as  they  were 
nnanimous  in  their  faith,  except  the  prior  who  comhated 
them,  they  appealed  to  Scripture,  to  the  understanding  of 
believers,  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  theologians;  and  two 
days  after  handed  in  a  written  declaration. 

The  doctors  now  examined  the  question  more  closely,  and 
found  that  the  monks  had  truth  on  their  side.  They  had 
gone  to  conyince,  and  were  conyinced  themselyes.  What 
ought  they  to  do  ?  their  consciences  cried  aloud ;  their  anxiety 
kept  increasing :  at  last,  after  long  hesitation,  they  formed  s^ 
courageous  resolution. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  uniyersity  made  their  report 
to  the  elector.  "  Let  your  electoral  highness,^  said  they, 
after  setting  forth  the  errors  of  the  mass,  "  put  an  end  to 
eyery  abuse^  lest  Christ  in  the  day  of  judgment  should  re* 
buke  us  as  he  did  the  people  of  Cap^naum.^ 

Thus  it  is  no  longer  a  few  obscure  monks  who  are  speak- 
ing ;  it  is  that  uniyersity  which  for  several  years  has  been 
hailed  by  all-the  wise  as  the  school  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
yery  means  employed  to  check  the  Reformation  are  those 
which  will  now  contribute  to  its  extension. 

Melancthon,  with  that  boldness  which  he  carried  into 
learning,  pubtished  fifty-fiye  propositions  calculated  to  en- 
lighten men's  minds. 

"  Just  as,''  ^'  looking  at  a  cross  said  he,  is  not  performing 
a  good  work,  but  simply  contemplating  a  sign  that  reminds 
us  of  Christ's  death ; 

^'  Just  as  looking  at  the  sun  is  not  performing  a  good 
work,  but  simply  contemplating  a  sign  that  reminds  us  of 
Christ  and  of  his  Gospel ; 

'^  So,  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  performing  a 
good  work,3nt  simply  making  use  of  a  sign  that  reminds  us 
of  the  grace  that  has  been  given  us  through  Christ 

"  But  here  is  the  differejice,  namely,  that  the  symbols  in- 
vented by  men  simply  remind  us  of  what  they  signify; 
while  the  signs  given  us  by  God,  not  only  remind  ui  of  the 
things  themselves,  but  assure  our  hearts  of  the  will  of 
God.»  • 

*  Signa  ab  hominibns  reperta  admooent  tantum ;  signa  a  Deo  traditai 
3* 
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''  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  does  not  justify,  so  the  mass  does 
not  justify.  - 

"  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  is  not  a  sacrifice  either  for  our 
Bins  or  for  the  sins  of  others,  so  the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice. 

"  There  is  but  one  sacrifice, — ^but  one  satisfaction, — Jesus 
Christ.    Besides  him,  there  is  none. 

"  Let  such  bishops  as  do  not  oppose  the  impiety  of  the 
mass  be  accursed." 

Tims  spoke  the  pious  and  gentle  Philip. 

The  elector  was  amazed.  •  He  had  desired  to  reduce  some 
young  friars, — ^and  now  the  whole  university,  Melancthon 
himself,  rose  in  their  defence.  To  wait  seemed  to  him  in  all 
things  the  surest  means  of  success.  He  did  not  like  sudden 
reforms,  and  desired  that  every  opinion  should  make  its  way 
without  obstruction.  "  Time  alone,"  thought  he,  "  clears 
up  all  things  and  brings  them  to  maturity."  And  yet  in 
spite  of  him  the  Reformation  was  advancing  with  hasty 
steps,  and  threatened  to  carry  everything"  along  with  it. 
Frederick  made  every  exertion  to  arrest  its  progress.  His 
authority,  the  influence  of  his  character,  the  reasons  that 
appeared  to  him  the  most  convincing,  were  all  set  in  opera-^ 
tion.  "  Do  not  be  too  hasty,"  said  he  to  the  theologians ; 
"  your  number  is  too  small  to  carry  such  a  reform.  If  it  is 
based  upon  the  Gospel,  others  will  discover  it  also,  and  you 
will  put  an  end  to  abuses  with  the  aid  of  the  whole  Church. 
Talk,  debate,  preach  on  these  matters  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  keep\ip  the  ancient  usages." 

Such  was  the  battle  fought  on  the  irabject  of  the  mass. 
The  monks  had  bravely  led  the  assault ;  the  theologians,  un- 
decided for  a  moment,  had  soon  come  to  their  support.  The 
prince  and  his  ministers  alone  defended  ^he  place.  It  has 
be^n  asserted  that  the  Reformation  was  accomplished  by  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  elector ;  but  far  from  that,  the 
assailants  shrunk  back  at  the  soynd  of  his  voice,  and  the 
mass  was  saved  for  a  few  days. 

The  heat  of  the  attack  had  been  already  directed  against 
another  point.    Friar  Gabriel  still  continued  his  heart-stir- 

pTroterquam  quod  admonent,  ccrtificant  ctiam  cor  do  yoluntate  Dei 
r4irp.  Rof.  i.  478. 
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ring  sermons  iu  the  church  of  the  Augustincs.  Moiia- 
chism  was  now  the  object  of  his  reiterated  blows ;  if  tho 
mass  was  the  stronghold  of  the  lioman  doctrmesy  the  monas« 
tic  orders  were  the  support  of  her  hierarchy.  These,  then, 
were  the  two  first  positions  that  must  be  carried. 

^^  No  one,"  said  Gabriel,  according  to  the  prior's  report,  "^ 
^'  no  dweller  in  the  convents  keeps  the  commandments  of 
Qod;  no  one  can  be  saved  under  a  cowl;*  every  man  that 
enters  a  cloister  enters  it  in  the  name  of  the  devil.  The 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  are  contrary  to  the 
Gospel" 

This  extraordinary  language  was  reported  to  the  prior, 
who  avoided  gomg  to  church  for  fear  he  should  hear  it. 

^'  Gabriel,"  said  they,  ''  desires  that  every  exertion  should 
be  made  to  empty  the  cloisters.  He  says  if  a  monk  is  met 
in  the  streets,  the  people  should  pull  him  by  the  frock  and 
laugh  at  him ;  and  that  if  they  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the 
convents  by  ridicule,  they  should  be  expelled  by  force.  Break 
open,  pull  down,  utterly  destroy  the  monasteries  (says  he),  so 
that  not  A  single  trace  of  them  may  remain ;  and  that  i^ot 
one  of  those  stones  that  have  contributed  to  shelter  so  much 
sloth  and  superstition  may  be  found  in  the  spot  they  so  long 
occupied."  •{- 

The  friars  were  astonished ;  their  consciences  told  them 
diat  Gabriel's  words  were  but  too  truCi  that  a  monkish  life 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  and  that  no  one 
could  dispose  of  theur  persons  better  than  themselves. 

Thirteen  Augustines  quitted  the  convent  together,  and 
laymg  aside  the  costume  of  their  order,  assumed  a  lay  dress. 
Those  who  possessed  any  learning  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  university,  in  order  one  day  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Cliurch ; 
and  those  whose  minds  were  uncultivated,  endeavomed  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  own  bands,  according 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  apostle,  and  the  example  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Wittember^.f    One  of  them,  who  understood 

*  Kein  Mfinch  werde  in  der  Kappe  selig.    Corp.  Ref.  L  433. 

f  Dass  man  nicht  ob  ein,  StUck  Ton  ^nem  Kloster  da  sey  gestanden, 
merken  mOge.    Ibid.  483. 

t  Etliche  unter  den  Bihrgom,  eiliehe  nnter  den  Studenten,  says  the 
prior  in  hia  complaint  to  the  Elector.    Ibid. 
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the  business  of  a  joiner,  applied  for  the  freedom  of  the  city, 

and  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 

If  Luther's  entry  into  the  Augustine  conyent  at  Erfiirth 
had  been  the  germ  of  the  Reformation^  the  departure  of 
these  thirteen  monks  from  the  convent  of  the  Augustines 
at  Wittemberg  was  the  signal  of  its  entering  into  possession 
uf  Christendom.  For  thirty  years  past  Erasmus  had  been 
unveiling  the  uselessness,  the  folly,  and  the  vices  of  the 
monks ;  and  all  Europe  laughed  and  grew  angry  with  him : 
but  sarcasm  was  requured  no  longer.  Thirteen  high-minded 
and  bold  men  returned  into  the  midst  of  the  world,  to  render 
themselves  profitable  to  society  and  fulfil  the  commandments 
of  God.  Feldkirchen*s  marriage  had  been  the  first  defeat  of 
the  hierarchy;  the  emancipation  of  these  thirteen  Angus* 
tines  was  the  second.  Monachism,  which  had  arisen  at  the 
tiu^e  when  the  Church  entered  upon  its  period  of  enslave- 
ment and  error,  was  destined  to  faU  at  the  dawning  of  liberty 
and  truth. 

This  daring  step  excited  universal  ferment  in  Wittemberg. 
Admiration  was  felt  towards  those  men  who  thus  came  to 
take  their  part  in  the  general  labours,  and  they  were  rer- 
ceived  as  brethren.  At  the  same  time  a  few  outcries  were 
heard  against  those  who  persisted  in  remaining  lazily  sheltered 
behind  the  walls  of  their  monastery.  The  monks  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  theu-  prior  trembled  in  their  cells ;  and 
the  latter,  carried  away  by  the  general  movement,  stopped 
the  celebration  of  the  low  masses. 

The  smallest  concession  in  so  critical  a  moment  ot 
necessity  precipitated  the  course  of  events.  The  prior's 
order  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  town  and  university, 
and  produced  a  sudden  explosion.  Among  the  students 
and  citizens  of  Wittemberg  were  found  some  of  those  turbu- 
lent men  whom  the  least  excitement  arouses  and  hurries 
into  criminal  disorders.  They  were  exasperated  at  the  idea 
of  the  low  masses,  which  even  the  superstitious  prior  had  sus- 
jiended,  still  being  said  in  the  parish  church ;  and  on  Tues- 
day the  3d  of  December,  as  the  mass  was  about  to  be  read, 
they  ran  up  to  the  altars,  took  away  the  books,  and  drove 
the  priests  out  of  the  chapel.    The  council  and  imiversity 
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vrcte  annoyed,  and'met  to  pnniflh  the  aatboiB  of  these  mis- 
deeds. But  the  passions  once  aroused  are  not  easily  quelled. 
The  Cordeliers  had  not  taken  part  in  this  movement  of  the 
Augustines.  On  the  following  day,  the  students  posted  a 
threatening  placard  on  the  gates  of  their  convent;  aftev 
that  forty  students  entered  their  church,  and  although  they 
refrained  from  violence,  they  ridiculed  the  monks,  so  that 
the  latter  dared  not  say  xnals  except  in  the  choir.  Towards 
evening  the  fathers  were  told  to  be  upon  their  guard :  '^  The 
students  (it  was  said)  are  resolved  to  attack  the  monastery  T 
The  frightened  religioners,  ilot  knowing  how  to  shelter 
themselves  from  these  real  or  supposed  attacks,  hastily 
besought  the  cQuncil  to  protect  them ;  a  guard  of  soldiers 
was  sent,  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear.  The  university 
caused  the  students  who  had  taken  part  in  these  disturb- 
ances to  be  arrested.  It  was  discovered  that  some  were 
from  Erfurth,  where  they  had  become  notorious  for  their  in- 
subordination.* The  penalties  of  the  university  were  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

And  yet  the  necessity  was  felt  of  inquiring  carefully  into  the 
lawfulness  of  monastic  vows.  A  chapter  of  Augiistine  monks 
from  Misnia  and  Thunngia  assembled  at  Wittemberg  in 
the  month  of  December.  They  came  to  the  same  opinion 
as  LQther.  On  the  onA  hand  they  declared  that  monastic 
vows  were  not  criminal,  but -on  the  other  that  they  were 
not  oWigatory.  "  In  Christ,"  said  they,  "  there  is  neither 
layman  nor  monk ;  each  one  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  mon- 
astery or  to  stay  in  it  Let  him  who  goes  forth  beware 
lest  he  abuse  his  liberty ;  let  him  who  remains  obey  his 
superiors,  but  through  love."  They  next  abolished  mendi- 
cancy apd  the  saying  of  masses  for  money ;  they  also  decreed 
that  the  best  instructed  among  them  should  devote  them- 
selves to  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the 
rest  should  support  their  brethren  by  the  work  of  theyr  own 
hands.t 

*  In  sumnia:  en  sollen  die  Aufrahr  etlicheiStudenten  yon  Erffoitli  er» 
weckt  haben.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  490. 
t  Corp.  Rfif.  i.  456.    The  editors  assign  tKis  decree  to  thp  month  of 
October  fcefoi'e  the  friars  had  quitted  the  con  vest  at  WHtrmboTg. 
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Tims  the  question  of  tows  appeared  settled ;  but  that  o( 
the  mass  was  undecided.  The  elector  still  resisted  the  tor- 
rent, and  protected  an  institution  which  he  saw  standing  in 
all  Christendom.  The  orders  of  so  indulgent  a  prince  could 
not  long  restrain  the  public  feeling.  Carlstadfs  head  in 
particular  was  turning  in  the  midst  of  the  general  ferment 
Zealous,  upright,  and  bold,  ready,  like  Luther,  to 'Sacrifice 
everything  for  the  truth,  he  w^  inferior  to  the  reformer  in 
wisdom  and  moderation ;  he  was  not  entirely  exempt  from 
vain-glory,  and  with  a  disposition  inclined  to  examine 
matters  to  the  bottom,  he  was  defective  in  judgment  and 
in  clearness  of  ideas.  Luther  had  dragged  him  from  the 
mire  of  scholasticism,  and  directed  him  to  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  Carlstadt  had  not  acknowledged  with  his  friend  the 
all-sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God.  Accordingly  he  was 
often  seen  adopting,  the  most  singular  ihterpretations.  So 
long  as  Luther  was  at  his  side,  the  superiority  of  the  master 
kept  the  scholar  within  due  bounds.  But  now  Carlstadt 
-  was  free.  In  the  university,  in  the  church,  everywhere  in 
Wittemberg,  this  little  dark-featured  man,  who  had  never 
excelled  in  eloquence,  might  be  heard  proclaiming  .with 
great  fervour  ideas  that  were  sometimesT  profound,  but  often 
enthusiastic  and  exaggerated.  "  What  madness,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  to  think  that  one  must  leave  tfce  Reformation  to  God's 
working  alone  I  A  new  order  of  things  is  beginning.  The 
hand  of  man  should  interfere.  Woe  be  to  him  who  lags  be- 
hind, and  does  not  climb  the  breach  in  the  cause  of  the 
Almighty." 

The  archdeacon's  language  communicated  to  others  the 
impatience  he  felt  himself.  "All  that  the  popes  have  or- 
dained is  impious,"  said  certain  upright  and  sincere  men 
who  followed  his  example.  "  Let  us  not  become  partakers 
ia  tliose  abominations  by  allowing  them  to  subsist  any 
longej.  What  is  'condemned  by  the  Word  of  God  ought 
to  be  put  doAvn  in  the  whole  of  Christendom,  whatever  may 
be  the  ordinances  of  men.  If  the  heads  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church  will  not  do  their  duty,  let  u«  do  ours.  Let  us 
renounce  all  negotiations,  conferences,  theses,  and  disputa- 
tions, and  let  us  apply  the  effectual  remedy  to  so  many  evils. 
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We  need  a  second  Elgah  to  throw  down  the  altan  of 
Baal." 

The  re-estabiishment  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  in  this  moment 
of  ferment  and  enthusiasm,  unquestionably  could  not  pre- 
sent the  solemnity  and  holiness  of  its  first  institution  by  the 
Son  of  God,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  and  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  But  if  God  now  made  use  of  weak  and  per- 
haps passionate  men,  it  was  nevertheless  his  hand  that  re- 
vived in  the  Church  the  feast  of  his  love. 

In  the  previous  October,  Carlstadt  had  already  celebrated 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  private  vnth  twelve  of  his  friends,  in 
accordance  with  Christ's  institution.  On  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas  he  gave  out  from  the  pulpit  that  on  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  circumcision  (the  first  day  of  the  year)  he  ^ould 
distribute  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  (bread  and  wine)  to 
all  who  presented  themselves  at  the  altar ;  that  he  would 
omit  all  useless  forms,*  and  in  celebrating  this  mass  would 
wear  neither  cope  nor  chasuble. 

The  affrighted  council  entreated  the  councillor  Beyer  to 
prevent  such  a  flagrant  irregularity ;  and  upon  this  Carlstadt 
resolved  not  to  wait  until  the  appointed  day.  On  Christmas- 
day,  1521,  he  preached  in  the  parish  church  on  the  necessity 
of  quitting  the  mass  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds.  After  the  sermon  he  went  to  the  altar ;  pronounced 
the  words  of  consecration  in  German,  and  then  turning  to- 
wards the  attentive  people,  said  with  a  solemn  voice : 
"Whosoever  feels  the  burden  of  his  sins,  and  hungers ^ and 
thirsts  for  the  grace  of  God,  let  him  come  and  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord."f  And  then,  without  elevating 
the  host,  he  distributed  the  bread  and  wine  to  aU,  saying : 
"  This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  and  ever- 
lasting Covenant." 

Antagonist  sentiments  prevailed  in  the  assembly.  Some, 
feeling  that  a  new  grace  from  God  had  been  given  to  the 
Church,  approached  the  altar  in  silence  and  emotion.  Others, 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  novelty,  drew  nigh  with  a  certain 

*  Und  die  anderen  Schirymsiege  aUe  anssen  lassen.   Corp.Hef.  i.  512. 
t  Wer  mit  Sunden  beschwert  und  nach  der  Gnado  Gottea  hungrig  und 
durstig.    Ibid.  540. 
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sense  of  agitation  and  impatience.  Fire  commaieants 
alone  had  presented  themselyes  in  the  confessional :  the 
rest  sunply  took  part  in  the  puhlic  confession  of  sins. 
Carlstadt  .gave  a  puhlic  ahsolution  to  all,  imposing  on 
them  no  other  penance  than  this :  '^  Sin  no  more."  They 
finished  hy  sin^g  the  Agmu  Deu* 

No  one  opposed  Carlstadt ;  these  reforms  had  abeady  ob- 
tained general  assent  The  archdeacon  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  again  on  New  Year's  day,  and  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, and  from  that  time  it  was  regularly  celebrated. 
Einsidlen,  one  of  the  elector's  councillors,  having  reproached 
Carlstadt  with  see&mg  his  own  glory  rather  than  the  salva^ 
tion  of  his  hearers :  '^  Mighty  lord,"  replied  he,  '^  there  is  no 
form  of  death  that  can  make  pie  withdraw  from  Scripture. 

The  Word  has  come  upon  me  with  such  promptitude 

Woe  be  to  me  if  I  preach  it  not  T'f  -  Shortly  after,  Carlstadt 
married. 

In  the  month  of  January  1522,  the  council  and  university 
of  Wittemberg  regulated  the  celebration  of  the  Iiord's  Sup* 
per  according  to  the  new  ritual.  They  were,  at  the  same 
time,  engaged  on  the  means  of  reviving  the  moral  infiuence 
of  religion;  for  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  restore 
simultaneously  faith,  worship,  and  morality.  It  was  decreed 
not  to  tolerate  mendicants,  whether  they  were  begging  friars 
or  not ;  and  that  in  every  street  there  should  be  some  pious 
man  commissioned  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  summon 
open  sinners  before  the  university  and  the  council.  ( 

Thus  fell  the  mass — ^the  principal  bulwark  of  Rome ;  thus 
the  Reformation  passed-  from  simple  teaching  into  public 
worship.  For  three  centuries  the  mass  and  transubstantia- 
tion  had  been  peremptorily  established.§  From  that  period 
everything  in  the  Church  had  taken  a  new  direction;  all 
things  tended  to  the  glory  of  man  and  the  worship  of  the 

*  Wenn  man  oommunicirt  hat,  so  sinxt  man :  Agmu  Dei  earmen. 
Corp.  Ref.  i.  540. 

t  Mir  ist  das  Wort  fast  in  grosser  Geschwindigkeit  eingefallen.  Ibid. 
545. 

t  Keinen  o£fenbaren  SUnder  ssn  dnlden Ibid.  540.     . 

§  By  the  Conncil  of  Lateran,  in  1215. 
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priest.  The  Holy  Sacrament  had  been  adored ;  festiyab  had 
been  instituted  in  honoiir  of  the  sublimest  of  miracles ;  the 
adoration  of  Mary  had  acquired  a  high  importance ;  the^ 
priest  who,  on  his  consecration,  received  the  wonderful  power 
of  "  making  the  body  of  Christ,"  had  been  separated  from 
the  laity,  and  had  become,  according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man;*  celibacy  had  been  pro* 
claimed  as  an  inviolable  law ;  auricular  confession  had  been 
enforced  upon  the  people,  and  the  cup  denied  them ;  for  how 
could  humble  laymen  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  priests 
invested  with  the  most  august  ministry?  The  mass  was 
an  insult  to  the  Son  of  God :  it  was  opposed  to  the  perfect 
grace  of  His  cross,  and  the  spotless  glory  of  His  ever- 
lasting kingdom.  But  if  it  lowered  the  Saviour,  it  exalted 
the  priest,  whom  it  invested  with  the  unparalleled  power  of 
reproducing  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  will,  the  Sovereign  Crea- 
tor. Prom  that  time  the  Church  seemed  to  exist  not  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  simply  to  reproduce  Christ  bodily,  f 
The  Roman  pontiff,  whose  humblest  servants  created  at 
pleasure  the  body  of  God  hfms^lf,  sat  as  God  in  the  temple 
of  God,  and  claimed  a  spiritual  treasure,  from  which  he  "drew 
at  will  indulgences  for  the  pardon  of  souls. 

Such  were  the  gross  errors  which,  for  three  centuries,  had 
been  imposed  on  the  Church  in  conjunction  with  the  mass. 
When  the  Reformation  abolished  this  institution  of  man,  it 
abolished  these  abuses  also.  The  step  taken  by  the  arch- 
deacon of  Wittemberg  was  therefore  one  of  a  very  extended 
range.  The  splendid  festivals  that  used  to  amuse  the  people, 
the  worship  of  the  Virgm,  the  pride  of  the  priesthood,  the 
authority  of  the  pope — all  tottered  with  the  mass.  The 
glory  was  withdrawn  from  the  priests,  to*  return  .to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Reformation  took  an  immense  stride  in  ad- 
vance. 

*  Sacerdos  constitaitur  medias  inter  Deum  et  populam.  Th«  Aquinu 
Summa,  iii.  22. 

t  Perfectio  hnjas  sacramenti  non  est  in  nsu  fideliam,  sed  in  oonsecaro* 
ticme  materisB.    Tbid.  Quest.  80. 
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-   CHAPTER  VIL 

False  Reform— The  New  Prophets— The  Prophets  at  Wittemherg-^ 
Melancthon^The  Elector— Lather— Carlstadt  and  the  Images— Dia- 
"  turbaaces— Luther  is  called  for— He  does  not  hesitate— Dangers. 

Prejudiced  men  might  have  seen  nothing  in  the  work  that 
was  going  on  but  the  effects  of  an  empty  enthusiasm.  The 
very  facts  were  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  a  Reformation  based  on  the 
Word  of  God  and  a  fanatical  excitement. 

Whenever  a  great  reli^ous  ferment  takes  place  in  the 
Church,  some  impure  elements  always  appear  with  the 
manifestations  of  truth.  We  see  the  rise  of  one  or  more 
false  reforms  proceeding  from  man,  and  whiclr  serve  as  a  tes-> 
timony  or^countersign  to  the  real  reform.  Thus  many  false 
messiahs  in  the  time  of  Christ  testified  that  the  real  Messiah 
had  appeared.  The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  presenting  a  similar  phe- 
jiomenon.  In  the  small  town  of  Zwickau  it  was  first  mani- 
fested. 

In  that  place  there  lived  a  few  men  who,  agitated  by  the 
great  events  that  were  then  stirring  all  Christendom,  aspired 
at  direct  revelations  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  meekly  desir- 
ing sanctification  of  heart,,  and  who  asserted  that  they  were 
called  to  complete  the  Reformation  so  feebly  sketched  out 
by  Luther.  "  What  is  the  use,"  said  they,  "  of  clinging  so 
closely  to  the  Bible  ?  Tlie  Bible !  always  the  Bible!  Can  the 
Bible  preach  to  us  ?  Is  it  suflScient  for  our  instruction  ?  If 
God  had  designed  to  instruct  us  by  a  book,  would  he  not 
have  sent  us  a  Bible  from  heaven  ?  It  is  by  the  Spirit  alone 
that  we  can  be  enlightened.  God  himself  speaks  to  us, 
God  himself  reveals  to  us  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we 
should  preach."  Thus  did  these  fanatics,  like  the  adherents 
X)f  Rome,  attack  the  fundamental  prmciple  on  which  the 
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oitke  Reforniadon  is  fotmded— *the  all-snfficiency  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

A  simple  clothier,  Nicholas  Storch  by  name,  amionnoed 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  during  the  night,* 
and  that  after  communicating  matters  which  he  could  not  yet 
reveal,  said  to  him :  "  Thou  shalt  sit  on  my  throne."  A  former 
Btiident  of  Wittemberg,  one  Mark  Stubner,  joined  Storch, 
and  immediately  forsook  his  studies ;  for  he  had  received  direct 
from  God  (said  he)  the  gift  of  interpreting  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Another  weaver,  Mark  Thomas,  added  to  tlieir  num* 
ber ;  and  a  new  adept,  Thomas  Munzer,  a  man  of  fanatical 
character,  gave  a  regular  organization  to  this  rising  sect 
Storch,  desirous  of  following  Christ's  example,  selected  from 
among  his  followers  twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disci- 
ples. All  loudly  declared,  as  a  sect  in  our  days  has  done, 
that  apostles  and  prophets  were  at  length  restored  to  the 
Church  of  God.f 

The  new  prophets,  pretending  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  ©f 
those  of  old,  began  to  proclaim  their  mis^on:  "  Woe!  woeT 
said  they ;  "  a  Church  governed  by  men  so  corrupt  as  the 
bishops  cannot  be  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  impious  rulers 
of  Christendom  will  be  overtlirown.  In  &ye,  six,  or  seven 
yearsf  a  universal  desolation  will  come  upcTn  the  world.  The 
Tiurk  will  seize  upon  Germany ;  all  the  priests  will  be  put 
to  death,  even  those  who  are.  married.  No  ungodly  man,  no 
sinner  will  remain  alive ;  and  after  the  earth  has  been  puri- 
fied by  blood,  God  will  then  set  up  a  kingdom ;  Storch  will 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  commit 
the  government  of  the  nations  to  the  saints.^  Then  there 
will  be  one  only  faith,  one  only  baptism.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  at  hand,  and  the  end  of  the  world  draweth  nigh. 
Woe  I  woe  I  woe  I"  Then  declaring  that  infant  baptism  was 
valueless,  the  new  prophets  called  upon  all  men  to  come  and 
receive  from  their  hands  the  true  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  their 
introduction  into  the  new  Church  of  God. 

*  Advolasse  Gftbrielem  Angelam.    Camerarii  Vita.  Mel.  p.  48. 

i*  Breyiter,  de  sese  praedicant  tuob  esso  propheticos  et  apostolioos. 
Corp.  Ref.  i,  514.    The  author  alludes  to  the  followers  of  Irying.^T]i. 

X  Ut  reruiB  potiatur  et  instanret  sacra  et  respublicas  tradat  Sanctis 
vizis  tenendas.    Camerar.  Vita.  Mel.  d.  45. 
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Thfs  langaage  made  a  deep  impressioii  on  the  people. 
Many  pious  souls  were  stirred  by  the  thought  that  prophets 
were  again  restored  to  the  Church,  and  all  those  who  were 
fond  of  the  marvellous  threw  themselves  into  the  anus  of 
the  extravagants  of  Zwickau, 

But  scarcely  had  this  old  heresy,  which  had  already  ap- 
peared ill  the  days  of  Montanism  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
found  followers,  when  it  met  with  a  powerful  antagonist  in 
the  Reformation.  Nicholas  Hausmann,  of  whom  Luther 
gave  this  powerful  testimony,  "  What  we  preach,  he  prac- 
tises,"* was  pastor  of  Zwickau.  This  good  man  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  pretensions  of  the  false 
prophets.  He  checked  the  innovations  that  Storch  and  his 
followers  desired  to  introduce,  and  his  two  deacons  acted  in 
unison  with  him.  The  fanatics,  rejected  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  fell  into  another  extravagance.  They  formed 
meetings  in  which  revolutionary  doctrines  were  professed. 
The  people  were  agitated,  and  disturbances  broke  out  A 
priest,  carrying  the  host,  was  pelted  with  stones  ;f  the  civil 
authority  interfered,  and  cast  the  ringleaders  into  prison. J 
Exasperated  by  this  proceeding,  and  eager  to  vindTcate  them- 
selves and  to  obtain  redress,  Storch,  Mark  Thomas,  and 
Stubner  repaired  \o  Wittemberg,§ 

They  arrived  there  on  the  27th  of  December  1521. 
Storch  led  the  way  with  the  gait  and  bearing  of  a  trooper.|| 
Mark  Thomas  and  Stubner  followed  him.  The  disorder  then 
prevailing  in  Wittemberg  was  favourable  to  thek  desigiis. 
The  youths  of  the  academy  and  the  citizens,  already  pro- 
foundly agitated  and  in  a  state  of  excitement,  were  a  soil 
well  fitted  to  receive  these  new  prophets. 

Thinking  themselves  sure  of  support,  they  immediately 
called  on  the  professors  of  the  university,  in  order  to  obtain 

*  Quod  nos  dooemas,  iUe  fkeit. 

t  Einon  Priester  der  das  YenerabUe  getragen  mft  Steinen  geworfen. 
Seek.  p.  482. 

X  Sunt  et  iUio  in  vinoula  coi^eoti.    Mel.  Corp.  Ref.  i.  513. 

§  Uac  advolarunt  tre»  viri,  duo  lanificesy  Uteranim  rudes,  literatus 
tertias  est.    Ibid. 

11  Incedens  more  et  hablta  militam  istomm  quos  Lanzknecht  dicimua. 
L,  £pp.  ii.  245. 
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their  sanction.  ^'  We  are  sent  by  God  to  infltract  the  pec^de," 
said  they.  *^  We  have  held  familiar  conversations  with  the 
Lord ;  YfG  know  what  will  happen  ;*  in.  a  word,  we  are  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  appeal  to  Dr  Luther."  This  strange  lan- 
guage astonished  the  professors. 

"  Who  has  commissioned  you  to  preach?"  asked  Melanc- 
tlion  of  his  old  pupil  Stubner,  whom  he  received  into  his 
house.  "  The  Lord  our  God." — ^^  Have  you  written  'any 
books?" — *^  The  Lord  our  God  has  forbidden  me  to  do  so." 
Melancthon  was  agitated :  be  gre^  alarmed  and  astonished. 

''  There  are,  indeed,  extraordinary  spirits  in  these  men," 

said  he;  ''but  what  spirits? Luther  alone  can  decide.    On 

the  one  hand,  let  us  beware  of  quenching  the  Spirit  of  Grod, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  being  led  astray  by  the  spirit  of  Satan." 

Storch,  being  of  a  restless  disposition,  soon  quitted  Wittem- 
berg.  Stubner  remained.  Animated  by  an  eager  spirit  of  pro- 
sely  tism,  he  went  through  the  city,  speaking  now  to  one,  then 
to  another ;  and  many  acknowledged  him  as  a  prophet  from 
God.  He  addressed  himself  more  particularly  to  a  Swabiaa 
named  Cellarius,  a  friend  of  Melancthon's,  who  kept  a  school 
in  which  he  used  to  instruct  a  great  number  of  young  people,  . 
and  who  soon  fully  acknowledged  the  mission  of  the  new 
prophets. 

Melancthon  now  became  stiU  more  perplexed  and  uneasy. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  visions  of  the  Zwickau  prophets  that 
disturbed  him,  as  their  new  doctrine  on  baptism.  It  seemed 
to  him  conformable  with  reason,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
deserving  examination;  "  for"  said  he,  "  we  must  neither^ 
admit  nor  reject  any  thing  lightly."-}- 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Melancthon's  hesi- 
tation and  anxiety  are  a  proof  of  the  uprightness  of  his  heart, 
more  honourable  to  him,  perhaps,  than  any  systematic  op- 
position would  have  been. 

The  elector  bfinself,  whom  Melancthon  styled  ^  the  Jan^p 

*  Esse  dbi  oum  Deo  familiaria  coUoquift,  videre  ftitara MeL  £1m- 

tori,  27th  Dec.  1521.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  514. 

t  Censebat  enim  neque  admittendom  oeqii«  rtgiciendam  qatoqiuun  to« 
mm.   Gamer.  Vita  Mel.  p.  49. 
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of  IsraeV'*  hesitated.  Prophets  and  apostles  in  tbe  eleo 
torate  of  Saxony  as  in  Jerusalem  of  old  I  '^  This  is  a  great 
matta',''  said  he ;  '^  and  as  a  layman,  I  cannot  understand  it 
But'rather  than  fight  against  God,  I  would  take  a  staff  in  my 
hand,  and  descend  from  my  throne." 

^t  length  ho  informed  the  professors^  hy  his  councillors, 
that  they  had  sufficient  trouble  in  hand  at  Wittemberg; 
that  in  all  probability  these  pretensions  of  the  Zwickau  pro- 
phets were  only  a  temptation  of  the  devil;  and  that  the 
wisest  course,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  to  let  the  matter  drop 
of  itself ;  neyertheless  that,  under  all  circumstances,  whenever 
bis  highness  should  clearly  perceive  God's  wiH,  he  would 
take  counsel  of  neither  brother  nor  mother,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  suffer  everything  in  the  cause  of  truth.f 

Luther  in  the  Wartburg  was  apprized  of  the  agitation 
prevailing  in  the  court  and  at  Wittemberg.  Strange  men 
had  appeared,  and  the  source  whence  their  mission  pro- 
ceeded was  unknown.  He  saw  immediately  that  God  had 
f>ennitted  these  afflicting  events  to  humble  his  servants,  and 
to  excite  them  by  trials  to  strive  more  earnestly  after  sancti- 
fieation. 

"  Your  electoral  gr^e,"  wrote  he  to  Frederick,  "  has  for 
many  years  been  collecting  relics  from  every  country.  God 
has  satisfied  your  desire,  and  has  sent  you,  without  cost  or 

trouble,  a  whole  cross,  with  nails,  spears,  and  scourges 

Health  and  prosperity  to  the  new  relic! Only  let  your 

highness  fearlessly  stretch  out  your  arm,  and  suffer  the  nails 

to  enter  your  flesh  I I  always  expected  that  Satan  would 

send  us  this  plague." 

But  at  the  same  time  nothing  appeared  to  him  more 
urgent  than  to  secure  for  others  the  liberty  that  he  claimed 
for  himself.  He  had  not  two  ^veights  and  two  measures. 
**  Beware  of  throwing  them  into  prison,"  wrote  he  to  Spala- 
,  tin.  .  '^  Let  not  the  prince  dip  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  these 
new  prophets."  J     Luther  went  far  beyond  his  age,  and  even 

*  Electori  lucernsB  Israel.    Gamer.  Vita  Mel.  p.  513. 

t  Dariiber  anch  leiden  was  S.'C.  O.  leiden  sollt.    Ibid.  p.  687* 

t  Ne  princeps  manus  cruentet  in  prophetis.    L.  £pp.  ii.  186). 
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beydnd  many  other  reformers,  on  the  subject  of  religiouf 
liberty.  - 

Gircumstanceff  were  becoming  eyety  day  more  serious  in 
Wittemberg.* 

Carlstadt  rejected  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  pro- 
phets, and  particjilarly  their  anabaptism;  but  there  is  a 
contagion  in  religious  enthusiasm  that  a  head  like  his  could 
not  easily  ifesist.  From  the  arrival  of  the  men  of  Zwickau 
in  Wittemberg,  Carlstadt  accelerated  his  movements  in  the^ 
direction  of  violent  reforms.  "  We  must  fall  upon  every 
ungodly  practice,  and  overthrow  them  all  in  a  day,"  said  he.f 
He  brought  together  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  against 
images,  and  inveighed  with  increasing  energy  against  the 
idolatry  of  Rome.  "  They  fall  down — ^they  crawl  before 
these  idols,"  exclaimed  he ;  '^  they  bum  tapers  before  tbem, 

and  make  them  offerings Let  us  arise  and  tear  them  from 

•the  altars  I" 

These  words  were  not  uttered  in  vain  before  the  people. 
They  entered  the  churches,  carried  away  the  images,  broke 
them  in  pieces,  4nd  burnt  them,  j;  It  would  have  been  better 
to  wait  until  their  abolition  had  been  legally  proclaimed ; 
but  some  thought  that  the  caution  of  the  chiefs  would 
compromise  the  Reformation  itself. 

To  judge  by  the  language  of  these  enthusiasts,  there  were 
no  true  Christians  in  Wittemberg  save  those  who  went  not 
to  confession,  who  attacked  the  priests,  and  who  ate  meat  on 
fast  days.  If  any  one  was  suspected  of  not  rejecting  all  the 
rites  of  the  Church  as  an  invention  of  the  devil,  he  was  set 
down  as  a  worshipper  of  Baal.  "  We  must  form  a  Church," 
cried  they,  "  composed  of  saints  only  I" 

The  citizens  of  Wittemberg  laid  before  the  council  certain 
articles  which  it  was  forced  to  accept.  Many  of  the  articles 
were  conformable  to  evangelical  morals.  They  required 
more  particularly  that  all  *  housesf  of  public  amusement 
should  be  closed. 

*  Ubi  fiebant  omnia  in  dies  difficiliora.    Camer.  Vita  Mel.  p.  49. 
f  Irracoidiim  et  demoliendum  statim.    Ibid. 

t  Die  Bilder  in  stiirmen  und  aus  den  Kircben  zu  werfen.  Math. 
p.  31. 
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But  Carktadt  soon  went  still  farther :  he  began  to  despise 
learning;  and  the  old  professor  was  heard  from  his  chair 
advising  his  pupils  to  return  home,  to  take  up  the  spade,  to 
guide  the  plough,  and  quietly  cultivate  the  earth,  because 
man  was  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  George  . 
Mohr,  the  master  of  the  boys'  school  at  Wittemberg,  led 
away  by  the  same  fanaticism,  called  to  the  assembled  citizens 
from  the  window  of  his  schoolroom  to  come  and  take  away 
their  children.  Why  should  they  study,  since  Storch  and 
Stubner  had  never  been  at  the  university,  and  yet  they  were 

prophets  ? A  mechanic,  therefore,  was  as  good  as  all  the 

doctors  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  better,  to  preach  the  Gospel 

Thus  arose  doctrines  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  had  been  prepared  by  the  revival  of  letters.  It 
was  with  the  weapon  of  theological  learning  that  Luther 
had  attacked  Rome;  and  the  enthusiasts  of  Wittemberg, 
like  the  fanatical  monks  with  whom  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  . 
had  contended,  presumed  to  trample  all  human  learning 
under  foot.  If  this  vandalism  succeeded  in  holding  its 
ground,  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  lost ;  and  another  ir- 
ruption of  barbarians  would  extinguish  the  light  that  God 
had  kindled  in  Christendom. 

The  results  of  these  strange  discourses  soon  showed  tiliem- 
selves.  Men's  minds  were  prejudiced,  agitated,  diverted 
from  the' Gospel;  the  university  became  disorganized;  the 
demoralized  students  broke  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  dis- 
persed; and  the  governments  of  Germany  rec«dled  their  sub- 
jects.* Thus  the  men  who  desired  to  reform  and  vivify  every 
thing,  were  on  the  point  of  ruining  alLf  One  struggle  more 
(exclaimed  the  friends  of  Rome,  who  on  all  sides  were  re- 
gaining their  confidence), — one  last  struggle,  and  all  will  be 
ours! 

Promptly  to  check  the  excesses  of  these  fanatics  was  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  Reformation.  But  who  could  do 
it  ?  Melancthon  ?  He  was  too  young,  too  weak,  too  much 
agitated  himself  by  these  strange  apparitions.  The  elector  ? 
He  was  the  most  pacific  man  of  his  age.    To  build  Castles 

'  Etliche  Fursten  ihre  Bewandten  abgefordert.    Corp.  Kef.  L  560. . 
+  Perdita  et  funditus  diruta.    Camer.  Vit.  McI.  p.  52. 
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at  Al^bnrgy  Weimar,  Lochaa,  and  Cobmg;  to  adorn 
dmrehes  with  the  beautifol  picturea  of  Lucas  Cranach;  to 
improYe  the  singing  in  the  chapelB;  to  advanoe  the  proa*- 
perity  of  bis  university;  to  promote  the  hairiness  of  his  sab- 
jects;  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  children  whom  he  met  play- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  give  them  little  presents  :-Hiuch  were 
the  gentle  occupations  of  his  life.  And  now  in  his  advanced 
age,  would  he  contend  with  fanatics — would  he  oppose 
violence  to  violence  ?  How  could  the  good  and  pious  Fred- 
rick make  up  his  miild  to  this  ? 

The  disease  continued  to  spread,  and  no  one  stood  for- 
ward to  check  it  Luther  was  far  from  Wittembei;g,  Con- 
cision and  ruin  had  taken  hold  of  the  city.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  seen  an  enemy  spring  from  its  own  bosom  more 
formidable  than  popes  and  emperors.  It  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  abyss. 

Luther  I  Luther  I  was  the  general  and  unanimous  cry  at 
Wittemberg.  The  citizens  called  for  him  earnestly;  the 
professors  desired  his  advice ;  the  prophets  themselves  ap- 
pealed to  him.    All  entreated  him  to  return.* 

We  may  imagine  what  was  passing  in  the  reformer's 
mind.  All  the  terrors  of  Rome  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  now  wrung  his  heart.  It  Is  from  the  very  midst 
of  the  Reformation  that  its  enemies  have  gone  forth.  It  is 
preying  upon  its  own  vitals ;  and  that  doctrine  which  alone 
brought  peace  to  his  troubled  heart  becomes  the  occasion  of 
fatal  disturbances  to  the  Church. 

)^  If  I  knew,"  he  had  once  said,  ''  that  my  doctrine  injured 
one  man,  one  single  man,  however  lowly  and  obscure  (which 
it  cannot,  for  it  is  the  Gospel  itself),  I  would  rather  die  ten 
times  than  not  retract  it'^f  And  now  a  whole  city,  and 
that  city  Wittemberg,  is  falling  into  disorder  I  True,  his 
doctrine  has  no  share  in  this;  but  from  every  quarter  of 
Germany  voices  are  hoaii  accusing  him  of  it.  Pains  more 
keen  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  assail  him  now,  and  new 
temptations  agitate  him.    "  Can  such  then  be  the  end  of  this 

*  Latheram  reTOoarimiu  ex    eremo  sno  magnls  de  oauaifli    Coipw 
net.  i.  566. 
-^  Mochte  ich  ehe  zohn  Tode  leyden.    Wieder  Bnmr,  L.  0pp.  XTtii.  6ia» 
VOL.  III.    -  4   . 
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great  woik  of  the  Sefonnation?"  said  he  to  hunself.   Imposd- 

hie  I— he  rejects  these  doahts.    God  has  hegtm, God  will 

perfect  the  work.  "  I  creep  in  deep  humility  to  the  grace  oi 
the  Lord,"*  exclaimed  he,  ^  and  beseech  him  that  his  name 
may  remain  attached  to  this  work ;  and  that  if  anything  im- 
pure be  mixed  up  with  it,  he  will  remember  that  I  am  a  sinfal 
man." 

The  news  communicated  to  Lnther  of  the  inspiration  of 
these  new  prophets,  and  of  their  sublime  interviews  with  God, 
did  not  stagger  him  one  moment.  He  knew  the  depth,  the 
anguish,  the  humiliation  of  the  spiritual  life :  at  Eriiitth  and 
Wittemberg  he  had  made  trial  of  the  power  of  God,  which  did 
not  so  easily  permit  him  to  belieye  that  God  appeared  to  his 
creatures  and  conversed  with  them.  "  Ask  these  prophets," 
wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "whether  they  have  felt  those 
spiritual  torments,  those  creations  of  God,  that  death  and 

hell  which  accompany  a  real  regeneration f    And  if 

they  speak  to  you  only  of  agreeable  things,  of  tranquil  im- 
pressions, of  devotion  and  piety,  as  they  say,  do  not  believe 
them,  although  they  should  pretend  to  have  been  transported 
to  the  third  heaven.  Before  Christ  could  attain  his  glory,  he 
was  compelled  to  sufT^  death ;  and  in  like  manner  the  be- 
liever must  go  through  the  bitterness  of  sin  before  he  can 
obtain  peace.  Do  you  desire  to  know  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  in  which  God  talks  with  men  ?  Listen :  As  a  lion  ' 
80  hath  he  broken  all  my  hones  :  I  am  cast  out  from  before 

his  face,  and  my  soul  is  abased  even  to  the  gates  of  hell 

No !  The  Divine  Majesty  (as  they  pretend)  does  not  speak 
directly,  so  that  men  may  see  it ;  for  no  man  can  see  my  face 
and  live,^ 

But  his  firm  conviction  of  the  delusion  under  which  these 
prophets  were  labouring,  served  but  to  augment  Luther's 
grief.  Has  the  great  truth  of  salvation  by  grace  so  quickly 
'  lost  its  charms  that  men  turn  aside  from  it  to  follow  fables  ? 
He  begins  to  feel  that  the  work  is  not  so  easy  as  he  had 
thought  at  first.    He  stumbles  at  the  first  stone  that  th^de- 

'  *  Ich  krieche  zu  seiner  Gnaden.    L.  0pp.  xriii.  615. 

-f  Qiiacras  num  expert!  sint  spiritnales  illas  anipistias  «t  s»tiyita<es 
dxTioas,  mortes  infercosque.    L.  Epp.  ii.  215. . 
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cdifalness  of  the  human  heart  had  placed  in  his  path ;  he  in 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  anxiety.  He  resolves,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  to  remove  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  people,  and  ie- 
cides  on  returning  to  Wittemberg. 

At  that  time  he  was  threatened  by  imminent  dangers. 
The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  fancied  themselves  on  the 
very  eve  of  destroying  it.  George  of  Saxony,  equally  indis- 
posed towards  Rome  and  Wittemberg,  had  written,  as  early  as 
the  16th  of  October  1521,  to  Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother, 
to  draw  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation. 
"  Some,"  said  he,  "deny  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  Others  (and 
these  are  monks  I)  attach  bells  to  swine  and  set  them  to  drag 
the  relics  of  St  Anthony  through  the  streets,  and  then  throw 
them  into  the  mire.*  AH  this  is  the  knit  of  Luther's  teach- 
ing !  Entreat  your  brother  the  elector  cither  to  punish  the 
ungodly  authors  of  these  innovations,  or  at  least  publicly  to 
declare  his  opinion  of  them.  Our  changing  beard  and  hair 
remind  us  that  we  have  reached  the  hitter  portion  of  our 
course,  and  urge  us  to  put  an  end  to  such  great  evils." 

After  this  George  departed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  imperial 
government  at  Nuremberg.  He  had  scarcely^arrived  when 
he  made  every  exertion  to  urge  it  to  adopt  measures  of  seve- 
rity. In  effect,  on  the  21st  of  January,  this  body  passed  an 
edict,  in  which  it  complained  bitterly  that  the  priests  said 
mass  without  being  robed  in  their  sacerdotal  garments,  con- 
secrated the  sacrament  in  German,  administered  it  without 
having  received  the  requisite  confession  from  the  communi- 
cants, placed  it  in  the  hands  of  laymen,-}-  and  were  not  even 
careful  to  ascertain  that  those  who  stood  forward  to  receive 
it  were  fasting. 

Accordingly  the  imperial  government  desired  the  bishops 
to  seek  out  and  punish  severely  all  the  innovators  within 
their  respective  dioceses.  The  latter  hastened  to  comply 
with  these  orders. 

Such  was  the  moment  selected  by  Luther  for  his  reappear- 
ance §n  the  stage.    He  saw  the  danger;  he  foreboded  incal- 

*  MH  Schweinen  und  Schellen in  Koth  geworfen.    Weimar.  AnxL 

Sock.  p.  482. 
t  In  ihre  huflche  HHnde  reiche.    L.  0pp.  XTiii.  285. 
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culable  disasters.  "  Erelong,"  said  he,  "there  will  be  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  empire,  carrying  princes,  magistrates,  and 
bishops  before  it.  The  people  have  eyes :  they  will  not,  they 
cannot  be  led  by  force.  All  Germany  will  run  blood.*  Let 
us  stand  up  as  a  wall  to  preserve  our  nation  in  this  dreadful 
day  of  God's  anger." 


CHAPTER  Viri. 

Departure  firom  the  Waftborg—New  Position— Lather  and  PrimitiTO 
Catholicism—Meeting  at  the  Black  Bear— Luther's  Letter  to  the  Eleo- 
tor — Return  to  Wittemberg— Sermon  at  Wittemberg— Charity— The 
Word — How  the  Reformation  was  brought  about— Faith  in  Chiut- 
Its  Effects— Didymus—Carlstadt—The  Prophets— Interview  with  La- 
ther—End of  the  Struggle. 

Such  were  Luther*s  thoughts ;  but  he  beheld  a  still  more 
imminent  danger.  At  Wittemberg,  the  conflagration,  far 
from  dying  away,  became  fiercer  every  day.  From  the 
heights  of  the  Wartburg,  Luther  could  perceive  in  the  ho- 
rizon the  frightful  gleams,  the  signal  of  devastation,  shooting 
at  intervals  through  the  air.  Is  not  he  the  only  one  who 
can  give  aid  in  this  extremity  ?  Shall  he  not  throw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  flames  to  quench  their  fury  ?  In  vain 
his'enemies  prepare  to  strike  the  decisive  blow ;  in  vain  the 
elector  entreats  him  not  to  le^ve  the  Wartburg,  and  to  pre- 
pare his  justification  against  the  next  diet.  He  has  a  more 
important  task  tp  perform — to  justify  the  Gospel  itself. 
"  More  serious  intelligence  reaches  me  every  day,"  wTote  he. 
"  I  shall  set  out :  circumstances  positively  require  me  to 
do  so."  + 

Accordingly,  he  rose  on  the  3d'of  March  with  the  deter 
mination  of  leaving  th^  Wartburg  for  ever.    He  bade  adieu 
to  its  time-worn  towers  and  gloomy  forests*    He  passed 
beyond  those  walls  where  the  excommunications  of  Leo  X. 
and  the  sword  of  Charles  V.  were  unable  to  reach  him0  He 

«  Germaniam  in  sangnme  natare.    L.  Epp.  IL  157. 
t  Ita  enim  res  postulat  ipsa.    Ibid.  135. 
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descended  the  monntain.  The  world  that  lay  at  his  feet, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  about  to  appear  again,  would 
soon  perhaps  call  loudly  for  his  death.  But  it  matters  not  I 
he  goes  forward  rejoicing :  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  he  is 
returning  among  his  fellow-men.* 

Time  had  moved  on.  Luther  was  quitting  the  Wartburg 
for  a  cause  very  different  from  that  for  which  he  haJ  entered 
it  He  had  gone  thither  as  the  assailant  of  the  old  tradition 
and  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  he  left  it  as  the  defender  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  against  new  adversaries.  He  had 
entered  it  as  an  innovator,  and  as  an  impugner  of  the  ancient 
hferarchy ;  he  left  it  as  a  conservative  and  champion  of  the 
faith  of  Christians.  Hitherto  Luther  had  seen  but  one  thing 
in  his  work, — the  triumph  of  justification  by  faith;  and  with 
this  weapon  he  had  thrown  down  mighty  superstitions. ,  But 
if  there  was  a  time  for  destroying,  there  was  also  a  time  foi 
building  up.  Beneath  those  ruins  with  which  his  strong 
arm  had  strewn  the  plain,-^beneath  those  crumpled  letters  ol 
indulgence,  those  broken  tiaras  and  tattered  cowls, — ^beneath 
so  many  Roman  abuses  and  errors  that  lay  in  confusion  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  he  discerned  and  discovered  the  primitive 
Catholic  Chu^ph,  reappearing  still  the  same,  and  coming  forth 
as  from  a  long  period  of  trial,  with  its  unchangeable  doctrines 
and  heavenly  accents.  He  could  distinguish  it  from  Rome, 
welcoming  and  embracing  it  with  joy.  Luther  effected  no- 
thing new  in  the  world,  as  he  has  been  falsely  charged ;  he 
did  not  raise  a  building  for  the  future  that  had  no  connexion 
with  the  past ;  he  uncovered,  he  opened  to  the  light  of  day 
the  ancient  foundations,  on  which  thorns  and  thistles  had 
sprung  up,  and  continuing  the  construction  of  the  temple,  he 
built  simply  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  apostles.  Luther 
perceived  that  the  ancient  and  primitive  Church  of  the 
apostles  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  restored  in  opposition  to 
the  Papacy,  by  which  it  had  been  so  long  oppressed ;  and  on 
the  other,  be  defended  against  enthusiasts  and  unbelievers, 
who  pretended  to  disown  it,  and  who,  regardless  of  all  that 
Goi  had  done  in  times  past,  were  desirous  of  beginning  an 

*  So  maehte  er  rich  mit  nnglaublicher  Freudigkeit  des  GMataii  im 
Nahmen  Gottes  auf  den  Weg.    Seek.  p.  458. 
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entirely  new  work.  Lather  was  no  longer  exclusivelj  the 
man  of  one  doctrine, — ^that  of  justifieation, — although  he  al- 
ways assigned  it  the  highest  place ;  he  became  the  man  of 
the  whole  Christian  theology;  and  while  he  still  believed 
that  the  Church  was  essentially  the  congregation  of  saints, 
he  was  careful  not  to  despise  the  visible  Church,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  assembly  of  the  elect  as  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus  was  a  great  change  effected,  at  this  time,  in  Luther's 
heart,  in  his  theologyj  and  in  the  work  of  renovation  that 
God  was  carrying  on  in  the  world.  The  Roman  hierarchy 
might  perhaps  have  driven  the  reformer  to  extremes  j  the 
sects  which  then  so  boldly  raised  "their  heads  brought  him 
back  to  the  true  path  of  moderation.  The  sojourn  in  the  Wart- 
burg  divides  the  history  of  the  Reformation  into  two  periods. 
Luther  was  riding  slowly  on  the  road  to  Wittemberg :  it 
was  already  the  second  day  of  his  journey,  and  Shrove  Tues- 
day. Towards  evening  a  terrible  storm  burst  forth,  and  thfi 
roads  were  flooded.  Two  Swiss  youths,  who  were  travelling 
in  the  same  direction  as  himself,  were  hastening  onwards  to 
find  a  shelter  in  the  city  of  Jena.  They  had  studied  at  Basle, 
and  the  celebrity  of  Wittemberg  attracted  them  to  that  uni- 
versity. Travelling  on  foot,  fatigued,  and  wet  through,  Johr 
Kessler  of  St.  Gall  and  his  companion  quickened  their  steps. 
The  city  was  all  in  commotion  with  the  amusements  of  the 
carnival ;  balls,  masquerades,  and  noisy  feasting  engrossed 
the  people  of  Jena ;  and  when  the  two  travellers  arrived, 
they  could  find  no  room  at  any  of  the  inns.  At  last  they 
were  directed  to  the  Black  Bear,  outside  the  city  gates.  De- 
jected and  harassed,  they  repaired  thither  slowly.  The  land-, 
lord  received  them  kindly.*  They  took  their  seats  near  the 
open  door  of  the  public  room,  ashamed  of  the  state  in  which  the 
storm  had  placed  them,  and  not  daring  to  go  in.  At, one  o\ 
the  tables  £at  a  solitary  man  in  a  J^nighfs  dress,  wearing  a 
red  cap  on  his  head  and  breeches  over  which  fell  the  skirts 
of  his  doublet ;  his  right  hand  rested  on  the  pommel  of  his 
sword,  his  left  grasped  the  hilt ;  and  before  him  lay  an  open 

*  See  the  namiiTe  of  Kessler,  with  all  its  detaik,  and.  in  the  Binplc 
Languaise  of  the  times,  in  Bemet,  Johann  Kessler,  p.  27.  Hahnhard 
PiTtHUmigen,  iii.  300,  and  Marheinecke  Gesoh.  der  Ref.  ii.  321, 2d  edition. 
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book,  wlucli  he  appeared  to  He  reading  with  great  atteiH 
tioiL*  At  the  noise  made  by  the  entrance  of  the8#  two 
young  men,  he  raised  his  head,  saluted  them  aliably,  and 
invited  them  to  come  and  sit  at  his  table ;  then  present- 
ing them  with  a  glass  of  beer,  and  alluding  to  their  accent, 
he  said :  "  You  are  Swiss,  I  perceive ;  but  from  what  can- 
ton?"—"From  St.  Gall."— "  If  you  are  going  to  Wittem- 
berg,  you  will  there  meet  with  a  fellow-countryman.  Doctor 
Schurffi." — Encouraged  by  this  kind  reception,  they  added : 
"  Sir,  could  you  inform  us  where  Martin  Luther  is  at  pre- 
sent?"— "  I  know  for  certain,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that  he  is 
not  at  Wittemberg ;  but  he  will  be  there  shortly.  Philip 
Melancthon  is  there.  Study  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  you 
may  clearly  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures." — ^"If  God 
spare  our  lives,"  observed  one  of  the  young  men,  "  we  will 
not  return  home  without  having  seen  and  heard  Doctor 
Luther;  for  it  is  on  his  account  that  we  have  undertaken 
this  long  journey.  We  know  that  he  desires  to  abolish  the 
priesthood  and  the  mass ;  and  as  our  parents  destined  us  to 
the  priesthood  from  our  infancy,  we  should  like  to  know 
clearly  on  what  grounds  he  rests  his  proposition."  The 
knight  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed :  "Where 
have  you  been  studying  hitherto?" — "At  Basle." — "Is 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  still  there?  what  is  he  doing?" 
They  replied  to  his  questions,  and  there  was  another  pause. 
The  two  Swiss  knew  not  what  to  think.  "  Is  it  not  strange," 
thought  they,  "  that  this  knight  talks  to  us  of  Schurff,  Me- 
lancthon, and  Erasmus,  and  on  the  necessity  of  learning 
Greek  and  Hebrew." — "  My  dear  friends,"  said  the  unknown 
suddenly,  "what  do  they  think  of  Luther  in  Switzerland?" 
— ^**  Sir,"  replied  Kessler,  "  opinions  are  very  divided  about 
him  there  as  everywhere  else.  Some  cannot  extol  him 
enough ;  and  others  condemn  him  as  an  abominable  here- 
tic."— ^^  Ha  I  the  priests,  no  doubt,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  knight's  cordiality  had  put  the  students  at  their  ease. 
They  longed  to  know  what  book  he  was  reading  at  the 

*  In  einem  rotlien  Schlopli,  in  blossen  Hosen  und  Wamms Halm- 

httd  ErziUilungen,  iii.  300,  and  Marheinecke  Gesch.  der  Ref.  U.  321, 
7d  edition. 
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moment  of  their  arriyaL  The  knight  bad  closed  H,  and 
plad^  it  by  bis  side.  At  last  Eessle?s  companion  ventured 
to  take  it  up.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  two  young 
men,  it  was  the  Hebrew  Psalter  t  The  student  laid  it  down 
immediately,  and  as  if  to  divert  attention  from  the  liberty  he 
bad  taken,  said :  "  I  would  wilKngly  give  one  of  my  fingers 
to  know  that  language." — "  You  will  attain  your  wish,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Eesslcr  heard  the  landlord  calling 
him;  the  poor  Swiss  youth  feared  something  bad  gone 
wrong ;  but  the  host  whispered  to  him :  "  I  perceive  that 
you  have  a  great  desire  to  see  and  bear  Luther ;  well  I  it  is 
he  who  is  seated  beside  you."  Eessler  took  this  for  a  joke, 
and  said :  "  Mr.  Landlord,  you  want  to  make  a  fool  of  me." — 
"  It  is  he  in  very  truth,"  replied  the  host ;  "  but  do  not  let 
him  see  that  you  know  him."  Eessler  made  no  answer,  but 
returned  into  the  room  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  burn- 
ing to  repeat  to  bis  comrade  what  be  bad  just  heard.  But 
how  could  he  manage  it?  At  last  he  thought  of  leaning 
forward,  as  if  he  were  looking  towards  the  door,  and  then 
whispered  into  his  friend's  ear :  "  The  landlord  assures  me 
that  this  man  is  Luther." — "  Perhaps  he  said  Hiitten,"  re- 
plied his  comrade;  "you  did  not  hear  him  distinctly." — 
"It  may  be  so,"  returned  Eessler;  "the  host  said:  It  is 
Hiitten ;  the  two  names  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  I  mis- 
took one  for  the  other." 

At  that  moment  the  noise  of  horses  was  heard  before  the 
inn;  two  merchants,  who  desired  a  lodging,  entered  the 
room ;  they  took  off  their  spurs,  laid  down  their  cloaks,  and 
one  of  them  placed  beside  him  on  the  table  an  unbound 
book,  which  soon  attracted  the  knight's  notice.  "What 
book  is  that?"  asked  he. — "  A  commentary  on  some  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  by  Doctor  Luther,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant ;  "  it  is  just-published." — "  I  shall  procure  it  shortly," 
said  the  knight.  -  , 

At  this  moment  the  host  came  to  annotmce  that  supper 
was  ready.  ThQ  two  students,  fearing  the  expense  of  such 
a  meal  in  company  with  the  kni^t  Uhrich  of  Htttten  and 
fwo  wealthy  merchants,  took  the  landlord  aside,  and  begged 
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him  to  serve  them  with  something  apart  "  Come  along, 
my  friends,**  replied  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear;  "take 
your  place  at  table  beside  this  gentleman ;  I  will  charge  you 
moderately." — ^*'  Come  along,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  settle 
the  score." 

Daring  this  meal,  the  stranger  knight  uttered  many  simple 
and  edifying  remarks.  The  students  and  the  merchants  were 
all  ears,  and  paid  more  attention  to  his  words  than  to  the 
dishes  set  before  them.  '^  Luther  must  cither  be  an  angel 
from  heaven  or  a  devil  from  hell,"  said  one  of  the  merchants 
in  course  of  conversation ;  "  I  would  readily  give  ten  florins 
if  I  could  meet  Luther  and  confess  to  him." 

When  supper  was  over,  the  merchants  left  the  table; 
the  two  Swiss  remained  alone  with  the  knight,  who,  taking 
a  large  glass  of  beer,  rose  and  said  solemnly,  after  the 
manner  of  the  country :  ^*  Swiss,  one  glass  more  for  thanks.** 
As  Eessler  was  about  to  take  the  glass,  the  unknown  set  it 
down  again,  and  offered  him  one  filled  with  wine,  saying : 
"  You  are  not  accustomed  to  beer." 

He  then  arose,  flung  a  military  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
and  extending  his  hand  to  the  students,  said  to  them: 
"  When  you  reach  Wittemberg,  salute  Doctor  Schurff  on 
my  part." — ^*  Most  willingly,"  replied  they ;  "  but  what  name 
shall  we  give  ?"— "  Tell  him  simply,"  added  Luther,  "  He 
that  is  to  come  salutes  you."  With  these  words  he  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  them  full  of  admiration  at  his  kindness  and 
good  nature. 

Luther,  for  it  was  really  he,  continued  his  journey.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  laid  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire ;  whoever  met  and  Recognised  him,  might  seize 
him.  But  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  an  under- 
taking that  exposed  him  to  every  risk,  he  was  cahn  and 
serene,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with  those  whom  he  met  on 
the  road. 

It  was  not  that  he  deceived  himself:  he  saw  the  future 
big  with  storms.  "  Satan,"  said  he,  *'  is  enraged,  and  all 
around  are  plotting  death  and  helL*    Nevertheless,  I  go 

*  Furtt  Saianafl ;  et  fremnnt  ricini  nndiqae,  nescio  qaoi  mortibni  el 
ixtftrnis.    L.  Epp.  ii.  1&3. 
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forward,  and  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  pope,  having  no  protector  save  God  in  heaven.  Power 
has  been  given  to  aU  men  to  kill  me  wherever  they  find  me. 
But  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all ;  if  it  be  his  will  that  I  be  put 
to  death,  so  be  it  1" 

On  that  same  day,  Ash-Wednesday,  Luther  reached 
Boma,  a^small  town  near  Leipsic.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  inform  the  prince  of  the  bold  step  he  was  about  to  take ; 
and  accordingly  alighted  at  the  Guide  Hotel  and  wrote  the 
following  letter : — 

"  Grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I 

"  Most  serene  Elector,  gracious  Lord  I  The  events  that 
have  taken  place  at  Wittemberg,  to  the  great  reproach  of 
the  Gospel,  have  caused  me  such  pain  that  if  I  were  not 
confident  of  the  truth  of  our  cause,  I  should  have  given  way 
to  despair. 

"  Your  highness  knows  this,  or  if  not,  be  it  known  to  you 
now,  that  I  received  the  Gospel  not  from  men  but  from 
heaven,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  called  for  dis- 
cussion, it  was  not  because  I  had  any  doubts  of  the  truth, 
but  in  humility,  and  in  the  hope  to  win  over  others.  But 
since  my  humility  is  turned  against  the  Gospel,  my  conscience 
compels  me  now  to  act  otherwise.  I  have  sufficiently  given 
way  to  your  highness  by  passing  this  year  in' retirement 
The  devil  knows  well  ttiat  I  did  so  not  through  fear.  I 
should  have  entered  Worms  had  there  been  as  many  devils 
in  the  city  as  tiles  on  the  house-tops.  Now  Duke  George, 
with  whom  your  highness  frightens  me,  is  yet  much  loss  to 
be  feared  than  a  single  deiril.  If  that  which  is  passing 
at  Wittemberg  were  taking  place  at  Leipsic  (the  duke's 
residence),  I  would  immediately  mount  my  horse  to  go 
thither,  although  (may  your  highjiess  pardon  these  words) 
for  nine  whole  days  together  it  were  to  rain  nothing  but 
Duke  Georges,  and  each  one  nine  times  more  furious  than 
he  is.  What  does  he  think  of  in  attacking  me?  Doefii 
he  take  Christ  my  Lord  for  a  man  of  straw  ?*    0  Lord, 

*  £r  hiilt  mcioen  Herrn  Cbristam  fur  ein  Mann  aus  Sixcii  gefloclit«n« 
L.  Epp.  ii.  139. 
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be  pleiiMd  to  avert  the  terrible  judgment  which  is  impeii((> 
iBg  oyer  him  I 

"  Be  it  known  to  your  higliness  that  I  am  going  to  Wit^ 
temberg  under  a  protection  far  higher  than  that  of  princes 
and  electors.  I  think  not  of  soliciting  your  highnesses 
support,  and,  far  from  desiring  your  protection,  I  would 
rather  protect  you  myself.  If  I  knew  that  your  highness 
could  or  would  protect  me,  I  would  not  go  to  Wittemberg  at 
alL  There  is  no  sword  that  can  further  this  cause.  God 
alone  must  do  eyery thing  without  the  help  or  concurrence  of 
man.  He  who  has  the  greatest  faith  is  he  who  is  most  able 
to  protect  But  I  observe  that  your  highness  is  still  weak 
in  fiedtlu 

"  But  since  your  highness  desires  to  know  what  you  have 
to  do,  I  will  answer  with  all  deference :  your  higlmess  has 
already  done  too  much,  and  ought  to  do  nothing  at  alL 
God  will  not  and  cannot  endure  either  your  cares  and  la* 
hours  or  mine.  Let  your  highness'^  conduct  be  guided  by 
this. 

^'  As  for  what  concerns  me,  your  highness  must  act  as  an 
elector ;  you  ^u^t  let  the  orders  of  his  imperial  majesty  take 
their  course  in  your  towns  and  rural  districts.  You  must 
offer  no  resistance  if  men  desire  to  seize  or  kill  me  f  for  no 
one  should  resist  dominions  except  He  who  has  established 
them. 

"  Let  your  highness  leave  the  gates  open,  and  respect 
safe-conducts,  if  my  enemies  in  person  or  their  envoys  come 
in  search  of  me  into  your  highnesses  states.  Everything 
shall  be  done  without  trouble  or  danger  to  yourself. 

^'  I  have  written  this  letter  in  baste,  that  you  may  not  be 
made  uneasy  at  hearing  of  my  arrival.  I  have  to  do  with  a 
very  different  man  from  Duke  George.  He  knows  me  well, 
and  I  know  him  pretty  weU. 

'^  Given  at  Boma,  at  the  inn  of  the  Guide,  this  Ash-Wed« 
nesday  1522. 

''  Your  electoral  highness's 

"  Very  humble  servant, 

"  Martin  Ltitheb." 

*  Und  j»  j^hi'wehrai so  file  nich  £ftheii  od«r  tsdten  will.  L.  JSffj^ 
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^  It  was  thas  Luther  drew  nigfa  to  Wittemberg.  He  wrofe 
to  his  prince,  but  not  to  excuse  himself.  An  imperturbable 
confidence  filled  his  heart.  He  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  this 
causo,  and  that  was  sufilcient  for  him.  The  heroism  of 
faith  can  nerer  be  carried  farther.  One  of  the  'editions  of 
lAither*s  works  has  the  following  remark  in  the  marghi  of 
this  letter :  ''  This  is  a  wonderful  writing  of  the  third  aud 
lastEUasI^* 

Luther  re-entered  Wittemberg  on  Friday  the  7th  March, 
liaving  been  fire  days  on  the  way  from  Eisenach.  Doctors, 
students,  and  citizens,  all  Iwokc  forth  in  rejoicings ;  for  they 
had  recovered  the  pilot  who  alone  could  extricate  the  yessel 
from  the  reefs  among  which  it  was  entangled. 

The  elector,  who  was  at  Lockau  with  his  court,  felt  great 
emotion  as  he  read  the  reformer's  letter.  He  was  desirous 
of  Yindicating  him  before  the  diet :  "  Let  him  address  me  a 
letter,"  wrote  the  prince  to  Schurff,  "  ex^daining  the  motives 
of  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  and  let  him  say  also  that  he 
returned  without  my  permission."    Luther  consented. 

"  I  am  ready  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  your  highness 
and  the  anger  of  the  whole  world,"  wrote  he  to  the  prince. 
**  Are  not  the  Wittembergers  my  sheep?  Has  God  not 
intrusted  them  to  me  ?  And  ought  I  not,  if  necessary,  to 
expose  myself  to  death  for  their  sakes  ?  Besides,  I  fear  to 
see  a  terrible  outbreak  in  Germany  by  which  God  will  punish 
our  nation.  Let  your  highness  be  well  assured  and  doubt 
not  that  the  decrees  of  heaven  are  very  different  from  those 
of  Nuremberg."f  This  letter  was  written  on  the  very  day 
of  Luther's  arrival  at  Wittemberg. 

The  following  day,  being  the  eve  of  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Luther  visited  Jerome  Sehurfll  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
Amsdorff,  and  Augustin  Schurfl^,  Jerome's  brother,  were  there 
assembled.  Luther  eagerly  questioned  them,  and  they  were 
informing  him  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  when  two  foreign 
students  were  announced,  desiring  to  speak  with  Dr.  Jerome. 
On  entering  this  assembly  of  doctors,  Hie  two  young  men  of 
St.  Gall  were  at  first  abashed;  but  they  soon  recovered 

*  Der  walire,  dritte  and  Idzte  Ellas L.  0pp.  (L.)  xTiiL  271. 

f  L.  Epp.  ii.  143.  Lather  was  forced  to  alter  thi»  ezparessioa  at  the 
ploctor*8  request. 
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AHBBtlrei  on  diacoyering  the  knight  of  the  Blaek  Bear 
among  them.  The  latter  immediately  went  up  to  them, 
gieeted  them  as  old  acquaintances,  and  smiled  as  he  pointed 
to  one  of  the  doctors :  "  This  is  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  I 
m^itioned  to  yon.*^  The  two  Swiss  remained  all  day  with 
the  doctors  of  Wittemherg,  in  remembrance  of  the  meeting  at 
Jena. 

One  great  thought  absorbed  the  reformer's  mind,  and 
checked  the  joy  he  felt  at  meeting  his  friends  once  more* 
Unquestionably  the  character  in  which  he  was  now  to  ap« 
pear  was  obscure ;  he  was  about  to  raise  his  Toice  in  a  small 
town  of  Saxony,  and  yet  his  undertaking  had  all  the  im- 
portance of  an  event  which  was  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Many  nations  and  many  ages  were  to  feel  its 
effects.  It  was  a  question  whether  that  doctrine  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  was  ordained 
to  exert  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  future  development 
of  the  human  race,  would  be  stronger  than  the  destructive 
principles  that  threatened  its  existence.  It  was  a  question 
whether  it  were  possible  to  reform  without  destroying,  and 
clear  the  way  to  new  developments  without  annihilating 
the  old.  To  silence  fanatical  men  inspired  by  the  energy  of 
a  first  enthusiasm ;  to  master  an  unbridled  multitude,  to 
calm  it  down,  to  lead  it  back  to  order,  peace,  and  truth ;  to 
break  the  course  of  the  impetuous  torrent  which  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  rising  edifice  of  thd*  Reformation,  and  to 
scatter  its  ruinB  £sur  and  wide :— such  was  the  task  for  which 
Luther  had  returned  to  Wittemberg.  But  would  his  influ- 
ence be  suffici^t  for  this  ?    The  event  alone  can  show. 

The  reformer's  heart  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
struggle  that  awaited  him.  He  raised  his  head  as  a  lion 
provoked  to  fight  shakes  his  long  mane.  "  We  must  now' 
trample  Satan  under  foot,  and  contend  against  the  angel 
of  darkness,"  said  he.  "  If  our  adversaries  do  not  retire  of 
their  own  accord,  Christ  will  know  how  to  compel  them. 
We  who  trust  in  the  Lord  of  life  and  of  death  are  purselveiii 
lords  of  life  and  of  death."* 

But  at  the  same  time  the  impetuous  reformer,   as    if 
*  Domini  enim  samaa  yiUs  et  mortis.    L.  Epp.  ii.  150. 
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restrained  by  a  superior  power,  refused  to  emj^y  the  anatlifr- 
mas  and  thunders  of  the  Word,  and  bec^bne  an  humbk 
pastor,  a  gentle  shepherd  of  souls.  ''  It  is  with  the  Word 
that  we  mpst  fight,"  said  he ;  "by  the  Word  must  we  over- 
throw and  destroy  what  has  been  set  up  by  violence.  I  wiH 
not  make  use  of  force  against  the  superstitious  and  unbeliev- 
ing. Let  him  who  believeth  draw  nigh  1  let  him  who  be- 
lieveth  not  keep  afar  off!  no  one  must  be  cbnstcained. 
Liberty  is  the  very  essence  of  feith."* 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  On  that  day  the  doctor, 
whom  for  nearly  a  year  the  lofty  ramparts  of  the  Wartburg 
have  concealed  from  every  eye,  will  reappear  before  the 
people  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church.  It  was  rumoured  in 
Wittemberg  that  Luther  was  come  bacb^  that  he  was  going 
to  preach.  This  news  alone,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
had  already  given  a  powerful  diversion  to  the  ideas  by 
which  the  people  were  misled.  They  are  going  to  see  the 
hero  of  Worms.  The  people  crowded  together,  and  were 
affected  by  various  emotions.  On  Sunday  morning  the  church 
was  filled  with  an  attentive  and  excited  crowd. 

Luther  divines  all  the  sentiments  of  his  congregation ;  he 
goes  up  into  the  pulpit ;  there  he  stands  in  the  presence  of 
the  flock  that  he  had  once  led  as  a  docile  sheep,  but  which 
had  broken  from  him  like  an  untamed  bull.  His  language, 
was  simple,  noble,  yet  full  of  strength  and  gentleness  :  one 
might  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  tender  father  returning  to 
his  children,  inquiring  into  tlieir  conduct,  and  kindly  telling 
them  what  report  he  had  heard  about  them.  He  candidly 
acknowledged  the  progress  they  had  made  in  faith ;  and  by 
this  means  prepared  and  captivated  their  minds.  He  then 
continued  in  these  words : — 

"  But  we  need  something  more  than  faith ;  we  need 
charity.  If  a  man  who  bears  a  sword  in  his  hand  be  alone, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  sheathed  or  hot ;  but 
if  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  he  should  act  so  as  to  wound 
nobody.  / 

*'  What  does  a  mother  do  to  her  infant?    At  first  she 

*  Non  enim  ad  fidem  et  ad  ea  quse  fidei  snnt,  ullus  cogendus  est L. 

Gdp  ii.  151. 
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gives  it  mUk,  tben  some  very  light  food*    If  she  were  to 

begin  by  giving  it  meat  and  wine,  what  woald  be  the  con- 
sequence?  

^^  So  should  we  act  towards  our  brethren.  My  Mend, 
have  you  been  long  enough  at  the  breast  ?  It  is  well  I  but 
permit  your  brother  to  drink  as  long  as  yourself. 

^^  Observe  the  sun  I  He  dispenses  two  things,  light  and 
heat.  There  is  no  king  so  powerful  as  to  bend  aside  iiis 
rays ;  they  come  straight  to  us ;  but  heat  is  radiated  and 
communicated  in  every  direction.  Thus  iaith,  like  light, 
should  always  be  straight  and  inflexible ;  but  charity,  like 
heat,  should  radiate  on  every  side,  and  bend  to  all  the  wanta 
of  our  brethren." 

Luther  having  thus  prepared  his  hearers,  J[)egan  to  press 
them  more  closely : 

*^  The  abolition  of  the  mass,  say  you,  is  in  conformity  with 
Scripture :  Agreed  I  But  what  order,  what  decency  havB  yo« 
observed  ?  It  behoved  you  to  offer  up  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Lord,  and  apply  to  the  public  authority ;  then  might  every 
man  have  acknowledged  that  the  thing  was  of  God." 

Thus  spake  Luther.  This  dauntless  man,  who  at  Worms 
had  withstood  the  princes  of  the  earth,  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  these  words  of  wis* 
dom  and  of  peace.  Carlstadt  and  the  prophets  of  Zwickau, 
so  great  and  powerful  for  a  few  weeks,  and  who  had  tyran* 
nized  over  and  agitated  Wittemberg,  had  shrunk  into  pigmies 
beside  the  captive  of  the  Wartburg. 

"  The  mass,"  continued  he,  "  is  a  bad  thing;  God  is  op* 
posed  to  it ;  it  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  I  would  that 
tiiroughout  the  whole  world  it  were  replaced  by  the  Supper 
of  the  Gospel.  But  let  no  one  be  torn  from  it  by  force.  We 
must  leave  the  matter  in  God's  hands.  His  Word  must 
act,  and  not  we.  And  why  so,  you  will  ask  ?  Because  I  do 
not  hold  men's  hearts  in  my  hand,  as  the  potter  holds  the 
clay.  We  have  a  right  to  speak ;  we  have  7iot  the  right  to 
act.  Let  us  preach :  the  rest  belongs  unto  God,  Were  I  to 
employ  force,  what  should  I  gain  ?  Grimace,  formality,  ape- 

ings,  human  ordinances,  and  hypocrisy But  there  T^uld 

be  no  sincerity  of  heart,  nor  faith,  nor  charity.   Where  the^ 
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tfane  are  wanting,  all  Is  wanting,  and  I  would  not  g^  a 
pear-stalk  for  sneh  a  reealt.* 

''  Our  first  object  must  be  to  win  men's  hearts ;  and  for 
that  purpose  we  must  preach  the  GrospeL  To-day  the  Word 
will  fall  in  one  heart,  to-morrow  in  another,  and  it  will 
operate  in  such  a  manner  that  each  one  will  withdraw  from 
the  mass  and  abandon  it.  God  does  more  by  his  Word 
alone  than  you  and  I  and  all  the  world,  by  our  united 
strength.  God  lays  hold  upon  the  heart;  and  when  the 
heart  is  taken,  all  is  won. 

"  I  do  not  say  this  for  the  restoration  of  the  mass.  Since 
it  is  down,  in  God's  name  there  let  it  lie  I  But  should  you 
have  gone  to  work  as  you  did  ?  Paul,  arriying  "one  day  in  the 
poWerfiil  city  of  Athens,  found  there  altars  raised  to  false 
gods.  He  went  from  one  to  the  other,  ajid  observed  them 
without  touching  one.  Bnt  he  walked  peaceably  to  the 
middle  of  the  market-place,  and  declared  to  the  people  that 
all  their  gods  were  idols.  His  language  took  possession 
of  their  hearts,  and  the  idols  fell  without  Paul's  having 
touched  them. 

"  I  will  preach,  discuss,  and  write ;  but  I  will  censtrain 
Aone,  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  act.  See  what  I  have  done  I 
I  stood  up  against  the  pope,  indulgences,  and  papists,  but 
without  violence  or  tumult  I  put  forward  God's  Word ; 
I  preached  and  wrote — ^this  was  all  I  did.  And  yet  while  I 
was  asleep,  or  seated  familiarly  at  table  with  Amsdorflf  and 
Melancthon,  drinking  and  gossiping  over  our  Wittemberg 
beer,  the  Word  that  I  had  preached  overthrew  popery,  so  that 
neither  prince  nor  emperor  has  done  it  so  much  harm.  And 
yet  I  did  nothing :  the  Word  alone  did  alL  If  I  had  wished  to 
appeal  to  force,  the  whole  of  Germany  would  perhaps  have  been 
deluged  with  blood.  But  what  would  have  been  the  result? 
Ruin  and  desolation  both  to  body  and  soul.  I  therefore 
kept  quiet,  and  left  the  Word  to  run  through  the  world  alone. 
Do  you  know  what  the  devil  thinks  when  he  sees  men  resort 
to  violence  to  propagate  the  Gospel  through  the  world? 
Seated  with  folded  arms  behind  the  fire  of  hell,  Satan  says, 

*  leh  woUie  aicht  eiii«n  Bimstiel  dmof  geben.  L.  0pp.  (I  '  -  " 
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with  malignant  looks  and  friglitful  grin :  '  Ah  I  how  wise 
these  matlmen  are  to  play  my  game  I'  But  when  he  sees  the 
Word  running  and  contending  alone  on  the  field  of  hattle, 
then  he  is  troubled,  and  his  knees  knock  together;  he  shud-  ^ 
ders  and  faints  with  fear." 

Luther  went  into  the  pulpit  again  on  Tuesday ;  and  his 
powerful  Toice  resounded  once  more  through  the  agitated 
crowd.  He  preached  again  on  the  five  succeeding  days.  ^ 
He  took  a  review  of  the  destruction  of  images,  distinction 
of  meats,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  restoration 
of  the  cupjHhe  abolition  of  confession.  He  showed  that  these 
points  were  of  far  less  importance  than  the  mass,  and  that 
the  originators  of  the  disorders  that  had  taken  plac5  in  Wit- 
temberg  had  grossly  abused  their  liberty.  He  employed  by 
turns  the  language  of  christian  charity  and  bursts  of  holy 
indignation. 

He  inveighed  more  especially  against  those  who  partook 
thoughtlessly  of  Christ's  Supper.  "  It  is  not  the  outward 
manducation  that  maketh  a  Christian,"  said  he,  "  but  the 
inward  and  spiritual  eating*  that  workethby  faith,  and  with- 
out which  all  forms  are  mere  show  and  grimace.  Now  this 
faith  consists  in  a  firm  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God ;  that  having  taken  our  sins  and  iniquities  upon  himself 
and  having  borne  them  on  the  cross,. he  is  himself  their  sole 
and  almighty  atonement;  that  he  stands  continually  before 
God,  that  he  reconcileth  us  with  the  Father,  and  that  he 
hath  given  us  the  sacrament  of  his  body  to  strengthen  our 
faith  in  this  unspeakable  mercy.  If  I  believe  in  these  things, 
God  i«  my  defender ;  with  him,  I  brave  sin,  death,  hell,  and 
devils ;  they  can  do  me  no  harm,  nor  disturb  a  single  jiair  ol 
my  head.  This  spiritual  bread  is  the  consolation  of  the 
aiflicted,-  health  to  the  sick,  life  to  the  dying,  food  to  the 
hungry,  riches  to  the  poor.  He  who  does  not  groan  under 
his  sins  must  not  approach  that  altar :  what  can  he  do  there? 
Ah  I  let  our  conscience  accuse  us,  let  our  hearts  be  rent  in 
twain  at  the  thought  of  our  sins,  and  then  we  shall  not  so 
[»re»nmptuously  appr<ftich  the  holy  sacrament." 

The  crowd  ceased  not  to  fill  the  temple;  people  flocked 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  to  hear  the  new  Elijah.  A^ong 
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others,  Capito  spent  two  days  at  Wittemberg,  and  heard  two 
of  the  doctor's  sermons.  Never  had  Luther  and.  Cardinal 
Albert's  chaplain  been  so  well  agreed,  Melancthon,  the 
magistriatel^  the  professors,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  were  4e- 
lighted  *  Schurff,  charmed  at  the  result  of  so  gloomy  an 
affair,  hastened  lo  communicate  it  to  the  elector.  On  Friday 
the  1 5th  March,  the  day  on  which  Luther  delivered  his  sixth 
sermon,  he  wrote :  "  Oh,  what  joy  has  Dr.  Martin's  return 
diffused  among  us  I  His  words,  through  Divine  mercy,  every 
day  are  bringing  back  our  poor  misguided  people  into  the 
way  of  truth.  It  is  clear  as  the  sun  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  in  him,  and  that  by  His  special  providence  he  returned  to 
Wittemberg."f 
N  In  truth,  these  sermons  are  models  of  popular  eloquence, 
but  not  of  that  which  in  the  times  of  Demosthenes,  or  even 
of  Savonarola,  fired  men's  hearts.  The  task  of  the  Wittem- 
berg  orator  was  more  difficult.  It  is  easier  to  rouse  the  fury 
of  a  wild  beast  than  to  allay  it.  Luther  had  to  soothe  a 
fanaticized  multitude,  to  tame  its  unbridled  passions ;  and  in 
this  he  succeeded.  In  his  eight  discourses,  the  reformer  did 
not  allow  one  offensive  word  to  escape  him  against  the  ori- 
ginators of  these  disorders, — not  one  impleasant  allusion.  But 
the  greater  his  moderation,  the  greater  also  was  his  strength ; 
the  more  caution  he  used  towards  these  deluded  men,  the 
more  powerful  was  his  vindication  of  offended  truth.  How 
could  the  people  of  Wittemberg  resist  his  powerful  eloquence  ? 
Men  usually  ascribe  to  timidity,  fear,  and  compromise,  those 
.speeches  that  advocate  moderation.  Here  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Luther  appeared  before  the  inhabitants  of  Wit- 
temberg, braving  the  excommunication  of  the  pope  and  the 
proscription  of  the  emperor.  He  had  returned  in  despite  of 
the,  prohibition  of  the  elector,  who  had  declared  his  inability 
to  defend  him.  Even  at  Worms,  Luther  had  not  shown  so 
much  courage.  He  confronted  the  most  imminent  dangers ; 
and  accordingly  his  words  were  not  disregarded:  the  man 
who  braved  the  scaffold,  had  a  right  to  exhort  to  submission. 

*  Grosse  Freude  und  Frolilooken  unter  Gtlahrten  nnd  Ungelahrtao* 
L.  0pp.  XTiii.  266. 
t  Aus  sonderlicher  Schi'ckung  des  Allmachtigen Ibid. 
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Tliat  man  may  boldly  apeak  of  obedience  to  God,  who,  to  do 
sOy  defies  all  the  persecution  of  man.  At  Luther's  voice  all 
objections  vanished,  the  tumult  subsided,  seditious  cries  were 
heard  no  longer,  and  the  citizens  of  Wittemberg  returned 
quietly  to  their  dwellings. 

Gabriel  Didymus,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  en* 
thusiastic  of  all  the  Augustine  friars,  did  not  lose  one  of  the 
reformer's  words.  "  Do  you  not  think  Luther  a  wonderful 
teacher?"  asked  a  hearer  in  great  emotion.  "  Ah  I**  replied 
he,  '^  I  seem  to  listen  to  the  voice,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  i|n 
angel.'^  Erelong  Didymus  openly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  deceived.  '*  He  is  quite  another  man,**  sidd 
Luther.f 

It  was  not  so  at  first  with  Carlstadt.  Despising  learning, 
pretending  to  frequent  the  workshops  of  the  Wittcmberg 
mechanics  to  receive  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
he  was  mortified  at  seeing  his  work  crumble  a^vay  at  Luther's 
appearance.}  In  his  eyes  this  was  checking  the  reform  itself. 
Hence  his  air  was  always  dejected,  gloomy,  and  dissatisfied. 
Yet  he  sacrificed  his  self-love  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  he  re- 
strained his  desires  of  vengeance,  and  became  reconciled, 
outwardly  at  least,  with  his  colleague,  and  shortly  after  re- 
sumed his  lectures  in  the  university.§ 

The  chief  prophets  were  not  at  Wittemberg  when  Luther 
returned.  Nicholas  Storch  was  wandering  through  the 
country ;  Mark  Stubner  had  quitted  Melancthon's  hospitable 
roof.  Perhaps  their  prophetic  spirit  had  disappeared,  and 
they  had  had  neither  voice  nor  answery\\  so  soon  as  they 
learnt  that  the  new  Elijah  was  directing  his  steps  towards 
this  new  Carmel.  The  old  schoolmaster  Cellarius  alone  had 
remained.  Stubner,  however,  being  informed  that  the  sheep 
of  his  fold  were  scattered,  hastily  returned.  Those  who  were 
still  faithful  to  "  the  heavenly  prophecy"  gathered  round 

*  Imo,  inqult,  uigeli,  non  hominis  yooem  mihi  aadiaM  videor.    C«mer. 
p.  12.       • 
t  In  alium  Tirnm'toatatas  est.    L.  Epp.  ii.  156. 
t  £ffo  Carlstadium  ojffendi,  quod  ordiuationea  anas  oessari.     Ibid. 

m. 

§  Philippl  et  Carlstadii  lectioneB,  ut  sunt  optiomp    Ibid.  28l. 
U  1  Kings  ZTiiL  29. 
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their  master,  reported  Luther's  speeches  to  him,  and  asked 
him  anxiously  what  they  were  to  think  and  do  *  Stubner 
exhorted  them  to  remain  firm  in  their  faith.  "  Let  him  ap- 
pear," cried  Cellarius,  "  let  him  grant  us  a  conference, — ^let 
liim  only  permit  us  to  set  forth  our  doctrine,  and  then  we 

shall  see " 

Luther  cared  little  to ,  meet  such  men  as  these ;  he  knew 
them  to  be  of  violent,  impatient,  and  haughty  disposition, 
who  could  not  endure  even  kind  admonition,  and  who  re- 
(juired  that  every  one  should  submit  at  the  first  word,  as  to 
a  supreme  authority.^  Such  are  enthusiasts  in  every  age. 
And  yet,  as  they  desired  an  interview,  the  doctor  could  not 
refuse  it.  Besides,  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  weak  ones  of 
the  flock  were  he  to  unmask  the  imposture  of  the  prophets. 
The  conference  took  place.  Stubner  opened  the  proceedings, 
explaining  in  what  manner  he  clgsired  fo  regenerate  the 
Church  and  transform  the  world.  Luther  listened  to  him 
>yith  great  calmness.J  "  Nothing  that  you  have  advanced,'* 
replied  he  at  last  gravely,  "  is  based  upon  Holy  Scripture. — 
It  is  all  a  mere  fable."  At  these  words  Cellarius  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer ;  he  raised  his  voice,  gesticulated  like 
a  madman,  stamped,  and  struck  the  table  with  his  rist,§  ami 
exclaimed,  in  a  passion,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  speak  thns 
to  a  man  of  God.  Upon  this  Luther  observed :  "  St.  Paul 
declares  that  the  proofs  of  his  apostleship  were  made  known 
by  miracles ;  prove  yours  in  like  manner." — "We  will  do  so,** 
answered  the  prophets.il  "  The  God  whom  I  worship,"  said 
Luther,  "  will  know  how  to  bridle  your  gods."  Stubner,  who 
had  preserved  his  tranquillity,  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  re- 
former, and  said  to  him  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  "  Martin 

Luther!  I  will  declare  what  is  now  passing  in  thy  soul 

Thou  art  beginning  to  believe  that  my  doctrine  is  true." 
Luther,  after  a  brief  pause,  exclaimed :  "  God  chastise  thee, 

♦  Rursum  ad  ipsum  confluere Camer.  p.  62. 

t  Vdhementer  superbus  et  impatiens credi  Tult  plelia  anetoritate, 

ad  primam  Tocem L.  Epp.  ii.  179. 

t  Audiyit  Latheru^  placide.    Cam&t,  p.  52. 

§  Cunks^et  solum  pedibus  et  propositam  mensulam  manibns  Csrise/U 
Ibid. 

tl  Qnid  pollioentes  de  mirabilibus  affeotionibua.    Ibid.  p.  5SL 
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Satan  T  At  those  words  all  the  propheU  were  as  if  dis- 
tracted. "  The  Spirit,  the  Spirit  T  cried  they.  Lather,  adopt* 
ing  that  cool  tone  of  contempt  and  cutting  and  hoiaely  km- 
guage  so  familiar  to  him,  said,  ^^  I  slap  your  spirit  on  the 
snout."*  Their  clamours  now  increased;  Gellarius,  in  par* 
ticular,  distinguished  himself  by  his  violence.  He  foamed 
and  trembled  with  anger.  •{■  They  could  not  hear  one  another 
in  the  room  where  they  metin.  conference.  At  length  the  three 
prophets  abandoned  the  field  and  left  Wittemberg  the  same 
day. 

Thus  had  Luther  accomplished  the  work  for  which  he  had 
left  his  retreat  He  had  made  a  stand  against  fanaticism, 
and  expelled,  from'  the  bosom  of  the  renorated  Church  the 
enthusiasm  and  disorder  by  which  it  had  been  inraded.  If 
with  one  hand  the  Reformation  threw  down  the  dusty  de- 
cretals of  Rome,  with  the  other  it  rejected  the  assumptions 
of  the  mystics,  and^established,  on  the  ground  it  had  won,  the 
living  and  unchangeable  Word  of  God.  The  character  of 
the  Reformation  was  thus  firmly  settled.  It  was  destined 
to  walk  for  ever  between  these  two  extremes,  equally  remote 
from  the  convulsions  of  the  fanatics  and  the  death-like  torpor 
of  the  papacy. 

A  whole  population  excited,  deluded,  and  unrestrained, 
had  at  once  become  tranquil,  cahn,  and  submissive ;  and  the 
most  perfect  quiet  again  reigned  in  that  city  which  a  few 
days  before  had  been  like  the  troubled  sea. 

Perfect  liberty  was  immediately  established  at  Wittem- 
berg. Luther  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  convent  and 
wear  his  monastic  dress ;  but  every  one  was  free  to  do  other- 
wise. In  communicating  at  the  Lord^s  tabl6,  a  general  ab- 
solution was  sufficient,  or  a  particular  one  might  be  obtained. 
It  was  laid  down  as  a  principle  to  reject  nothing  but  what 
was  opposed  to  a  clear  and  formal  declaration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. |  This  was  not  indifference;  on  the  contrary,  religion 
was  thus  restored  to  what  constitiAes  its  very  essence ;  the 

*  Ihren  G«i8t  hane  er  Uber  die  Schnanze.  L.  0pp.  Altenbuzg.  Amg.  iii 

:s7. 

'f  Spiimal>at  et  fremebat  et  furebai.    L.  Epp.  ii.  179. 
Z  Ctenx  klare  and  griindliche  Schrift. 
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sentiment  of  religion  •mthdrew  from  the  accessory  foi^ns  in 
which  it  had  well  nigh  perished,  and  transferred  itself  to  its 
true  hasis.  Thus  the  Reformation  was  saved,  and  its  teach<« 
ing  enabled  to  continue  its  development  in  the  bosom  of  the 
.Church  in  charity  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Trftnsl&tion  of  the  New  Testament—Fftith  and  Seripturo^-Opposiiknir^ 
Importance  of  this  Pablication— Necessity  for  a  STBftematio  Artaniee- 
ment— Melancthon's  Iioci  Communes — Original  Sin--SalTation—Fi«o 
Will — ^Effects  of  the  Loci  Communes. 

Tranquillity  was  hardly  established  when  the  reformisr 
turned  to  his  dearMelancthon,  and  demanded  his  assistance  in 
the  final  revision  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Wartburg.*  As  early  as  the  year  1519 
Melancthon  had  laid  down  the  grand  principle,  that  the 
Fathers  must  be  explained  according  to  Scripture^  and  not 
Scripture  according  to  the  Fathers.f  Meditating  more 
profoundly  every  day  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
felt  at  once  charmed  by  their  simplicity  and  impressed  by 
their  depth.  "  There  alone  can  we  find  the  true  food  of  the 
soul,"  boldly  asserted  this  man  so  familiar  with  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients.  Accordingly  he  readily  com- 
plied with  Luther's  invitation ;  and  from  that  time  "the  two 
friends  passed  many  long  hours  together  studying  and  trans- 
lating the  inspired  Word.  Often  would  they  pause  in 
tlieir  laborious  researches  to  give  way  to  their  admiration. 
Luther  said  one  day,  **  Reason  thinks.  Oh  I  if  I  could  once 
hear  God  speak !  I  would  run  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  to  hear  him.. '...Listen  then,  my  brother  man  I  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  speaks  to  thee.'' 

*  Venun  omnia  nimo  elimare  eoBpimns,  Philipims  et  ego,    L.  En;> 
li.  176. 
t  See  VoL  IL  p.  71. 
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The  printmg  of  the  New  Testament  was  carried  on  with 
unexampled  zeal.*  One  would  hare  said  that  the  very 
worinnen  felt  the  importance  of  the  task  in  which  ilnej  were 
engaged.  Three  presses  were  employed  in  this  labour,  and 
ten  thousand  sheets,  says  Luther,  were  printed  daily.f 

At  length,  on  the  21st  of  September  1522,  appeared  the 
complete  edition  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  with  this  simple  title:  The  New  Testament — 
German — ^Wittemberg.  It  bore  no  name  of  man.  Every 
Grennan  might  henceforward  procure  the  Word  of  God  at  a 
moderate  price.| 

The  new  translation,  written  in  the  very  tone  of  the  holy 
writings,  in  a  language  yet  in  its  youthful  vigour,  and  which 
for  the  first  time  displayed  its  great  beauties,  interested, 
charmed,  and  moved  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  ranks. 
It  was  a  national  work ;  the  book  of  the  people ;  nay  more — 
it  was  in  very  truth  the  Book  of  God.  Even  opponents  could 
not  refuse  their  approbation  to  this  wonderful  work,  and  some 
indiscreet  friends  of  the  reformer,  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  translation,  imagined  they  could  recognise  in  it  a  second  in- 
Cfpiration.  This  version  served  more  than  all  Luther's  writings 
to  the  spread  of  christian  piety.  The  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  thus  placed  on  a  foundation  where  nothing 
could  shake  it  The  Bible,  given  to  the  people,  recalled  the 
mind  of  man,  which  had  been  wandering  for  ages  in  the 
tortuous  labyrinth  of  scholasticism,  to  the  Divine  fountain  of 
salvation.  Accordingly  the  success  of  this  work  was  pro- 
digious. In  a  short  time  every  copy  was  sold.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  the  month  of  December ;  and  in  1533 
seventeen  editions  had  been  printed  at  Wittemberg,  thirteen 
at  Augsburg,  twelve  at  Basle,  one  at  Erfurth,  one  at 
Grimma,  one  at  Leipsic,  and  thirteen  at  Strasburg.§  Such 
were  the  powerful  levers  that  uplifted  and  transformed  the 
Church  and  the  world. 
.  While  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  going 

*  Ingenti  labore  et  studio.    L.  Epp.  ii.  236. 

t  Ante  Michaelia  non  absolyetur,  qaanquam  siiifBlii  dieinu 

inillia  chartarum  sub  tribus  prelis  ezcad»ii Ibid. 

i  A  florin  and  a  half,  about  half  a  crown. 
.     9  ChMBbk  d.  dtntseh.  BibeVUebersetsang. 
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Oroagh  the  press^  Luther  undertook  a  translation  of  the  OlcL 
This  labour,  begun  in  1522,  was  continued  without  inter- 
ruption.* He  published  this  translation  in  parts  as  they  woe 
finished,  the  more  speedily  to  gratify  public  impatience,  aad 
to  enable  the  poor  to  procure  the  book. 

From  Scripture  and  faith,  two  sources  which  in  reality 
are  but  one,  the  life  of  the  Gospel  has  flowed,  and  is  still 
spreading  over  the  world.  These  two  principles  combated 
two  fundamental  errors.  Faith  was  opposed  to  the  Pelagian 
tendency  of  Roman-catholicism ;  Scripture,  to  die  theory  of 
tradition  and  the  authority  of  Rome.  Scripture  led  roan  tt> 
faith,  and  faith  led  him  back  to  Scripture.  '^  Man  can 
do  no  meritbrious  work;  the  free  grace  of  God,  which 
he  receives  by  faith  in  Christ,  alone  saves  him."  Sudi  was 
the  doctrine  proclaimed  in  Christendom.  But  this  doctrine 
could  not  fail  to  impel  Christendom  to  the  study  of  Scripture. 
In  truth,  if  faith  in  Christ  is  everything  in  Christianity,  if  the 
practices  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  nothing,  it  is  not  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  we  should  adhere,  but  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ  The  bond  that  unites  to  Christ  wi^ 
become  ev^thing  to  the  believer.  What  matters  to  him  the 
outward  link  that  connects  him  with  an  outward  church  en^ 

slaved  by  the  opinions  of  men? Thus,  as  the  doctrine  of 

the  Bible  had  impelled  Luther's  contemporaries  towards  Jesus 
Christ,  so  in  turn  the  love  they  felt  to  Jesus  Christ  impelled 
them  to  the  Bible.  It  was  not,  as  has  been  supposed  in  omr 
days,  from  a  philosophical  principle,  or  in  consequence  of  doubt, 
or  from  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  that  they  retumea  to  Scrip- 
ture ;  it  was  because  they  there  found  the  Word  of  Him 
they  Joved.  "  You  have  preached  Christ  to  us,'*  said  they  to 
the  reformer,  *Uet  us  now  hear  him  himself."  And  they 
seized  the  pages  that  were  spread  before  them,  as  a  letter 
coming  from  heaven. 

But  if  the  Bible  was  thus  gladly  received  by  those  who 
loved  Christ,  it  was  scornfully  rejected  by  those  who  pre- 
ferred the  traditions  and  observances  of  men.  A  violent 
persecution  was  waged  against  this  work  of  the  reformer's. 
At  the  news  of  puther's  publication,  Rome  trembled.  The 
pen  which  had  transcribed  the  sacred  oracles  was  letJly 
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that  ivhich  Frederick  had  seen  in  hb  dream,  and  which, 
teaching  to  the  Seven  fiills,  had  shaken  the  tiara  of  the 
papacy*  The  monk  in  his  cell,  the  prince  on  his  throne, 
uttered  a  cry  of  anger.  Ignorant  priests  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  every  citizen,  nay  every  peasant,  would  now 
be  able  to  dispute  with  them  on  the  precepts  of  our  Lord. 
The  King  of  England  denounced  the  work  to  the  Elector 
Frederick  and  to  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  But  as  eariy 
as  the  month  of  November  the  duke  had  ordered  his  subjects 
to  deposit  every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Testament  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Austria, 
und  all  the  states  devoted  to  Rome,  published  similar  decrees. 
In  some  places  they  made  sacrilegious  bonfires  of  these 
eacred  books  in  the  public  places.-i-  Thus  did  Rome  in  the 
sixteenth  century  renew  the  efforts  by  which  paganism  had 
attempted  to  destroy  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the 
moment  when  the  dominion  was  escaping  from  the  priests 
and  their  idols.  But  who  can  check  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  ?  "  Even  after  my  prohibition,"  MTote 
Duke  George,  '^  many  thousand  copies  were  sold  and  read 
-in  my  states." 

God  even  made  use  of  those  hands  to  circulate  his  Word 
that  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  it  The  Romanist  theo- 
logians, seeing  that  they  could  not  prohibit  the  reformer's 
work,  published  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  It 
was  Luther's  version,  altered  here  and  there  by  the  pub- 
lishers. There  was  no  hindrance  to  its  being  read.  Rome 
as  yet  knew  not  that  wherever  the  Word  of  God  is  estab- 
lished, there  her  power  is  shaken.  Joachim  of  Brandenburg 
permitted  all  his  subjects  to  read  any  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  Latin  or  in  German,  provided  it  did  not  come  from 
Wittemberg.  The  people  of  Germany,  and  those  of  Branden- 
burg in  particular,  thus  made  great  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  Reformation.     If 

•Vol."  I.  p.  266. 

i*  Qni  et  alicubi  in  uimm  congesU  rognm  publioe  eombuBii  rant 

VOL.    III.  5  ' 
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Feldl^irchen's  marriage  was  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  ReformatioB  from  doQtrine  into  social  life  ;  if  the  aboli* 
tion  of  monastic  vows  was  the  second ;  if  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Sapper  was  the  third, — the  publication 
of  the  New  Testament  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all.  It  worked  an  entire  change  in  'society :  not  only  in  the 
presbytery  of  the  priest,  in  the  monk's  cell,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  of  our  Lord ;  but  also  in  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  and  cottages  of  the  peasants. 
When  the  Bible  began  to  be  read  in  the  families^f  Ghrilten- 
dom,  Christendom  itself  was  changed.  Then  arose  other 
habits,  other  manners,  other  conversations,  and  another 
life.  With  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament,*  the  Re- 
formation left  the  School  and  the  Church  to  take  possession 
of  the  hearths  of  the  people. 

The  effect  produced  was  immense.  The  Christianity  of 
the  primitiTe  Churcljij  drawn  by  the  publication  of  the  Holy^ 
Scriptures  from  the  obliyion  of  centuries  in  which  it  had 
lain,  was  thus  presented  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  and 
this  view  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  attacks  that  had  been 
made  against  Rome.  The  simplest  men,  provided  they, 
knew  how  to  read,  women,  mechanics  (our  informant  is  a 
contemporary  and  violent  opponent  of  the  Reformation) 
eagerly  studied  the  New  Testament  *  They  carried  it  about 
with  them ;  soon  they  knew  it  by  heart,  and  the  pages  of 
this  book  loudly  proclaimed  the  perfect  unison  of  -Luther's 
Reformation  with  the  Divine  revelation. 

And  yet  it  was  only  by  fragments  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Reformation  had  been  setforth  hitherto.  Acer- 
tain  truth  had  been  put  forward  in  one  writing;  a  certain  error 
attacked  in  another.  On  one  vast  plahi  lay  scattered  and  con- 
fused the  ruins  of  the  old  edifice  and  the  materials  of  the  new : 
but  the  new  edifice  was  wanting.  The  publication  of  the  New 
Testament  undoubtedly  satisfied  this  want.  The  Reforma- 
tion could  say,  as  it  gave  this  book :  Here  is  my  system  1 
But  as  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  assert  that  his  system  is 

*  Ut  sutores,  molieres,  ei  qnilibet  idiota ayidissiine  kgereat 

CochloBus,  p.  50. 
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tliat  of  the  Bible,  the  Reformation  was  called  to  arraoge 
what  it  had  found  in  Scriptnre.  And  this  Melancthon  now 
did  in  its  name. 

He  had  walked  with  regular  but  confident  steps  in  the 
development  of  his  theology,  and  had  from  time  to  time 
published  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  Before  this,  in  1520, 
he  had  declared  that  in  several  of  the  seven  sacraments  he 
could  see  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies ; 
and  in  the  infallibility  of  the  -pope,  a  haughty  presumption 
equally  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  good  sense. 
^  To  contend  against  these  doctrines,''  he  had  said,  '^  we  re- 
quire more  than  one  Hercules."*  Thus  had  Melancthon 
reached  the  same  point  as  Luther,  although  by  a  calmer  and 
more  scientific  process.  The  time  had  come  in  which  he 
was  to  confess  his  faith  in  his  turn. 
In  1521,  during  Luther's  captivity,  Melancthon's  celebrated 

^  work,  "  On  the  Common-placei  of  Theology^  had  presented 
to  christian  Europe  a  body  of  doctrine  of  solid  foundation 
and  admirable  proportion.  A  simple  and  majestic  unity 
appeared  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  new  generation. 
The  translation  of  the  Testament  justified  the  Reformation  to 

-  the  people;  Melancthon's  jC<mmonF^laces  justified  it  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned. 

For  fifteen  centuries  the  Church  had  existed,  and  had 
never  seen  such  a  work.  Forsaking  the  ordinary  d<$velop- 
ments  of  scholastic  theology,  Luther's  friend  at  last  gave  the 
world  a  theological  system  derived  solely  from  Scripture. 
Li  it  there  reigned  a  breath  of  life,  a  vitality  of  understand- 
ing, a  strength  of,  conviction,  and  a  simplicity  of  statement, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  subtle  and  pedantic 
systems  of  the  schools.  The  most  philosophical  minds,  as 
well  as  the  strictest  theologians,  wer^  equally  filled  with 
admiration. 

Erasmus  entitled  this  work  a  wondrous  army  drawn  up 

in  battle  array  against  the  tyrannous  battalions  of  the  false 

doctors  ;-J-  and  while  he  avowed  his  dissent  from  the  author 

*  AdTersoB  quas  non  uno  nobis,  ut  ita  dicam,  Hercule  opus  est,   Corp. 

Bef.  i.  137. 

t  Video  dogmatum  aciem  pnlchre  instnictam  adversus  tyrannidefl] 
phaiisaicam.    £r.  Epp.  p.  949. 
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Oil  seyeral  points^  he  added,  that  although  he  had  slwvfQ 
loved  him,  he  had  neyer  loved  him  so  much  as  after  reading 
this  work.  '^  So  true  it  is,"  said  Calviu  when  presenting  it 
subsequently  to  France,  '^  that  the  greatest  simplicity  is  the 
greatest  virtue  in  treating  of  the  christian  doctrine.*'* 

But  no  one  felt  such  joy  as  Luther.  Throughout  life  this 
work  was  the  object  of  his  admiration.  The  disconnected 
sounds  that  his  hand,  in  the  deep  emotion  of  his  soul,  had 
drawn  from  the  harp  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  were  here 
blended  together  in  one  enchanting  harmony.  Those  scatp- 
tered  stones,  which  he  had  laboriously  hewn  from  the  quarries 
of  Scripture,  were  now  combined  into  a  majestic  edifice. 
Hence  he  never  ceased  recommending  the  study  of  this  work 
to  the  youths  who  came  to  Wittemberg  in  search  of  know- 
ledge :  "  If  you  desire  to  become  theologians,"  he  would  say, 
"read  Melancthon."-j- 

According  to  Melancthon,  a  deep  conviction  of  the  wretched 
state  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  sin  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  edifice  of  christian  theology  should  be  raised. 
This  universal  evil  is  the  primary  fact,  the  leading  idea 
on  which  the  science  is  based ;  it  is  the  characteristic  that 
distinguishes  theology  from  those  sciences  whose  only  in- 
strument is  reason. 

The  christian  divine,  diving  into  the  heart  of  man,  ex- 
plains its  laws  and  mysterious  attractions,  as  another 
philosopher  in  after-years  explained  the  laws  and  attraction 
of  bodies.  "  Original  sin  "  said  he,  "  is  an  inclination  born 
with  us, — a  certain  impulse  which  is  agreeable  to  us, — ^a 
certain  force  leading  us  to  sin,  and  which  has  been  com- 
municated by  Adam  to  all  his  p'bsterity.  As  in  fire  there  is 
a  native  energy  imjlblling  it  to  mount  upward,  as  there  is  in 
the  loadstone  a  natural  quality  by  which  iron  is  attracted 
80  also  there  is  In  man  a  primitive  force  that  inclines  him  to 
evil.  I  grant  that  in  Socrates,  Xenocrates,  and  Zeno  were 
found  temperance,  firmness,  and  chastity;  these  shadows  of 

*  La  Somme  de  Theologie,  par  Philippe  Melancthon,  Geneye,  1S51. 
Jehan  Calyin  aux  Lecteurs. 

t  Librum  inyictam  (said  he  on  another  occasion)  non  solam  f 
talitato  sed  et  canone  ecclesiastico  dlgnum.    De  Seryo  Arbitrio. 
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virtues  were  fonnd  in  impure  hearts  and  originated  In  sd^ 
love.  This  is  why  we  should  regard  them  not  as  real 
virtues,  hut  as  vices/'*  This  language  may  seem  harsh ;  but 
not  so  if  we  apprehend  Melancthon's  meaning  aright.  No  ono 
was  more  willing  than  himself  to  acknowledge  virtues  in  the 
pagans  that  entitled  them  to  the  esteem  of  man ;  but  ho 
laid  down  this  great  truth,  that  the  sovereign  Law  given  by 
God  to  all  his  creatures,  is  to  love  him  above  all  things. 
Now,  if  man,  in  doing  that  which  God  commands,  does  it  not 
from  love  to  God,  but  from  love  of  self,  can  God  accept 
him  for  daring  to  substitute  himself  in  the  place  of  His  in- 
finite Majesty  ?  and  can  there  be  no  sinfulness  in  an  action 
that  is  express  rebellion  against  the  supreme  Deity? 

Tlie  Wittemberg  divine  then  proce^  to  show  how  man 
is  saved  from  this  wretchedness.  "  The  apostle  T  said  he^ 
'^  invites  thee  to  contemplate  the  Son  of  God  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  thQ  Father,  mediating  and  interceding  for 
ns  ;f  and  calls  upon  thee  to  feel  assured  that  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,  that  thou  art  reputed  righteous,  and  accepted 
by  the  Father  for  the  sake  of  that  Son  who  sujQfered  for  ua 
on  the  cross." 

The  first  edition  of  the  Common-plaees  is  especially  re-^ 
markable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  theologian  of  Ger- 
many speaks  ciP  free  will.  He  saw  more  clearly  perhaps 
than  Luther,  for  he  was  a  better  theologian  than  he,  that  this 
doctrine  could  not  be  separated  from  that  which  constituted 
the  very  essence  of  the  Reformation.  Man's  justification  be- 
fore God  proceeds  from  faith  alone :  this  is  the  first  point. 
This  faith  enters  man's  heart  by  the  grace  of  God  alone : 
here  is  the  second.  Melancthon  saw  clearly  that  if  he 
allowed  that  man  had  any  natural  ability  to  believe,  he  would 
be  throwing  down  in  the  second  point  that  great  doctrine  of 
grace  which  he  had  stated  in  the  first.  He  had  too  much 
discernment  and  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be 

.  *  Loci  Communes  Theoiogici,  Basle,  i521,  p.  35.  This  edition  is  very 
rare.  For  the  subsequent  reTidons  consult  tlutt  of  Erlangen,  1828, 
founded  on  that  of  Basle,  1561. 

t  Yult  te  intueri  Filiam  Dei  sedentem  ad  dextram  Pains,  mediatoMoi 
interpellantem  pro  nobis.    Ibid. 
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mistaken  in  so  important  a  matter.  But  he  went  too  fiur. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  witliin  the  limits  of  the  religions 
question,  he  entered  upon  metaphysics.  He  established  a 
fatalism  which  might  tend  to  represent  God  as  the  author 
of  evil, — a  doctrine  which  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture. 
'^  As  aU  things  which  happen,"  said  he,  "  happen  necessarily, 
according  to  the  Divine  predestination,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  liberty  in  our  wills."* 

But  the  object  Melancthon  had  particularly  in  view  was 
to  present  theology  as  a  system  of  piety,  llie  schoolmen 
had  so  dried  up  the  doctrine  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  vitality 
in  it  The  task  of  the  Reformation  was  therefore  to  reani- 
mate this  lifeless  doctrine.  In  the  subsequent  editions,. 
Melancthon  felt  the  necessity  of  expounding  these  doctrines 
with  greater  clearness.*]-  But  sudi  was'  not  precisely  the 
case  in  1521.  "To  know  Christ,"  said  he,  "is  to  know 
his  blessings.}  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  th^  Romans,  desu*ing 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  christian  doctrines,  does  not  philo- 
sophize on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  mode  of  incar- 
nation, on  active  or  passive  creation ;  of  what  then  does  he 
speak  ? — of  the  law, — of  sin, — of  grace.  On  this  our  know- 
ledge of  Christ  depends." 

The  publication  of  this  body  of  theology  was  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Calumn^  were  refuted ; 
prejudices  swept  away.  In  the  churches,  palaces,  and  uni- 
versities, Melancthon^s  genius  found  admirers,  who  esteemed 
the  graces  of  his  character.  Even  those  who  kn^  not  the 
author  were  attracted  to  his  creed  by  his  book.  The  rough- 
ness and  occasional  violence  of  Luther's  language  had  often 
repelled  many.  But  here  was  a  man  who  explained  those 
mighty  truths  whose  sudden  explosion  had  shaken  the  world, 

*  Quandoquidem  omnia  qusc  eveniunt,  neoessario  eveniant  juzta  divi- 
nam  prsedestinationem,  nulla  est  voluntatis  nostrss  libertas.  Lbc.  Com: 
TheoL  Basle,  1521,  p.  S5. 

f  See  the  edition  of  1561,  reprinted  in  1829,  p.  14-44,  the  several  ohap- 
ters  :— De  tribns  personis  ;— De  divinitate  Filii ;— De  duabus  natnris 
in  Christo  ;— Testimonia  quodFilius  sit  persona ;— Testimoniarefutantia 
Arianos  ;— De  discemendis  proprietatibus  humana  et  diyinsB  natum 
Cauisti ;— De  Spixita  Sancto,  &e.  &c. 

X  Hoc  eat  Christum  oognoscere,  beneficia  qjus  cognoscere.    Ibid. 
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with  great  elegance  of  style,  exquisite  taste,  admirable  per- 
spicuity, and  perfect  order.  The  work  was  sought  after  and 
read  with  ayidity,  and  studied  with  ardour.  Such  gentle- 
ness and  moderation  won  aU  hearts.  Such  nobility  and 
fyrce  commanded  their  respect ;  and  the  superior  classes  of 
society,  hitherto  undecided,  were  gained  oyer  by  a  wisdom . 
that  made  use  of  such  beautiful  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adyersaries  of  truth,  whom  Luther^s 
terrible  blows  had  not  yet  humbled,  remained  for  a  time 
silent  and  disconcerted  at  the  appearance  of  Melancthon's 
treatise.  They  saw  that  there  was  another  man  as  worthy 
of  their  hatred  as  Luther  himself.  ''  Alas  T  exclaimed  they, 
'^  unhappy  Germany!  to  what  extremity  wilt  thou  be  brought 
by  this  new  birth  1"* 

Between  the  years  1521  and  1595  the  Commori'places 
passed  thipugh  sixty-seyen  editions,  without  including  trans- 
lations. Next  to  the  Bible,  this  is  the  book  that  has  possibly 
contributed  most  to  the  establishment  of  the  eyangelical 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Oppomtion— Benry  VIIL— Wolsey  — The  Qaeen— fisher— Thomas 
More— Lather's  Books  bomt— Henry's  Attack  on  Lather— Presented 
to  the  Pope— Its  Effeet  on  Lather— Energy  sad  Yiolenoe— Lather's 
Reply— Answer  by  the  Bishop  of  Bochester— Reply  of  Thomas  More 
— Henry's  Proceedings. 

WmLE^the  "  grammarian"  Helancthon  was  contributing  by 
these  gentle  strains  a  powerful  support  to  Luther,  men  of 
authority,  enemies  to  the  reformer,  were  turning  violently 
against  him.  He  had  escape^  from  the  Wartburg  and  re- 
appeared on  the  stage  of  the  world ;  and  at  this  news  the 
rage  of  his  former  adversaries  was  revived. 
*  Luther  had  been  three  ononths  and  a  half  at  Wittemberg 
when  a  rumour,  increased  by  the  thousand  tongues  of  fame, 
*  Heif !  infelicem  hoc  novo  parta  Germaniam  I    Cochlceus. 
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brought  intelligence  that  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Chris- 
tendom had  risen  against  him.  Henry  YIIL,  head  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  a  prince  descended  from  the  families  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  whose  person,  after  so  much 
bloodshed,  the  red  and  white  roses  were  at  length  united, 
the  mighty  king  of  England,  who  claimed  to  re-establish  on 
the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  former  influence 
of  his  crown, — ^had  just  written  a  book  against  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  "  There  is  much  boasting  about  a 
little  book  by  the  King  of  England,"  wrote  Luther  to  Lange 
on  the  26th  of  June  1522* 

Henry  was  then  thirty-one  years  old ;  "  he  was  tall,  strong- 
built  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority  and 
empire." -{-  His  countenance  expressed  the  yivacity  of  his 
mind ;  vehement,  presuming  to  make  everything  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  glory, 
be  at  first  concealed  his  faults  under  a  certain  impetuosity 
that  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  flatterers  were  not  wanting  - 
to  encourage  them.  He  would  often  visit,  in  company 
with  his  courtiers,  the  house  of  his  chaplain,  .Thomas  Wol- 
sey,  the  son  of  an  Ipswich  butcher.  Endowed  with  great 
skill,  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of  unbounded  audacity 
this  man,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  had  rapidly  advanced  in  his  master's  favour, 
and  allured  him  to  his  residence  by  the  attractions  of  plea- 
sures and  disorders,  in  which  the  young  prince  would  not 
have  ventured  to  indulge  in  his  own  palace.  This  is  recorded 
by  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time  papal  sub-collector  in 
England4  In  these  dissolute  meetings,  the  chaplain  sur- 
passed the  licentiousness  of  the  young  courtiers  who  attended 
Henry  VIII.  Forgetful  of  the.  decorum  befiting  a  minieter 
of  the  Church,  he  would  eing,  dance,  laugh,  ^ay  the  fool, 

*  Jactant  libellnm  regis  Anglise;  sed  /etifi».illum  Buspioor  sab  peUe 
toetum :— «n  allusion  to  Lee,  the  king's  chaplain,  and  a  pun  on  the  word 
ieOf  a  lioD.    L.  Epp.  ii.  213. 

t  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  fol.  ii.  1. 

X  Domi  Buad  Toluptatum  omnium  sacrarium  fecit,  quo  regem  ftoquen- 
ter  ducebat.  Polyd.  Yirgflius,  Angl.  Hist,,  Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  683. 
Polydore  appears  to  have  suffered  from  Wolsey's  pride,  and  rather  ix^ 
olined  to  exaggerate  the  minister's  faults. 
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fence,  and  indulge  in  obscene  conversation.*  By  thoM 
means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the  king's 
councils,  and,  as  sole  minister,  all  the  princes  of  Christendom 
were  forced  to  purchase  his  favour.  % 

Henry  lived  in  the  inidst  of  balls,  banquets,  and  joust- 
ing,  and  madly  squandered  the  treasures  his  father  had 
slowly  accumulated.  Magnificent  tournaments  succeeded 
each  other  without  interval.  In  these  sports  the  king,  who 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  combatants  by  his  manly 
beauty,  played  the  chief  part.f  If  the  contest  appeared  for 
a  moment  doubtful,  the  strength  and  address  of  Uie  young 
monarch,  or  the  artful  policy  of  his  opponents,  gave  him 
the  victory,  and  the  lists  resounded  with  shouts  and  applause 
in  his  honour.  The  vanity  of  the  youthful  prince  was  in- 
flated by  these  easy  triumphs,  and  there  was  no  success  in 
the  world  to  which  he  thought  he  might  not  aspire.  The 
queen  was  often  seen  among  the  spectators.  Her  serious 
features  and  sad  look,  her  absent  and  dejected  air,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  noise  and  glitter  of  these  festivities. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throl|^,  Henry  YIII.  had 
espoused  for  reasons  of  state  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  senior 
by  eight  years :  she  was  his  brother  Arthurs  widow,  and  aunt 
to  Charles  V.  While  ber  husband  followed  his  pleasures, 
the  virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was  truly  Spanish,  would 
leave  her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  take  a  silent  part  in 
the  prayers  of  the  monks.^  She  would  kneel  down  without 
cushion  or  carpet.  At  five  in  the  morning,  after  taking  a 
Uttle  rest,  she  would  again  rise,. and  putting  on  the  Francis- 
can dress,  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  tertiary  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  hastily  throwing  the  royal  garments  around 

*  Cam  illis  adoleseentibns  ima  psallobat,  saltabat,  sermones  leporis 
plenos  hftbeb&t,  ridebat,  joeabatnr,  &c.  Polyd.  Yirgilias,  Angl.  Uirt. 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  633. 

t  Eximia  corporis  forma  prseditns,  in  qaa  etiam  regisD  majestatia 
augusta  qu8Ddam  species  elacebat.  Sandenis  de  Schismate  Anglicano, 
p.  4.  This  work  of  Sanders,  papal  nuncio  in  Ireland,  should  be  read  very 
eaatiously  ;  for  it  abounds  in  false  and  calumnious  assertions,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Cardinal  Quirini  and  the  Roman-catholio  Doctor  Lingard. 
See  the  History  of  England  by  the  latter,  voL  tI.  173. 

t  Surgebat  media  nocte  at  noctuznis  religiosomm  precibus  intere^pet. 

ibas. 
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licr  *  would  repair  to  church  at  six  o'clock  to  join  in,  the 
scrvicp. 

Two  beings,  living  in  such  different  spheres,  could  not  long 
continue  togfcthcr. 

Koniish  piety  had  other  representatives  besides  Catherine 
in  tlie  court  of  Henry  VIIL  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Ro-  - 
Chester,  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  as  distinguished 
for  Icaniing  as  for  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  was  the 
object  of  universal  veneration.  He  had  been  the  oldest 
councillor  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
grandmother  to  Henry  VIIL,  calling  him  to  her  bedside,  had 
commended  to  his  care  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her 
grandson.  The  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  irregularities,  long 
continifed  to  revere  the  aged  bishop  as  a  father. 

A  man  much  younger  than  Fisher,  a  layman  and  lawyer, 
had  before  this  attracted  general  attention  by  his  genius  and 
noble  character.  His  name  was  Thomas  More,  son  of  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  was  poor,  austere, 
and  diligent.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  endeavoured  to 
quench  the  passions  of  youth  by  wearing  a  shirt  of  haircloth, 
and  by  self-scourging.  On  one  occasion,  being  summoned 
by  Henry  VIIL  while  he  was  attending  mass,  he  replied, 
that  God's  service  was  before  the  king's.  Wolsey  introduced 
him  to  Henry,  who  employed  him  on  various  embassies, 
and  showed  him  much  kindness.  He  would  often  send  for 
him,  and  converse  with  hha  on  astronomy,  on  Wolsey,  and 
on  divinity. 

In  truth,  the  king  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
Romish  doctrines.  It  would  appear,  that  if  Arthur  had 
lived,  Henry  was  destined  for  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Can- 
terbury. Thomas  Aquinasf ,  St.  Bonaventure,  tournaments, 
banquets,  Elizabeth  Blunt  and  others  of  his  mistresses — ^all 
,  were  mixed  up  in  the  mind  and  life  of  this  prince,  who  had 
masses  of  his  own  composition  sung  in  his  chapel. 

As  soon  as  Henry  had  heard  talk  of  Luther,  he  became  in- 
dignant against  him,  and  hardly  was  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms  known  in  England,  before  he  ordered  the  pontiff's  bull 

•  Sub  rcgio  veetitu  Divi  Franeisci  habitu  utebatur.    Sanders,  p.  5. 
t  Lcgobat  studioae  libros  divi  TliomsB  Aquinatis.    Pol.  Virjf.  p.  6St. 
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against  the  refonner's  works  to  bo  put  in  execution*  On 
the  12th  of  May  1521,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who,  together  with 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  England,  combined  those  of  car- 
dinal and  Legate  of  Rome,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St 
Paul's.  This  man,  whose  pride  had  attained  the  highest 
^  pitch,  thought  himself  the  equal  of  kings.  ^  He  used  to  sit  in 
a  chab  of  gold,  sleep  in  a  golden  bed,  and  a  coyer  of  cloth 
of  gold  was  spread  on  the  table  at  his  meals.f  On  this 
occasion  he  displayed  great  magnificence. '  His  household, 
consisting  of  800  persons,  among  whom  were  barons,  knights, 
and  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  who  hoped  by 
serving  him  to  obtain  public  office,  surrounded  this  haughty 
prelate.  Silk  and  gold  glittered  not  only  on  his  garments 
(he  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  who  ventured  to  dress  so  sump- 
tuously),} but  even  on  the  housings  and  harness  of  the 
horses.  Before  walked  a  tall  priest  bearing  a  silver  column 
terminated  by  a  cross ;  behind  him,  another  ecclesiastic  of 
similar  height  carried  the  archiepiscopal  crosier  of  York ;  a 
nobleman  at  his  side  held  the  cardinal's  hat§  Lords,  pre- 
lates, ambassadors  from  the  pope  and  emperor,  accompanied 
him,  followed  by  a  long  line  of  mules  bearing  chests  covered 
with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  hangings.  It  was  thi3 
magnificent  procession  that  was  carrying  to  the  burning  pile 
the  writings  of  the  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg.  When  they 
reaphed  the  cathedral,  the  insolent  priest  placed  his  cardinal's 
hat  on  the  altar.  The  virtuous  Bishop  of  Rochester  stationed 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  with  agitated  voice 
preached  earnestly  against  the  heresy.  After  this  the  im- 
pious books  of  the  heresiarch  were  brought  together  and  de- 
voutly burned  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  Such 
was  the  first  intelligence  that  England  received  of  the  Refor- 
mation. \ 
Henry  would  not  stop  here.    This  prince,  whose  hand  wa9 

*  Primnm  Ubros  Lath«nui08,  qoaniin  magani  Jftm  numerus  pervoperat 
in  manus  suorom  Aiiglomiii,  eomborendoi  ouravit.    PoL  Yvef^.  p.  664. 

t  Uti  sella  aorea,  uii  palyino  aureo,  uti  yelo  aareo  ad  men^am.    Ibid. 

X  PrimoB  episcoporum  et  cardinaliam,  Testitam  exieriorem  sericuin 
sibi  indnit.    Ibid.  p.  633. 

§  Galenim  cardinalinm,  ordinls  insignem,  sablim^  a  ministro  pnefeio* 
bat snper  altare  coUooabat.    Ibid.  p.  645. 
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ever  upraised  againftt  his  adversaries,  his  wives,  or  Ids 
favourites,  wrote  to  the  elector-palatine :  "  It  is  the  devil, 
who,  by  Luther's  means,  has  kindled  this  immense  con- 
flagration. If  Luther  will  not  be  converted,  let  him  and  his 
writin^js  be  burnt  together  I"* 

This  was  not  enouglu  Having  been  convinced  that  the  • 
progress  of  heresy  was  owing  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
Uie  German  princes,  Ilenry  thought  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  showing  his  learning.  The  victories  of  his  battle-axe 
did  not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  those  that  were  reserved  for 
his  pen.  But  another  passion,  vanity,  ever  greatest  in 
the  smallest  minds,  spurred  the  king  onward.  He  was  hu- 
miliated at  having  no  title  to  oppose  to  that  of  "  Catholic," 
and  "  Most  Christian,"  borne  by  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  he  had  long  been  begging  a  similar  distinction 
from  the  court  of  Rome.  What  would  be  more  likely  to 
procure  it  than  an  attack  upon  heresy?  Henry  therefore 
threw  aside  the  kingly  purple,  and  descended  from  his  throne 
into  the  arena  of  theological  discussion.  He  enlisted  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  Hales,  and  Bonaventure 
into  his  service ;  and  the  world  beheld  the  publication  of  tho 
Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  agamst  Martin  Luther^ 
hy  the  most  invincible  King  of  England  and  France,  Lord  of 
Ireland,  Ilcniy  the  eighth  of  tJiat  name. 

'*  I  will  rush  in  front  of  the  Church  to  save  her,"  said 
the  King  of  England  in  this  treatise ;  "  I  will  receive  in  my 
bosom  the  poisoned  arrows  of  her  assailants.f  The  present 
state  of  things  calls  me  to  do  so.  Every  servant  of  Christ, 
whatever  be  hisjige,  sex,  or  rank,  should  rise  up  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom.} 

"  Let  us  put  on  a  twofold  breastplate ;  the  heavenly 
breastplate,  to  conquer  by  the  weapons  of  truth  him  who 
combats  with  those  of  error ;  but  also  an  earthly  breast- 
plate, that  if  he  shows  himself  obstinate  in  his  malice,  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  may  constrain  him  to  be  silent,  and 

*  Knapp's  Nachlese,  ii.  45& 

t  Meque  adyersus  venenata  jiunila  hostis  earn  oppugnantcs  objioerem 
Assertio  septem  saciamentorum  ady.  M.  Lutheram,  in  prologo. 

X  Omnis  Christi  seryns,  omnis  aetas,  omnis  sezus,  omnis  ordo  consiu- 
^i.    Ibid. 
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that  once  at  least  he  may  be  useful  to  the  world,  by  the 
terrible  example  of  his  death."* 

Henry  YIII.  was  unable  to  hide  the  contempt  he  felt 
towards  his  feeble  adversary,  "  This  man,"  said  the  crowned 
theologian,  '^  seems  to  be  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth ;  after  a 
travail  without  precedent,  he  produces  nothing  but  wind.'}- 
Remove  the  daring  envelope  of  the  insolent  verbiage  with 
which  he  clothes  his  absurdities,  as  an  ape  is  clothed  in 

purple,  and  what  remains? a  wretched  and  empty 

sophism." 

The  king  defends,  successively,  the  mass,  penance,  confir- 
mation,  marriage,  orders,  and  extreme  unctioH ;  he  is  not 
sparing  of  abusive  language  towards  his  opponent ;  he  calls 
him  1>y  turns  a  wolf  of  hell,  a  poisonous  viper,  a  limb  of  the 
devil.  Even  Luther^s  sincerity  is  attaclced.  Henry  VIII. 
crushes^  the  mendicant  monk  with  his  royal  anger,  "  and 
writes  4s  'twere  with  his  sceptre,"  says  an  historian.| 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  work  was  not  bad, 
consid^ng  the  author  and  his  age.  The  style,  is  not  alto- 
gether without  force ;  but  the  public  of  the  day  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  paying  it  due  justice.  The  theological 
treati^  of  the  powerful  King  of.Efigland  was  received  with 
a  torrent  of  adulation.  "  The  most  learned  woric  the  suu 
ever  saw,"  cried  some.§-y^We  can  only  compare  it,"  re- 
echoed otbers,  "tp  the  works  of  Augustine.  He  is  a  Con- 
stantino, a  Charlemagne  1" — ^* He  is  m<»e,"  said  others,  "he 
is  a  second  Salomon  I" 

These  flatterieb  soon  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  desired  John  Clarke,  dean  of  Windsor,  his 
aimbassador  at  Rome,  to  present  his  book  to  the  sovereign 
p)ntiff.  Leo  X.  received  the  envoy  m  full  consistory. 
Clarke  laid  the  royal  work  before  him,  saying :  "  The  king 
my  master  assures  you  that,  having  now  refuted  Luther's 
errors  with  the  pen,  he  is  ready  to  combat  his  adherents 
with  the  sword."    Leo,  touched  with  this  promise,  replied, 

♦  Et  qui  nocuit  Terbo  malitise,  supplicii  prosit  ezemplo.  Assertio  sep- 
tem  sacrameniorum  adv.  M.  Lntherum,  in  prologo. 

t  Mirum  est  qnanto  nixu  parturiens,  qaam  nihil  peperit,  nisi  memm 
vontnm.    Ibid.  t  Collyer,  Eccl.  Hist.  p.  17. 

§  Burnet,  Hist.  Rof.  of  England,  i.  30. 
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that  the  king's  book  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and^conferrcd  upon  Henry  the 
title  of  Defender  of  tJte  Faiths  which  is  still  borne  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England. 

The  reception  which  this  volume  met  with  at  Rome  con- 
tributed greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  its  readers.  In 
a  few  m(mths  many  thousand  copies  issued  from  different 
presses.*  "  The  whole  christian  world,"  says  CochloBus, 
"  was  filled  with  admiration  and  .joy."  f 

Such  extravagant  panegyrics  augmented  the  insufferable 
vanity  of  this  chief  of  the  Tudors.  He  himself  seemed  to 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost^J 
From  that  time  he  would  suffer  no  contradiction.  His 
papacy  was  no  longer  at  Rome,  but  at  Greenwich ;  infalli- 
bility reposed  on  his  shouldersj  at  a  subsequent  period  this 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Reformation  of  England. 

Luther  read  Henry's  book  with  a  smile  mingled  with 
disdain,  impatience,  and  indignation.  The  falsehood  and  the 
abu&e  it  contained,  but  especially  the  air  of  contempt  and 
compassion  which  the  king  assumed,  irritated  the  Wittem- 
berg  doctor  to  the  highest  degree*  The  thou^it  that  the 
pope  had  crowned  this  work,  and  that  on  all  sides  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  triumphing  over  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  reformer  as  already  overtlirown  and  van- 
quished, increased'  his  indignation.  Besides,  what  reason 
had  he  to  temporize?  Was  he  not  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  a  King  greater  than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ?  "  The 
meekness  of  the  Gospel  appeared  to  him  unseasonable. 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  He  went  beyond 
all  bounds.  Persecuted,  insulted,  hunted  down,  woundecT^ 
the  furious  lion  turned  round,  and  proudly  roused  himself 
to  crush  his  enemy.  The  elector,  Spalatin,  Melanctlion, 
and  Bugenhagen,  strove  in  vain  to  pacify  him.  They 
would  have  prevented  his  replying ;  but  nothing  could  stop 

*  Inirvb  paucos  menses,  liber  ejus  a  multis  ohalcographis  in  xnulta  millia 
nultiplicatus.    Cochloeus,  p.  44. 

+  Ut  totum  orbem  christianum  et  gaudio  et  admiratione  repleveril. 
Ibid. 

X  IIo  was  brought  to  fancy  it  was  written  with  some  degree  of  inspira* 
»on.    Burnet,  Preface. 
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him.  ^  I  will  not  be  gentle  towards  the  King  of  England," 
said  he.  '^  I  know  that  it  is  vain  foi;  me  to  l^^unble  myself^ 
to  give  way,  to  entreat,  to  try  peaceful  methods.  At  length 
1  will  show  myself  more  terrible  towards  these  furious 
beasts,  who  goad  me  every  day  with  their  horns.  I  will 
turn  mine  upon  them.  I  will  provoke  Satan  until  he  falls 
down  lifeless  and  exhausted.*  If  this  heretic  does  not  re- 
cant, says  Henry  YIII.  the  new  Thomas,  he  must  be  burnt 
alive  I  Such  are  the  weapons  they  are  now  employing 
against  me :  the  fury  of  stupid  asses  and  swine  of  4he  brood 
of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  then  the  stake.f  Well  tlien,  be 
it  so  I  Let  these  hogs  advance  if  they  dare,  and  let  them 
bum  me  I  Here  I  am  waiting  for  them.  After  my  death, 
though  my  ashes  should  be  thrown  into  a  thousand  seas, 
they  will  rise,  pursue,  and  swallow  up  this  abominable  herd. 
Living,  I  shall  be  the  enemy  of  the  papacy ;  burnt,  I  shall 
be  its  destruction.  Go  then,  swine  of  St  Thomas,  do  what 
seemeth'good  to  you.  You  will  ever  find  Luther  like  a  bear 
upon  your  way,  and  as  a  lion  in  your  path.  He  will  spring 
upon  you  whithersoever  you  go,  and  will  never  leave  you  at 
peace,  until  he  has  broken  your  iron  heads,  and  ground  your 
brazen  foreheads  into  dust.^ 

Luther  first  reproaches  Henry  VIIL  with  having  sup- 
ported his  doctrmes  solely  by  the  decrees  and  opinions  of 
men.  "  As  for  me,"  says  he,  "  I  never  cease  crying  the 
Gospel,  the  Gospel  I  Christ,  Christ  I — ^And  my  adversaries 
continue  to  reply :  Custom,  custom  I  Ordinances,  ordinances! 
Fathers,  fathers  I — St.  Paul  says :  Let  not  your  faith  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  nien,  hut  in  the  power  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  5), 
And  the  apostle  by  this  thunderclap  from  heaven  overthrows 
and  disperses,  as  the  wind  scatters  the  dust,  all  the  hob* 
goblins  of  this  Henry.    Frightened  and  confounded,  these 

*  Mea  in  ipsos  exercebo  cornna,  iftitaturus  Saianam,  donee  effUsU 
Tiribus  et  cQnatibus  corruat  in  se  ipso.    L.  Epp.  ii.  236. 

t  I^is  et  furor  insulsissimorum  asinorum  et  Thomisticorum  por« 
corum.  Contra  Henricum  Kegem,  0pp.  Lat.  ii.  331.  This  langua^ 
'  reminds  as  of  the  Irisb  agitator.  There  is,  however,  greater  force  and 
nobility  in  the  orator  of  the  16th  than  in  him  of  the  19th  century.  See 
Revue  Briiannigue  for  Noyember  1835.  Le  Rigne  d'O'Cmnel  **  Soaped 
swine  of  civilized  society,"  &c.  p.  30. 
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Thomists,  Papists,  and  Henrys  fall  prostrate  before  the 
ihander  of  these  words."* 

He  then  refutes  the  kmg's  book  in  detail,  and  oyertnms 
his  arguments  one  after  the  other,  with  a  perspicuity,  spirit, 
and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  history  of  the 
Church,  but  also  with  an  assurance,  disdain,  and  sometimes 
violence,  that  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  his  confutation,  Luther  again 
becomes  indignant  that  his  opponent  should  derive  his  argu- 
ments Mm  the  Fathers  only :  this  .was  the  basis  of  the 
whole  controversy.  "  To  all  the  words  of  the  Fathers  and  of 
men,  of  angels  and  of  devils,"  said  he,  "  I  oppose,  not  old 
customs,  not  the  multitude  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  ]^temal 
Majesty, — ^the  Gospel,  which  even  my  adversaries  are  ob- 
liged to  recognise.  To  this  I  hold  fast,  on  this  I  repose,  in 
this  I  boast,  in  this  I  exult  and  triumph  over  the  papists, 
the  Thomists,  the  Henrys,  the  sophists,  and  all  the  swine  of 
helLf  The  King  of  heaven  is  with  me ;  for  this  reason  I 
fear  nothing,  although  a  thousand  Augui^tines,  a  thousand 
Cyprians,  and  a  thousand  of  these  churches  which  Henry 
defends,  should  rise  up  against  me.  It  is  a  small  matter 
that  I  should  despise  and  revile  a  king  of  the  earth,  since  he 
himself  does  not  fear  in  his  writings  to-blaspheme  the  King  of 
heaven,  and  to  profane  His  holy  name  by  the  most  impu*- 
dent  falsehoods."t 

" Papists r*  exclaimed  he  in  conclusion,  "will  ye  never 
cease  from  your  idle  attacks  ?  Do  what  you  ptease.  Never- 
theless, before  that  Gospel  which  I  preach  down  must  come 
popes,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  princes,  devils,  death,  sin, 
and  all  that  is  not  Christ  or, in  Christ." § 

Thus  spoke  the  poor  monk.  His  violence  certainly  cannot 
be  excused,  if  we  judge  it  by  the  rule  to  which  he^himself 
appealed, — ^by  the  Word  of  .God.  It  cannot  even  be  justi- 
fied by  alleging  either  the  grossness  of  the  age  (for  Melanc- 

*  Confusi  et  prostrati  jaoent  a  facie  verbornm  istios  tonftnii.  Contra 
Henricum  reg .    0pp.  Lat.  ii.  336. 

t  Hie  Bto,  hie  sedeo,  hie  maneo,  hie  glorior,  hie  triamphor,  hie  insalto 
papisti8.....*Ibid.  342. 

t  Nee  ma^um  si  ego  regem  terrsB  eontenmo.    Ibid.  344,  yenou 

§  L.  0pp.  Leips.  XYiu.  209. 
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thon  knew  how  to  observe  decomm  in  his  writings),  or  the 
energy  of  his  character,  for  if  this  energy  had  any  influence 
over  his  language,  passion  also  exerted  more.  It  is  better, 
then,  that  we  should  condemn  it  And  yet,  that  we  may 
be  jnst,  we  should  observe  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  this 
violence  did  not  appear  so  strange  as  it  would  now-a-days. 
The  learned  were  then  an  estate,  as  well  as  the  princes.  By 
becoming  a  writer,  Henry  had  attacked  Luther.  Luther 
replied  according  to  the  established  law  in  the  republic  ol 
letters,  that  we  must  consider  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  and 
not  the  quatiiy  of  him  that  says  it.  Let  us  add  also,  that 
when  this  same  king  turned  against  the  pope,  the  abuse 
which  the  Homish  writers  and  the  pope  himself  poured  upon 
him,  far  exceeded  all  that  Luther  had  ever  said. 

Besides,  if  Luther  called  Dr.  £ck  an  ass  and  Henry  YIIL 
a  hog,  he  indignantly  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  secular 
arm ;  while  Eck  was  writing  a  dissertation  to  prove  that 
heretics  ought  to  be  burned,  and  Henry  was  erecting  scaf- 
folds that  he  might  conform  with  the  precepts  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  Ingolstadt.  ^ 

Grea^as  the  emotion  at  the  king's  court;  Surrey,  Wolsey, 
and  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  put  a  stop  to  the  festivities  and 
pageantry  at  Greenwich  to  vent  their  indignation  in  abuse 
and  sarcasm.  The  venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had 
been  delighted  to  see  the  young  prince,  formerly  confided  to 
bis  care,  breaking  a  Jance  in  defence  of  the  Church,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  attack  of  the  monk.  He  replied  to 
it  immediately.  His  words  distinctly  characterize  the  age 
and  the  Church.  "  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that 
spoil  the  vines,  says  Christ  in  the  Song  of  Songs^^  This 
teaches  us,"  said  Fisher,  "  that  we  must  take  the  heretics 
before  they  grow  big.  Now  Luther  i?  become  a  big  fox,  so 
old,  so  cunning,  and  so  sly,  that  he  is  very  difficult  to  catch. 

What  do  I  say? a  fox?   He  is  a  mad  dog,  a  ravening 

wolf,  a  cruel  bear ;  or  rather  all  those  animals  in  one ;  fo^ 
the  monster  includes  many  beasts  within  him."* 

Thomas  More  also  descended  into  the  arena  to  contend 

*  Canem  dizissem  rabidmn,  imo  lapnxn  rapacissimom,  ant  ssovUsiiDani 
quandam  ntsam.    Cochlcens,  p.  60. 
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with  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.    Although  a  layman,  his 
zeal  against  the  Reformation  amounted  to  fanaticism,  if  it 
did  not  even  urge  him  to  shed  blood.    When  young  nobles 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  papacy,  their  violence  often 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  ecclesiastics.    "  Reverend  brother, 
father,  tippler,  Luther,  runagate  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine, 
misshapen  bacchanal  of  either  faculty,  unlearned  doctor  of 
theology."*    Such  is  the  language  addressed  to  the  reformer 
by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age.    He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  manner  in  which  Luther  had  composed 
his  book  against  Henry  YIII. :  "  He  called  his  companions 
together,  and  desired  them  to  go  each  his  own  way  and 
pick  up  all  sqrts  of  abuse  and  scurrility.    One  frequented 
the  public  carriages  and  boats ;    another  the  baths  and 
gambling-houses ;  a  third  the  taverns  and  barbers'  shops ;  a 
fourth  the  mills  and  brothels.    They  noted  down  in  their 
tabtets  all  the  most  insolent,  filthy,  and  infamous  things  they 
heard ;  and  bringing  back  all  these  abominations  and  im- 
purities, they  discharged  them  into  that  filthy  kennel  which 
is  called  Luther's  mind.  *  If  he  'tetracts  his  falsehoods  and 
calumnies,"  continues  More,  '^  if  he  lays  aside  his  Mly  and 
his  madness,  if  he  swallows  his  own  filth*!-..... .he  will  find 

one  who  will  seriously  discuss  with  hhn.  But  if  he  pro- 
ceeds as  he  has  begun,  joking,  teasing,  fooling,  calumniat- 
ing, vomiting  sewers  and  cesspools^ let  others  do  what 

they  pleaseb;  as  for  me,  I  should  prefer  leaving  the  little 
friar  to  his  own  fury  and  filth."  §  More  would  have  done 
better  to  have  restrained  his  own.  Luther  never  degraded 
his  style  to  so  low  a  degree.    He  made  no  reply. 

This  writing  still  further  increased  Henry's  attachment  to 
More.  *  jHe  would  often  visit  him  in  his  humble  dwelling 

*  Reyerendus  frater,  patH,  potator,  Lutherus.    CochloBos,  p.  61. 

t  Si suas  resorbeat  et  sua  relin^at  stercora.    Ibid.  p.  62. 

X  Sentinas,  cloacas,  latrinas, stercora.    Ibid.  p.  63. 

§  Cum  sais et  8tercoribus....*.reliiiqaere.    Ibid.  p.  63.    CochloDns 

;s  delighted  at  quoting  these  passages,  selecting  what  according  to  his 
taste  are  the  finest  parts  in  More's  reply.  M.  Nisard,  on  the  contrary, 
confesses  in  his  article  on  More,  whom  he  defends  with  great  warmth 
and  erudition,  that  in  this  writing  **  the  impurities  dictated  "by  the 
Miger  of  the  Catholic  are  such  tliat  all  attempt  at  translatioa  is  i 
sible."    Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  t.  5.9'2>     * 
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at  Chelsea.  After  dinner,  the  king,  leaning  on  his  fayonrite's 
shoulder,  would  walk  in  the  garden,  while  Mistress  More  and 
her  children,  concealed  hehind  a  window,  could  not  turn 
away  their  astonished  eyes.  After  one  of  these  walks.  More, 
who  knew  his  man  well,  said  to  his  wife :  "  If  my  head 
could  win  him  a  single  castle  in  France,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  cut  it  off."  •• 

The  king,  thus  defended  hy  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
by  his  future  chancellor,  had  no  need  to  resume  his  pen. 
Confounded  at  finding  himself  treated  in  the  face  of  Europe 
as  a  common  writer,  'Henry  VIII.  abandoned  the  dangerous 
position  he  had  taken,  and  throwing  away  the  pen  of  the 
theologian,  had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual  means  of 
diplomacy. 

An  ambassador  was  despatched  from  the  court  of  Green-- 
wich  with  a  letter  for  the  elector  and  dukes  of  Saxony. 
"  Lulher,  the  real  serpent  fallen  from  heaven,"  wrote  he, 
^'  is  pouring  out  his  floods  of  venom  upon  the  earth.  He  is 
stirring  up  revolts  in  ^he  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  abolishing 
laws,  insulting  the  powers  that  be,  inflaming  the  laity 
against  the  priests,  and  laymen  and  priests  against  the  pope, 
subjects  against  their  sovereigns,  and  desires  nothing  better 
than  to  hee  Christians  fighting  and  destroying  one  anotlier, 
and  the  enemies  of  our  faith  hailing  this  scene  of  carnage 
with  a  frightful  grin.* 

'^  What  is  this  doctrine  which  he  calls  evangelical,  if  it  be 
not  Wickliffe's  ?  Now,  most  honoured  uncles,  I  know  what 
your  ancestors  have  done  to  destroy  it.  In  Bohemia  they 
hunted  it  down  like  a  wild  beast,  and  driving  it  into  a  pit, 
they  shut  it  up  and  kept  it  fast.  You  will  not  allow  it  to 
escape  through  your  negligence,  lest,  creeping  into  Saxony, 
and  becoming  master  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  its  smoking 
nostrils  should  pour  forth  the  flames  of  hell,  spreading  that 
conflagration  far  and  wide  which  your  nation  hath  so  often 
wished  to  -extinguish  in  its  blood.f 

*  So  ergiesst  er,  gleich  wie  eine  Schlang  Torn  Hunmel  gewo^n...Ii. ' 
0pp.  XTiii.  212.    The  origmal  is  in  Latin :  Velut  e  cobIo  degeotus  aerpenSf 
virns  efiPandit  in  terras. 

t  Und  duroh  sein  schEdlich  Anblasen  das  hollische  Feuer  aussprfUie, 
Ibid.  213. 
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"•For  this  reason,  most  worthy  princes,  I  feel  obliged  to 
exhort  you  and  eren  to  entreat  you  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
most  sacred,  promptly  to  extinguish  the  cursed  sect  of 
Luther :  put  no  one  to  death,  if  that  can  be  avoided ;  but 
if  this  heretical  obstinacy  continues,  then  shed  blood  without 
hesitation,  in  order  that  the  abominable  heresy  may  dis- 
appear from  under  heaven."* 

The  elector  and  hisbrother  referred  the  king  to  the  approach- 
ing council.  Thus  Henry  VIII.  was  far  from  attaining  his 
end.  "  So  great  a  name  mixed  up  in  the  dispute,"  said  Paul 
Sarpi,  "  served  to  render  it  more  chrious,  and  to  conciliate 
general  favour  towards  Luther,  as  usually  happens  in  com- 
bats and  tournaments,  where  the  spectators  have  always  a 
leaning  to  the  weaker  party,  and  take  delight  in  exaggerating 
the  merit  of  his  actions,"  f 


CHAPTER  XI 

General  Moyement— Tho  Monks— How  the  Reformation  was  carried  on 
Unlearned  Believer— The  Old  and  the  New  Doctors— Printing;  and 
Literature— Bookselling  and  Colportage.  • 

A  GREAT  movement  was  going  on.  The  Reformation,  which, 
after  the  Diet  of  Worms,  had  been  thought  to  be  confined 
with  its  first  teacher  in  the  narrow  chamber  of  a  strong 
castle,  was  breaking  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire;  and, 
so  to  speak,  throughout  Christendom.  The  two  classes, 
hitherto  mixed  up  together,  were  now  beginning  to  separate ; 
and  the  partisans  of  a  monk,  whose  only  defence  %as  his 
tongue,  now  took  their  stand  fearlessly  in  the  face  of  the 
servants  of  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  Luther  had  scarcely 
left  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg,  the  pope  had  excommuni- 
cated* all  his  adherents,  the  imperisd  diet  had  just  con- 
demned his  doctrine,  the  princes  were  endeavouring  to 

*  Oderaber  anch  mit  Bint  vergiessen.    L.  0pp.  xriiL  21S. 
f  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  pp.  15, 16. 
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crush  it  in  most  of  the  German  states,  the  ministers  of 
Rome  were  lowering  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  their 
violent  invectives,  the  other  states  of  Cliristendom  were 
calling  upon  Germany  to  sacrifice  a  man  whose  assaults 
they  feared  even  at  a  distance ;  and  yet  this  new  sect,  few  in 
numt)ers,  and  among  whose  members  there  was  no  organi- 
zation, no  bond  of  union,  nothing  in  short  that  concentrated 
their  common  power,  was  already  frightening  the  vast, 
ancient,  and  powerful  sovereignty  of  Rome  by  the  energy 
of  its  faith  and  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests.  On  all  sides, 
as  in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  the  seed  was  bursting 
from  the  earth  spontaneously  and  without  effort.  Every  day 
showed  some  new  progress.  Individuals,  villages,  towns, 
whole  cities,  joined  in  this  new  confession  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  There  was  unpitying  opposition,  there  were 
terrible  persecutions,  but  the  mysterious  power  that  urged 
forward  all  these  people  was  irresistible ;  and  tlie  persecuted, 
quickening  their  steps,  going  forward  through  exile,  im- 
prisonment, and  the  burning  pile,  everywhere  prevailed  over 
their  persecutors. 

The  monastic  orders  that  Rome  had  spread  over  Chnsten- 
dom,  like  a  net  intended  to  catch  souls  and  keep  them 
prisoners,  were  the  first  to  break  their  bonds,  and  rapidly  to 
propagate  the  new  doctrine  throughout  the  Church.  The 
.  Augustines  of  Saxony  had  walked  with  Luther,  and  felt  that 
inward  experience  of  the  Holy  Word  which,  by  putting  them 
in  possession  of  God  himself,  dethroned  Rome  and  her  lofty 
assumptions.  But  in  the  other  convents  of  the  order,  evan- 
gelical light  had  dawned  in  like  manner.  Sometimes  they 
were  old  men,  who,  like  Staupitz,  had  preserved  the  sound 
doctrines  of  truth  in  the  midst  of  deluded  Christendom,  and 
who  now  besought  God  to  permit  them  to  depart  in  peace^ 
for  their  eyes  had  seen  his  salvation.  At  other  times,  they 
were  young  men,  who  had  received  Luther*s  teaching  with 
the  eagerness  peculiar  to  their  age.  l^e  Augustine  con- 
vents at  Nuremberg,  Osnabrucki  Dillingen,  Ratisbon,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Antwerp,  with  those  in  Hesse  and  Wurtemberg, 
turned  towards  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  their  courage  excited 
the  wrath  of  Rome. 
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Bat  this  movement  was  not  confihed  to  the  Angnstmes 
only.  High-spirited  men  imitated  them  in  the  monasteries 
of  other  orders,  and  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  the 
monks,  who  would  not  abandon  their  carnal  observances,  not- 
withstanding the  anger^  contempt,  sentences,  discipline,  and 
imprisonments  of  the  cloister,  they  fearlessly  raised  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  that  holy  and  precious  truth,  which  they 
had  found  at  last  after  so  many  painful  inquiries,  such 
despair  and  doubt,  and  such  inward  struggle.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  the  cloisters,  the  most  spiritual,  pious,  and  learned 
monks  declared  for  the  Reformation.  In  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Ulm,  Eberlin  and  Kettenbach  attacked  the  slavish 
works  of  monasticism,  and  the  superstitious  observances  of  the 
Church,  with  aneloquence  capable  of  moving  the  whole  nation; 
and  they  called  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  monasteries 
and  houses  of  ill-fame.  Another  Franciscan,  Stephen  Kempe, 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Hamburg,  and,  alone,  presented  a  firm 
front  to  the  hatred,  envy,  menaces,  snares,  and  attacks  o^the 
priests,  who  were  urritated  at  seeing  t^e  crowd  abandon  their 
altars,  and  flock  with  enthusiasm  to  hear  his  sermons.* 

Frequently  the  superiors  of  the  convents  were  the  jBrst 
led  away  in  the  path  of  reform.  At  Halberstadt,  Neuen- 
werk,  Halle,  and  Sagan,  the  priors  set  the  example  to  their  ^ 
monks,  or  at  least  declared  that  if  a  monk  felt  his  conscience 
burdened  by  the  weight  of  monastic  vows,  far  from  detaining 
him  in  the  convent,  they  would  take  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.f 

Indeed  throughout  all  Grcrmany  the  monks  were  seen  lay- 
ing down  their  frocks  and  cowls  at  the  gates  of  the  monas- 
teries. Some  were  expelled  by  the  violence  of  the  brethren 
or  the  abbots ;  others,  of  mild  and  pacific  character,  could  no 
longer  endure  the  continual  disputes,  abuse,  clamour,  aM 
hatred  which  pursued  them  even  in  their  slumbers ;  the  ma- 
jority were  convinced  that  the  monastic  life  was  opposed  to 
the  will  of  God  and  to  a  christian  life ;  some  had  arrived  at 
this  conviction  by  degreei^;  others  suddenly,  by  reading  a 

*  Der  tibrigen  Prediger  Feindachafft,  Neid,  NaehsteUongeu,  Fratioken, 
and  Sohrecken.    Seckendorf^  p.  559. 
t  Seokendoiff,  p.  81 1  ;  Stentsel,  Script  Rer.  Siles.  i.  457.         ^ 
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passage  in  the  Bible.  The  sloth,  grossness,  ignorance,  and 
degradation  that  constituted  the  very  nature  of  the  mendi- 
cant aiders,  inspired  with  indescribable  disgust  all  men  of 
elevated  mind,  who  could  no  longer  support  the  society  of 
their  vulgar  associates.  One  day,  a  Franciscan  "going  his 
roufids,  stopped  with  the  box  in  his  hand  begging  alms  at  a 
blacksmitH^s  forge  in  Nuremberg:  "  Why,''  said  the  smith, 
"  do  you  not  gain  your  bfead  by  the  work  of  your  own 
hands?"  At  these  words  the  sturdy  monk  threw  away  his 
staff,  and  seizing  the  hammer  plied  it  vigorously  on  the 
aHviL  The  useless  mendicant  had  become  an  honest  work- 
man.   His  box  and  frock  were  sent  back  to  the  monastery  * 

The  monks  were  not  the  only  persons  who  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  the  Gospel ;  priests  in  still  greater  number 
began  to  preach  the  new  doctrines.  But  preachers  were  not 
required  fot  its  propagation;  it  frequently  acted  on  men's 
minds,  and  aroused  them  from  their  deep  slumber  without 
any  one  having  spoken. 

Luther's  writings  were  read  in  cities,  towns,  and  even  vil- 
lages ;  at  night  by  the  fireside  the  schoolmaster  would  often 
read  them  aloud  to  an  attentive  audience.  Some  of  the  hearers 
were  affected  by  their  perusal ;  they  would  take  up  the  Bible 
to  clear  away  their  doubts,  and  were  struck  with  surprise  at 
the  astonishing  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible 
and  their  own.  After  oscillating  between  Rome  and  Scrip- 
ture, they  soon  -took  refuge  with  that  living  Word  which 
shed  so  new  and  sweet  a  radiance  on  their  hearts.  While 
they  were  in  this  state,  some  evangelical  preacher,  probably 
a  priest  or  a  monk,  would  arrive.  He  spoke  eloquently  and 
with  conviction  ;f  he  announced  that  Christ  had  made  full 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people;  he  demonstrated  by 
Holy  Scripture  the  van^  of  works  and  human  penances, 
A  terrible  opposition  wotR  then  break  out ;  the  clergy,  and 
sometimes  the  magistrates,  would  strain  every  nerve  to  bring 
back  the  souls  they  were  about  to  lose.  But  there  was  in 
the  new  preaching  a  harmony  with  Scripture  and  a  hidden 
force  that  won  alt  hearts,  and  subdued  even  the  most  rebel«< 

*  Ranks,  Deatsohe  Geschichie,  ii.  70. 

f  Kaqae  ovinia  prompte,  alacriter,  eloqnenter.    Coehlanm,  p.  S& 
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lious.  At  the  peril  of  their  goods,  and  of  their  life  if  need  be^ 
they  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel,  and  for— 
sook  the  lifeless  and  fanatical  orators  of  the  papacyi*  Some- 
times the  people,  incensed  at  being  so  long  misled,  compelled 
theip  to  retire ;  more  frequently  the  priests,  deserted  by  their 
flocks,  without  tithes  or  offerings,  departed  voluntarily  and  in 
sadness  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.f  And  while  the 
supporters  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  returned  from  these 
places  sorrowful  and  dejected,  tind  sometimes  bidding  fare-^ 
well  to  their  old  flocks  in  the  language  of  anathema,  t£e 
people,  transported  with  joy  by  peace  and  liberty,  surrounded  * 
the  new  preachers  with  their  applause,  and,  thirsting  for  th§ 
Word  of  God,  carried  them  in  triumph  into  the  church  knd 
into  the  pulpit.} 

A  word  of  power,  proceedmg  from  God,  was  at  that  time 
regenerating  society.  Tlie  people,  or  their  leaders,  would 
frequently  invite  some  man  celebrated  for  his  faith  to  come 
and  enlighten  them ;  and  instantly,  for  love  of  the  Gospel,  he 
abandoned  his  interests  and  his  family,  his  country  and 
friends.§  The  persecution  often  compelled  the  partisans  of 
the  Reformation  to  leave  their  homes :  they  reached  some 
spot  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown ;  here  they  would  enter 
a  house  that  oflTered  an  asylum  to  poor  travellers;  there 
they  would  speak  of  the  Gospel,  read  a  chapter  to  the 
attentive  hearers,  and  perhaps,  at  the  request  of  their  new 
friends,  obtained  permission  to  preach  once  publicly  in  the 

church Upon  this  a  vast  uproar  would  break  out  in  the 

^  city,  and  the  greatest  exertions  were  ineffectual  to  quench 
it.  II  If  they  could  not  preach  in  the  church,  they  found  some 
other  spot  Every  place  became  a  temple.  At  Husumnn 
Holstein,  Hermann  Tast,  who  was  returning  from  Wit- 
tembcrg,  and  against  whom,  the  clergy  of  the  parish  had 

♦  Populo  odibiles  catholic!  concionatores.    Cochloens,  p.  S2.* 

t  Ad  extremam  redact!  inopiam,  aliunde  dbi  victum  qiisfcve  cogfiren- 
tnr.    Ibid.  p.  53. 

t  Triumphantibus  noYis  prsedicatoribus  qui  seqnacem  popolam  verbo 
novi  Eyangclii  sui  ducebant.    Ibid. 

§  Mttiti,  omissa  re  domostica,  in  speciem  veri  Eyangclii,  parentet  et 
amicos  relinquebant.    Ibid. 

6  Ubi  yero  aliquos  nacti  fuissent  aiaicos  in  ca  civitaic Ibid.  54, 
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dosed  the  chuich  doors,  preached  to  an  immense  crowd  in  the 
cemetery;  beneath  the  shade  of  two  L&rge  trees,  not  far  from 
the|H[)0t  where,  seven  centuries  before,  Anschar  had  proclaimed 
the  Giospel  to  the  heathen.  At  Amstadt,  Gaspsuod  Gattel^ 
an  Augustine  monk,  preached  in  the  market->place.  At 
Dantzic,  the  Grospel  was  announced  on  a  little  hill  withoat 
tlie  city.  At  Gosslar,  a  Wittemberg  student  taught  the  new 
doctrines  in  a  meadow  planted  with  lime-trees ;  wheiice  the 
^evangelical  Christians  were  denominated  the  LifM'4re0 
Brethren* 

While  the  priests  were  exhibiting  a  sordid  coYCtonsness 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  new  preachers  sdd  to  them, 
"  Freely  we  have  received,  freely  do  we  give."*  The  idea 
often  published  by  the  new  preachers  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Rome  had  formerly  sent  the  Germans  a  corrupted  Grospel, 
and  that  now  for  the  first  time  Germany  heard  the  Word  of 
Christ  in  its  heavenly  and  primal  beauty,  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  men's  minds.f  And  the  noble  thought  of  the 
equality  of  all  men,  of  a  universal  brotherhood  in  Jesus 
Christ,  laid  strong  hold  upon  those  souls  which  for  so  long  a 
pmod  had  groaned  beneath  the  yoke  of  feudalism  and  of  the 
papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages.^ 

Often  would  unlearned  Christians,  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  hands,  undertake  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation.  The  catholics  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome 
withdrew  in  affiight ;  for  to  priests  and  monks  alone  had  been 
assigned  the  task  of  studying  sacred  literature.  The  latter 
were  therefore  compelled  to  come  forward;  the  conference 
began;  but  erelong,  overwhehned  by  the  declarations  of  Holy 
Scripture  cited  by  these  laymen,  the  priests  and  monks  knew 

not  how  to  reply.§ '^  Unhappily  Luther  had  persuaded 

his  followers,"  says  Cochloeus,  '^  to  put  no  ^aith  in  any  other 
oracle  than  the  Holy  Scriptures."  A  shout  was  raised  in 
tiie  assembly,  and  proclaimed  the  scandalous  ignorance  of 

*  Min  etfl  ent  liberalitas.    Coohl(Bus,p..53. 
t  Earn  Qsqne  dkm  mrn^nam  Grermane  pradkatam.    Ibid. 
t  Onmes  »qiiales  et  fratres  in  Christo.    Ibijl. 
§  A  laicis  Lutheranis,  plores  Scripturs  locos,  qnam  a  moiUMsliii  ek 
presbyteris.    Ibid.  p.  54. 
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these  old  theologians,  who  had  hitherto  been  lepated  saSi 
great  scholars  by  their  own  party  * 

Men  of  the  lowest  station,  and  even  the  weaker  sex,;|rith 
the  aid  of  God*s  Word,  persuaded  and  led  away  men's  hearts. 
Extraordinary  works  are  the  result  of  extraordinary  times. 
At  Ingolstadt,  under  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Eck,  a  young  weaver 
read  Luther's  works  to  the  assembled  crowd.  In  this  very 
city,  the  university  having  resolved  to  compel  a  disciple  of 
Melancthon  to  retract,  a  woman,  named  A^^  de  Staufen^ 
undertook  his  defence,  and  challenged  the  doctors  to  a  public 
disputation.  Women  and  children,  artisans  and  soldiers, 
knew  more  of  the  Bible  than  the  doctors  of  the  schools  or 
the  priests  of  the  altars. 

Christendom  was  divided  into  two  hostile  bodies,  and  their 
aspects  were  strikingly  contrasted.  Opposed  to  the  old  cham^ 
pious  of  the  hierarchy,  who  had  neglected  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  the  cultivation  of  literature  (as  one  of  their  own 
body  informs  us),  were  generous-minded  youths,  devoted  to 
study,  investigating  Scripture,  and  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.f  Possessing  an  active 
mind,  an  elevated  soul,  and  intrepid  heart,  these  young  men 
soon  acquired  such  knowledge,  that  for  a  long  period  none 
could  compete  with  them.  It  was  not  only  the  vitality  of  their 
faith  which  rendered  them  superior  to  their  contemporaries, 
but  an  elegance  of  style,  a  perftune  of  antiquity,  a  sound 
philosophy,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  completely  foreign  to 
the  theologians  ''  of  the  old  leaven,"  as  CochlcBus  himseh 
terms  them.f  Accordingly,  when  these  youthM  defenders 
of  the  Reformation  met  the  R<Hnish  doctors  in  any  assembly, 
they  attacked  them  with  such  ease  and  confidence,  that  these 
ignorant  men  hesitated,  became  embarrassed,  and  fell  into 
a  contempt  merited  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

The  ancient  edifice  was  crumblmg  under  the  load  of 
superstition  and  ignorance ;  the  new  one  was  rising  on  the 
foundations  of  faith  and  knowledge.    New  elements  entered 

*  Repatabftntur  oathofioi  ab  iH|p  igaui  Soriptnnnxm.  CkxMflnis,  p.  54. 
•f  Totam  yero  javentutem,  eloqaentisB  litierie,  Ungnanimqae  atadlo 
deditam in  partem  ■nam  trazii.    Ibid. 

t  Veteris  farinsB.  ' 
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^Sep  into  the  liyes  of  the  people.  Torpor  and  dcdness  were 
in  in  parts  succeeded  by  ^  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  thirst  for 
instQictibn.  An  actiye,  enlightened,  and  living  faith  took 
the  place  of  superstitious  devotion  and  ascetic  meditations. 
W^rkyH)f  piety  succeeded  bigoted  observances  and  penances. 
The  pulpit  prevailed  over  the  ceremonies  of  the  altar ;  and 
the  ancient  and  sovereign  authority  of  God's  "Word  was  at 
length  restored  in  the  Church. 

,  The  printing-press,  that  powerful  machine  discovered  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  came  to  the  support  of  all  these  exer- 
tions, and  its  terrible  missiles  were  continually  battering  the 
walls  of  the  enemy. 

The  inipulse  lyhich  the  Reformation  gave  to  popular 
literature  in  Germany  was  immense.  Whilst  in  the  year 
K513  only  thirty-five  publications  had  appeared,  and  thirty- 
seven  in  1517,  the  number  of  books  increased  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  after  the  appearance  of  Luther's  theses.  In 
1518  we  find  seventy-one  different  works ;  in  1519,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven ;  in  1520,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  in  1521, 
two  hundred  and  eleven ;  in  1522,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ;  and  in  1523,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight And 

where  were  all  these  published  ?  For  the  most  part  at  Wit- 
temberg.  And  who  were  their  authors  ?  Generally  Luther 
and  his  friends.  In  1522  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  re- 
former's writings  were  published ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
oneliundred  and  eighty-three.  In  this  same  year  only  twenty 
Roman-catholic  publications  appeared.*  The  literature  of 
Germany  thus  saw  the  light  in  the  midst  of  struggles,  and 
contemporaneously  with  her  religion.  Ahready  it  appeared 
learned,  profound,  full  of  daring  and  life,  as  later  times  have 
seen  it.  The  national  spirit  showed  itself  for  the  first  time 
without  mixture,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth  le- 
ceived  the  baptism  of  fire  from  christian  enthusiasm. 

What  Luther  and  his  friends  composed,  others  circulated. 
Monks,  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of  monastic  obliga- 
tions, desirous  of  exchanging  a  long  life  of  slotlifulness  for 
one  of  active  exertion,  but  too  ignorant  to  proclaim  the  Word 
of  God,  travelled  through  the  provinces,  visiting  hamlets  and 
♦Panzer's  Annalen  derDeutsch.  Litt. ;  Ranke's  Deutsche.  Gesch.  ii.79. 
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cottages,  where  they  sold  the  books  of  Lather  and  Has 
friends.  Grermany  soon  swarmed*  with  these  bold  colpor- 
teur8.f  Printers  and  booksellers  eagerly  welcomed  cyeiy 
writing  in  defence  of  the  Reformation ;  but  they  rejected  the 
books  of  the  opposite  party,  as  generally  full  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  |  If  any  one  of  them  ventured  to  sell  a  book 
in  favour  of  the  papacy,  and  offered  it  for  sale  in  the  fairs  at 
Frankfort  or  elsewhere,  merchants,  purchasers,  and  men  of 
letters  overwhelmed  him  #ith  ridicule  and  sarca8m.§  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  emperor  and  princes  had  published  severe 
edicts  against  the  ynritings  of  the  reformers.  As  soon  as  an 
inquisitorial  visit  was  to  be  paid,  the  dealers  who  had  re- 
ceived secret  intimation  concealed  the  books  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  proscribe ;  and  the  multitude,  ever  eager  for  what 
is  prohibited,  immediately  bought  them  up,  and  read  than 
with  the  greater  avidity.  It  was  not  only  in  Germany  that 
such  scenes  were  passing ;  Luther's  writings  were  translated 
into  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Italian,  and  circulated 
among  these  nations. 
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Lather  at  Zwiokau— The  Castle  of  Freyberg^Wonns— Frankfort— Uiii* 
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If  the  most  puny  instruments  inflicted  such  terrible  blows 
on  Rome,  what  was  it  when  the  voice  of  the  monk  of  Wit- 

*  Apostatarum,  monasteriis  relictis,  infinitos  jam  erat  numems,  in 
speciem  bibliopolarum.    Cochloeus,  p.  54. 

+  We  have  ventured  to  employ  the  words  colporteur  and  colportage  to 
Express  the  trade  and  title  of  those  itinerant  booksellers.  Besides  the 
inadequacy  of  our  English  equivalent,  these  words  appear  to  be  making 
their  way  into  our  vocabulary .    ( TranslcUor  ) 

X  Catholicorum,  velut  indocta  et  veteris  barbarici  tririalia  Bcripta, 
contemnebant.    Cochlosus,  p.  54. 

§  In  publicis  mercatibua  Francofbrdiss  et  alibi,  vexabantar  m  ride- 
bantur.    Ibid. 
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temberg  was  beard?  Shortly  after  the  discomfiture  of  the 
new  prophets,  Luther,  in  a  layman's  attire,  traversed  the 
territories  of  Duke  George  in  a  waggon.  His  gown  was 
hidden,  and  the  reformer  seemed  to  be  a  plain  citizen  of  the 
country.  If  he  had  been  recognised,  if  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  exasperated  duke,  perhaps  his  fate  would  have 
been  sealed.  He  was  going  to  preach  at  Zwickau,  the 
birthplace  of  the  pretended  prophets.  It  was  no  sooner 
known  at  Schneeberg,  Annab^rg,  and  the'surrounding  places, 
than  the  people  crowded  around  him.  Fourteen  thousand 
persons  flocked  into  the  city,  and  as  there  was  no  church 
that  could  contain  such  numbers,  Luther  went  into  the 
balcony  of  the  town-hall,  and  preached  before  an  audience  of 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  who  thronged  the  market- 
place, some  of  whom  had  mounted  on  heaps  of  cut  stones 
piled  up  near  the  building.*  The  servant  of  God  was  dilating 
with  fervour  on  the  election  of  grace,  when  suddenly  cries  were 
heard  from  the  midst  of  the  auditory.  An  old  woman  ol 
haggard  mien  stretched  out  her  emaciated  arms  from  the  stone 
on  which  she  had  taken  her  station,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  restraining  with  her  fleshless  hands  that  crowd  which  was 
about  to  fall  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Her  wild  yells 
interrupted  the  preacher.  "  It  was  the  devil,"  said  Secken- 
dorfif,  '^  who  had  taken  the  form  of  an  old  woman  in  order  to 
excite  a  disturbance."  f  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  the  reformer's 
words  silenced  the  wicked  spirit ;  these  thousands  of  hearers 
caught  his  enthusiasm;  glances  of  admiration  were  ex- 
changed; hands  were  warmly  grasped,  and  erelong  the 
tongue-tied  monks,  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  Zwickau. 

In  the  castle  of  Freyberg  dwelt  Henry,  brother  of  Duke 
George.  His  wife,  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  borne  him  a  son  who  had  been  named  Maurice. 
With- a  fondness  for  the  table  and  for  pleasure,  Duke  Henry 
combined  the  rudeness  and  coarse  manners  of  a  soldier. 
In  other  respects,  he  was  pious  after  the  fashion  of  the 

*  Von  dem  Rathhans  nnter  einem  Zulanf  von  25,000  Menschen.  Seek, 
p.  539. 
t  Der  Teufe^yindem  er  nch  in  Gestalt  ernes  alien  Weibea....Ibid. 
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times,  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  nttide  a  inlgrimage 
to  St.  lago  of  Compostella.  He  would  often  gay :  "  At 
Compostella  I  placed  a  hundred  golden  florins  on  the  altar 
of  the  saint,  and  said  to  him :  0  St.  lago,  to  please  thee  -I 
came  hither ;  t  make  thee  a  present  of  this  money ;  but  if 
these  knaves  (the  priests)  take  it  from  thee,  I  cannot  help  itj. 
so  be  on  your  guard."* 

A  Franciscan  and  a  Dominican,  both  disciples  of  Luther, 
had  been  for  some  time  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Freyberg. 
The  duchess,  whose  piety  had  inspired  her  with  a  horror  of 
heresy,  listened  to  their  sermons  with  astonishment  that  this 
gentle  word  of  a  Saviour  was  the  object  she  had  been 
taught  to  fear.  Gradually  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she 
found  peace  in  Christ  Jesus.  No  sooner  had  Duke  George 
learnt  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  at  Freyberg,  than  he 
entreated  his  brother  to  oppose  these  novelties.  Chancellor 
Strehlin  and  the  canons  seconded  his  prayer  with  their 
fanaticism.  A  violent  explosion  took  place  in  the  court  of 
Freyberg.  Duke  Henry  harshly  reprimanded  and  reproached 
his  wife,  and  more  than  once  the  pious  duchess  watered  her 
child's  cradle  with  her  tears.  Yet  by  degrees  her  prayers 
and  gentleness  won  the  heart  of  her  husband ;  the  rough  , 
man  was  softened;  harmony  was  restored  between  the 
married  pair,  and  they  were  enabled  to  join  in  prayer  beside 
their  sleeping  babe.  Great  destinies  were  hovering  over  that 
child ;  and  from  that  cradle,  where  a  christian  mother  had  so 
often  poured  forth  her  sorrows,  God  was  one  day  to  bring 
forth  the  liberator  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther's  intrepidity  had  excited  the  inhabitants  of  Worms. 
The  imperial  decree  terrified  the  magistrates ;  all  the  churches 
were  closed;  but  in  a  public  place,  filled  by  an  immense 
crowd,  a  preacher  ascended  a  rudely  constructed  pulpit,  and 
proclaimed  the  Gospel  with  persuasive  accents.  If  the 
authorities  showed  a  disposition  to  interfere,  the  hearers  dis- 
persed in  a  moment,  and  stealthily  carried  away  the  pulpit  • 
but  the  storm  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  it  was  immediately 
set  up  in  some  more  secluded  spot,  to  which  the  crowd 
again  flocked  to  hear  the  Word  of  Christ.  This  temporary 
*  Lass  da  dir's  die  Buben  nehmen Seek.  o.  490. 
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plilpit  was  every  day  carried  from  (me  place  to  another,  and 
seryed  to  encourage  the  people,  still  agitated  by  the  emotions 
of  the  great  drama  lately  performed  in  their  city  * 

'At  Frankfoift  on  the  Maine,  one  of  the  principal  free  cities 
of  the  empire,  all  was  in  commotion.  A  courageous  evange- 
list, Ibach,  preached  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  clergy, 
among  whom  was  CochloBUs,  so  notorious  by  his  writings 
and  his  opposition,  Irritated  against  this  audacious  colleague, 
denounced  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  The  council 
undertook  his  defence,  although  with  timidity,  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  the  clergy  discharged  the  evangelical  minister, 
and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  town.  Rome  triumphed; 
everything  seemed  lost ;  the  poor  believers  fiemcied  themselves 
for  ever  deprived  of  the  Word;  but  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  citizens  appeared  inclined  to  yield  to  these  tyran- 
nical priests,  many  nobles  declared  for  the  Gospel  Max  of 
Mokheim,  Harmuth  of  Cronberg,  George  of  Stockheim,  and 
Emeric  of  Reiffenstein,  whose  estates  lay  near  Frankfort, 
wrote  to  the  council :  ^'  We  are  constrained  to  rise  up  against 
these  spiritual  wolves."  And  addressing  the  clergy,  they 
said :  '^  Embrace  the  evangelical  doctrine,  recall  Ibach,  or 
else  we  will  refuse  to  pay  our  tithes  T' 

The  people,  who  listened  gladly  to  the  Reformation, 
being  encouraged  by  the  language  of  the  nobles,  began  to 
put  themselves  in  motion ;  and  one  day,  just  as  Peter  Mayer, 
the  persecutor  of  Ibach  and  the  most  determined  enemy  of 
the  reform,  was  going  to  preach  against  the  heretics,  a  great 
uproar  was  heard.  Mayer  was  alarmed,  and  hastily  quitted 
the  church.  This  movement  decided  the  counciL  All  the 
preachers  were  enjoined  by  proclamation  to  preach  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  or  to  leave  the  city. 

The  light  which  proceeded  from  Wittemberg,  as  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  was  thus  shedding  its  rays  through  the 
whole  emjnre.  In  the  west, — Berg,  Cleves,  lippstadt,  Mun- 
ster,  Wesel,  Miltenberg,  Mentz,  Deux  Fonts,  and  Strasburg, 
listened  to  the  Gospel;  on  the  south, — ^Hof,  Schlesstadt, 
Bamberg,  Esslingen,  Halle  in  Swabia,  Heilbrunn,  Augsburg, 

*  So  liessen  me  eine  Canxel  machen,  die  man  Ton^nem  Ort  nun  andem. 

•  ...Seek.  p.  436. 
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ninii  and  many  other  places,  receired  it  with  joy.  In  Qm 
east, — the  dudiy  of  Liegnitz,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania  opened 
their  gates  to  it ;  and  in  the  north, — Brunswick,  Halberstadt, 
Oosslar,  Zell,  Friesland,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and 
even  Denmark,  with  other  neighbouring  countries,  were 
moved  at  the  sounds  of  this  new  doctrine. 

The  Elector  Frederick  had  declared  that  he  would  allow 
the  bishops  to  preach  freely  in  his  states,  but  that  he  would 
deliver  no  one  into  their  hands.  Accordingly,  the  evangelical 
teachers,  persecuted  in  other  countries,  soon  took  refuge  in 
Saxony.  Ibach  of  Frankfort,  Eberlin  of  Uhn,  Eauxdorf  of 
Magdeburg,  Valentine  Mustoeus,  whom  the  canons  of  Hal- 
berstadt had  horribly  mutilated,*  and  otner  faithful  ministers, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  fled  to  Wittemberg,  as 
the  only  asylum  in  which  they  could  be  secure.  Here  they 
conversed  with  the  reformers ;  at  their  feet  they  strengthened 
themselves  in  the  faith;  and  communicated  to  them  their 
own  experience  and  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired.  It  is 
thus  the  waters  of  the  rivers  return  by  the  clouds  from  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  to  feed  the  glaciers  wjience  they 
first  descended  to  the  plains. 

The  work  which  was  evolving  at  Wittemberg,  and  formed 
in  this  manner  of  many  different  elements,  became  more  and 
more  the  work  of  the  nation,  of  Europe,  and  of  Christendom. 
This  school,  founded  by  Frederick,  and  quickened  by  Luther, 
was  the  centre  of  an  immense  revolution  which  regenerated 
the  Church,  and  impressed  on  it  a  real  and  living  unity  far 
superior  to  the  apparent  unity  of  Rome.  The  Bible  reigned 
at  Wittemberg,  and  its  oracles  were  heard  on  all  sides.  This 
academy,  the  most  recent  of -all,  had  acquired  that  rank  and 
influence  in  Christendom  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
ancient  university  of  Paris.  The  crowds  that  flocked  thither 
from  every  part  of  Europe  made  known  the  wants  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  nations ;  and  as  they  quitted  these  walls, 
now  become  holy  to  them,  they  carried  back  with  them  to 

*  Aliquot  miDistri  eanoniconun,  capiunt  D.  Valentinum  MnstSBimi  el 
▼inctom  manibus  pedibusque,  injecto  in  ejus  oa  freno,  deferunt  pertrabes 
in  iufenores  ccsnobii  partes,  ibiqne  in  oeUa  cereTisiaria  earn  oastnuiU 
Hamelmann,  Historia  renati  Evangelii,  p.  880. 
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the  Ghmcii  and  the  people  the  Word  of  Grace  appointed  to 
heal  and  to  save  the  nations. 

Lather,  as  he  witnessed  this  success,  felt  his  confidence 
increase.  He  beheld  this  feeble  undertaking,  begun  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  fears  and  struggles,  changing  the  aspect  of 
the  christian  world,  and  was  himself  astonished  at  the  result. 
He  had  foreseen  nothing  of  the  kind,  when  first  he  rose  up 
against  Tetzel.  Prostrate  before  the  God  whom  he  adored, 
he  confessed  the  work  to  be  His,  and  exulted  in  the  assur- 
ance of  a  yictory  that  could  not  be  torn  from  him.  ''  Our 
enemies  threaten  us  with  death,"  said  he  to  Harmuth  of 
Cronberg;  ^  if  they  had  as  much  wisdom  as  foolishness, 
they  would,  on  the  contrary,  threaten  us  with  life.  What  an^ 
absurdity  and  insult  to  presume  to  threaten  death  to  Christ 
and  Christians,  who  are  themselves  lords  and  conquerors  of 

death!* It  is  as  if  I  would  seek  to  fidghten  a  man  by 

saddling  his  horse  and  helping  him  to  mount  Do  they  not 
know  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  ?  In  their  eyes  He 
is  still  lying  in  the  sepulchre^;  nay  more — in  helL  But  we 
kufw  that  He  lives."  He  was  grieved  at  the  thou^t  that 
he  was  regarded  ais  the  author  of  a  work,  in  the  smallest 
details  of  which  he  beheld  the  hand  of  God.  '^  Many  believe 
because  of  me,"  said  he.  "But  those  alone  truly  believe, 
who  would  continue  faithful  even  should  they  hear  (which 
God  forbid!)  that  I  had  denied  Jesus  Christ.  True  disciples 
believe  not  in  Luther,  but  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  for  myself, 
I  do  not  care  about  Luther.f  Whether  he  is  a  saint  or 
a  knave,  what  matters  it  ?  It  is  not  he  that  I  preach ;  but 
Christ  If  the  devil  can  take  him,  let  him  do  so  I  But  let 
Christ  abide  with  us,  and  we  shall  abide  also." 

And  vainly,  indeed,  would  men  endeavour  to  explain  this 
great  movement  by  mere  human  circumstances.  Men  of 
letters,  it  is  true,  sharpened  their  wits  and  discharged  their 
keen-pointed  arrows  against  the  pope  and  the  monks ;  the 
shout  of  liberty,  which  Germany  had  so  often  raised  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Italians,  again  resounded  in  the  castles 
and  provinces ;  the  people  were  delighted  with  the  song  of 

*  Herren  and  SiegmSnner  des  Todes.    L.  £pp.  ii.  164. 
t  leh  kenne  ftuch  selbst  nicht  den  Luther.    Ibid.  168. 
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"  the  nightingale  of  Wittemberg,^  a  herald  of  the  spring  that 
was  everywhere  bursting  forth.*  But  it  was  not  a  mere 
outward  movement,  similar  to  that  effected  by  a  longing  for 
earthly  liberty,  that  was  then  accomplishing.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  Reformation  was  brought  about  by  bribing 
princes  with  the  wealth  of  the  convents, — the  priests  with 
l)ermi88ion  to  marry, — ^and  the  people  with  the  prospect  of 
freedom,  are  strangely  mistaken  in  its  nature.  No  doubt  a 
useful  employment  of  the  funds  that  had  hitherto  supported 
the  sloth  of  Uie  monks ;  no  doubt  marriage  and  liberty,  gift^ 
that  proceed  direct  from  God,  might  have  favoured  the 
development  of  the  Reformation;  but  the  mainspring  was 
not  there.  An  interior  revolution  was  then  going  on  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  Christians  were  again  learning 
to  love,  to  pardon,  to  pray,  to  suffer,  and  even  to  die  for  a 
truth  that  offered  no  repose  save  in  heaven.  The  Church 
was  passing  through  a  state  of  transformation.  Christianity- 
was  bursting  the  bonds  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  con- 
fined, and  returning  in  life  and  vigour  into  a  world  that  had 
forgotten  its  ancient  power.  The  hand  that  made^  tj^e 
world  was  turned  towjirds  it  again;  and  the  Gospel,  re- 
appearing in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  accelerated  its  course, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  and  repeated  efforts  of  priests 
and  kings ;  like  the  ocean  which,  when  the  hand  of  God 
presses  on  its  surface,  rises  calm  and  majestic  along  its 
shores,  so  that  no  human  power  is  able  to  resist  its  progress. 

*  WittembetgorNaohtigaUv  a  poem  by  Hans  Sachs,  1523. 
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The  Eefonnation,  which  at  first  had  existed  in  the  hearts  of 
a  few  pious  men,  had  entered  into  the  worship  and  the  h'fe 
of  the  Church ;  it  was  natural  that  it  would  take  a  new  step, 
and  penetrate  into  civil  relationships  and  the  life  of  nations. 
Its  progress  was  always  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior. 
We  are  about  to  see  this  great  revolution  taking  possession 
of  the  political  life  of  the  world. 

For  eight  centuries  past,  Europe  had  formed  one  vast 
sacerdotal  state.  Emperors  and  kings  had  been  under  the 
patronage  of  popes.  Whenever  any  energetic  resistance  had 
been  offered  to  her  audacious  pretensions,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  France,  Rome  eventually  had  the  upperhand, 
and  princes,  docile  agents  of  her  terrible  decrees,  had  been 
seen  fighting  to  secure  her  dominion  against  private  be-> 
lievers  obedient  to  their  rule,  and  profusely  shedding  in  her 
behalf  the  blood  of  their  people's  children. 

No  injury  could  be  inflicted  on  this  vast  ecclesiastical 
state,  of  which  the  pope  was  ^he  head,  without  aflfecting  the 
political  relations. 

Two  great  ideas  then  agitated  Germany.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  desure  for  a  revival  of  faith;  and  on  the  other,  a 
longing  for  a  national  government,  in  which  the  German 
states  might  be  represented,  and  thus  serve  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  the  emperors.* 

*  Pfeffel  Droit  pabL  de  FAUemagne,  590.  Robertaon,  CbariM  Y 
Hi.  114.    Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch. 
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The  Elector  Frederick  had  insisted  on  thifl  latter  point  at 
the  election  of  Maximilian's  successor ;  and  the  youthful 
Charles  had  complied.  A  national  government  had  been 
framed  in  consequence,  consisting  of  the  imperial  governor 
and  representatives  of  the  electors  and  circles. 

Thus  Luther  reformed  the  Church,  and  Frederick  of  Saxony 
reformed  the  State. 

But  while,  simultaneously  with  the  religious  relbnn^  im- 
portant political  modifications  were  introduced  by  the  leaders 
of  the  nation,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  commonalty  would 
also  put  itself  in  motion,  and  by  its  excesses,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  compromise  both  reforms. 

This  violent  and  fanatical  intrusion  of  the  people  and  of 
certain  ringleaders,  which  seems  inevitable  where  society  ia 
sliaken  and  in  a  state  of  transition,  did  not  fail  to  take 
place  in  Germany  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

There  were  other  circumstances  also  that  contributed  to 
give  rise  to  such  disorders. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  combined  against  the  Re* 
formation,  and  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  beneath  the 
blows  of  two  such  powerful  enemies.  Policy,  ambition,  and 
interest  compelled  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  to  attempt  its 
destruction.  But  these  are  poor  champions  to  contend 
against  the  truth.  Devotedness  to  a  cause  which  is  looked 
upon  as  sacred  can  only  be  conquered  by  a  similar  devoted- 
ness. But  the  Romans,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  a  Leo  X., 
were  enthusiastic  about  a  sonnet  or  a  melody,  and  insensible 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  any  less  futile  thought 
came  across  their  minds,  instead  of  purifying  and  tempering 
their  hearts  anew  in  the  Christianity  of  the  apostles,  they  were 
busied  with  alliances,  wars,  conquests,  and  treaties,  which 
gained  new  provinces,  and  with  cold  disdain  left  the  Reforma- 
tion to  awaken  on  all  sides  a  religious  enthusiasm,  and  march 
triumphantly  to  more  noble  conquests.  The  enemy  that  had 
been  doomed  to  destruction  in  the  cathedral  of  Worms,  re- 
appeared full  of  confidence  and  strength  -^  the  contest  must  be 
severe ;  and  blood  must  flow. 

Yet  some  of  the  most  imminent  dangers  that  threatened 
the  Reformation  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  disappearing. 
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Shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Wonns,  the 
youthful  Charles,  standing  one  day  at  a  window  of  his  palace 
with  his  confessor,  had  said,  it  is  true,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart :  "  I  swear  to  hang  up  at  this  very  window  the  first 
man  who  shall  declare  himself  a  Lutheran  after  the  publication 
of  my  edict."*  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  zeal  abated 
considerably.  His  project  for  reviving  the  ancient  gtory  of 
the  holy  empire,  that  is  to  say,  of  increasing  his  own  power, 
had  been  coldly  received.^  Dissatisfied  with  Grermany,  he 
left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  jrepaired  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  availed  himself  of  his  residence  there  to  afibrd  the 
monks  those  gratifications  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
give  them  in  the  empire.  Luther's  works  were  burnt  at 
Ghent  by  the  hangman  with  all  possible  solemnity.  More 
than  iifty  thousand  spectators  were  present  at  this  auto- 
da-f<^  ;  the  emperor  himself  looking  on  with  an  approving 
8mile.|  He  thence  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  wars  and 
internal  dissensions  compelled  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
leave  Germany  at  peace.  Since  he  is  refused  in  the  empire 
the  power  to  which  he  lays  claim,  let  others  hunt  down  the 
heretic  of  Wittemberg.  More  anxious  thoughts  engrossed 
all  his  attention. 

In  effect,  Francis  L,  impatient  to  try  his  strength  with 
his  rival,  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  Under  the  pre'-  * 
tence  of  restoring  the  children  of  Jean  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  to  their  patrimony,  he  had  begun  a  bloody  strug- 
gle, destined  to  last  all  his  life,  by  invading  that  king- 
dom with  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lesparre,  whose 
rapid  conquests  were  only  checked  by  the  fortress  of  Para- 
peluna. 

On  these  strong  walls  an  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  destined 
afterwards  to  oppose  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reformer,  and  to 
breathe  into  the  papacy  a  new  spirit  of  energy,  devotedness, 

*  Sanete  juro enxn  ex  hao  fenestra  meo  jnwa  miflpexisain  iri.   PaUay 

L130. 

+  Essendo  tomato  dalla  Dieta  che  sua  Maest^  hayeva  fatta  in  Woiv 
matia,  oscluso  d*ogni  conclusion  buona  d'ajuti  e  di  fayori  che  si  taaa.  pro- 
posto  d'ottenere  in  essa.  Instructions  to  Cardinal  Famese.  MS.  in  the 
Corsiiii  library,  published  by  Ranke. 

t  Ipso  Cfflsarc,  ore  subridenti,  spectaculo  plausit.    Pallay.  i.  130. 
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and  authority.   Pampeluna  was  destined  to  be  the  cradle,  as 
it  were,  of  the  riral  of  the  Wittemberg  monk. 

The  chiyahous  spirit  that  had  so  long  animated  the 
christian  world  survived  in  Spain  alone.  The  wars  against 
the  Moors,  scarcely  terminated  in  the  Peninsula,  and  con- 
tinually breaking  out  in  Africa,  with  distant  and  adventurous 
expeditions  beyond  the  seas,  fostered  in  the  Castilian  youths 
that  enthusiastic  and  unaffected  valour  of  which  Amadis 
formed  the  ideal  model. 

Among  the  defenders  of  Pampeluna  was  a  young  gentle- 
man, Inigo  Lopez  of  Recalda,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
thirteen  children.  Eecalda,  better  known  as  Ignatius  Loyola, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the.  Catholic. 
His  person  was  graceful  ;*  he  was  expert  in  handling  the 
sword  and  the  lance,  and  ardently  desired  the  glory  of 
chivabry.  To  array  himself  in  glittering  arms,  to  ride  a 
noble  steedjf  to  expose  himself  to  the  brilliant  dangers  of  the 
tournament,  to  engage  in  hazardous  exploits,  to  share  in  the. 
envenomed  struggles  of  faction,:]:  and  to  display  as  much  de- 
votion for  Saint  Peter  as  for  his  lady-love — such  was  the  life 
of  this  young  chevalier. 

The  governor  of  Navarre  having  gone  into  Spain  to  pro- 
cure succours,  had  left  the  defence  of  Pampeluna  to  Inigo  and 
a 'few  nobles.  ,The  latter,  perceiving  the  superiority  of  the 
French  troops,  resolved  to  withdraw.  Inigo  conjured  them 
to  make  a  stand  against  Lesparre ;  finding  them  resolute  in  . 
their  intention,  he  looked  at  them  with  indignation,  accus- 
ing them  of  cowardice  and  perfidy;  he  then  flung  himself 
alone  into  the  citadel,  determined  to  hold  it  at  the  peril  of 
his  life.§     > 

The  French,  who  were  enthusiastically  received  into 
Pampeluna,  having  proposed  a  capitulation  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress :   "  Let  us  suffer  everything,"  said 

*  Cum  esset  ia  corporis  ornatn  elegantissimas.  M&ffei  Vita  Loyole, 
158G,  p.  3. 

+  Eqiiorumque  et  armorum  usu  praecelleret.    Ibid. 

t  Partim  in  factionum  rixaniinqne  periculis,  partim  in  amatoria  7e- 
sania tempus  consumeret.    Ibid. 

§  Ardcntibus  oculis,  detestatus  ignaviam  perfidiamqne,  spectantibns 
omnibus,  in  arccm  solus  introit.     Ibid.  p.  0. 
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.  Inigo  impetuously  to  his  companions,  "  rather  than  sur- 
render.'^ Upon  this  the  French  began  to  batter  the  walls 
with  their  powerful  machines,  and  soon  attempted  an  assault. 
Inigo's  courage  and  exhortations  inspirited  the  Spaniards  ; 
they  repelled  the  assailants  with  arrows,  swords,  and  battle- 
axes  ;  Inigo  fought  at  their  head :  standing  on  the  ramparts, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  rage,  the  young  cavalier  brandished 
his  sword,  and  the  enemy  fell  beneath  his  blows.  Suddenly 
a  ball  struck  the  wall  which  he  was  defending ;  a  splinter 
from  the  stone  wounded  him  severely  in  the  right  leg,  and 
the  ball  recoiling  with*  the  violence  of  the  blow,  broke  his 
left  leg.^  Inigo  fell  senseless.f  The  garrison  surrendered 
immediately;  and  the  French,  admiring  the  courage  of  their 
youthful  opponent,  conveyed  him  in  a  litter  to  his  parents 
in  the  castle  of  Loyola.  In  this  lordly  mansion,  from  which 
he  afterwards  derived  his  name,  Inrgo  had  been  bom,  eight 
years  after  Luther,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
that  district. 

A  painful  operation  had  become  necessary.  Under  the 
most  acute  sufferings,  •  Inigo  firmly  clenched  his  hands,  but 
did  not  utter  a  single  groan.} 

Confined  to  a  wearisome  inactivity,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  his  active  imagination.  In  the  absence  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  only 
mental  food,  he  took  up  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
legends  or  Flowers  of  the  Saints.  This  kind  of  reading, 
in  his  state  of  solitude  and  sickness,  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  on  his  inind.  The  noisy  life  of  tourna- 
ments and  battles,  which  had  hitherto  exclusively  occupied 
Iiis  thoughts,  appeared  to  recede,  to  fade  and  vanish  from  his 
sight ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  glorious  career  seemed 
opening  before  his  astonished  eyes.  The  humble  actions  of 
the  saints  and  their  heroic  sufferings  appeared  far  more 
worthy  of  praise  than  all  the  high  feats  of  arms  and  chivabry* 

*  Tam  acri  ac  yehemeivti  oratione  commilitonibus  dissuasit.  Maifei 
Vita  Loyola,  1686,  p.  6.  • 

t  Ut  0  vestigio  scmianimis  alienata  mente  comierit.    Ibid.  p.  7. 

:|:  NoUum  aliud  indiciam  dedit  doloris,  nisi  ut  coactos  in  pugnum  digi- 
to8  valdo  coustringeret.    Ibid,  p.  8. 
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Stretched  upon  his  bed,  a  prey  to  fev^  he  yielded  to  the 
most  opposite  thoughts.  The  world  that  he  was  forsakiuj^ 
the  world  whose  holy  mortifications  lay  before  him,  ap- 
peared together,  the  one  with  its  pleasures,  the  other  with 
its  austerities ;  and  these  two  worlds  contended  in  deadly 
struggle  within  his  bosom.  "  What  if  I  were  to  act  like  St. 
Francis  or  St.  Dominick?"  said  he.*  Then  the  image  of 
the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  heart  rose  before  him : 
"  She  is  not  a  countess,"  exclaimed  he  with  artless  vanity, 
''  nor  a  duchess ;  but  her  condition  is  much  loftier  than 
either.'*'}:  Such  thoughts  as  these  filled  him  with  distr^s 
and  ennut,  while  his  plan  of  imitating  the  saints  inspired 
him  with  peace  and  joy. 

From  this  period  his  choice  was  made.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  restored,  he  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world. 
After  having,  like  Luther,  shared  in  one  more  repast  with  his 
old  companions  in  arms,  he  departed  atone,  in  great  secrecy,^ 
for  the  solitary  dwellings  that  the  hermits  of  St.  Benedict  had 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks  of  Montserrat.  Impelled  not  by  a  sense 
of  sin  or  his  need  of  Divine  grace,  but.  by  a  desire  to  become 
a  "  knight  of  the  Virgin,**  and  of  obtaining  renown  by  morti- 
fications and  pious  works,  after  the  example  of  the  whole 
army  of  paints,  he  confessed  for  three  days  together,  gave 
his  rich  attire  to  a  beggar,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  girt  him- 
self with  a  rope.§  Then,  remembering  the  celebrated  armed 
vi^ls  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  he  suspended 'his  sword  before  an 
image  of  Mary,  passed  the  night  in  watching  in  his  new  and 
strange  costume,  and  sometimes  on  his  knees,  sometimes  up- 
right, but  always  in  prayer  and  with  the  pilgrim's  staflf  in  his 
hand,  he  repeated  all  the  devout  practices  that  the  illustrious 
Amadis  had  observed  before  him.  "  It  was  thus,**  says  his 
biographer,  the  Jesuit  Maffei,  "  that  while  Satan  was  arming 
Luther  against  all  laws  human  and  divine,  and  while  that 

*  Quid  si  ego  hoc  agerem  quod  fecit  beatns  Francisons,  quid  si  hoc 
qnod  beatas  Dominicus  t    Acta  Sanct.  yii.  634. 

t  Non  era  condessa,  ni  duquessa,  mas  era  su  estado  mas  alto.    Ibid. 

t  Ibi  duce  amicisque  ita  salatatis,  ut  i^cana  conailionim  suontm  qtuun 
accaratiisime  tegeret    Maffei,  p.  16. 

§  Pretiosa  vestimenta  quibas  erat  omatus,  pannoso  cnidam  largituSj 
faoco  S9se  alacer  induit  ac  fane  prsecinxit.    Ibid.  p.  20. 
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iafiunoiu  hereriarch  appealed  at  Worms,  and  imj^oiiBly  d^ 

dared  war  against  the  apostolic  see,  Christ,  by  a  call  from 
his  heavenly  providence,  was  awakening  this  new  champion, 
and  binding  him,  and  those  who  were  to  follow  in  his  steps, 
to  the  service  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  and  opposing  him  to  die 
licentionsness  and  fury  of  heretical  depravity."* 

Loyola,  although  still  lame  in  one  of  his  legs,  dragged 
himself  by  winding  and  lonely  paths  to  Manresa,  where  he 
entered  a  Dominican  convent,  in  order  to  devote  himself  in 
this  secluded  spot  to  the  severest  mortifications.  Like 
Luther,  he  daily  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door.-f*  He 
passed  seven  hours  upon  his  knees,  and  scourged  himself 
three  times  a-day ;  at  midnight  he  rose  to  pray ;  he  allowed 
his  hair  and  nails  to  grow,  and  in  the  thin  pale  face  of  the 
monk  of  Manresa  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recognise 
the  young  and  brilliant  knight  of  Pampelnna. 

Yet  the  hour  had  come  when  religious  ideas,  which 
hitherto  had  been  to  Inigo  a  mere  chivalrous  amusement, 
were  to  be  evolved  in  him  with  greater  depth,  and  make 
him  sensible  of  a  power  to  which  he  was  as  yet  a  stranger. 
Suddenly,  without  anything  to  give  him  warning,  the  joy  he 
had  felt  disappeared.^  In  vain  he  had  recourse  to  prayer 
and  singing  hymns ;  he  could  find  no  rest§  His  imagina- 
tion had  ceased  to  call  j^p  pleasing  illusions ;  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  conscience.  A  state  so  new  to  him  was  be- 
yond his  comprehension,  and  he  fearfully  asked  himself 
whether  God,  after  all  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  was  still 
angry  with  him.  Night  and  day  gloomy  terrors  agitated  his 
soul;  he  shed  bitter  tears;  with  loud  cries  he  called  for  the 

peace  of  mind  which  he  had  lost but  all  was  in  vain.|| 

He  then  recommenced  the  long  confession  he  had  made  at 
Montserrat.  "Perhaps,"  thought  he,  "I  have  forgotten 
something."    But  this  confession  only  increased  his  anguish, 

*  Furori  ao  libidini  hsereticae  pravitatis  opponeret.    Maffei,  p.  21. 

t  Yictum  osteaiim  preoiboB,  infimis  emendicare  qaotidie.    Ibid.  p.  23. 

X  Tone  subito,  nulla  praecedente  8i^;iiifiGatiose,  prorsas  exui  nadariqne 
se  omni  ^audio  sentiret.    Ibid.  p.  27. 

§  Nee  jam  in  precibas,  neque  in  psalmis nUam  inTeniret  deleetati- 

OQfim  aut  requiem,    tbid. 

tl  Vanifl  ai^tan  torroribus,  dies  noctosque  fletibus  juugore.  Ibid.  p.  2S. 
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for  it  reminded  him  of  all  his  errors.  He  wandered  about 
gloomy  and  dejected  ;  his  conscience  accused  him  of  hay- 
ing done  nothing  all  his  life  but  add  sin  to  sin ;  and  the 
wretched  man,  a  prey  to  overwhelming  terrors,  filled  the 
cloister  with  his  groans. 

Strange  thoughts  then  entered  into  his  heart.  Finding 
no  consolation  in  confession  or  in  the  various  ordinances  of 
the  Church  *  he  began,  like  Luther,  to  doubt  their  efficacy. 
But  instead  of  forsaking  the  works  of  men,  and  seeking  the 
all-sufficient  work  of  Christ,  he  asked  himself  whether  he 
should  not  again  pursue  the  pleasures  of  time.  His  soul 
sprang  eagerly  towards  the  delights  of  the  world  he  had  re- 
nounced, f  but  immediately  recoiled  with  affiright. 

Was  there,  at  that  time,  any  difference  between  the  monk 
of  Manresa  and  the  monk  of  Erfurth  ?  Unquestionably,-^ 
in  secondary  points :  but  the  state  of  their  souls  was  the 
same.  Both  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  multitude  of  their 
sins.  Both  were  seeking  for  reconciliation  with  God^  and 
longed  to  have  the  assurance  in  their  hearts.  If  a  Staupitz 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  had  appeared  in  the  convent  of 
Manresa,  possibly  Inigo  might  have  become  the  Luther  of  the 
Peninsula.  These  two  great  men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  founders  of  two  spiritual  powers  which  for  three  centuries 
have  been  wamng  together,  were  ait  this  moment  brothers ; 
and  perhaps,  if  they  had  met,  Luther  and  Loyola  would  have 
edibraced,  and  mingled  their  tears  and  their  prayers. 

But  from  this  hour  the  two  monks  were  destined  to  follow 
entirely  different  paths. 

Inigo,  instead  of  feeling  that  his  remorse  was  sent  to  drive 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  persuaded  himself  that  these 
inward  reproaches  proceeded  not  from  God,  \rat  from  the 
devil ;  and  he  resolved  never  more  to  think  of  his  sins,  to 
erase  them  from  his  memory,  and  bury  them  in  eternal 
oblivion.f  Luther  turned  towards  Christ;  Loyola  only  fdl 
back  upon  himself. 

♦  Ut  nulla  jam  res  mitigare  dolorem  posse  videretur.    Mafll  p.  29. 

i*  £t  saBculi  commodis  repetendis  magno  quodam  impetn  oogitavoiik. 
ibid.  p.  30. 

t  Sine  ulla  dubitatione  oonftitnit  pneteritsB  TitsB  labes  perpetoa  ob* 
Urione  oonterere.    Ibid^.  31. 
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ViflionB  came  erelong  .to  confinn  Inigo  in  the  eonvietipn  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  His  own  resolres  had  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  grace  of  the  Lord ;  his  own  imaginings  sup- 
plied the  place  of  6od*s  Word.  He  had  looked  upon  the 
voice  of  God  in  his  conscience  as  the  voice  of  the  devO ;  and 
accordingly  the  remainder  of  his  history  represents  him  as 
given  up  to  the  inspirations  of  the  spirit  of  darkness. 

One  day  Loyola  met  an  old  woman,  as  Luther  in  the  hour 
of  his  trial  was  visited  by  an  old  man.  But  the  Spanish 
woman,  instead  of  proclaiming  remission  of  sins  to  the  peni- 
tent of  Manresa,  predicted  visitations  from  Jesus.  Such  was 
the  Christianity  to  which  Loyola,  like  the  prophets  of  Zwickau, 
had  recourse.  Inigo  did  not  seek  truth  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  imagined  in  their  place  inunediate  communication 
with  the  world  of  spirits.  "He  soon  lived  entirely  in  ecstasies 
and  contemplation. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  church  of  St  Paul,  out- 
side the  city,  he  wdked  along  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat, 
and  sat  down  4ibsorbed  in  meditation.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  river,  which  rolled  its  deep  waters  silently  before  him* 
He  was  lost  in  thought.  Suddenly  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy : 
he  saw  with  his  bodily  eyes  what  men  can  with  difficulty 
understand  after  much  reading,  long  vigils,  and  study.*  He 
rose,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  he  appeared 
to  have  become  another  man ;  he  then  knelt  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  cross  which  was  close  at  hand,  prepared^to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  the  service  of  that  cause  whose  mysteries  had  just 
been  revealed  to  him.   - 

From  this  time  his  visions  became  more  frequent.  Sittmg 
one  day  on  the  steps  of  St.  Dominick's  church  at  Manresa, 
he  was  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  when  on  a  sud- 
den his  soul  was  wrapt  in  ecstasy ;  he  remained  motionless, 
absorbed  in  contemplation ;  the  mystery  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity  was  revealed  to  his  sight  under  magnificent  symbols;f 
he  shed  tears,  filled  the  church  with  his  sobs,  and  all  day 
long  continued  speaking  of  this  ineffable  vision.    * 

*  <^ii»  yiz  demiim  solent  homines  inteUigentia  compreheiideie*    Mafll 
t  En  figaras  de  tres  teoUui. 
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These  nnmerous  apparitions  had  removed  all  his  doubts; 
he  believed,  not  like  Lnther  because  the  things  of  faith  were 
written'in  the  Word  of  God,  but  because  of  the  visions  he 
had  seen.  ^*  Even  had  there  been  no  Bible,"  say  his  apolo- 
gists, "  even  had  these  mysteries  never  been  revealed  in 
Scripture,*  he  would  have  believed  them,  for  God  had  ap- 
peared to  him."f  Luther,  on  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  had 
pledged  his  oath  to  Holy  Scripture,^  and  the  only  infallible 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  had  become  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Reformation.  Loyola,  at  this  time,  bound 
himself  to  dreams  and  visions ;  and  chimerical  apparitions 
became  the  principle  of  his  life  and  of  his  faith. 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth  and  that  of 
Loyola  in  the  convent  of  Manresa  explain  to  us — the  first, 
the  Reformation;  the  latter,  modem  Popery.  The  monk 
who  was  to  reanimate  the  exhausted  vigour  of  Rome  repaired 
to  Jerusalem  after  quitting  the  cloister.  We  will  not  follow 
him  on  this  pilgrimage,  as  we  shall  meet  with  him  again  in 
the  course  pf  this  history. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Victory  of  the  Pope— Death  of  Leo  X.— The  Oratory  of  DiTine  Love — 
Adrian  YI.— Plan  of  Keform-— Opporitiott. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Spain,  Rome  herself 
appeared  to  be  assuming  a  more  serious  character.  The 
great  patron  of  music,  hunting,  and  festivities  disappeared 
from  the  pontifical  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  pious  and 
grave  6ionk. 

Leo  X.  had  been  greatly  delighted  at  hearing  of  the 
edict  of  Worms  and  Luther's  captivity;  and  immediately, 
in  testimony  of  his  victory,  he  had  consigned  the  efBgy  aiid 

*  Qnod  etsi  nulla  scriptura,  mysteria  Ola  fidei  doceret.    Acta  Sonet 
t  QuaB  Deo  sibi  aperiente  cognoTorant.    Maff.  p.  34. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 
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writings  of  the  cefonner  to  the  flames.*  It  was  the  second 
or  third  time  that  Rome  had  indulged  in  this  innocent  plea- 
sure. At  the  same  time  Leo  X.,  wishing  to  testify  his 
gratitude  to  Charles  V.,  united  his  army  with  the  emperor's. 
The  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Parma,  Piacenza^ 
and  Milan ;  and  Giulio  de  Medici,  the  pope's  cousin,  entered 
the  latter  city.  The  pope  was  thus  approaching  the  summit 
of  human  power. 

These  erents  took  place  at  the  hegmning  of  winter  1521. 
Leo  X.  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  autumn  in  the  country. 
At  such  times  he  would  leave  Rome  without  surplice,  and, 
what  was  considered  still  more  scandalous,  wearing  boots.i- 
At  \lterfoo  he  amused  himself  with  hawking ;  at  Cometi  in 
hunting  the  stag :  the  lake  of  Bolsena  afforded  him  the 
pleasure  of  fishing ;  thence  he  passed  to  his  favourite  villa  at 
Malliana,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  midst  of  festivities. 
Musicians,  improvisatori,  and  all  the  artists  whose  talents 
could  enliven  this  delightlful  ahode,  were  gathered  round  the 
pontiff.  He  was  residing  there  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  Milan.  A  great  agitation  immediately 
ensued  in  the  villa.  The  courtiers  and  officers  could  not  r^ 
strain  their  exultation,  the  Swiss  discharged  their  carbines, 
and  Leo,  in  excess  of  joy,  walked  up  and  down  his  room  all 
night,  from  time  to  time  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
rejoicings  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  fatigued  but  intoxicated  with  success.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  Vatican  when  he  felt  suddenly  indis- 
posed. "  Pray  for  me,"  said  he  to  his  attendants.  He  had 
not  even  time  to  receive  the  holy  sa<»ament,  and  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
and  amid  the  noise  of  rejoicing. 

The  erDwd  followed  the  pontiff  to  the  grave,  loading  him 
with  abuse.  They  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  died 
without  the  sacrament  and  for  leaving  his  debts  unpaid,  the 

*  Comburi  jussit  alteram  Tultns  in  ejus  statua,  alteram  animi  ejas  in 
UbriB.    Pallav.  i.  128. 

t  Paris  de  Grassis,  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  has  this  entry  in  his 
diary.  **  Thursday,  10th  Jan.,  after  breakfast,  the  pope  went  to  Toscanello 
and  its  neighbourhood.  He  went  without  his  stole,  and«  worse  than  that, 
without  his  roohct,  and  woise  than  all,  wore  boots.    Diar.  inedit. 
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result  of  his  enonnons  expenses.  ''  You  gained  your  ponti- 
ficate like  a  fox,"  said  the  Romans ;  ''  you  held  it  like  a  li<»i, 
and  left  it  like  a  dog." 

Such  was  the  funeral  oration  with  which  Rome  honoiued 
the  pope  who  excommunicated  the  Reformation^  and  whose 
name  serves  to  designate  one  of  the  gieat  epochs  in  history. 

Meantime  a  feeble  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  Leo  and 
of  Rome  was  already  beginning  in  Rome^  itself.  Some 
pious  men  had  there  established  an  Ofatory  for  their  eonunon 
edification  *  near  the  spot  which  tiaditioif  assigns  as  the 
place  where  the  early  Christians  used  to  meet  Contarini, 
who  had  heard  Liither  at  Worms,  was  the  leader  in  these 
prayer-meetings.  Thus  a  species  of  reformation  was  begin- 
ning at  Rome  almost  at  the  same  time  as  at  Wittemberg. 
It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  wherever  the  seeds  of  piety 
exist,  there  also  are  the  germs  of  reformation.  But  these 
good  intentions  were  soon  to  be  frustrated. 

In  other  times,  a  Gregory  YIL  or  an  Innocent  III.  would 
have  been  chosen  to  succeed  Leo  X.,  could  such  men  have 
been  found ;  but  the  interest  of  the  Empire  was  now  superior 
to  that  of  the  Church,  and  Charles  Y.  required  a  pope  de- 
voted to  his  service.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  VIL,  seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  at  present  of 
obtaining  the  tiara,  exclaimed:  ^' Elect  the  Cardinal  of 
Tortosa,  a  man  in  years,  and  whom  every  one  regards  as  a 
saint."  This  prelate,  who  was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and 
sprung  from  the  middle  classes,  was  chosen,  and  reigned 
under  the  title  of  Adrian  YI.  He  had  been  professor  at 
Louvain,  and  afterwards  tutor  to  Charles  Y.,  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple  in  1517. 
Cardinal  de  Yio  supported  his  nomination.  ''  Adrian,"  said 
he,  '^had  a  great  share  in  Luther's  ccmdemnatitn  by  the 
Louvain  doctors."  f  The  cardinals,  tired  out  and  taken  by 
surprise,  elected  this  foreigner ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
their  senses  (says  a  chronicler),  they  almost  died  of  fright. 
The  thought  that  the  austere  Netherlander  would  not  accept 
*  Si  nnirono  in  on  oratorio,  ehiunato  del  divino  amore,  eiroa  jKssuita 
di  loro.    Caracciolo,  Vita  da  Paolo  IV.  MS.  Ranke. 

+  Doctores  Loyaxkienses  accepisse  consilium  a  tarn  conspiooo  alusuDO 
Pallav.  p.  186.  ' 
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Ae  tiant  gave  them  some  little  consolation  at  first;  but 
tiiia  hope  was  not  of  long  duration.  Pasquin  represented 
the  pontiff-elect  under  the  character  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
tiie  cardinals  as  little  boys  under  the  rod.  The  citizens  were 
80  exasperated  that  the  members  of  the  conclave  thought 
themselves  fortunate  to  have  escaped  being  thrown  into  the 
river.*  In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  testified  by 
general  rejoicings  their  delight  at  giving  a  pope  to  the 
Church.  "  Utrecht  planted ;  Louvain  watered ;  the  Em- 
peror gave  the  increase,"  was  the  inscription  on  the  hangings 
suspended  from  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  A  wag  wrote 
below  these  words':  "  And  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  at  first  manifested  by 
the  x^eople  of  Rome,  Adrian  YI.  repaired  to  that  city  in  the 
month  of  Aiigust  1522,  and  was  well  received.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  more  than  five  thousand  benefices  in  his 
gift,  and  every  man  reckoned  on  having  his  share.  For 
many  years  the  papal  throne  had  not  been  filled  by  such  a 
pontiff.  Just,  active,  learned,  pious,  sincere,  and  of  irre- 
proachable morals,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  blinded  neither 
by  favour  nor  passion. 

He  followed  the  middle  course  traced  out  by  Erasmus, 
and  in  a  book  reprinted  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate,  he 
said :  "  It  is  certain  that  the'  pope  may  err  in  matters  of 
fiedth,  in  defending  heresy  by  his  opinions  or  decretals.'^f  This 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  assertion  for  a  pope  to  make ;  and 
if  the  ultra-montanists  reply  that  Adrian  was  mistaken 
on  this  point,  by  this  very  circumstance  they  affirm  what 
they  deny,  viz.  the  fallibility  of  the  popes, 

Adrian  arrived  at  the  Vatican  with  his  old  housekeeper, 
whom  he  charged  to  continue  providing  frugally  for  -his  mo- 
derate wants  in  that  magnificent  palace  which  Leo  X.  had 
filled  with  luxury  and  dissipation.  He  had  not  a  single  taste 
in  common  with  his  predecessor.  When  he  was  shown  the 
magnificent  group  of  LaocoCn,  discovered  a  few  years  before, 
and  purchased  at  an  enormous  price  by  Julius  II.,  he  turned 
coldly  away,  observing:  "  They  fire  the  idols  of  the  heathen  I" 

•  Sleidan,  Hist,  do  la  Ref.  i.  124. 

t  Cortnm  est  quod  (Pontifex)  potuit  errare  in  iis  qua)  tangunt  fidam, 
heeresim  per  suam  determinationem  aut  decretalom  aaserendo.  Cosun. 
In  lib.  4.  Scntenttarnm  Quest,  de  Sacr.  Confirm.  Romse,  1522  folio. 
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**  I  would  rather  serre  God,"  said  he,  "  in  my  deanery  of 
Loavain,  than  be  pope  at  Rome."  Alarmed  at  the  dange» 
with  which  the  Reformation  threatened  the  religion  6{  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  not,  like  the  Itallaps,  at  those  to  which 
Rome  and  her  hierarchy  were  exposed,  it  was  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  combat  and  c^eds,  ^t ;  and  he  judged  the  best  means 
to  this  end  would  be  a  reform  of  the  Church  carried  out  by 
the  Church  itself.  ''  The  Church  needs  a  reform,*'  said  he ; 
"  but  we  must  go  step  by  step." — ^**  The  pope  means,"  says 
Luther,  '*  that  a  few  centuries  should  intervene  between  each 
step."  In  truth,  for  ages  the  Church  had  been  moving  to- 
wards a  reformation.  But  there  was  no  lon^r  room  for  tem- 
porizing :  it  was  necessary  to  act. 

Faithful  to  his  plan,  Adrian  set  about  bamshing  in»n  the 
city  all  perjurers,  profane  persons,  and  usurers ;  a  task  by 
no  means  easy,  since  they  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants. 

At  first  the  Romans  ridiculed  him ;  soon  they  began  to 
hate  him.  The  sacerdotal  rule,  the  immense  profits  it 
brought,  the  power  of  Rome,  the  sports,  festivals,  and  luxury 
that  filled  it, — ^all  would  be  irretrievably  lost,  if  there  was  a 
return  to  apostolic  manners. 

The  restoration  of  discipline,  in  particular,  met  with  a  strong 
opposition.  "  To  succeed  in  this,"  said  the  cardinal  high« 
penitentiary,  ^*  we  must  first  revive  the  zeal  of  Christians* 
The  remedy  is  more  than  the  patient  can  bear,  and  will  cause 
his  death.  Beware  lest,  by  wishing  to  preserve  Grermany, 
you  should  lose  Italy."*  In  effect,  Adrian  had  soon  greats 
cause  to  fear  Romanism  than  Lutheranism  itself. 

Exertions  were  made  to  bring  him  back  into  the  path  he 
was  desirous  of  quitting.  The  old  and  crafty  Cardinal 
Soderini  of  Volterra,  the  familiar  friend  of  Alexander  VL, 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.,f  often  let  /all  hints  well  adapted  to 
prepare  the  worthy  Adrian  for  that  character,  so  strange  to 
him,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  '^The  heretics," 
remarked  Soderini  one  day,  "  have  in  all  ages  spoken  of  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  yet  the  popes 

♦  Sarpi,  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  p.  20. 

t  Per  longa  esperienza  dello  cose  del  mundo,  molto  prudente  eMOOVtOb 
Nardi.  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  vii. 
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have  never  ehanged  them." — ^'  It  iias  nerer  been  by  m- 
fonns,"  said  he  on  another  occasion,  ^that  heresies  have 
been  put  down,  but  by  cmsades."— '^  Alas,"  replied  the 
pontiff  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  how  nnhappy  is  the  fate  of  a 
pope«  since  he  has  not  even  liberty  to  do  what  is  right  I"* 


CHAPTER  UL 

Diet  of  Nnrember^^— ^SoUnum's  In?aBioii>-The  Niinoio  oJlafor  LiiUiflr']i 
Death — The  Nuremberfi;  Preaohen— Promise  of  Reform — Grieyanoofl 
of  the  Nation^Deeree  of  the  Diet— Fulminating  Letter  of  the  Pope— 
Lntiier's  Adviee. 

On  the  23d  March  1522,  before  Adrian  had  reached  Rome, 
the  diet  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Prior  to  this  date  the 
Bishops  of  Mersburg  and  Misnia  had  asked  permission  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  make  a  visitation  of  the  convents  and 
churches  in  his  states.  Frederick,  thinking  that  truth  would 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  error,  had  given  a  favourable 
reply  to  this  request,  and  the  visitation  took  place.  The 
bishops  and  their  doctors  preached  violently  against  the 
Reformation,  exhorting,  threatening,  and  entreating ;  but 
their  arguments  seemed  useless ;  and  when,  desirous  of 
having  recourse  to  more  effectual  weapons,  they  called  upon 
the  secular  authority  to  carry  out  their  decrees,  the  elector's 
ministers  replied,  that  the  business  was  one  that  required  to 
be  examined  according  to  the  Bible,  and  that  the  elector  in 
his  advanced  age  could  not  begin  to  study  divinity.  These 
efforts  of  the  bishops  did  not  lead  one  soul  back  to  the  fold  of 
Rome ;  and  Luther,  who  passed  through  these  districts  shortly 
after,  and  preached  in  his  usual  powerful  strain,  erased  the 
feeble  impressions  that  had  been  here  and  there  produced. 

It  might  be  feared  that  thp  emperor's  brother,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  would  do  what  Frederick  had  refused.  Thiii 
young  prince,  who  presided  during  part  of  the  sittings  of  the 
diet,  gradually  acquiring  more  firmness,  might  in  his  zeal 
rashly  draw  ^e  sword  which  his  more  prudent  and  politic 
*  Sarpi,  Hi«t.  Conneil  of  Trent,  p.  21, 
VOL.   III.  7 
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brother  wisely  left  in  the  scabbard.  In  fact,  he  had  already 
begun  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  partisans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  his  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  But  God  on  seyeral 
occasions  made  use  of  the  same  instrument  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  reviying  Christianity  that  he  had  employed  in  the 
destruction  of  corrupt  Christianity.  The  crescent  appeared 
in  the  terrified  proyinces  of  Hungary.  On  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, after  a  six  weeks'  siege,  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of  this 
kingdom  and  of  the  empire,  fell  before  Soliman's  attack. 
The  foU<(^ers  of  Mahomet,  after  haying  evacuated  Spain, 
seemed  bent  on  entering  Europe  by  the  east  The  Diet  of 
Nuremberg  forgot  the  monk  of  Worms,  to  think  only  of  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople.  But  Charles  V.  kept  both  these 
adversaries  in  mind.  On  the  31st  of  October,  he  wrote  to  the 
pope  from  Valladolld :  "We  must  check  the  Turks,  and  punish 
the  abettors  of  Luther's  poisonous  doctrines  with  the  sword."* 
The  storm  which  seemed  to  be  passing  away  from  the 
Reformation,  and  turning  towards  the  east,  soon  gathered 
anew  over  the  head  of  the  reformer.  His  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  and  the  zeal  he  had  there  displayed,  rekindled  animo- 
sity. "  Now  that  we  know  where  to  catch  him,"  said  Duke 
Greorge,  "let  us  execute  the  decree  of  Worms  I"  It  was 
even  asserted  in  Germany  that  Charles  V.  and  Adrian  would 
meet  at  Nuremberg  to  concert  their  plans.f  "  Satan  feels  the 
wound  that  has  been  inflicted  on  him,"  says  Luther ;  "  and 
ibis  is  why  he  is  so  furious.  But  Christ  has  already  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  will  soon  trample  him  under  foot  in  spite 
of  the  gates  ofhell."t 

In  the  month  of  D^ember  1522,  the  diet  again  assembled 
at  Nuremberg.  Everything  seemed  to  indicate,  that  if  Soli- 
man  had  been  the  great  lenemy  that  had  engaged  its  atten- 
tion in  the  spring  session,  Luther  would  be  that  ,of  tlie 
winter  meeting.  Adrian  VL,  in  consequence  of  his  German 
desceni,  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  a  more  favourable 
reception  from  his  nation  than  any  pope  of  Italian  origin 

*  Das  man  die  Nachfolger  derselbenf ergiften  Lehre,  mit  dem  Schwert 
Btrafen  mag.    L.  Opp.  ZTii.  321.  ■  ^ 

+  Cum  fama  sit  fortig  et  Gssarem  et  papam  Nambergam  oonwDturosi. 
L.  Epp.  ii.  214. 

X  Sed  Christus  qui  ccepit  couteret  eum.    Ibid.  215. 
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oouM  expect*  He  therefore  commissioned  Ghieregati,  whom 

he  had  known  in  Spain,  to  repair  to  Nm'emberg. 

As  soon  as  the  diet  had  opened,  several  princes  spoke 
strongly  against  Luther,  The  Cardinal-archhishop  of  Salz- 
burg, who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  emperor^  desired 
that  prompt  and  decisive  measures  should  be  taken*  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Elector  Joachim 
of  Brandenburg,  always  decided  in  his  proceedings,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  Treves,  alike  pressed  for  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms.  The  other  princes  were  in  a  great  measure 
undecided  and  divided  in  opinion.  The  state  of  c<fRfusion  in 
which  the  Church  was  placed  filled  its  most  faithful  servants 
with  anguish.  The  Bishop  of  Strasburg  exclaimed,  in  a  full 
meeting  of  the  diet,  ''  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers  not  to 
be  a  priest."  f 

Chieregati,  jointly  with  the  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  called 
for  Luther's  death.  ''  We  must,"  said  he  in  the  pope*s  name, 
and  holding  the  pontiff's  brief  in  his  hands,  ^'  we  n^ust  cut 
off  this  gangrened  member  from  the  body.  J  Your  fathers 
put  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  death  at  Constance ; 
but  they  Uve  again  in  Luther.  Follow  the  glorious  example 
of  your  ancestors,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God  and  St  Peter, 
gain  a  signal  victory  over  the  infernal  dragon." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  pious  and  moderate  Adrian, 
most  of  the  princes  were  awe-stricken.§  Many  were  begin- 
ning to  understand  Luther  better,  and  had  hoped  better 
things  of  the  pope.  Thus  then  Rome,  under  an  Adrian,  will 
not  acknowledge  her  faults ;  she  still  hurls  her  thunderbolts, 
and  the  provinces  of  Germany  are  about  to  be  laid  waste 
and  drowned  in  blood.  While  the  princes  remained  sad  and 
silent,  the  prelates  and  members  of  the  diet  in  the  interest  oi 
Home  became  tumultuous.    '^  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"  || 

*  Qnod  ex  ea  redone  venlrent,  nnde  nobis  secundum  cunem  origo  est. 
Papal  Brief.    L.  0pp.  Lat.  ii.  352. 

t  £r  wollte  einen  Finger  drum  geben Seek.  p.  568. 

t  Resecandos  nti  membra  jam  putrida  a  sano  coirpore.  PaUaTioioi,  i. 
168.  .  * 

I  Einen  grossen  ^hrecken  eingejagt.    Seek.  p.  652. 

0  Nicht  anden  geschrien  denn :  Crucifige  !  crudfige  !  L.  0pp.  zviii.  867 
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eried  they,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Saxon  envoy,  wbo 
was  present  at  the  sitting. 

Very  different  language  was  heard  in  the  churches  of  Nu- 
remberg. The  people  crowded  into  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  hospital,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  Augustines,  of  St. 
Sebaldus,  and  St.  Lawrence,  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
the  GospeL  Andrew  Osiander  was  preaching  powerfully  in 
the  latter  temple.  Several  princes,  and  especially  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who,  in  his  quality  of  grand- 
master of  the  Teutonic  Order,  took  rank  immediately  after 
the  archfiishops,  went  there  frequently.  Monks,  leaving  the 
convents  in  the  city,  were  learning  trades  in  order  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  their  labour. 

Chieregati  could  not  endure  so  much  boldness.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  priests  and  rebellious  monks  should  be  thrown 
Into  prison.  The  diet,  notwithstanding  the  resolute  opposi- 
tion of  the  envoys  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  of  the  Mar- 
grave Casimir,  determined  on  seizing  the  monks,  but  con- 
sented to  make  a  previous  communication  of  the  nuncio*s 
complaint  to  Osiander  and  his  colleagues.  A  committee,  of 
which  the  fanatical  Cardinal  of  Salzburg  was  president,  was 
intrusted  with  this  duty.  The  danger  was  threatening ;  the 
struggle  was  about  to  begin,  and  it  was  the  council  of  the 
nation  that  provoked  it. 

The  people,  however,  anticipated  them.  While  the  diet 
was  deliberating  what  should  be  done  with  these  ministers, 
the  town-council  of  Nuremberg  were  considering  how  they 
should  proceed  with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  diet.  They 
resolved,  without  exceeding  their  jurisdiction,  that  if  attempts 
were  made  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  city  preachers,  they 
should  be  set  at  liberty  by  main  force.  Such  a  determina- 
tion was  very  significant.  The  astonished  diet  replied  to 
the  nuncio,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  arrest  the  preachers 
of  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  unless  previously  convicted 
of  heresy. 

Chieregati  was  deeply  moved  at  this  new  insult  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  papacy.*  "  Well,  then,"  said  he  haughtily 
to  Ferdinand,  "  do  nothing,  but  let  me  act.    I  will  have 
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these  preachers  seized  m  the  pope's  name."*  As  soon  as 
the  Cardinal-archbishop  Albert  of  Mentz  and  the  Margrare 
Gasimir  were  informed  of  this  extravagant  design,  they  has- 
tened to  the  legate,  entreating  him  to  renounce  his  intentions. 
The  nuncio  was  immovable,  affirming  that  in  the  bosom  of 
Christendom  obedience  to  the  pope  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. The  two  princes  quitted  the  legate,  saying :  "  If  you 
persist  in  your  design,  we  desire  that  you  will  give  us  warn- 
ing •  for  we  will  leave  the  city  before  you  venture  to  lay 
hands  on  these  preachers.'^f  The  legate  abandpned  his 
project. 

Despairing  of  success  by  measures  of  authority,  he  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  oth^  expedients,  and  with  this  view  he 
acquainted  the  diet  with  the  intentions  and  mandates  of  the 
ponti£^  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  secret. 

But  the  worthy  Adrian,  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the 
world,  injured  by  his  very  frankness  the  cause  he  so  heartily 
desired  to  serve.  "  We  are  well  aware,"  said  he  in  the  re- 
solutions intrusted  to  his  legate,  "  that  for  many  years  cer- 
tain abuses  and  abominations  have  crept  into  the  holy  city.| 
The  contagion  has  spread  from  the  head  to  the  members ;  it 
has  descended  from  the  popes  to  the  other  ecclesiastics.  It 
is  our  desire  to  reform  this  Roman  court,  whence  proceed  so 
many  evils ;  the  whole  world  is  craving  after  it,  and  to  efiect 
this  we  submitted  to  ascend  the  papal  chair.'' 

The  partisans  of  Rome  blushed  for  shame  as  they  heard 
this  extraordinary  language.  They  thought,  with  Pallavi- 
cini,  that  these  avowals  were  too  sincere.  §  The  friends  of 
the  Refonnation,jon  the  contrary,  were  delighted  at  seeing 
Rome  proclaim  her  own  corruption.  They  no  longer  doubted 
that  Luther  was  right,  since  the  pope  himself  declared  it 

*  Sese  auctoritate  pontifica  euraturaxn  nt  isti  eaperentar.  Corp.  RelL 
1.606. 

t  Priasquam  illi  eaperentar,  se  urbe  cessnros  esse.    Ibid. 

t  In  earn  sedem  aliquot  jam  annos  qnsdam  vitla  irrepsisse,  abnsus  In 
rebus  sacris,  in  legibus  yiolationes,  in  cunctis  denique  peryersionem, 
PaUay.  i.  160.    See  also  Sarpi,  p.  25  ;  L.  0pp.  zyiii.  3*29,  &o. 

§  Liberioris  tamen,  quam  par  erat,  sinceritatis  foisse  yisum  est,  ea  oodp 
vcntui  patefacere.    Ibid.  162. 
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The  reply  of  the  diet  showed  how  much  the  authority  of 
the  soveieign  pontiff  had  fallen  in  the  empire.  Luther's 
spirit  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  represent 
tatives  of  the  nation.  The  moment  was  favourable :  Adrian's 
ear  seemed  open ;  the  emperor  was  absent ;  the  diet  resolved 
to  collect  into  one  body  all  the  grievances  that  for  ages  Ger- 
many had  endured  from  Home,  and  forward  them  to  the 
pope. 

The  legate  was  frightened  at  this  determination.  He  en- 
treated and  threatened  in  turns.  He  insinuated  that  under 
a  purely  religious  exterior  the  reformer  concealed  great 
political  dangers ;  he  asserted,  hke  Adrian,  that  these  children 
of  iniquity  had  no  other  end  in  viil^  than  to  destroy  all 
obedience,  and  lead  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleased.  ^'  WiU 
those  men  keep  your  laws,^  said  he,  "  who  not  only  despise 
the  holy  canons  of  Ihe  Father,  but  stiU  further,  tear  them 
in  pieces  and  bum  them  in  their  diabolical  fury?  Will 
they  spare  your  lives  who  do  not  fear  to  insult,  to  strike, 
to  kill  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  It  is  your  persons,  your 
goods,  your  houses,  your  wives,  your  children,  your  domains, 
your  states,  your  temples,  and  all  that  you  adore,  that  are 
threatened  by  this  frightful  calamity."* 

All  these  declamations  proved  of  no  avail  The  diet, 
although  commending  the  promises  of  the  pope,  required  for 
their  speedy  fulfilment  that  a  free  and  christian  council 
should  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible  at  Strasburg,  Mentz, 
Cologne,  or  Metz,  in  which  laymen  should  be  present.  Lay- 
men in  a  council!  Laymen  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  concert  with  priests !  It  is  more  than  we  can  see 
even  now  in  many  protestant  states.  The  diet  added,  that 
every  man  should  have  liberty  to  speak  freely  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  good  of  the  chris- 
tian commonwealth.f  It  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  cata- 

♦  In  eos,  in  yestrae  res,  domes,  uzores,  liberos,  ditiones,  dominatos, 
templa  quae  colitis.    L.  0pp.  Lat.  ii.  536. 

t  Quod  in  tali  concilio  eis  qui  interesse  deberent  yel  ecdesiastid  vel 
laicalis  ordinis  libere  liceret  loqui.    Geldart,  Constit.  Imper.  i.  452. 
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logne  of  its  grieyances,  which  amounted  to  the  nmnher  of 
eighty.  The  abuses  and  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  Roman 
court  to  extort  money  from  Qermany ;  the  scandals  and 
profanations  of  the  clergy;  the  disorders  and  simony  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals ;  the  encroachments  on  the  secu- 
lar power  for  the  enslaving  of  consciences;  were  all  set 
forth  with  as  much  frankness  as  energy.  The  states  gave 
the  pope  to  understand  that  the  traditions  of  men  were 
the  source  of  all  this  corruption,  and  concluded  by  saying: 
'^  If  these  grievances  are  not  redressed  within  a  limited 
time,  we  shall  seek  other  means  to  escape  from  so  many 
oppressions  and  sufferings."*  Chieregati,  foreseeing  the 
terrible  recess  that  the  diet  would  draw  up,  hastily  left 
Nuremberg,  that  he  might  not  have  to  deliver  this  sad  and 
insoleiit  message. 

Yet  was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that4he  diet  would  seek 
to  make  amends  for  its  boldness  by  sacrificing  Luther? 
People  thought  so  at  first ;  but  a  spirit  of  justice  and  truth 
had  descended  on  this  assembly.  It  demanded,  as  Luther 
had  done,  the  convocation  of  a  free  council  in  the  empire, 
and  added,  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  pure  Grospel  alone 
should  be  preached,  and  nothing  should  be  printed  without 
the  approbation  of  a  certain  number  of  pious  and  learned 
men.*{-  These  resolutions  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  cal- 
culating the  immense  progress  the  Reformation  had  made 
subsequently  to  the  ,Diet  of  Worms ;  and  yet  the  knight 
of  Feilitsch,  the  Saxon  envoy,  solemnly  protested  against 
this  censorship,  moderate  as  it  was,  which  the  diet  pre- 
scribed. This  decree  was  regarded  as  the  first  triumph  of 
the  Reformation,  which  would  be  followed  by  other  more 
decisive  victories.  The  Swiss  themselves,  in  the  midst  of 
their  mountains,  thrilled  with  delight.  "  The  Roman  pontiff 
is  vanquished  in  Germany,"  said  Zwingle.  "We  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  deprive  him  of  his  weapons.  This 
is  the  battle  we  have  now  to  fight,  and  a  furious  one  it  will 

*  Wie  sie  solcker  Beschwenmg  and  Dran^aal  entladen  werden.  L. 
0pp.  XTiii.  364. 

-f  Ut  pie  pladdeqne  ptmim  ETangeliam  pnedioaretiir.  PftU.  L  ISO  f 
Sleidan,  i.  135. 
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be.  Bnt  ChriBt  is  the  umpiie  of  the  conflict"*  Lather  said 
publicly  that  God  liimself  had  inspired  the  princes  to  draw 
up  this  edict  "l- 

The  indignation  at  the  Vatican  amqng  the  papal  ministers 
was  very  great  What  I  is  it  not  enough  to  have  a  pope 
who  disappoints  all  the  expectations  of  the  Romans,  and  in 
whose  palace  there  is  neither  singing  nor  playing ;  but,  more 
than  this,  secular  princes  are  allowed  to  hold  a  language 
that  Borne  detests,  and  refuse  to  put  the  Wittemberg  heretic 
to  death  I 

Adrian  himself  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  events 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  on  the  head  of  the  £lector  of  Saxony 
that  he  discharged  his  anger.  Never  had  the  Roman  pontifOi 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  more  energetic,  more  sincere,  or 
perhaps  more  affecting. 

''  We  have  wait^  long — and  perhaps  too  long,**  said  the 
pious  Adrian  in  the  brief  he  addressed  to  the  elector;  ''  we 
were  anxious  to  see  whether  God  would  visit  thy  soul,  and 
if  thou  wouldst  not  at  last  escape  from  the  snares  of  Satan. 
But  whai  we  looked  to  gather  grapes,  we  found  nothmg  but 
sour  grapes.  The  blower  hath  blown  in  vam ;  thy  wicked- 
ness is  not  consumed.  Open,  then,  thine  eyes  to  see  the 
greatness  of  thy  fall  I 

"  If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  broken ;  if  the  simple  have 
been  turned  aside  from  that  faith  which  they  had  imbibed 
at  their  mothers'  breasts;  if  the  temples  are  destroyed;  if 
the  people  are  without  priests ;  if  the  priests  receive  not  the 
honour  that  is  due  to  them ;  if  Christians  are  without  Christ: 

to  whom  is  it  owing,  but  to  thee  ?} If  christian  peace  has 

vanished  from  the  earth;  if  the  world  is  full  of  discord, 
rebellion,  robbery,  murder,  and  conflagration ;  if  the  cry 
of  war  is  heard  from  east  to  west ;  if  a  universal  conflict 
16  at  hand :  it  is  thou — ^thou  who  art  the  author  of  these 
things  I 

*  Vietni  est  m  ferme  proflif^toi  e  Gcnnaaia  Romaiuu  pontifez,  Zw. 
Epp.  313.^11th  October  1523. 

t  Gott  hmbe  solcbee  E.  G.  ein^edben.    L.  0pp.  xriiL  476. 

t  Dass  die  Kirchen  obne  Volk  sind,  daaa  die  Volker  ohne  Frieileir 
siiid,daf«die  Prieeter  ohne  Ehre  sind,  imd  daM  die  Ghnateii  ohne  Cliiisfeo 
eiod.    Ibid.  S?"* 
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Sawest  thou  not  this  sacrilegious  man  (Luther)  rending 
with  his  wicked  hands  and  trampling  under  his  i^ure  feet 
the  images  of  the  saints  and  even  the  holy  cross  of  Christ  ? 
Dost  thou  not  behold  him,  in  his  ungodly  wrath,  insti- 
gating laymen  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
priests,  and  oyertuming  the  churches  of  our  Lord  ? 

"  And  wTiat  matters  it,  if  the  priests  he  assails  are  wicked 
priests  ?  Has  not  the  Lord  said :  Whatsoever  they  bid  you 
observe,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  icorks ; 
thus  showing  the  honour  that  belongs  to  them,  even  when 
their  lives  are  blame-worthy.* 

''Rebellious  apostate!  he  is  not  ashamed  to  defile  the 
vessels  consecrated  to  God ;  he  drags  from  their  sanctuaries 
the  holy  virgins  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  gives  them  over 
to  the  devil ;  he  takes  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  delivers 

them  up  to  infamous  harlots Awful  profanation  I  which 

even  the  heathen  would  have  condemned  with  horror  in  the 
priests  of  their  idols  I 

''  What  punishment,  what  martyrdom  dost  thou  think  we 

judge  thee  to  deserve? Have  pity  on  thyself;  have  pity 

on  thy  wretched  Saxons ;  for  if  you  do  not  all  return  into 
the  fold,  God  will  pour  out  his  vengeance  upon  you. 

''  In  the  name  4>f  the  Almighty  God,  and  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  representative  I  am  upon  earth,  I  de- 
clare that  thou  shalt  be  punished  in  this  world,  and  plunged 
into  everlasting  fire  in  that  which  is  to  come.    Repent 

and  be  converted  I Twos  swords  are  suspended  Over  thy 

head, — the  sword  of  the  Empire  and  the  sword  of  the 
Church." 

The  pious  Frederick  shuddered  as  he  read  this  threatening 
brief.  He  had  written  to  the  emperor  shortly  before,  to  the 
effect  that  old  age  and  sickness  rendered  him  incapable  of 
taking  any  part  in  these  afiairs ;  and  he  had  been  answered 
by  the  most  insolent  letter  that  a  sovereign  prince  had  ever 
received.  Although  bowe^  down  by  age,  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  that  sword  which  he  had  worn  at  the  holy  sepulchre  in 
the  days  of  his  manly  strength.    He  began  to  think  that  he 

*  Wen  ide  gleich  eines  yerdammten  Lebens  Bind.    L.  0pp.  xriii.  879. 

7* 
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would  have  to  unsheathe  it  in  defence  of  the  conscience  of 
his  subjeets,  and  that,  ahready  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  go  down  to  it  in^ace.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Wittemberg  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Reformation. 

There  also  troubles  and  persecutions  were  apprehended 
'•  Wliat  shall  I  say?"  exclauned  the  gentle  Melanclhon; 
"  whither  shall  I  turn?  Hatred  OTcrwhelms  us,  and  the 
world  is  transported  with  fury  against  us,"*    Luther,  Linck, 

elancthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  Amsdorff  consulted  together 
on  the  reply  they  should  make  to  the  elector.  Their  answer 
was  almost  entirely  to  the  same  purport,  and  the  advice  they 
gave  him  is  very  remarkable. 

"  No  prince,**  said  they,  "  can  undertake  a  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  from  whose  hands  he  has  received 
his  authority .f  Now,  the  people  have  no  desure  to  fight  for 
the  Gospel,  for  they  do  not  believe.  Let  not  princes,  there- 
fore, take  up  arms ;  they  are  rulers  of  the  nations,  and  there- 
fore of  unbelievers.**  Thus,  it  was  the  impetuous  Luther  who 
counselled  the  wise  Frederick  to  restore  his  sword  to  its 
sheath.  He  could  not  have  returned  a  better  answer  to  the 
reproach  of  the  pope,  that  he  excited  the  laity  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  clergy.  Few  characters  have  been 
more  misunderstood  than  his.  This  advice  was  dated  the 
8th  of  February.    Frederick  restrained  himself. 

The  pope's  wrath  soon  bore  fruit.  The  princes  who  had 
set  forth  their  grievances  against  Rome,  alarmed  at  their  own 
daring,  were  now  desirous  of  making  amends  by  their  com- 
pliance. Many,  besides,  thought  that  the  victory  would 
remain  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  he  appeared  to  be  the 
stronger  party.  "  In  our  days,**  said  Luther,  "  princes  are 
content  to  say  three  times  three  make  nine ;  or  else,  twice 
seven  make  fourteen :  The  reckoning  is  correct ;  the  affair 
will  succeed.  Then  our  Lord  God  arises  and  says :  How 
many  do  you  reckon  me? For  a  cipher  perhaps  ? He 

*  Qaid  dioam  t  quo  me  Tertam  t    Corp.  Ref.  i.  627. 
t  Principi  nullam  licet  Buscipere  bellam,  nisi  oonsentiente  popok),  a 
quo  aeoepit  imperium.    Ibid.  601. 
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cbtn  turns  their  calculations  topsy-turvj,  and  their  accounts 
prove  iaiseJ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PenMiitt<m-~Ez«rtioiui  of  Duke  Geoorge— The  GoiiT«iit  »t  Antwerp— 
Miltenberg— The  Thrto  Montai  of  Antwerp— The  Soaffold— The  Bier- 
iTnof  BrOttels. 

Th£  torrent  of  fire  poured  forth  by  the  humble  and  meek 
Adrian  kindled  a  conflagration;  and  its  flickering  >flame8 
communicated  an  immense  agitation  to  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom. The  persecution,  which  had  been  for  some  time  relaxed, 
broke  out  afresh.  Luther  trembled  for  Germany,  and  en- 
deavoured to  appease  the  storm.  "  If  the  princes,"  said  he, 
''  oppose  the  truth,  the  result  will  be  a  ciHifiision  that  will 
destroy  princes  and  magistrates,  priests  and  people.  I  fear 
to  see  all  Germany  erelong  deluged  with  blood.f  Let  us 
rise  up  as  a  wall  and  preserve  our  people  from  the  wrath  of 
our  God.  Nations  are  not  such  now  as  they  have  hitherto 
been4  The  sword  of  civil  war  is  impending  over  the  heads 
of  our  kings.  They  are  resolved  to  destroy  Luther;  but 
Luther  is  resolved  to  save  them.  Christ  lives  and  reigns ; 
and  I  shall  live  and  reign  with  him."§ 

These  words  produced  no  efiect;  Rome  was  hastening 
onward  to  scaffolds  and  to  bloodshed.  The  Reformation,  like 
Jesus  Christ,  did  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword. 
Persecution  was  necessary  in  God's  purposes.  As  certain 
objects  are  hardened  in  the  fire,  to  protect  them  from  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  so  the  fiery  trial  was  intended 
to  protect  the  evangeUcal  truth  from  the  influence  of  the 

*  So  kehrt  er  ihnen  anoh  die  Reohnung  ggr  am.    L.  0pp.  zzii.  1881. 
i*  Ut  Tideor  mihiTidere  Germaniam  in  sanguine  natare.  L.  Epp.  ii.  156i. 
t  Cogitent  popnlos  non  esse  tales  modo,  qnales  haotenus  ftienint. 
Ibid.  157. 
i  Christns  mens  TiTit  ef  regnat,  et  ego  riTam  et  regnabo.    Ibid.  158. 
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world.  But  tbe  fire  did  still  more  than  this :  it  served,  as 
in  the  primitiye  times  of  Christianity,  to  kindle  in  men's 
hearts  a  universal  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  so  furiously  per- 
secuted. When  man  begins  to  know  the  truth,  he  feels  a 
^oly  indignation  against  injustice  and  violence.  A  heaven- 
descended  instinct  impek  him  to  the  side  of  the  oppressed ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  faith  of  the  martyrs  exalts,  wins, 
and  leads  him  to  that  doctrine  which  imparts  such  courage 
and  tranquillity. 

Duke  Qcorge  took  the  lead  in  the  persecuti<m.  But  it 
was  a  little  thing  to  cany  it  on  in  his  own  states  only ;  be 
desired,  above  all,  that  it  should  devastate  electoral  Saxony, 
that  focus  ot  heresy,  and  spared  no  labour  to  move  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  Duke  John.  "  Merch^ts  from 
Saxony,"  he  wrote  to  them  from  Nuremberg,  "  relate  strange 
things  about  that  country,  and  such  as  are  opposed  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  of  the  saints :  they  take  the  sacrament  of 

the  Lord's  Supper  with  their  hands  I The  bread  and  wine 

are  consecrated  in  the  language  of  the  people  ;  Christ's  blood 
is  put  into  common  vessels ;  and  at  Eulenburg,  a  man  to  in- 
sult the  priest  entered  the  church  riding  on  an  ass  I Ac- 
cordingly, what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  mines  with  which 
God  had  enriched  Saxony  have  failed  since  the  innovating 
sermons  of  Luther.  Would  to  God  that  those  who  boast 
of  having  uplifted  the  Gospel  in  the  electorate  had  rather 
carried  it  to  Constantinople.  Luther's  strain  is  sweet  and 
pleasing,  but  there  is  a  poisoned  tail,  that  stings  like  that 
of  the  scorpion.  Let  us  now  prepare  for  the  conflict  1  Let 
us  imprison  these  apostate  monks  and  impious  priests ;  and 
that  too  without  delay,  for  our  hair  is  turning  gray  as  well 
as  our  beards,  and  shows  us  that  we  have  but  short  time 
left  for  action."* 

Thus  wrote  Duke  George  to  the  elector.  The  latter  re- 
plied firmly  but  mildly,  that  any  one  who  committed  a  crime 
in  his  states  would  meet  with  due  pimishment ;  but  that 
for  what  concerned  the  conscience,  such  things  must  be  left 
toGod.+ 

*  Wie  ihre  BUrt  und  Haare  answeisen.    Seckend.  p.  482. 
f  Miisse  mdn  aolche  Din/se  Gott  uberlassen.    Ibid.  p.  485, 
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George,  unable  to  persuade  Frederick,  hastened  to  persecute 
the  followers  of  the  work  he  detested.  He  imprisoned  the 
nionks  and  priests  who  followed  Luther ;  he  recalled  the  stu- 
dents belonging  to  his  states  from  the  universities  which  the 
Reformation  had  reached ;  and  ordered  that  all  the  copies  ot 
the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue  should  be  given  up 
to  the  magistrates.  The  same  measures  were  enforced  in 
Austria,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 

But  it  was  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  Charles  Y.,  that  the  persecution  broke  out  with 
greatest  violence.  The  Augustine  convent  at  Antwerp  was 
filled  with  monks  who  had  welcomed  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  the  brethren  had  passed  some  time  at 
Wittemberg,  and  since  1519,  salvation  by  grace  had  been 
preached  in  their  church  with  great  energy.  The  prior, 
James  Probst,  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  and  Melchior 
Mirisch,  who  was  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  his 
ability  and  prudence,  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Brussels 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1521.  They  were  brought  before 
Aleander,  Glapio,  and  several  other  prelates.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise, confounded,  and  alarmed,  Probst  retracted.  Melchior 
Mirisch  found  means  to  pacify  his  judges ;  he  escaped  both 
from  recantation  and  condemnation. 

These  persecutions  cBd  not  alarm  the  monks  who  remained 
in  the  convent  at  Antwerp.  They  continued  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  power.  The  people  crowded  to  hear  them,  and 
,  the  church  of  the  Augustines  in  that  city  was  found  too 
small,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  one  at  Wittemberg.  In 
October  1522,  the  storm  that  was  muttering  over  their  heads 
burst  forth ;  the  convent  was  closed,  and  the  monks  thrown 
into  prison  and  condemned  to  death.*  A  few  of  them 
managed  to  escape.  Some  women,  forgetting  the  timidity 
of  their  sex,  dragged  one  of  them  (Henry  Zuphten)  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.f  Three  young  monks,  Henry 
Voes,  John  Esch,  and  Lambert  Thorn,  escaped  for  a  time 
the  search  of  the  inquisitors.  All  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
convent  were  sold;  the  gates  were  barricaded;  the  holy 

*  Znm  ^Pode  Ternrtheilet.   Seek.  p.  548. 

t  Qucmodo  mnlieres  vi  Henricum  liberarint.    L.  Epp.  U.  26& 
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pacrament  was  removed,  as  if  from  a  polluted  spot ;  Mar* 
garet,  the  governor  of  tlie  Low  Coimtries,  solemnly  received 
It  into  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;*  orders  were  given 
that  not  one  stone  should  he  left  upon  another  of  that  hereti- 
cal monastery;  and  many  citizens  and  women  who^had 
joyfully  listened  to  the  Gospel  were  thrown  into  prison-f 

Luther  was  filled  with  sorrow  on  hearing  this  news. 
"  The  cause  that  we  defend,**  said  he,  "  is  no  longer  a  mere 
game ;  it  will  have  hlood,  it  calls  for  our  lives.**  { 

Mirisch  and  Prohst  were  to  meet  with  very  different  fates. 
The  prudent  Mirisch  soon  hecame  the  docile  instrument  of 
Rome,  and  the  agent  of  the  imperial  decrees  against  the 
partisans  of  the  Reformation.  §  Probst,  on  the  contrary, 
having  escaped  from  th^  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  wept  over 
his  backsliding;  he  retracted  his  retractation,  and  boldly 
preached  at  Bruges  in  Flanders  the  doctrines  he  had  abjured. 
Being  again  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Brussels,  his 
death  seemed  inevitable.  ||  A  Franciscan  took  pity  on  him, 
and  assisted  his  escape ;  and  Probst,  "  preserved  by  a 
miracle  of  God,"  says  Luther,  reached  Wittemberg,  where 
his  twofold  deliverance  filled  the  iiearts  of  the  friends  to  ,the 
Reformation  with  joy.^ 

On  all  sides  the  Roman  priests  were  under  arms.  The 
city  of  Miltenberg  on  the  Maine,  which  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  was  one  of  the  German  towns  that  had 
received  the  Word  of  God  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The 
inhabitants  were  much  attached'  to  their  pastor  John  Draco, 

*  Sasceptum  honorific^  a  domina  Mar/^areta.    L.  Epp.  u.  265. 

t  Gives  aliquos,  et  mulieres  vexatsB  et  panitie.    Ibid. 

X  Et  vitam  exiget  et  sanguinem.    Ibid.  181. 

§  Est  executor  Caesaris  contra  nostros.    Ibid.  207.  ^ 

II  Domo  captum,  exustum  credimos.    Ibid.  214.    * 

IT  Jacobus,  Dei  miraculo  liberatus,  qui  nunc  agit  nobiscam.  L.  Epp.  il. 
182.  This  letter,  placed  in  M.  de  Wette*s  coUection,  under  tha  date  of 
April  14,  must  be  posterior  to  the  month  of  June  ;  since  on  the  26th  of 
June  Luther  writes  that  Probst  has  been  taken  a  second  time  and  is 
going  to  be  burnt.  We  cannot  admit  that  Probst  visited  Wittemberg 
between  his  two  imprisonments,  for  Luther  would  not  have  said  of  a 
Christian,  who  had  saved  his  life  by  a  recantation,  that  ho  had  been 
delivered  by  a  miracle  of  God.  Perhaps  we  should  read  in  the  date  of  the 
letter  in  die  S,  Turiafi^  instead  of  in  die  S.  Tiburtiit  which  would  bring  it 
down  to  the  13th  of  July,— a  far  more  probable  date  in  my  opinion. 
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one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  tunes.  He  was  com* 
pelled  to  leave  the  city ;  but  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  were 
frightened,  and  withdrew  at  the  same  time,  fearing  the  venge- 
ance of  the  people.  One  evangelical  deacon  alone  remained 
to  comfort  their  hearts.  At  the  same  time  troops  from 
Mentz  marched  into  the  city :  they  spread  through  the  streets, 
uttering  blasphemies,  brandishing  their  swords,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  debauchery.* 

Some  evangelical  Christians  fell  beneath  their  blows ;+ 
others  were  seized  and  thrown  into  dungeons ;  the  Romish 
rites  were  restored ;  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  Gospel, 
even  in  tlie  most  private  meetings.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
troops,  the  deacon  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
widow.  He  was  denounced  to  their  commanders,  who  sent 
a  soldier  to  apprehend  him.  The  humble  deacon,  hearing 
the  hasty  steps  of  the  soldier  who  sought  his  life,  quietly 
waited  for  him.  and  just  as  the  door  of  the  chamber  was 
opened  abruptly,  he  went  forward  meekly,  and  cordially 
embraciag  him,  said :  "  I  welcome  thee,  brother ;  here  I  am ; 
plunge  thy  sword  into  my-  bosom."  J  The  fierce  soldier,  in 
astonishment,  let  his  sword  fall  from  his  hands,  and  pro- 
tected the  pious  evangelist  from  any  further  harm. 

Meantime,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Low  Countries,  thirsting 
for  blood,  scoured  the  country,  searching  everywhere  for  the 
young  Augustines  who  had  escaped  from  the  Antwerp  per- 
secution. Esch,  Voes,  and  Lambert  were  at  last  discovered, 
put  in  chains,  and  led  to  Brussels.  Egmondanus,  Hoch- 
straten,-  and  several  other  inquisitors,  summoned  them  into 
their  presence.  "  Do  you  retract  your  assertion,"  asked 
Hochstraten,  "  that  the  priest  has  not  the  power  to  forgivft 
sins,  and  that  it  belongs  to  God  alone?"  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  other  evangelical  doctrines  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  abjure.    "  No  1  we  will  retract  nothing," 

*  So  sie  doch  schandlicher  leben  denn  Huron  und  Buben.    L.  Epp« 
ii.  482. 
t  Schlug  etliche  todt.    Seek.  p.  604. 
t  Sey  gegrusst,  meia  Brader.    Scultet.  Ann.  i.  17S. 
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exclaimed  Esch  and  YoeB  firmly;  '^  we  will  not  deny  the 
Word  of  God ;  we  will  rather  die  for  the  faith." 

The  Inquisitob. — ^^  Confess  that  you  have  been  seduced 
by  Luther." 

The  Tounq  Auqustines. — "As  the  apostles  were  seduced 
by  Jesus  Christ" 

The  Inquisitors. — "We  declare  you  to  be  heretics,  worthy  of 
being  burnt  alive,  and  we  give  you  over  to  the  secular  arm.** 

Lambert  kept  silence ;  the  prospect  of  death  terrified  him ; 
distress  and  doubt  tormented  his  souL  "  ^  beg  four  days," 
said  he  with  a  stifled  voice.  He  was  led  back  to  prison. 
As  soon'  as  this  'delay  had  expired,  £sch  and  Voes  were 
solemnly  deprived  of  their  sacerdotal  character,  and  given 
over  to  the  council  of  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  council  delivered  them,  fettered,  to  the  executioner. 
Hochstraten  and  three  other  inquisitors  accompanied  them  to 
the  stake.* 

When  they  came  near  the  scafibld,  the  youthful  martyrs 
looked  at  it  calmly ;  their  firmness,  their  piety,  their  age,-{-. 
drew  tears  even  from  the  inquisitors.  When  they  were 
bound,  the  confessors  approached  them :  "  Once  more  we 
ask  you  if  you  will  receive  the  christian  faith." 

The  Martyrs. — "  We  believe  in  the  Christian  Church,  but 
not  in  your  Church." 

Half  an  hour  elapsed :  the  inquisitors  hesitated,  and  hoped 
that  the  prospect  of  so  terrible  a  death  would  intimidate 
these  youths.  But  alone  tranquil  in  the  midst  ^f  the  turbu- 
lent crowd  in  the  square,  they  sang  psalms,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  declare  boldly :  "  We  will  die  for  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Be  converted — ^be  converted,"  cried  the  inquisitors,  "  or 
you  will  die  in  the  name  of  the  devil." — ^"  No,"  replied  the 
martyrs,  "  we  will  die  like  Christians,  and  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel." 

The  pile  was  lighted.  While  the  flames  were  ascending 
slowly,  a  heavenly  peace  filled  their  hearts,  and  one  of  them 

*  Faota«e8t  hso  res  Brozells  in  pnblico  foro.    L.  Epp.  U.  3S1. 
f  Nondnm  triginta  annonun.   Ibid. 
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went  so  far  as  to  say:  "  I  seem  to  be  lying  on  a  bed  of 
roses.''*  The  solemn  hour  was  come;  death  was  near: 
the  two  martyrs  cried  with  a  lond  voice :  "  0  Domine  Jem  I 
Fill  David  I  miserere  nostri !  0  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  us  I"  They  then  began  solemnly  to  repeat 
the  Apostle's  Creed.f  At  last  the  flames  reached  them, 
burning  the  cords  that  fastened  them  to  the  stake,  before 
their  breath  was  gone.  One  of  them,  taking  advantage  of 
this  liberty,  fell  on  His  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  flre,|  and 
thus  worshipping  his  Master,  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands : 
"  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us  I"  The 
flames  now  surrounded  their  bodies:  they  sang  the  Te 
Deum  ;  soon  their  voices  were  stifled,  and  nothing  but  their 
ashes  remained. 

This  execution  had  lasted  four  hours.  It  was  on  the  1st  of 
July  1523  that  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  thus 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 

All  good  men  shuddered  when  they  heard  of  it.  The 
future  filled  them  with  the  keenest  apprehension.  ''  The 
exe^tttions  have  begun,"  said  Era6mus.§ — "  At  last,"  ex- 
claiyKed  Luther,  ^'Christ  is  gathering  some  fruits  of  our 
preaching,  and  has  created  new  martyrs." 

But  the  joy  Luther  felt  at  the  constancy  of  these  two 
young  Christians  was  troubled  by  the  thought  of  Lambert. 
The  latter  was  the  most  learned  of  the  three ;  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Probst's  station  as  preacher  at  Antwerp.  Agitated 
in  his  dungeon,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was 
still  more  terrified  by  his  conscience,  which  reproached  him 
with  cowardice,  and  urged  him  to  confess  the  Gospel.  He 
was  soon  delivered  from  his  fears,  and  after  boldly  proclaim- 
ing the  truth,  died  like  his  brethren.|| 

A  rich  harvest  sprang  from  the  blood  of  these  martyrs. 

*  Dit  Bchijnen  my  als  roosen  te  z^n.  Brandt,  Hist,  der  Reformafiei 
1,79. 

t  Admoto  igne,  canere  ccBperunt  symbolum  fidei,  says  Erasmus.  Epp 
I  1278. 

t  Da  ist  der  eine  im  Feuer  aaf  die  Knie  gefallen.    L.  0pp.  xtiU.  48L 

§  Coepta  est  camificina.    Epp.  i.  1429. 

jt  Qttftrta  po«t  exustns  est  tertius  frater  Lambertns.    L.  Epp.  it  961. 
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Brassels  turned  towards  the  Gospel*    "  Wherever  Aleander 
raises  ^  pile,"  said  Erasmus,  ^'  there  he  seems  to  have  been-- 
sowing  heretics."f 
"  Your  bonds  are  mine,"  said  Luther ;   "  your  dungeons 

and  your  burning  piles  are  minelj: We  are  all  with 

you,  and  the  Lord  is  at  our  head  I"*  He  then  commemorated 
the  death  of  these  young  monks  in  a  beautiful  hynm,  and 
soon,  in  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands,*  in  city  and  coun- 
try, these  strains  were  heard  communicating  in  every  direc- 
tion an  enthusiasm  for  the  faith  of  these  martyrs. 

No  I  no  1  their  ashes  shaU  not  die ! 

But,  borne  to  every  land. 
Where'er  their  sainted  dnst  sbidl  fUl 

Up  springs  a  holy  band. 

Though  Satan  by  hi%  might  may  kfl]. 

And  stop  their  potrerfol  Toioe, 
They  triumph  o'er  him  in  their  death. 

And  stiU  in  Christ  rejoice. 
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Adrian  would  doubtless  hare  persisted  in  these  violent 
measures ;  the  inutility  of  his  exertions  to  arrest  the  reform, 
his  orthodoxy,  his  zeal,  his  austerity,  and  even  his  conscien- 
tiousness, would  have  made  him  a  cruel  persecutor.  But 
this  Providence  did  not  permit.    He  died  on  the  14th  of 

*  Ea  mors  multos  fecit  Lutheranos.  Er.  Epp.  p.  952  ;  Tum  demom 
Goepit  civitas  favere  Luther(k  Ibid.  p.  1676.  Enismus  to  Duke  Greorge  ; 
Ea  civitas  antea  purissima.    Ibid.  p.  1430. 

t  Ubicumque  fumos  ezcitayit  nuntius,  ibi  diceres  fuisse  factam  here- 
8e«n  sementem.    Ibid. 

t  Testra  Tineulaimea  sunt,  yestri  earoeres  et  ignes  mei  saai.  X.  £^ 
U.  464. 
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September  1523,  and  the  Romans,  oreijoyed  at  being  ddi- 

vered  from  this  stem  foreigner,  crowned  his  physician's  door 
with  flowers,  and  wrote  this  inscription  over  it :  "  To  the 
saviour  of  his  country." 

Giulio  de  Medici,  co«sin  to  Leo  X.,  succeeded  Adrian  VI., 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  From  the  day  of  his  election 
there  was  no  more  question  of  religious  reform.  The  new 
pope,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  thought  only  of  uphold- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  papacy,  and  of  employing  its  re- 
sources for  his  own  aggrandizement. 

Anxious  to  repair  Adrian's  blunders,  Clement  sent  to 
Nuremberg  a  legate  of  his  own  character,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  prelates  of  his  court,  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
public  business,  and  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  princes 
of  Germany.  Cardinal  Campeggio,  for  such  was  his  name, 
after  a  magnificent  reception  in  the  Italian  cities  on  his  road, 
soon  perceived  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  em- 
pire. When  he  entered  Augsburg,  he  desired,  as  was  usual, 
to  give  his  benediction  to  the  people,  but  they  burst  into 
laughter.  This  was  enough:  he  entered  Nuremberg  pri- 
vately, without  going  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  where 
the  clergy  awaited  him.  No  priests  in  sacerdotal  ornaments 
came  out  to  meet  him ;  no  cross  was  solemnly  borne  before 
him  ;*  one  would  hav^  thought  him  some  private  individual 
passing  along  the  streets  of  the  city.  Everything  betokened 
that  the  reign  of  the  papacy  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
"  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  month  of 
January  1524.  A  storm  threatened  the  national  government, 
owing  to  the  firmness  of  Frederick.  The  Swabian  league,  the 
wealthiest  cities  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  Charles  V.,had 
sworn  his  destruction.  He  was  accused  of  favouring  the  new 
heresy.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to  remodify  this  adminis- 
tration without  retaining  one  of  its  former  members.  Frede- 
rick, overwhelmed  with  grief,  immediately  quitted  Nuremberg. 

The  festival  of  Easter  was  approaching.  Osiander  and  the 
evangelical  preachers  redoubled  their  zeal.  The  former  openly 
declared  in  his  sermons  that  Antichrist  entered  Borne  the 

*  Commimi  habitn,  quod  per  sylras  et  eampos  ierat  per  mediun  nxbem 
...  ..sme  elero,  (rine  prom  omee.    CoohL  p.  82. 
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very  day  when  CoiiBtaiitme  left  it  to  fix  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  conseeration  of  the  palm-branches  and 
many  other  ceremonies  of  this  feast  were  omitted :  four  thou- 
sand persons  received  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  the 
Queen  of  Denmark,  the  emperor's  sister,  received  it  publicly, 
in  like  manner,  at  the  castle.  '^  AhT'  exclaimed  the  Arch- 
duke Frederick,  losing  his  temper,  ''  would  that  you  were 
not  my  sister  T — '^  The  same  womb  bore  us,**  replied  the 
queen,  "  and  I  will  sacrifice  everything  to  please  you,  except 
theWordofGod."* 

Campeggio  shuddered  as  he  witnessed  such  audacity;  but 
affecting  to  despise  the  laughter  of  the  populace  and  the  dis- 
courses of  the  preachers,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  pope,,  he  reminded  the  diet  of  the  edict  of 
Worms,  and  called  upon  them  to  put  down  the  Reformation 
by  force.  At  this  language  many  of  the  princes  and  depu- 
ties gave  vent  to  their  indignation :  ''  What  has  become  of 
the  list  of  grievances  presented  to  the  pope  by  the  German 
nation  ?'*  said  they  to  Campeggio.  The  legate^  following  his 
instructions,  assumed  an  air  of  candour  and  surprise,  and  an- 
swered, "  Three  copies  of  that  list  reached  Rome ;  but  we  have 
received  no  official  communication  of  it,f  and  neither  the 
pope  nor  the  college  of  cardinals  could  believe  that  such  a 
paper  could  have  emanated  from  your  lordships.  We  thought 
that  it  came  from  some  private  individuals  who  had  puln 
lished  it  out  of  hatred  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  consequence 
of  this  I  have  no  instructions  on  the  matter.** 

The  diet  was  incensed  at  this  reply.  K  it  is  thus  the  pope 
receives  their  representations,  they  will  also  know  how  to 
listen  to  those  he  addresses  to  them.  "  The  people,"  said 
many  deputies,  "  are  thirsting  for  the  Word  of  God ;  and  to 
take  it  away,  as  the  edict  of  Worms  eiyoins,  would  cause 
torrents  of  blood  to  flow." 

The  diet  immediately  made  preparations  for  replying  to 
the  pope.  As  they  could  not  repeal  the  edict  of  Worms,  a 
clause  was  added  to  it  rendering  it  ineffectual.    They  said, 

•  Wolle  fiich  des  Wortes  Gottes  halten.    Sedcend.  p.  613. 
t  Tria  solum  ezemplaria  fuisse  perlata  Itomam»ad  quosdam  priTatioii 
ez  iis  unam  sibi  oontigisse.    Sleidan.  lib.  ir. 
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"  Hie  people  must  conform  with  it  as  far  as  possible!'*  Now 
many  states  had  declared  it  impossible  to  enforce  it  At  the 
same  time,  raising  np  the  importunate  shade  of  the  councils 
of  Constance  and  of  Basle,  the  diet  demanded  the  conrocation 
of  a  general  council  of  Christendom  to  be  held  in  Germany. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  this.  What  could  they  eifpect  from  a  council  which  per- 
haps would  never  be  convoked,  and  which,  under  all  cir- 
cnmstances,  would  be  composed  of  bishops  from  every  na- 
tion? WiU  Germany  submit  her  anti-Romish  indinations 
to  prelates  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England?  The 
government  of  the  nation  had  already  been  abolished ;  for  it 
a  national  assembly  should  be  substituted  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

In  vain  did  Hannaart,  the  Spanish  envoy  from  Charles  Y., 
and  all  the  partisans  of  Rome  and  the  emperor,  endeavour  to 
oppose  this  suggestion ;  the  majority  of  the  diet  was  immov- 
able. It  was  agreed  that  a  diet,  a  secular  assembly,  should 
meet  at  Spires,  in  the  month  of  November,  to  regulate  all 
religious  questions,  and  that  the  states  should  immediately 
instruct  their  theologians  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  controverted 
points  to  be  laid  before  that  august  lEtssembly. 

They  forthwith  applied  to  their  task.  Each  province  drew 
up  its  memorial,  and  never  had  Rome  been  threatened  with 
a  more  terrible  explosion.  Franconia,  Brandenburg,  Hen- 
neburg,  Windsheim,  Wertheim,  and  Nuremberg,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  and  against  the  seven  sacraments, 
the  abuses  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  saints,  and  the  papal 
supremacy.  ''  Here  is  coin  of  the  right  stamp,"  said  Luther. 
Not  one  of  the  questions  that  are  agitating  the  popular  mind 
will  be  passed  by  in  this  national  council.  The  majority  will 
carry  general  measures.  The  unity,  independence,  and  re* 
formation  of  Germainy  will  be  safe. 

On  being  apprised  of  this,  the  pope  could  not  restrain  his 
wrath.  Whatl  dare  they  set  up  a  secular  tribunal  to  deeide 
on  religious  questions  in  dhrect  opposition  to  his  authority  If 

*  Qnantiim  eU  possibile  sit.    CoohloDos,  p.  84. 

t  Pontifex  cB«erriiiie  tolit inteUinaiB  novom  de  Ntfgioiis  trihonal 

oopMitoezoitaridtraipBiasaaotoiitftteiii.    Pilar,  i  182. 
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If  this  extraordinary  resolation  should  be  carried  oti^  GeN 
many  wonld  doubtless  be  saved,  but  Rome  would  be  lost 
A  consistory  was  hastily  convened,  and  from  the  alarm  of 
the  sediators  one  might  have  thought  the  Germans  were 
marching  against  the  Capitol.  '^  We  must  take  the  elec- 
toral hat  from  Frederick's  head,**  said  Aleander.  ^  The  kmgs 
of  England  and  Spain  must  threaten  to  break  off  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  free  cities,"  said  another  cardi- 
nal The  congregation  at  last  decided  that  the  only  means 
of  safety  would  be  in  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent 
the  meeting  at  Spires. 

The  pope  immediately  wrote  to  the  emperor :  '^  If  I  am  the 
first  to  make  head  against  the  storm,  it  is  not  because  I  am 
the  only  one  the  tempest  threatens ;  but  because  I  am  at  the 
hehn.  The  rights  of  the  empire  are  yet  more  invaded  than 
the  dignity  of  the  court  of  Rome." 

While  the  pope  was  sending  this  letter  to  Castile,  he 
was  endeavouring  to  procure  allies  in  Germany.  He  soon 
gained  over  one  of  the  most  powerful  houses  in  the  empire, 
that  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  edict  of  Worms  had  not 
been  more  strictly  -enforced  there  than  elsewhere,,  and  the 
evangelical  doctrine  had  made  great  progress.  But  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1521,  the  princes  of  that  country,  put 
in  motion  by  Doctor  £ck,  chancellor  in  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  had  drawn  nearer  to  Rome,  and  had  published  a 
decree  enjoining  all  their  subjects  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors.* 

The  Bavarian  bishops  were  alarmed  it  this  encroachment 
of  the  secular  power.  £ck  set  out  for  Rome  to  solicit  the  pope 
for  an  extension  of  authority  in  behalf  of  the  princes.  The 
pope  granted  everything,  and  even  conferred  on  the  dukes  a 
fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  their  country. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  Reformation  possessed  no  organi- 
zation, Roman-catholicism  already  had  recourse  to  powerful 
institutions  for  its  -support ;  and  catholic  princes,  aided  by 
the  pope,  laid  their  hands  on  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
long  before  the  Reformation  ventured  to  touch  them.    What 

*  ErsiM  iMuerimhes  Religioiis  Mandat.  Winter,  6«Mh.  dor  ETang. 
Lehre  in  Baiern,  i.  310. 
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most  we  think  of  the  reproaches  the  Boman-catholicfl  hare 
so  often  made  in  this  respect  ? 

Clement  YIL  might  reckon  upon  Bavaria  to  avert  the 
formidable  assembly  at  Spires.  Erelong  the  Archduke  Fer* 
dinand,  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  other  princes,  were 
gained  in  their  turn. 

But  Campeggio  desired  to  go  still  further :  Germany  must 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps ;  Germans  must  be  opposed 
to  Germans. 

Some  time  before,  during  his  residence  at  Stuttgard,  the 
legate  had  concerted  with  Ferdinand  the  plan  of  a  league 
against  the  Reformation.  "  There  is  everything  to  be  feared 
in  an  assembly  where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard,**  said 
he.  "  The  Diet  of  Spires  may  destroy  Rome  and  save  Wit- 
temberg.  Let  us  close  our  ranks ;  let  us  come  to  an  under- 
standing for  the  day  of  battle."*  Ratisbon  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  of  meeting. 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  between  the  houses  of  Ba- 
varia and  Austria,  Campeggio  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  this  city, 
at  the  end  of  June  1524.  They  were  joined  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  and  the  Bishops  of  Trent  and  Ratisbon. 
The  Bishops  of  Spires,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Strasburg,  Basle, 
Constance,  Freisingen,  Passau,  and  Brixen  were  present  by 
deputy.  / 

The  legate  opened  their  sittings,  describing  in  forcible  lan- 
guage the  dangers  threatened  by  the  Reformation  both  to 
princes  and  clergy.  "  Let  us  extirpate  heresy  and  save  the 
Church,"  exclaimed  he. 

The  conference  lasted  fifteen  days  in  the  town-hall  of 
Ratisbon.  A  grand  ball,  Jhat  continued  till  daylight,  served 
to  enliven  tliis  first  Catholic  assembly  held  by  the  papacy 
against  the  dawning  Reformation.f  After  this,  measures 
were  resolved  upon  for  the  destruction  of  the  heretics. 

The  legate  thought  that,  according  to  the  notorious  axiom 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  no  faith  should  be  kept  with 
heretics,^  and  in  the  mean  time  he  carried  out  this  great 

•  Winter,  Gesch.  der  Evang.  Lehre  in  Baiern,  i.  156. 

t  Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  ii.  159. 

t  Non  est  Arangere  fidem  in  eo,  qui  Deo  fidem  frangit.  Deeret.  Cone* 
6688.  gen.  19.    September  23, 1415. 
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principle  on  a  small  scale.  During  the  sittings  of  the  diet  at 
Nuremberg,  Campeggio  had  taken  a  globe  and  a  book  from  a 
poor  vendor  of  astronomical  instruments :  these  he  kept,  and 
refused  to  make  any  compensation,  because  the  man  was  a 
Lutheran.  Our  authority  for  this  incident  is  the  celebrated 
Pirckheimer,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Nuremberg .♦ 

The  princes  and  bishops  bound  themselves  to  enforce  the 
edicts  of  Worms  ahd  Nuremberg ;  to  permit  no  change  in 
public  worship ;  to  tolerate  no  married  priest  in  their  states ; 
to  recall  all  their  subjects  who  might  be  studying  at  Wit- 
temberg;  and  to  employ  every  means  in  their  power  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy.  They  enjoined  the  preachers,  .in  the 
interpretation  of  difficult  passages,  to  rely  on  the  fathers  of 
the  Latin  Church,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gre- 
gory. Not  venturing,  in  the  face  of  the  Reformation,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen,  they  were  content  to 
lay  the  first  foundations  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  could  not  close  their  eyes 
against  the  scandals  and  corrupt  morals  of  the  priests,-}-  they 
agreed  on  a  project  of  reform,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
embrace  those  German  grievances  which  least  concerned  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  priests  were  forbidden  to  trade,  to 
haunt  the.  taverns,  "  to  frequent  dances,"  and  to  dispute  over 
their  cups  about  articles  of  faith. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  confederation  of  Ratisbon.f: 
EvenVhile  taking  up  arms  against  the  Reformation,  Rome 
conceded  something ;  and  in  these  decrees  we  may  observe 
the  first  influence  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  effect  an  inward  renovation  of  Catholicism.  The 
Gospel  cannot  display  its  strength  without  its  enemies  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  it  in  some  way  or  another.  Emser  had 
published  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  opposition  to  Luther's ; 
Eck  his  Common-places,  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  Melanc- 
thon's  ;§  and  now  Rome  was  opposing  to  the  Reformation 
those  partial  essays  of  reform  to  which  modem  Romanism  is 
owing.    But  all  these  works  were  in  reality  subtle  expedients 

♦  Strobel's  Verm.  Beytra^e  ror  G«8ch.  der  Litt.  Niimberg.  1776,  p.  98. 
f  Improbis  clerkoram  abnsibas  et  perditis  moribus.    Cochl<Ba8,p.  91. 
i  Ut  LutheransB  factioni  efficaoius  resistere  possint,  nltronea  ooofb- 
deratione  8Me  oonBtrizemnt.  .Ibid.  ^  ^ 

S  Enohiridion,  seu  loci  oommunes  contra  hsBrotieos.    1525. 
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to  esGitpe  (rom  impeDding  daoger;  tr>nchai  jiatkB^  indeod 
from  the  tree  of  the  Beformatioii|  bat  planted  in  a  loil  which 
killed  them ;  there  was  no  vitalitjr,  and  neyer  will  there  be 
any  vitality  in  snch  attempts. 

Another  £act  here  occurs  to  us.  The  Roman  party  formed 
at  Ratisbon  the  first  league  that  infringed  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many. The  signal  for  battle  was  given  from  the  pope's 
camp.  Ratisbon  was  the  cradle  of  this  division,  this  poii- 
ticai  rending  of  their  native  land^  which  so  many  of  the 
Germans  deplore  ,to  this  hour.  The  national  assembly  of 
JSpires,  by  sanctioning  and  generalizing  the  reform  of  the 
Church,  would  have  secured  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The 
conventicle  of  separatists  at  Ratisbon  for  ever  divided  the 
nation  into  two  parties.* 

Yet  Gampeggio's  plans  did  not  at  first  succeed  as  had  been 
expected.  Few  {Minces  answered  this  appeal  Luther^s  most 
decided  adversaries,  Duke  Greorge  of  Saxony,  the  Elector  Joa- 
chim of  Brandenburg,  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  the  im- 
perial cities,  took  no  part  in  it  It  was  felt  that  the  pope^s  legate 
was  forming  a  Romish  party  in  Grermany  against  the  nation 
itsel£  Popular  sympathies  counterbalanced  religious  antipa- 
thies, and  in  a  short  time  the  JRatisbon  reformation  became 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  people.  But  the  first  step  had  been 
taken,  the  example  given.  It  was  imagined  that  it  would  be 
no  difficult  task  eventually  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  this 
Roman  league.  Those  who  still  hesitated  would  necessarily 
be  drawn  into  it  by  the  progress  of  events.  To  the  legate 
Campeggio  belongs  the  glory  of  having  dug  the  mine  which 
was  most  seriously  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  Germany,  the 
existence  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  Reformation.  Hencefor- 
ward Luther's  cause  ceased  to  be  a  mere  religious  affiiir ;  the 
dispute  with  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  ranked  among  the 
political  events  of  Europe.  Luther  is, about  to  be  ecUpsed* 
and  Charles  Y.,  the  pope,  and  the  princes  will  be  the  prinei- 
pal  actors  on  the  stage  where  the  grand  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  to  be  performed. 

Yet  the.assembly  at  Spires  was  still  kept  in  view;  it  might 
repair  the  mischief  that  Campeggio  had  effected  at  Ratisbon. 


*  Ranke,  Deatsehe  G«9eh.  ii.  1<^ 
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Borne  made  eroy  exertion  to  prevent  it  ^  What  F*  said  tiie 
papal  deputies,  not  only  to  Charles  Y.  bnt  also  to  Heniy 
VllL  and  other  princes  of  Christendom,  ^  What!  do  these 
insdent  Germans  pretend  to  decide  points  of  fiedth  in  a  na^ 
tional  assembly?  It  would  seem  that  kings,  the  imperial  au- 
thority, all  Christendom,  and  the  whole  world,  should  suhmit 
to  their  decrees  r 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  to  act  upon  the  emperor. 
The  war  hetween  this  prince  and  Francis  I.  was  at  its  height 
Pescara  and  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  quitted  Italy^ 
and  entering  France  in  the  month  of  May,  had  laid  siege  to 
Marseilles.  The  pope,  who  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  this 
attack,  might  make  a  powerful  dirersion  in  the  rear  of  the 
imperial  army.  Charles,  who  must  hare  feared  to  displease 
bim,  did  not  hesitate,  and  immediately  sacrificed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  empire  to  the  favour  of  Rome  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  struggle  with  France. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Charles  issued  an  edict  from  Burgos 
in  Castile,  wherein  he  declared,  with  an  imperious  and  angry 
tone,  ''  that  the  pope  alone  had  the  right  of  convoking  a 
council,  and  the  emperor  of  demanding  one ;  that  the  meet* 
ing  appointed  to  taJce  place  at  Spires  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated ;  that  it  was  strange  the  German  nation 
should  undertake  a  task  which  all  the  other  nations  in  the 
universe,  even  with  the  pope's  guidance,  would  not  have  the 
right  of  doing ;  and  that  they  should  hasten  to  enforce  the 
decree  of  Worms  against  the  new  Mahomet.'' 

Thus  came  from  Spain  and  Italy  the  blow  that  arrested 
in  Germany  the  development  of  the  Gospel.  Charles  was 
not  yet  satisfied.  In  1519,  he  had  proposed  to  unite  his 
Bister,  the  Archduchess  Catherine,  to  John  Frederick,  son  of 
Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother,  and  heir  to  the  electorate. 
But  was  it  not  this  Saxon  house  that  supported  in  Germany 
those  principles  of  religious  and  political  independence  whidi 
Charles  hated?  He  decided  on  breaking  off  entirely  with 
the  troublesome  and  guilty  representative  of  the  evangelical 
and  national  ideas,  and  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  John 
III.,  king  of  Portugal.  Frederick,  who  in  1519  had  shown 
his  indifference  to  the  overtures  of  the  King  of  Spain,  was 
able  in  1524  to  suppress  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the 
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emperoi'tf  condnet ;  bat  Duke  John  haughtUy  intimated  that 
this  proceeding  had  wounded  his  feelings  yery  deeply. 

Thus  the  two  hostile  camps  that  were  destined  to  rend  the 
empire  f<Hr  so  long  a  period  became  daily  more  distmct 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Fflne«&tiioifc*-G«BiNurd  TMiber— A  BookMllar— Gni«lti«i  in  WorlimlMig, 

Salztiiug,  and  BaTMi»--Poinenau»---Honr7  of  Zophten. 

The  Roman  party  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  The  alliance 
of  Ratisbon  was  not  to  be  a  mere  form ;  it  must  be  sealed 
with  blood.  Ferdinand  and  Campeggio  descended  the  Dan- 
ube together  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  and  during  their 
journey  bound  each  other  by  cruel  promises.  The  persecu- 
tion immediately  broke  out  in  the  Austrian  states. 

One  Gaspard  Tauber,  a  citizen  of  Vienna,  had  circulated 
Luther's  writings,  and  had  even  written  against  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  purgatory,  and  transubstantiation.*  Being 
thrown  into  prison,  he  was  summoned  by  his  judges,  both 
theologians  and  lawyers,  to  retract  his  errors.  It  was  thought 
that  he  had  consented,  and  every  preparation  was  made  in 
Vienna  to  gratify  the  people  with  this  solemn  spectacle.  On 
the  festival  of  St  Mary's  nativity,  two  pulpits  were  erected 
in  St  Stephen's  cemetery,  one  for  the  leader  of  the  choir,  who 
wa"s  to  extol  by  his  chants  the  repentance  of  the  heretic ; 
ai^d  the  other  for  Tauber  himself.  The  formula  of  recanta- 
tion was  placed  in  his  hands  ;f  the  people  an3  chorister^ 
waited  in  silence.  Whether  Tauber  had  made  no  promise, 
or  whether  at  the  moment  of  abjuration  his  faith  suddenly 
revived  with  fresh  energy,  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  not  con- 
vinced^ and  I  appeal  to  the  holy  Roman  empire  I"  Clergy, 
choristers,  and  people  were  seized  with  astonishment  and 
alarm.  But  Tauber  continued  to  call  for  death  rather  than 
that  he  should  deny  the  Gospel.   He  was  decapitated,  and  his 

*  Atque  etiam  proprios  ipse  tractatus  penoripserinu    CoehlonB,  p.  d2, 
ireno. 
t  See  Cochl.,  ibid  ;  Cum  igitur  ego  Caspanu  Tauber,  etc. 
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bodjr  burnt;*  and  bis  courage  made  an  iaddtUe  impitiiMRi 
on  tbe  inhabitants  of  Vienna. 

At  Bada  in  Hungaiy,  an  eyangelical  bookseller,  named 
John,  had  dxculated  Luther's  New  Testament  and  other  oC 
his  writings  throughout  that  country.  He  was  bound  to  a 
stake ;  his  persecutors  then  piled  his  books  around  him,  en- 
closing him  as  if  in  a  tower,  and  then  set  fire  to  them.  JFohn 
manifested  unshaken  courage,  exclaiming  from  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  that  he  was  delighted  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  the 
Lord.f  "  Blood  follows  blood,"  cried  Luther,  when  informed 
of  this  martyrdom,  ^'  but  that  generous  blood,  which  R&m% 
loves  to  shed,  will  at  last  suffocate  the  pope  with  his  kings 
and  their  kingdoms.''} 

Fanaticism  grew  fiercer  every  day ;  evangelical  ministers 
were  expelled  from  their  churches ;  magistrates  were  ban- 
ished ;  and  at  times  the  most  horrible  punishments  were 
inflicted.  Li  Wurtemberg,  an  inquisitor  named  Reichler 
caused  the  Lutherans,  and  above  all  the  preachers,  to  be 
hanged  upon  trees.  Barbarous  ruffians  were  found  who 
unfeelingly  nailed  the  pastors  by  their  tongues  to  a  post; 
so  that  these  unhappy  victims,  tearing  themselves  violently 
from  the  wood  to  which  they  were  fastened,  were  horribly 
mutilated  in  attempting  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  thus 
deprived  of  that  gift  which  they  had  long  used  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel.§ 

Similar  persecutions  took  place  in  the  pther  states  of  the 
catholic  league.  An  evangelical  minister  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salzburg  was  led  to  prison,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days ;  whilst  tbe  police  who  had  him  in  charge 
were  drinking  at  an  alehouse  on  the  road,  two  young 
^)easants,  moved  with  compassion,  eluded  their  vigilance, 
and  delivered  the  pastor.  The  anger  of  the  archbishop 
wali  inflamed  against  these  poor  people,  and  without  any 

*  Credo  te  Tidisse  Casparis  Tauber  historiam  martyris  noTi  Yieniia, 
quern  csBsum  capite  scribunt  et ,  igne  ezustum  jhto  rerbo  DeL  Luther  to 
Haasmanm  12th  Norember  1524,  ii.  563. 

t  Idem  acoidit  Bad89  in  Ungaria  bibliopoln  cuidam  Johanni,  simiil  cam 
Ubris  circa  eum  positis  exusto,  fortiasimeqae  pasao  pro  Domino.  Luth«r 
to  Haasmann,  iL  563. 

t  Sanguis  sanguinem  tangit,  qui  saJBTocabit  papam  earn  r^boa  «l  vegois 
suis.    Ibid. 

§  Ranke,  Dentsdie  Gecwh.  ii.  174. 
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form  of  trial  they  were  ordered  to  be  beheaded.  They  were 
secretly  led  outside  the  town  early  in  the  morning ;  and  when 
they  arriyed  on  the  plain  where  they  were  to  die,  the  execu- 
tioner himself  hesitated,  for  (said  he)  they  have  not  been 
tried.  ^'  Do  what  I  command  you,^  harshly  replied  the 
archbishop's  emissary,  '^  and  leave  the  responsibility  to  the 
prince  P  and  the  heads  of  these  yonthful  liberators  imme« 
diately  fell  beneath  the  sword.* 

The  persecution  was  most  violent  in  the  states  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria:  priests  were  deprived  of  their  ofSce; 
nobles  driven  from  their  castles ;  spies  filled  the  whole  country; 
lind  in  every  heart  reigned  mistrust  and  alarm.  As  Bernard 
Fichtel,  a  magistrate,  was  going  to  Nuremberg  on  the  duke'g 
business,  on  the  high-road  he  fell  in  with  Francis  Burkhardt, 
professor  at  Ingolstadt,  and  one  of  Dr.  Eck's  friends.  Burk- 
hardt  accosted  him,  and  they  travelled  together.  After 
supper  the  professor  began  to  talk  of  religion ;  Fichtel,  who 
was  no  stranger  to  his  fellow-traveller,  reminded  him  that 
the  new  edict  prohibited  such  conversations.  "  Between 
us,"  replied  Burkhardt,  "  there  is  nothing  to  fear." — Upon 
this  Fichtel  remarked :  "  I  do  not  think  this  edict  can  ever 
be  enforced."  He  then  proceeded  to  express  himself  in  an 
ambiguous  manner  on  purgatory,  and  said  it  was  a  horrible 
thing  to  punish  religious  differences  with  death.  At  these 
words  Burkhardt  could  not  contain  himself:  "  What  is  more 
just,"  said  he,  "than  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  these 
Lutheran  rascals  I"  He  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Fichtel,  but 
immediately  denounced  him.  Fichtel  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  wretched  man,  who  had  never  thought  oi 
becoming  a  martyr,  and  whose  religious  convictions  were 
not  very  deep,  only  escaped  death  by  a  shameful  retracta* 
tion.  There  was  no  security  in  any  place,  not  even  in  the 
bosom  of  a  friend. 

But  others  met  with  that  death  from  which  Fichtel 
escaped.  In  vain  was  the  Gospel  preached  in  secret  ;f  the 
dukes  tracked  it  in  its  obscurity  and  mystery, — ^beneath  the 
domestic  roof  and  in  the  lonely  fields. 

"  The  cross  and  persecution  reign  in  Bavaria,"  said 

*  Zauier,  Sahbnrger  Giroiuk.  It.  381. 

*!■  y«tbi n4n pdbBi Beminati    L.£p^iL55a» 
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Lather;  "these  wild  beasts  are  lashing  themselTes  into 
madness."* 

Even  the  north  of  (xennany  was  not  free  from  these 
cmelties.  Bogislaus,  duke  of  Pomerania,  being  dead,  his  son, 
who  had  been  bron^t  np  at  Duke  George's  conrt,  persecuted 
the  Gospel ;  Suaren  and  Knipstrow  were  compelled  to  flee. 

But  it  was  in  Holstein  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  of  fanaticism  occurred. 

Henry  yon  Zuphten,  who  had  escaped,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  convent  at  Antwerp,  was  preaching  the  Gt)spel  at 
Bremen;  Nicholas  Boye,  pastor  of  Mehldorf  in  the  Ditt- 
marsh,  and  several  pious  men  of  that  district,  invited  him  to 
come  and  proclaim  Jesus  Christ  among  them.  He  complied 
with  their  wishes.  Immediately  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans 
and  the  vicar  of  the  official  of  Hamburg  consulted  together. 
''  If  he  preaches  and  the  people  listen  to  him,''  said  they, 
''all  is  lostr  The  prior,  after  passing  an  agitated  night, 
rose  early  and  repaired  to  the  barren  and  uncultivated  heath 
where  the  forty-eight  regents  of  the  country  were  wont  to 
hold  their  meetings.  "  The  monk  of  Bremen  is  come  to  rain 
all  the  Dittmarshers,"  said  he  to  them.  These  forty-eight 
simple-minded  and  ignorant  men,  being  persuaded  that  they 
would  acquire  great  renown  by  delivering  the  world  from 
the  heretical  monk,  resolved  on  putting  him  to  death,  with- 
out having  either  seen  or  heard  him. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  and  the  prior  wished  to  prevent 
Henry  from  preaching  on  the  following  day.  He  arrived  at 
the  pastor  Boye's  dwelling  in  the- middle  of  the  night  with 
the  letter  of  the  forty-eight  regents.  "  If  it  be  God's  will  that 
I  should  die  among  the  Dittmarshers,"  said  Henry  von 
Zuphten,  "  heaven  is  as  near  jne  there  as  elsewhere  ;f  I  will 
preach." 

He  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  preached  with  great  energy 
His  bearers,  moved  and  excited  by  his  christian  eloquence, 
had  scarcely  left  the  church  when  the  prior  handed  them  the 
letter  of  the  forty-eight  regents,  forbidding  the  monk  to 
preach.  They  immediately  sent  their  representatives  to  the 
heath ;  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  Dittmarshers  agreed 

*  In  Bayaria  mnltmn  Tegnat  orox  et  peneeatlo.    L.  £pp.  ii.  559. 
•h  Der  Himmel  wHre  da  00  iiah«  ali  anderswo.    L.  0pp.  ziz.  390. 
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Ihaty  coDBiderixig  cheir  great  ignorance,  they  wonld  watt 
til  Easter.  But  the  incensed  prior  went  np  to  some  of  the 
regents  and  inflamed  their  zeal  afiresh.  ''  We  will  write  to 
him/'  said  th^y.^ — ''  Mind  what  you  are  abont,^  replied  the 
prior ;  '^  if  he  begins  to  speak,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  nothing 
with  liim.  We  mnst  seize  him  daring  the  night,  and  bum 
him  before  he  can  open  his  moath.** 

They  determined  to  adopt  thii?  course.  At  nightfall  on  the 
day  after  the  Festival  of  the  Conception,  the  Ave  Maria  beU 
was  rung.  At  this  signal,  all  the  neighbouring  villagers  as- 
sembled, to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  their  leaders 
having  broached  three  butts  of  H/unburg  beer,  by  this  means 
inspired  them  with  great  courage.  It  was  striking  midnight 
when  they  reached  lifehldorf ; — the  peasants  were  armed ; — 
the  monks  carried  torches; — aU  marched  in  disorder,  ex* 
changing  shouts  of  fury.  As  they  entered  the  village,  they 
kept  deep  silence  for  fear  Henry  should  escape. 

On  a  sudden  the^ gates  of  the  parsonage  were  burst  open; 
the  drunken  peasants  rushed  in,  striking  everything '  they 
saw;  dishes,  kettles,  flagons,  clothing,  were  tossed  about 
pell-'mell ;  they  seized  on  ^11  the  gold  and  silver  they  could 
find,  and  falling  on  the  poor  pastor,  they  beat  him,  with  loud 
cries  of  '^  Kill  him  I  kill  him  I "  and  then  flung  him  into  the 
mud.  But  it  was  Henry  they  were  seeking ;  they  pulled  him 
out  of  bed,  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  dragged  him 
after  them,  without  clothing,  and  in  a  piercing  cold  night. 
"  Why  did  you  come  here,"  said  they.  As  Henry  answered 
mildly,  they  cried  out,  ^'  Down  with  him !  down  with  him  I 
if  we  listen  to  him  we  shall  become  heretics  also  1"  They 
had  dragged  him  naked  through  the  ice  and  snow ;  his  feet 
were  bleeding ;  he  entreated  to  be  set  on  horseback.  ^'  Yes, 
indeed,"  repUed  they,  mocking  him,  '^  we  will  find  horses 

for  heretics  I March!" — ^And  they  continued  hurrying 

him  towards  the  heathv  A  woman,  standing  at  the  door  of 
her  cottage  as  the  servant  of  God  was  passing,  began  to 
weep.  "  My  good  woman,"  said  Henry,  "  do  not  weep  for 
me."  The  bailiff  pronounced  his  condemnation.  Upon  thia 
one  of  the  madmen  who  had  dragged  him  hither  struck  the 
preacher  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  head  with  a  sword ;  another 
gave  him  a  blow  with  a  club ;  after  which  they  brought  him 
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a  poor  monk  to  feceire  bis  confessioii.  ''  Brother,''  said 
Henry,  **  have  I  ever  done  you  any  wrong?" — ^**  None,"  re- 
plied the  monk. — ^  In  that  case  I  hare  nothing  to  confess  to 
you,"  resumed  Henry,  ''  and  you  have  nothing  to  forgive 
me."  The  monk  retired  in  confusion.  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  to  kindle  the  pile ;  the  logs  would  not 
catch  fire.  For  two  hours  the  martyr  remained  thus  before 
the  furious  peasantry, — calm,*  and  raisiay  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
While  they  were  binding  him  to  throw  him  into  the  flames,  he 
began  the  confession  of  his  faith.  ''Bum  first,"  said  a  pea- 
sant, striking  him  on  the  mouth  inttt  his  fist,  ''  and  then 
you  may  speak !"  They  tried  to  fling  him  on  the-^pile,  but 
he  fell  on  one  side.  John  Hohne,  seizing  a  club,  struck  hioi 
upon  the  breast,  and  he  was  laid  dead  on  the  burning 
heap.  ^  Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  holy 
martyr,  Henry  von  Zuphten."* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

« 

UTisionff— The  Lord's  Sapper— Two  Extremes—Hoen's  DiMoyery — 
CarlsUMit— Lntber—Mystieisiii  of  the  Anahaptists— G&rlstadt  at  Orla- 
nrand— Lather's  Missioa— laterview  at  Table— The  Conferenee  of 
Orlamond—Carlstadt  banished. 

While  the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  drawing  the 
sword  against  the  Reformation,  this  work  underwent  new 
developments.  It  is  not  at  Zurich  or  at  Geneva,  but  in_ 
Wittemberg,  the  focus. of  the  Lutheran  revival,  that  we 
should  look  for  the  commencement  of  that  reformed  Church, 
of  which  Calvin  became  the  chief  doctor.  These  two  great 
families  had  slept  in  the  same  cradle.  Union  ought 
in  like  manner  to  have  crowned  their  mature  age.  But 
when  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  once  started, 
Luther  violently  rejected  the  reformed'  element,  and  bound 
himself  and  his  Church  in  an  exclusive  Lutheranism.  The 
vexation  he  felt  at  this  rival  doctrine  caused  him  to  lose 
much  of  his  natural  kindness  of  disposition,  and  aroused  in 
him  a  mistrust,  an  habitual  discontent  and  irritatioD|  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

*  Das  ist  die  wahre  Historie,  &o.    L.  0pp.  L.  six.  888. 
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The  oontroTeny  broke  out  between  the  two  old  friends^ 
the  two  champions  who  had  fought  side  by  side  at  Leipsie 
against  Rome, — ^between  Carlstadt  and  Lnther.  In  each  of 
them  their  attachment  to  contrary  doctrines  originated  in  a 
turn  of  mind  that  merits  our  esteem.  In  fact,  there  are  two 
extremes  in  questions  of  religion ;  the  one  materializes,  the 
other  spirituaHzes  everything.  The  former  of  these  two 
extremes  is  that  of  Bom6 ;  the  latter,  of  the  Mystics.  Re- 
ligion, like  man  himself,  is  componnded  of  body  and  soul ;  the 
pure  idealists  as  well  as  the  materialists,  in  religious  yiews 
no  less  than  in  philosophical  systems,  are  equally  mistaken. 

Such  is  the  great  question  hidden  under  the  discussion 
about  the  Lord's  Supper.  While  on  a  superficial  glance  we 
see  nothing  but  a  trivial  dispute  about  words,  a  deeper  ob- 
servation discloses  to  us  one  of  the  most  important  contro- 
Tersies  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind. 

Here  the  reformers  divide  into  two  parties ;  but  each 
carries  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  truth.  Luther  and 
bis  followers  intend  opposing  an  exaggerated  spiritual- 
ism ;  Carlstadt  and  the  reformed  attack  a  hateful  material- 
ism. Each  of  them  arraigns  the  error  which  in  his  view 
appears  the  most  fatal,  and,  in  assailing  it,  possibly  goes  be- 
yond the  truth.  But  this  is  of  no  importance ;  each  of  them 
is  true  in  his  general  tendency,  and  although  belonging  to 
two  different  hosts,  these  two  illustrious  teachers  both  take 
their  stand  under  one  common  baiiner, — that  of  Jesus  Christy 
who  alone  is  Truth  in  its  infinite  extent. 

Carlstadt  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
real  piety  than  confidence  in  outward  ceremonies  and  in  a 
certain  magical  influence  of  the  sacraments.  The  outward 
participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Rome,  was 
sufficient  for  salvation,  and  this  principle  had  materialized 
religion.  Carlstadt  saw  no  better  way  of  restoring  its  spirit- 
'uality  than  by  denying  all  presence  of  Christ's  body :  and  he 
taught  that  this  holy  feast  was  to  believers  simply  a  pledge 
of  their  redemption. 

Did  Carlstadt  arrive  at  these  opinions  unaided?  No:  all 

things  are  bound  together  in  the  Church ;  and  the  historical 

fiHaiion  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  so  long  overlooked,  now 

appears  clearly  established.    Unquestionably  we  cannot  iwl 

8* 
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to  see  in  this  doctrine  the  sentiments  of  several  of  the 
Fathers ;  but  if  we  search  in  the  long  chain  of  ages  for  the 
link  which  more  immediately  connects  that  of  Carlstadt  and 
the  Swiss  reformers,  we  shall  find  it  in  John  Wessel,  the 
most  illustrious  doctor  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 

A  christian  lawyer  of  Holland,  Cornelius  Hoen  (Honias), 
a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
in  1523  for  his  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  found  among  the 
papers  of  James  Hoek,  dean  of  Naeldwik,  and  a  great  friend 
of  Wessel,  several  treatises  by  this  illustrious  doctor  touch- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper.f  Hoen,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
spiritual  sense  ascribed  by  Wessel  to  this  sacrament,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  reformers  these  papers 
written  by  his  fellow-countryman.  He  therefore  transmitted 
them  to  two  of  his  friends,  John  Rhodius,  {Hreojident  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Common-life  at  Utrecht,  and  George  Sagams 
or  Saganus,  together  with  a  letter  on  the  same  subject,  and 
desired  them  to  lay  all  of  them  before  Luther. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1520,  the  two  Dutchmen  arrived 
at  Wittemberg,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  favourably 
received  by  Carlstadt  from  the  first  moment ;  while  Luther,  as 
was  his  custom,  invited  these  foreign  friends  to  meet  some  of 
his  colleagues  at  dinner.  The  conversation  uaturaHy  fell  on  the 
treasure  these  Netherlanders  had  brought  with  them,  and  parti* 
cularly  on  the  writings  of  Wessel  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Rhodius  invited  Luther  to  receive  the  doctrine  that  the 
great  doctor  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  so  clearly  set  forth, 
and  Carlstadt  entreated  his  friend  to  acknowledge  the  spiri- 
tual signification  of  the  Eucharist,  and  even  to  write  against 
the  carnal  eating  of  Christ's  body.  Luther  shook  his  head 
and  refused,  upon  which  Carlstadt  exclaimed  warmly: 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  not  do  it,  I  will,  although  far  less 
fitted  than  yourself.''  Such  was  the  begmning  of  the  divi- 
sion that  afterwards  occurred  between  these  two  colleagues.^ ' 

♦  See  Vol.  i.  p.  100. 

t  See  Har denberg  Vita  Wesseh;  Gerdes.  Hist,  Evang,  r0»oo.L  228-290; 
Gieseler,  Kirchen  6.  iii.  190 ;  Ulman  Joh.  Wessel  (2d  edit.),  p.  564. 

X  Hardenberg,  Vita  Wesseli ;  W.  0pp.  Amsterdam,  p.  13.  Hardenbeig 
refers  to  Khodius,  Goswin,  Melancthon,  and  Th.  Blaurer,  from  whom  ho 
says  that  he  receiredhis  account,  and  adds  :  Interim  yelim  illis  dodi,  at 
virifl  bonis ;  mihi  saltem,  ut  fideli  relator!. 
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The  twoNetherlanders,  being  rejected  in  Saxony,  resolred  to 
turn  their  steps  towards  Switzerland,  where  we  shall  meet 
with  them  again. 

Luther  henceforward  took  a  diametrically  opposite  direction. 
At  fifst,  he  had  apparently  contended  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
we  have  just  pointed  out.  In  his  treatise  on  the  mass,  which 
appeared  in  1520,  he  said :  ''  I  can  every  day  partake  of  the 
sacraments,  if  I  only  call  to  mind  the  words  and  promises  of 
Christ,  and  if  I  nourish  and  strengthen  my  faith  with  them." 
Neither  Carlstadt,  Zwingle,  nor  Calvin,  have  ever  used 
stronger  language  than  this.  It  would  even  appear  that 
the  idea  frequently  occurred  to  him  at  this  period,  that  a  sym- 
bolical explanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  the  most 
powerfol  weapon  to  overturn  the  papal  system  from  top  to 
bottom;  for. he  said  in  1525,  that  five  years  previously  he 
had  undergone  many  severe  temptations  for  this  doctrine,* 
and  that  the  man  who  could  have  proved  to  him  that  there 
was  only  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  would  have  done 
him  the  greatest  service. 

But'  new  circumstances  threw  him  into  an  opposition,  at 
times  not  unmingled  with  violence,  against  those  very 
opinions  to  which  he  had  made  so  near  an  approach.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  explains  the .  direction  Luther 
now  took.  These  enthusiasts  were  not  content  with  under- 
valuing what  they  called  the  external  Word,  that  is,  the 
Bible,  and  with  pretending  to  special  revelations  from  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  they  went  so  far  as  to  despise  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  something  outward,  and  to  speak  of 
an  inward  communion  as  being  the  only  true  communion. 
From  that  time,  in  every  attempt  made  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  symbolical  manner,  Luther 
saw  only  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  of  substituting  arbitrary  allegories  for  their  real 
meaning;  of  spiritualizing  everything  in  religion ;  of  making  it 
tonsist,  not  in  the  gifts  of  God,  but  in  the  impressions  of  men ; 
and  of  substituting  by  this  means  for  the  true  Christianity  a 
mysticism,  a  theosophy,  a  fanaticism,  that  would  infallibly  be- 
come its  grave.  We  must  acknowledge  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  Luther's  violent  opposition,  the  mystical,  enthusiastic 

*  loh  habe  wohl  lo  barte  ADfeehtanisen  d*  erlitten.    L.  Epp.  iL  677. 
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and  mibjectiTe  tendency  would  then  perhaps  have  made 
rapid  progress,  and  would  have  turned  back  the  tide  of  bless- 
ings that  the  Reformation  was  to  spread  over  the  world. 

Carlstadt,  impatient  at  being  prevented  from  explaining 
his  doctrine  freely  in  Wittemberg,  urged  by  his  conscience  to 
combat  a  system  which  in  his  '^  opinion  lowered  Chrisf  s  death 
and  destroyed  his  righteousness,**  resolved  "  to  give  a  public 
testimony  for  the  love  of  poor  and  cruelly  deceived  Chris- 
tendom.** He  left  Wittemberg  at  the  beginning  of  1524, 
without  informing  either  the  university  or  the  chapter  of  his 
intentions,  and  repaired  to  the  small  town  of  Orlamund,  the 
church  of  which  was  placed  under  his  sup^intendence*  He 
had  the  inctmibent  dismissed,  got  himself  nominated  pastor 
in  his  stead,  and  in  despite  of  the  chapter,  the  university, 
and  the  elector,  established  himself  in  this  new  post. 

He  soon  began  to  propagate  his  doctrine.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible,** said  he,  ''  to  find  in  the  real  presence  any  advantage 
that  does  not  proceed  from  faith ;  it  is  therefore  useless.**  In 
explaining  Christ's  words  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord*B 
Supper,  he  had  recourse  to  an  interpretatipn  which  is  not 
admitted  by  the  reformed  Churches.  Luther,  in  the  dispu- 
tation at  Leipsic,  had  explained  these  words :  Th<m  art  Feter^ 
and  on  this  rock  I  ivill  build  my  Ghurch,  by  separating  the 
two  propositions,  and  applying  the  latter  to  our  Saviour's 
person.  "In  like  manner,**  said  Carlstadt,  "the  words^ 
take,  eat,  refer  to  the  bread ;  but  this  is  my  body  relates  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  then  p<}inted  to  himself,  and  intimated  by 
the  symbol  of  breaking  the  bread,  that  his  body  was  soon  to 
be  broken.** 

Carlstadt  did  not  stop  here.  He  was  scarcely  emancipated 
from  the  guardianship  of  Luther,  before  he  felt  his  zeal 
revive  against  the  images.  It  was  easy  for  his  imprudent 
discourses  and  his  enthusiastic  language  to  inflame  men's 
minds  in  these  agitated  times.  The  people,  imagining  they 
heard  a  second  Elijah,  broke  the  idols  of  Baal.  The  excite- 
ment soon  spread  to  the  surrounding  villages.  The  elector 
would  have  interfered ;  but  the  peasants  replied  that  they 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Upon  this,  the  prince 
determined  to  send  Luther  to  Orlamund  to  restore  peace. 
Luther  regarded  Carlstadt  as  a  man  eaten  up  by  a  love  of 
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notoriety  *  a  fanatic  who  might  be  so  far  carried  away  as  to 
make  war  on  Christ  himself.  Frederick  might  perhaps  hare 
made  a  wiser  choice.  Lather  departed,  and  Carlstadt  was 
fated  to  see  this  troublesome  riyal  once  more  come  and  dis* 
tnrb  his  plans  of  reform,  and  check  his  soaring  flight 

Jena  was  on  the  road  to  Oiiamnnd.  Luther  reached  this 
city  Tux  the  23d  of  August,  and  on  the  24th  went  into  the 
pulpit  at  seren  in  the  morning ;  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  auditory  against  fanati- 
cism, rebellion,  the  breaking  of  images,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  real  presence,  inveighing  most  energetically  agamst  the 
innovations  of  Orlamund.  He  did  not  mention  Carlstadt  by 
name,  but  every  one  could  see  whom  he  had  in  view. 

Carlstadt,  either  by  accident  or  design,  was  at  Jena,  and 
among  the  number  of  Luther's  hearers.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  sermon.  Luther  was  dining 
with  the  prior  of  Wittemberg,  the  burgomaster,  the  town- 
clerk,  the  pastor  of  Jena,  and  several  officers  of  the  emperor 
and  the  margrave,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Carlstadt 
demanding  an  interview ;  he  handed  it  to  his  neighbourS| 
and  replied  to  the  bearer :  "  If  Doctor  Carlstadt  wishes  to 
come  to  me,  let  him  come ;  if  not,  I  can  do  without  him.** 
Carlstadt  came.  His  visit  produced  a  lively  sensation  in  the 
whole  party.  The  majority,  eager  to  see  tiie  two  lions  bat- 
tling, suspended  their  repast  and  looked  on,  while  the  more 
timid  turned  pale  with  alann. 

Carlstadt,  on  Luther's  invitation,  took  a  seat  in  front  of 
him  and  said :  ^  Doctor,  in  your  sermon  of  this  morning 
you  classed  me  with  those  who  inculcate  rebellion  and 
assassination.    Such  a  charge  I  declare  to  be  false." 

Luther. — "  I  did  not  name  you ;  but  since  the  cap  fits, 
you  may  wear  it.** 

After  a  brief  pause  Carlstadt  resimied : 

'^  I  will  undertake  to  prove  that  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment you  have  contradicted  yourself  and  that  no  one,  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  taught  it  so  purely  as  myself.'' 

LrTHEB. — ^^  Write  I  combat  my  opinions  I" 

Carlstadt.  — "  I  offer  you  a  public   disputation  at 

*  Hue  perpnlit  cum  ins&na  glorisa  et  laadis  libido.    L.  Fpp.  ii.  551. 
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Wittemberg  or  at  Eifurth,  if  you  will  procure  me  a  Bafi^ 
conduct^ 

Luther. — ^*  Fear  nothing,  doctor." 

Gabl8tai>t. — ^  You  bind  me  hand  andtoot,  and  when  you 
have  rendered  me  unable  to  defend  myself,  you  strike  me."* 

There  was  another  brief  silence,  when  Luther  resumed:— 

'^  Write  against  me,  but  openly  and  not  in  secret." 

Gablstadt. — ^^  I  would  do  so,  if  I  knew  that  you  were 
speaking  sincerely." 

Luther. — "  Do  so,  and  I  will  give  you  a  florin." 

Oarlstadt. — ^^  Give  it  me;  I  accept  the  challenge." 

At  these  words  Luther  took  a  gold  florin  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  giving  it  to  Garlstadt,  said :  ^  There  is  the 
money :  now  strike  boldly." 

Garlstadt  holding  the  florin  in  his  hand,  turned  towards  the 
assembly  and  said :  ^^  Dear  brethren,  this  is  my  eamest- 
money,  a  waiiant  that  I  have  authority  to  write  against 
Doctor  Luther;  be  you  all  witnesses  to  this." 

Then  bending  the  florin  that  it  might  be  known  again,  he 
put  it  in  his  purse  and  shook  hands  with  Luther,  who  drank 
his  health,  to  which  Garlstadt  responded.  ''  The  more  vigor- 
ous your  attadc,  the  better  I  shall  like  it,"  resumed  Luth^. 

'^  If  I  miss  you,"  replied  Garlstadt,  "  it  shall  be  through  no 
fault  of  mine." 

They  once  more  shook  hands,  and  Garlstadt  returned  to 
his  dwelling. 

Thus,  says  an  historian,  as  from  a  single  spark  often  pro- 
ceeds the  conflagration  of  a  whole  forest,  so  from  this  small 
beginning  a  great  division  arose  in  the  Ghurch.*}- 

Luther  set  out  for  Qrlamund,  and  arrived  there  very  ill 
prepared  by  the  scene  at  Jena.  He  assembled  the  council 
and  the  church,  and  said :  "  Neither  the  elector  nor  the  uni- 
versity will  acknowledge  Garlstadt  as  your  pastor." — "  If 
Garlstadt  is  not  our  pastor,"  replied  the  treasurer  of  the 

*  Ihr  bandet  mir  HUnde  und  Filsse,  darnach  schlugt  Ihr  mioh.  L. 
0pp.  xix.  ISO. 

t  Sicut  una  Bointilla  saspo  totam  sylvam  oom>>arit  M.  Adami  Vita 
Carlat.  p.  83.  Our  narratiye  is  mostly  taken  from  the  Acts  of  Reinhardi^ 
pastor  of  Jena,  an  eye-witness,  but  a  friend  of  Garlstadt,  and  whom 
Luther  charged  with  inaocuracy. 
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town-council,  <'  St  Paul  is  a  false  teacher,  and  your  boobi 
are  full  of  fjilsehoods,  for  we  have  elected  him." 

As  he  said  this,  Carlstadt  entered  the  room.  Some  of. 
those  who  were  near  Luther  beckoned  him  to  git  down,  but 
Carlstadt,  going  straight  up  to  Luther,  said :  *'  Dear  doctor* 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  entertain  you." 

LuTHEB.-r-"  You  are  my  exponent.  I  gave  you  a  gold 
florin  for  that  purpose." 

Carlstadt.— ''  I  will  be  your  opponent  so  long  as  you 
remain  the  enemy  of  Ood  and  of  his  truth." 

Luther. — ^<  Leave  the  room :  I  camiot  allow  you  to  bo 
present  here." 

Carlstadt.—"  This  is  a  public  meeting.  If  your  cause  is 
goody  why  should  you  fear  me?" 

Luther  to  his  servant, — "  Go  and  put  the  horses  to ;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Carlstadt,  and  since  he  will  not  leave, 
I  must."* 

At  the  same  time  Luther  rose  from  his  seat,  upon  which 
Carlstadt  quitted  the  room. 

After  a  short  pause,  Luther  resumed : — 

^'  Prove  by  Scripture  that  we  ought  to  destroy  the  images.** 

A  Councillor,  opening  a  Bible. — ", Doctor,  you  will  grant 
me,  however,  Uiat  Moses  knew  God's  commandments? 
Well,  then,,  here  are  his  words :  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness.^ 

Luther. — ^  This  passage  refers  only  to  idolatrous  images. 
If  I  have  a  crucifix  hung  up  in  my  chamber,  and  do  not 
worship  it,  what  harm  can  it  do  me  ?" 

A  Shoemaker. — ^^  I  have  frequently  taken  off  my  hat 
before  an  image  that  I  have  seen  in  a  room  or  in  the  streets. 
It  is  an  idolatrous  act  that  deprives  God  of  the  glory  that  is 
due  to  him  alone." 

Luther. — "  Must  we  then,  because  of  their  abuse,  put 
our  women  to  death,  and  throw  our  wine  into  the  streets  ?"f 

Another  Member  oy  the  Church. — "  No  I  these  are 
Gt)d's  creatures,  which  we  are  not  commanded  to  destroy." 

After  the  conference  had  lasted  some  time  longer,  Luther 

*  S^paam  an,  tpaim  an !   L.  Opp.  xix.  154. 

f  So  mnw  da  dess  MissbraacJu  haiber  aa4^...Ibi<L  155. 
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ftod  Lis  Mends  returned  to  their  carriage,  astonished  at  wfiat 
they  had  seen,  and  without  having  succeeded  in  convincing^ 
the  inhabitants,  who  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of 
freely  interpreting  and  explaining  the  Scriptures.  The  ex- 
citement was  very  great  in  Orlamund ;  the  people  insulted 
Luther,  and  some  of  them  shouted  out :  '<  Begone,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  devils  t  May  you  break  your  neck  before 
you  get  out  of  our  city  T*  Never  had  the  xeformer  under- 
gone such  humiliation.  ^ 

He  proceeded  thence  to  Kale,  where  the  pastor  had  also 
embrac^  the  doctrines  of  Carlstadt,  and  resolved  to  preach 
there.  But  when  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  found  the  frag- 
ments of  a  crucifix.  At  first  his  emotion  was  very  great ; 
but  recovering  himself,  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  into  a 
comer,  and  delivered  a  sermon  without  a  single  allusion  to 
this  circumstance.  He  said  at  a  later  period :  "  I  deter- 
mined to  revenge  myself  on  the  dejril  by  contempt^ 

The  nearer  the  elector  approached  the  end  of  his  days,  the 
more  he  feared  lest  men  should  go  too  far  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  gave  orders  that  Carlstadt  should  be  deprived  of 
his  offices,  and  that  he  should  not  only  leave  Orlamund,  but 
the  electoral  states  also.  In  vain  did  the  church  of  this  place 
intercede  in  his  favour ;  in  vain  did  they  ask  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  among  them  as  a  private  citizen,  with 
permission  to  preach  occasionally ;  in  vain  did  they  repre- 
sent that  they  valued  God's  truth  more  than  the  whole 
world,  or  even  a  thousand  worlds,-}-  if  God  had  created  as 
many :  Frederick  was  inflexible,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  refuse  Carlstadt  the  funds  necessary  for  his  journey. 
Luther  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  severe  measures  of  the 
prince ;  they  werevfar  from  his  disposition,  as  he  showed  at 
a  later  period.  But  Carlstadt  looked  upon  him  as  the  author 
of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  filled  Germany  with  his  complaints 
and  lamentations.    He  wrote  a  farewell  address  to  his  friends 

*  Two  of  the  most  distingaiBhed  contemporary  historiaiis  of  Germany 
(Dr.  Markeineke,  Ref.  Gesch.  ii.  139,  and  Fred,  yon  Raumeri  Gesoh. 
Earop.  i.  371),  add,  that  the  people  of  Orlamand  flung  mud  and  stones 
at  Luther ;  but  he  asserts  the  very  contrary :  **  Dass  ich  £roh  ward. 
dasB  ich  nit  mit  Steinen  und  Dreck  attflgeworflbn  ward ''  I  was  glad  to 
Moape  without  being  pelted  with  stones  and  mud.    L.  £^p.  ii.  579. 

t  Usher  als  tausend  Welten.    Seek.  p.  £28.  * 
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\at  Qilammid.  The  people  were  called  together  by  the  ring* 
fng  of  the  bells ;  and  the  letter,  which  was  read  to  the  as* 
sembled  church,  drew  tears  from  every  eye.^  It  was  signed, 
^  Andrew  Bodenstein,  expelled  by  Luther,  unheard  and  un- 
convicted." 

We  cannot  but  feel  pain  at  seeing  the  contest  between 
these  two  men,  who  once  were  friends,  and  who  were  both  so 
excellent.  A  feeling  of  sadness  toolj^  possession  of  all  the 
disciples  of  the  Reformation.  What  would  become  of  it  now 
that  its  most  illustrious  defenders  thus  opposed  each  other? 
Luther  noticed  these  fears,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  them. 
«  Let  us  fight,"  said  he,  "  as  if  fighting  for  another.  The 
cause  is  God^s,  the  cfre  is  God's,  the  work  is  God's,  the  vic- 
tory is  God'A,  and  to  God  belongs  thfi  glory  If  He  will  con* 
tend  and  conquer  without  us.  Let  that  faJl  which  ought  to 
fall ;  let  that  stand  which  ought  to  stand.  It  is  not  our  own 
cause  that  is  at  stake,  nor  our  own  glory  that  we  seek." 

Carlstadt  took  refuge  at  Strasburg,  where  he  published 
several  works.  He  was  a  sound  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  says  Dr.  Scheur;  and  Luther  acknowledged  his 
superior  erudition.  Endowed  with  an  elevated  mind,  he 
sacrificed  his  reputation,  his  rank,  his  home,  his  very  bread, 
to  his  convictions.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Switzerland ; 
it  is  there  he  should  have  commenced  his  teaching :  his  in- 
dependence needed  the  free  siir  in  which  Zwingle  and  (Eoo- 
lampadins  breathed.  His  doctrine  soon  awakened  almost 
as  much  attention  as  that  obtained  by  Luther's  first  theses* 
Switzerland  appeared  to  be  won ;  Bucer  and  ()apito  seemed 
to  be  carried  away  by  it. 

Luther's  indignation  was  then  at  its  height,  and  he  pub- 
lished one  of  the  most  powerful,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  his  most  violent  controversial  works — ^his  book  "  Against 
the  Celestial  Prophets.^ 

Thus  the  Reformation,  attacked  by  the  pope,  attacked  by 
the  emperor,  attacked  by  the  princes,  was  beginning  also  to 

*  QnsD  pablioe  Tooatis  per  cunpaoM  lects  rant  ommbas  eimiil  flentl^ 
bus.'  L.  Epp.  ii.  558. 

t  Cansa  Dei  est,  oora  Dei  est,  epaB  Dei  est,  Tictoria  Dei  est,  gloria 
DdestI    IUd.%66. 
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.tear  its  own  vitals.  It  seemed  that  it  must  fall  under  tiie 
vreiglit  of  so  many  evils ;  and  assuredly  it  would  have  iiallen 
tiad  it  been  a  work  of  man.  But  soon  from  the  yeiy  brink 
of  destruction  it  rose  up  with  renewed  energy. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Piogrefls^ResistftDOe  ais^dnBt  the  ^tUbon  Leagaen— Meeting  botwwn 
Philip  <^  Hesse  and  Melancthon— The  Landgrare  oonverted  to  tiie 
Gospel—The  Palatinate— Lnnebiirg—Holsteiii— The  Gnnd-Uaster  at 
Wittemberg. 

The  Catholic  League  of  Ratisbon  and  the  persecutions  that 
followed  it,  created  a  powerful  reaction  among  the  German 
people.  They  did  not  feel  disposed  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  deprived  of  that  Word  of  God  which  had  been  restored  to 
them  at  last ;  and  to  the  orders  of  Charles  Y.,  to  the  bulls 
of  the  pope,  the  menaces  and  burning  piles  of  Ferdinand  and 
the  other  Roman-catholic  princes,  they  replied :  "  We  will 
keep  it!" 

No  sooner  had  the  members  of  the  league  quitted  Ratis- 
bon, than  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  whose  bishops  had 
taken  part  in  this  alliance,  in  surprise  and  indignation  met 
at  Spires,  and  declared  that  their  ministers  in  despite  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  bishops  should  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
nothing  but  the  Gospel,  conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  They  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  in  firm  and  consistent  language,  to  be  laid  before 
the  national  assembly. 

The  imperial  letter  from  Burgos,  it  is  true,  came  to  dis- 
turb their  minds.  Nevertheless,  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  deputies  of  these  cities  with  many  nobles  met  at  Uhn, 
and  swore  to  assist  one  another  in  case  of  attack. 

Thus  to  the  camp  formed  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the 
bishops,  the  free  cities  immediately  opposed  ano||^  in  which 
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they  planted  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  national 

liberties. 

While  the  cities  were  thus  placing  thernselves  in  the  van 
of  the  Eeformation,  mai^y  princes  were  gained  over  to  its 
cause.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  1524,  as 
Melancthon  was  returning  on  horseback  from  a  visit  to  his 
mother,  accompanied  by  Camerarius  and  some  other  friends, 
he  met  a  brilliant  train  near  Frankfort.  It  was  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  who  three  years  before  had  called  on  Luther 
at  Worms,  and  who  was  then  on  his  road  to  the  tournament 
at  Heidelberg,  where  all  .the  princes  of  Germany  would  be 
present. 

Thus  did  Providence  bring  Phihp  successively  into  contact 
with  the  two  reformers.  A&  it  was  known  that  the  celebrated 
doctor  had  gone  to  his  native  place,  one  of  the  landgrave's 
attendants  said  :  *'  It  is  Philip  Melancthon,  I  think."  The 
young  prince  immediately  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
coming  near  the  doctor  said :  "  Is  your  name  Philip  V* — "  It 
is,"  replied  the  scholar  a  little  intimidated,  and  respectfully 
preparing  to  alight.*  "  Keep  your  seat,"  said  the  prince ; 
**  turn  reund,  and  come  and  pass  the  night  with  me ;  there 
are  some  matters  on  which  I  desire  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you ;  fear  nothing." — "  What  can  I  fear  from  such  a  prince 
as  you  ?"  replied  the  doctor. — "Ah !  ah  I"  said  the  landgrave 
with  a  laugh,  "  if  I  were  to  carry  you  off  and  give  you  up 
to  Campeggio,  he  would  not  be  offended,  I  think."  The  two 
Philips  rode  on  together,  side  by  side,  the  prince  asking 
questions  and  the  doctor  replying.  The  landgrave  was  de- 
lighted with  the  clear  and  impressive  views  set  before  him 
by  Melancthon.  The  latter  at  length  begged  permission  to 
continue  his  journey,  and  Philip  of  Hesse  parted  from  him 
with  reluctance.  "  On  one  condition,"  said  he, "  that  on  your 
return  home  you  will  carefully  examine  the  questions  we 
have  been  discussing,  and  send  me  the  result  in  writing."! 
Melancthon  gave  his  promise.  "Go  then,'*  said  Philip, 
"  and  pass  through  my  states." 

*  Honoris  causa  de  equo  descensuros.     Camerarius,  p.  04. 
t  lit  de  qusBRtlonibus  quas  audilsset  moYexi,  aliquid  diUgenter  oon- 
BCiiptum  cur  At.    Ibid.  p.  94. 
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Melancihon  drew  up  with  his  nsnal  talent  an  AhridgfMnt 
of  the  Eevived  Doctrine  of  Christianity  ;*  a  forcible  and  con- 
cise treatise,  that  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  land- 
grare's  mind.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  tonmament 
at  Heidelbergy  this  prince,  without  joining  the  free  cities, 
published  an  edict  by  which,  in  opposition  to  the  league  of 
Ratisbon,  he  ordered  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  all  itn 
jyirity.  He  embraced  it  himself  with  the  energy  peculiar  to 
,  his  character.  "  Rather  would  I  give  up  my  body  and  life, 
my  subjects  and  my  states,"  said  he,  **  than  the  Word  of 
God."  A  Minorite  friar,  named  Ferber,  perceiving  this 
prince's  leaning  towards  the  Reformation,  wrote  him  a 
letter  full  of  reproach,  in  which  he  conjured  him  to  remain 
faithful  to  Rome.  '^  I  will  remain  faithful  to  the  old  doc- 
trine," replied  Philip,  "  but  such  as  it  is  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture." He  then  proved  very  forcibly  that"  man  is  justified 
solely  by  faith.  Astonishment  kept  the  monk  silentf  The 
lltndgrave  was  commonly  styled  "  Melancthon's  disciple."} 

Other  princes  followed  in  the  same  direction.  The  elector- 
palatine  refused  to  lend  himself  to  any  persecution;  the 
Duke  of  Luneburg,  nephew  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  began 
to  reform  his  own  states ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  gave 
orders  that  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein  every  one  should  be 
free  to  serve  God  as  his  conscience  suggested. 

The  Reformation  gained  a  still  more  important  victory. 
A  prince,  whose  conversion  to  the  Gospel  was  destined  to 
exert  the  greatest  influence,  even  in  our  days,  began  about 
this  time  to  turn  aside  from  Rome.  One  day  about  the 
end  of  June,  shortly  after  Melancthon's  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  grand-master  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  entered  Luther's  chamber.  This  chief  of 
the  military  monks  of  Germany,  who  then  possessed  Prussia, 
had  gone  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
empire  against  Poland.  Be  returned  in  the  deepest  distress. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  preaching  of  Osiander  and  the  reading 

«  Epitome  renoratse  eoclesiasticaB  doctrinsd. 
f  Seckendorf,  p.  738. 

i  Frinceps  Die  discipulus  Fhilippi  ftdt  a  qulb^dam  appellstxu. 
Gamer,  p.  95. 
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of  the  fiible  had  convinced  him  that  his  monastic  profession 
was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  on  the  other  the 
fall  of  the  national  government  in  Germany  had  deprived 
him  of  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  succour  he  had  gone  to 

solicit.  What  can  he  do  then  ? The  Saxon  councillor  Von 

Planitz,  with  whom  he  had  quitted  Nuremberg,  advised  him 
to  see  the  reformer.  ''  What  do  you  think  of  the  regular 
tions  of  my  order  ?^  said  the  restless  and  agitated  prince. 
Luther  felt  no  hesitation :  he  saw  that  a  line  of  conduct  in 
conformity  with  the  Gospel  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
save  Prussia.  *^  Invoke  the  aid  of  God,**  said  he  to  the^ 
grand-master ;  ''  throw  off  the  senseless  and  confused  rules 
of  your  order ;  put  an  end  to  that  abominable  principality, 
a  veritable  hermaphrodite,  which  is  neither  religious  nor 
secular;*  relinquish  that  false  chastity,  and  seek  the  true  t 
one ;  take  a  wife,  and  instead  of  that  nameless  monster, 
found  a  legitimate  sovereignty."  f  These  words  placed  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind  of  the  grand-master  a  state  of  things 
that  he  had  as  yet  conceived  but  vaguely.  A  smile  lit  up 
his  features ;  but  he  had  too  much  prudence  to  declare  him- 
self;  he  remained  silent.}  Melancthon,  who  was  present, 
epoke  to  the  same  effect  as  Luther,  and  the  prince  returned 
to  his  states,  leaving  the  reformers  under  the  conviction  «- 
that  the  seed  they  had  sown  in  his  heart  would  one  day 
bear  fruit. 

Thus  Charles  Y.  and  the  pope  had  opposed  the  national 
assembly  at  Spires  for  fear  the  Word  of  God  should  gain 
over  all  who  might  be  present ;  but  the  Word  of  (Jod  can- 
not be  bound ;  they  refused  to  let  it  be  heard  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  a  town  in  the  Lower  Palatinate ;  it  avenged  itself 
by  spreading  over  all  the  provinces;  it  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  enlightened  the  princes,  and  manifested  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  that  Divine  power  which  neither 
bulls  nor  edicts  can  ever  take  away. 

*  Ut  looo  imtu  abominabiliB  principatiu,  qui  hermaphrodita  qnldeoL 
L.  Epp.  ii.  527. 
f  Ut  c<mteiBpt»  iBia  stolto  eonfbttqae  refola,  lunsrai  doMNt   XUd. 
$  IU0  tun  Mrift,  sad  nilul  respondik    Ibid. 
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KrfttrBM  AD  Saints  Chsroh— Fall  of  the  Mms  ■■  Leaniiiig— ChriBtian 
Sohoolf-Lnniins  extended  to  the  Laity—The  Aita^UanX  BeUfftea 
—Kethetical  Relicion^Miieie— Poetry— Pamting. 

While  the  nations  and  their  rulers  were  thus  hastening 
forward  to  the  light,  the  reformers  were  endeayouring  to 
regenerate  everything,  to  interpenetrate  everything  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity.    The  state  of  public  worship  first 
engaged  their  attention.    The  time  fixed  by  the  reformer,  on 
his  return  from  the  Wartburg,  had  arrived.    "  Now,"  said 
he,  "  that  men^s  hearts  have  been  strengthened  by  Divine 
grace,  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  scandals  that  pollute  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord,  and  dare  something  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.**    He  required  that  men  should  conununicate  in  both 
kinds  (the  bread  and  wine) ;  that  everything  should  be  re- 
trenched from  the  ceremony  of  the  eudiarist  that  tended  to 
make  it  a  sacrifice  ;*  that  Christians  should  never  assemble 
together  without  having  the  Gospel  preached  ;f  that,  be- 
lievers, or  at  least  the  priests  and  scholars,  should  meet 
every  morning  at  five  or  six  o'clock  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  at  a  corresponding  hour  in  the  evening  to  read 
the  New  Testament ;  that  every  Sunday,  the  whole  Church 
should  assemble  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  their  worship  should  be  to  sound  abroad 
the  Word  of  God.t 

The  church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittemberg  especially  excited 
Luther's  indignation.  Seckendorf  informs  us  that  9901 
masses  were  there  celebrated  yearly,  and  35,570  poundsof  wax 
annually  burnt  Luther  called  it  ''  a  sacrilegious  Tophet" 
"  There  are  only  three  or  four  lazy-bellies,"  said  he,  "  who 

*  Weise  ehristliche  Mease  ro  halten.    L.  0pp.  (L.)  xzii.  2S2. 
■f-  Pie  ehristliche  Gtemeine  nimmer  soli  znsammen  kommeii)  08  wode 
debn  dsMlbst  Gottes  Wort  geprediget.    Ibid.  226.      ^ 
t  Daas  das  Wort  im  Sohwange  gche.    Ibid.  227. 
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ctiD  wonhip  ihis  shamefiil  mammon,  and  if  I  had  not 
lestrained  the  people,  this  honse  of  All  Saints,  or  vather  of 
all  devils,  woulahaye  made  snch  a  noise  in  the  world  as 
has  never  .before  been  heard.*\ 

The  straggle  began  aronnd  this  church.  It  resembled 
those  ancient  sanctuaries  of  paganism  in  Egjpt,  Oaul,  and 
Germany,  which  were  destined  to  fall  that  Christianity  might 
be  established. 

Luther,  desiring  that  the  mass  should  be  abolished  in  this 
cathedral,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  chapter  to  this  effect 
<m  the  1st  of  March  1523,  and  a  second  on  the  11th  of  July.* 
The  canons  having  pleaded  the  elector's  orders,  Luther  re- 
plied, ^^  What  is  the  prince's  order  to  us  in  this  case  ?  He 
is  a  secular  prince ;  the  sword,  and  not  the  preaching  of  the 
Grospel,  belongs  to  him."f  Here  Luther  clearly  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  State  and  the  Church.  '^  There  is 
bu^  one  sacrifice  that  taketh  away  sins,"  said  he  again, 
^  Christ,  who  offered  himself  up  once  for  all ;  and  m  this  we 
are  partakers,  not  by  works  or  by  sacrifices,  bnt  solely  by 
faith  in  the  Word  of  God." 

The  elector,  who  felt  his  end  drawing  near,  was  opposed 
to  new  reforms. 

Bnt  fresh  entreaties  were  added  to  those  of  Lnther.  "  It 
is  time  to  act,"  said  Jonas,  provost  of  the  cathedral,  to  the 
elector.  ''  A  manifestation  of  the  Gfospel,  so  striking  as  that 
which  we  now  have,  does  not  ordinarily  last  longer  than  a 
sunbeam.    Let  us  make  haste  then.":^ 

As  the  letter  of  Jonas  did  not  change  the  elector's  views. 
Lather  lost  all  patience;  lie  thought  the  moment  had  come  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow,  and  addressed  a  threatening  letter 
to  the  chapter :  "  I  entreat  you  amicably,  and  urge  you  seri- 
oasly,  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  sectarian  worship.  If  you 
refuse,  you  will  receive  (with  God's  help)  the  reward  that 
yon  have  deserved.  I  mention  this  for  your  guidance,  and 
require  a  positive  and  immediate  answer, — ^yes  or  no, — 

♦  L.  Epp.  ii.  pp.  308, 354. 

i-  Welohem  gebiihri,  das  Sohw«rd,  sioht  dM  Predlgtami  la 
L^Opp.zTiiLp.497.  $  Corp.  Ecti  68a. 
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brfoie  Sanday  next,  thut  I  may  know  wha^  I  liaie  to  do. 
May  God  giro  yot  grace  to  follow  his  light 


u 


Thursday,  8th  December  1524. 


^'  MiJmif  LlTTHEB, 

«  Preacher  at  WiUeni>ergr* 

At  the  3ame  time  the  rector,  two  burgmnasters,  and  ten 
comicillors,  waited  on  the  dean,  and  entreated  htm  in  the 
name  of  the  uniyersity,  the  council,  and  the  township  of  Wit- 
temberg,  ''  to  abolish  the  great  and  horrible  impiety  com- 
mitted in  the  mass  against  the  msgesty  of  GrodJ* 

The  Aapter  was  forced  to  give  way ;  they  declared  that, 
being  enlightened  by  the  holy  Word  of  God,f  they  acknow- 
ledged the  abases  that  had  been  pointed  out,  and  published 
a  new  order  of  chorch-seryice,  which  began  to  be  obseryed 
on  Christmas-day  1524. 

Thus  fell  the  mass  in  this  renowned  sanctuary,  where  it 
had  so  long  resisted  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  reformers. 
The  Elector  Frederick,  suffering  from  the  gout,  and  rapidly 
drawing  near  his  end,  could  not,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions, 
pieyent  this  great  victory  of  the  Reformation.  He  saw  in  it 
a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  gave  way.  The  fall 
of  the  Romish  observances  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  hasten- 
ed their  abolition  in  a  great  number  of  churches  throughout 
Christendom ;  everywhere  the  same  resistance  was  offered,— 
everywhere  there  was  the  same  triumph.  In  vain  did  the 
priests,  and  even  the  princes  in  many  places,  try  to  interpose 
obstacles ;  they  could  not  succeed. 

It  was  not  Uie  public  worship  alone  that  the  Reformation 
was  ordained  to  change.  The  school  was  early  placed  beside 
the  Church ;  and  these  two  great  institutions,  so  powerful  to 
regenerate  the  nations,  were  equally  reanimated  by  it  It 
was  by  a  close  allianoe  with  learning  that  the  Refonnati(ni 
entered  into  the  world ;  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph,  it  did  not 
forget  its  ally. 

Christianity  is  not  a  simple  development  of  Judaism.  Un- 
like the  papacy,  it  does  not  aim  at  confining  man  again  in 

^  Xi.Bpp.rii.  565. 

1  X>iuQhdMLichiaMhciUgeagi»itliohenWorteB UOvhrnoLtm. 
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the  dose  swaddling  bands  of  oatwacd  ordinances  and  human 
doctrines.  Christiamty  is  a  new  creation;  it  lays  hold  of 
the  inner  man,  and  transforms  him  in  the  inmost  principles 
of  bis  human  nature,  so  that  man  no  longer  requires  other 
men  to  impose  rules  upon  him ;  but,  aided  by  Qod,  he  can  of 
himself  and  by  himself  distinguish  what  is  true,  and  do  what 
is  right** 

To  lead  mankind  to  that  ripe  age  which  Christ  has  pur- 
chased for  them,  and  to  free  them  from  that  tutelage  in  which 
Eome  had  held  them  so  long,  the  Reformation  had  to  de- 
velop the  whole  man ;  and  while  regenerating  his  heart  and 
his  will  by  the  Word  of  God,  to  enlighten  his  understanding 
by  the  study  of  profEme  and.  sacred  learning. 

Luther  saw  this ;  he  felt  that,  to  strengthen  the  Refon- 
mation,  it  was  requsite  to  work  on  the  young,  to  improve 
the  schools,  and  to  propagate  throughout  Christendom  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  profound  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. This,  accordingly,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life. 
He  saw  it  in  particular  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached, 
and  wrote  to  the  councillors  of  all  the  cities  of  Germany,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  found  christian  schools.  '^  Dear  sirs,"  said 
he,  ^  we  annually  expend  so  much  money  on  arquebuses, 
roads,  and  dikes,  why  should  we  not  spend  a  little  to  give 
one  or  two  schoolmasters  to  our  poor  children  ?  God  stands 
at  the  door  and  knocks ;  blessed  are  we  if  we  open  to  him  I 
Now  the  Word  of  God  abounds.  0  my  dear  Germans,  buy, 
buy,  while  the  market  is  open  before  your  houses.  The 
Wordrof  God  and  his  grace  are. like  a  shower  that  falls  and 
passes  away.  It  was  among  the  Jews ;  but  it  passed  away, 
and  now  they  have  it  no  longer.  Paul  carried  it  into  Greece; 
but  in  that  country  also  it  has  passed  away,  and  the  Turk 
reigns  there  now.  It  came  to  Rome  and  the  Latin  empire ; 
but  there  also  it  has  passed  away,  and  Rome  now  has  the 
pope.f  0  Germans,  do  not  expect  to  have  this  Word  for  ever* 
The  contempt  that  is  shown  to  it  will  drive  it  away.    For  this 

*  Hebrews  riil.  11. 

tAberhinisthiiiCiiiiAiilifl^;  riekabennimdenFabst.  UOfp, 
W.X.586. 
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leaaon,  let  him  who  desires  to  possess  it  lay  hoU  of  it  anl 
keepiti 

"  Busy  yourselves  with  the  chfldren,"  continues  Luther, 
still  addressing  the  magistrates ;  **  for  many  parents  are 
lik^  ostriches ;  they  are  hardened  towards  their  little  ones, 
and,  satisfied  with  haymg  laid  the  egg^  they  care  nothing  for 
it  afterwards.  The  prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  consist 
merely  in  heaping  up  great  treasures,  in  building  strong 
walls,  in  erecting  splendid  mansions,  in  possessing  glittering 
arms.  If  madmen  £aU  upon  it,  its  ruin  will  only  be  the 
greater.  The  true  wealth  of  a  dty,  its  safety,  and  its  strength, 
is  to  have  many  learned,  serious,  worthy,  well  educated 
citizens.  And  whom  must  we  blame,  because  there  are  so 
few  at  present,  except  you  magistrates,  who  hare  allowed 
our  youth  to  grow  up  like  trees  in  a  forest?" 

Luther  particulariy  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  studying 
literature  and  languages :  ''  What  use  is  there,  it  may  be 
asked,  in  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew?  We  can  read 
the  Bible  yery  well  in  German.    Without  languages,"  replies 

he,  "  we  could  not  have  received  the.  Gospel Languages 

are  the  scabbard  that  contains  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  ;* 
ihey  are  the  casket  that  guards  the  jewels ;  they  are  the 
Tcssel  that  holds  the  wine;  and,  as  the  Gospel  says,  they 
are  the  baskets  in  which  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  kept  to 
feed  the  multitude.  If  we  neglect  the  languages,  we  shall 
not  only  eventually  lose  the  Gospel,  but  be  unable  to  speal^ 
or  write  in  Latin  or  in  German.  No  sooner  did  men  cease 
to  cultivate  them  than  Christendom  declined,  even  until  it 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  pope.  But  now  that  langioages 
are  again  honoured,  they  shed  such  light  that  afl  the  world 
is  astonished,  and  every  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
our  Gospel  is  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves. In  former  times  the  holy  Fathers  were  frequently 
mistaken,  because  they  w^re  ignorant  of  languages ;  and  m 
our  days  there  are  some  who,  like  the  Waldenses,  do  not 
thank  the  languages  to  be  of  any  use ;  but  although  their 

*  Die  Spraohen  sind  die  Soheide,  darinnen  dies  Mosser  des  Geistoe 
etoekei.    L.  Opp.  W.  x.  535. 
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doetiine  bejpood,  they  have  often  erred  in  the  real  meanbg 

of  the  sacred  text ;  they  are  without  arms  against  error,  and 
I  fear  very  much  that  their  faith  will  not  remiiin  pure.* 
if  the  languages  had  not  made  me  poeitiye  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Word,  I  might  hare  heen  a  pious  monk,  and 
quietly  preached  the  truth  in  the  obscurity  of  a  cloister;  but 
I  should  have  left  the  pope,  the  sophists,  and  their  anti- 
christian  empire  still  unshaken."f 

Luther  did  not  concern  himself  about  the  education  of  the 
dergy  only ;  it  was  his  desire  that  knowledge  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  Church ;  he  proposed  extending  it  to  the  laity, 
who  hitherto  had  been  deprived  of  it  He  called  for  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  which  should  comprise  not  only 
editions  and  commentaries  of  the  schoolmen  and  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  but  also  the  works  of  orators  and  poets,  even 
were  they  heathedB,  as  well  as  writings  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts,  law,  medicine,  and  history.  '^  These  productions,"  said 
he,  ^'  serve  to  make  known  the  works  and  the  wonders  of 
God." 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  Luther  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant produced  by  the  Reformation.  He  emancipated 
learning  from  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  had  monopolised 
it  like  those  of  Egypt  in  times  of  old,  and  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  From  this  impulse  given  by  the  Reformation 
•  have  proceeded  the  greatest  developments  of  modem  times. 
Those  laymen,  whether  men  of  letters  or  scholars,  who  now 
revile  the  Reformation,  forget  that  they  themselves  are  its 
offspring,  and  that,  without  it,  they  would  still  be,  like 
ignorant  children,  under  the  rod  of  the  clergy.  The  Refor- 
mation perceived  the  close  tie  that  connected  all  the  sciences; 
it  saw  that,  as  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  God,  it  leads 
man  back  to  God.  It  desired  that  all  men  should  learn, 
and  that  they  should  learn  everything.  "  Those  who  de- 
spise profane  literature,"  said  Melancthon,  "  hold  theology 
in  no  greater  estimation.  Their  contempt  is  a  mere  pretext, 
^th  which  they  seek  to  conceal  their  idleness."} 

*  Es  sey  oder  werdo  nicht  Uutor  bleiben.    L.  0pp.  W.  z.  586. 

t  Icb  h^tte  wohl  anch  kSnoen  fFomm  seyn  and  in  der  Stille  reoht  pic* 
^n.    Ibid. 

t  Huno  titulam  iguvin  bus  pitttextvnl.    Corp.  R«r.  L  018. 
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The  Befonnation  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  giving  a 
strong  impulse  to  letters ;  it  gare  also  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
arts.  Protestantism  has  often  been  reproached  as  dteii 
enemy,  and  many  Protestants  willingly  accept  this  reproacL 
Hre  will  not  inquire  whether  the  Reformation  ought  to  glory 
in  it  or  not;  we  shall  be  content  to  observe  that  impartial, 
history  does  not  confirm  the  fact  on  which  this  accusation  is 
founded.  Let  Roman-catholicism  pride  itself  in  being  more 
favourable  to  the  arts  than  Protestantism ;  be  it  so :  paganism 
was  still  more  favourable,  and  Protestantism  places  its  glory 
elsewhere.  There  are  some  religions  in  which  the  esthetic 
tendencies  of  man  hold  a  more  importantplace  than  his  moral 
nature.  Christianity  is  distinct  from  these  reBgioni^  inas- 
much as  the  moral  element  is  its  essence.  The  christian 
sentiment  is  manifested  not  by  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  by  the  works  of  a  christian  lifiST  Every  6ect  that 
should  abandon  this  moral  tendency  of  Christianity,  would 
by  that  very  circumstance  forfeit  its  claims  to  the  name  of 
christian.  Rome  has  not  entirely  abandoned  it,  but  Pro- 
testantism cherishes  this  essential  characteristic  with  much 
greater  purity.  It  places  its  glory  in  diving  into  all  that 
concerns  the  moral  being,  in  judging  of  religious  actions, 
not  by  their  external  beauty  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
strike  the  imagination,  but  according  to  their  internal  worth, 
and  the  connexion  they  have  with  the  conscience ;  so  that 
if  the  papacy  is  above  all  an  esthetical  religion,  as  a  cele- 
brated writer  has  proved  it  to  be,*  Protestantism  is  above  all 
a  moral  religion. 

And  yet,  although  the  Reformation  at  first  addressed  man 
as  a  moral  being,  it  addressed  the  whole  man.  We  have 
just  seen  how  it  spoke  to  his  understanding  and  what  it  did 
for  literature ;  it  also  spoke  to  his  sensibility,  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  arts*  The 
Church  was  no  longer  composed  exclusively  of  monks  and 
priests ;  it  was.  the  assembly  of  the  faithfuL  All  were  to 
take  part  in  its  public  worship;  and  the  chanting  of  the 
clergy  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  singing  of  the  people. 
Accordingly  Luther,  in  translating  the  Psalms,  thought  of 
*  Ghftteftubriaad,  G6u«  da  QunsUiuuime. 
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adapting^  them  to  congregational  singing.  Thus  a  taste  for 
muipic  was  spread  among  the  nation. 

"  Next  to  theology,"  said  Luther.  "  I  give  the  first  place 
and  the  highest  honour  to  music*    A  schoolmaster  should 
know  how  to  sing,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  or  else  I  wH 
•not  so  much  as  look  at  him." 

One  day,  as  certain  of  his  friends  were  singing  some  beau- 
tiful chants  at  his  house,  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm : 
"  If  our  Lord  God  has  scattered  such  admirable  gifts  on  this 
earth,  which  is  but  a  dark  comer,  what  will  it  not  be  in  the 

life  eternal,  in  which  all  will  be  perfection  T Since 

Luther's  time,  the  people  have  sung;  the  Bible  inspired  their 
8ongs,*and  the  impulse  given  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion produced  in  later  years  those  noble  oratorios  which  seem 
to  be  the  summit  of  this  art. 

Poetry  shared  m  the  general  movement.  In  singing  the 
praises  of  God,  men  could  not  confine  themselves  to  mere 
translations  of  the  ancient  hymns.  The  souls  of  Luther  and 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  elevated  by  faith  to  the  sublimest 
ideas,  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  conflicts  and  dangers 
that  continually  threatened  the  infant  Church,  inspired  by  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  faith  of  the 
New,  soon  poured  forth  their  feelings  in  religious  sOngs,  in 
which  poetry  and  music  united  and  blended  their  most 
heavenly  features.  Thus  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  hymns 
were  revived  which  in  the  first  century  had  consoled  ^the 
pangs  of  the  martyrs.  In  1523,  Luther,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  consecrated  them  to  the  memory  of  the  Brussels  mar- 
tyrs ;  other  children  of  the  Reformation  imitated  his  example ; 
tiiese  hymns  increased  in  number,  and  were  circulated  rapidly 
among  the  people,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  awaken  , 
them  from  their  slumbers.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that 
Hans  Sachs  composed  The  Nightingale  of  Wittemherg,  The 
doctrine  that  for  the  last  four  centuries  had  prevailed  in  the 
Church  was  as  the  moonlight,  during  which  men  lost  their 
way  in  the  wilderness.    Now  the  nightingale  proclaims  the 

*  leh  gebe  naoh  der  Theologie  der  Moiioa  den  niheiten  Loonm  nod 
bOehfkeEhro.    L.  0pp.  W.  zxii.  p.  2253. 
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dawn^  and,  soaring  above  the  mLsts  of  the  morning^  celebiates 
the  brightness  of  the  coming  daj. 

Whilst  lyric  poetry  thus  owed  its  birth  to  the  loftiest  in- 
spirations of  the  Reformation,  satirical  verses  and  dramas 
from  the  pen  of  Hiitten  and  Manuel  attacked  the  most  crying 
abuses. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  the  greatest  poets  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  perhaps  of  France,  are  indebted  for  their 
highest  flights. 

Of  all  the  arts,  painting  is  that  on  which  the  Reformation 
had  the  least  influence.  Nevertheless,  it  was  renovated,  and 
as  it  were  sanctified,  by  the  universal  movement  which  at 
that  time  agitated  all  the  powers  of  man.  Lucas  Cranach, 
the  great  master  of  that  age,  settled  at  Wittetnberg,  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Luther,  and  becape  the  painter  of 
the  Reformation.  We  have  seen  how  he  represented  the 
contrast  between  Christ  and  Antichrist  (the  pope),*  and  thus 
ranked  among  the  most  influential  organs  of  the  revolution 
that  was  transforming  the  nations.  As  soon  as  he  had 
received  new  convictions,  he  consecrated  his  chaste  pencfl 
solely  to  paintings  in  harmony  with  christian  sentiments, 
and  spread  over  groups  of  children,  blessed  by  our  Saviour, 
those  graces  with  which  he  had  previously  adorned  legendary 
saints.  Albert  Durer  also  was  gained  over  by  the  Word  of 
the  Gospel,  and  his  genius  received  a  fresh  impulse.  His 
masterpieces  date  froin  this  period.  We  see  from  the  touches 
with  which  he  hencefoprard  depicted  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  that  the  Bible  was  restored  to  the  people,  and  that 
the  painter  thence  derived  a  depth,  power,  life,  and  sublimity, 
that  he  would  never  have  found  in  himself.f 

And  yet  we  must  confess  that  of  all  the  arts  painting  is 
that  whose  religious  influence  is  most  exposed  to  well- 
founded  and  strong  objections.  Poetry  and  music  come 
from  heaven,  and  will  be  found  again  in  heaven ;  but  we 
continually  see  painting  connected  with  serious  inunoralities 
or  mournful  errors.  After  a  man  has  studied  history  or 
visited  Italy,  he  expects  nothing  beneficial  to  humanity  from 

•  See  YoL  1 1,  p.  174.        f  Baake,  DntMhe  Gefddokto,  iL  «. 
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this  art.  Whateyer  may  be  the  yalue  of  this  exoeptioa 
which  vre  thmk  it  our  duty  to  make,  our  general  remark 
fttill  holds  good. 

The  Keformation  of  Germauy,  while  it  priinarily  addressed 
man's  moral  nature,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  arts  that  they 
had  not  yet  received  from  Roman-catholicism. 

Thus  everything  advanced :  arts,  literature,  spirituality  of 
worship,  and  the  minds  of  princes  and  of  people.  But  this 
noble  harmony  which  the  Gospel  at  its  revival  everywhere 
called  forth,  was  about  to  be  disturbed.  The  songs  of  the 
Wittemberg  nightingale  were  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
howling  of  the  tempest  and  the  roaring  of  lions.  In  a 
moment  a  cloud  overspread  all  Grermany,  and  a  glorious 
day  was  followed  by  the  deepest  darkness. 


CHAFFER  X. 

Political  Ferment— Lather  aipunst  Rebellion— ThomM  Mnnsqr— Agitft* 
tion^The  Black  Forest— The  twelve  Artioles— Lathflr'e  Opiiiioii-* 
Helfenstein— March  of  the  Peaaanta—Maroh  of  the  Imperial  Army- 
Defeat  of  the  Peasants— Cm^y  of  the  Princes. 

A  POLITICAL  ferment,  very  different  from  that  produced  by 
the  Gospel,  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  empire.  The 
people,  bowed  down  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
bound  in  many  countries  to  the  seigneurial  estates,  and 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand  along  with  them,  threatened 
to  rise  with  fury  and  at  last  to  break  their  chains.  This 
agitation  had  shown  itself  long  before  the  Reformation  by 
inany  symptoms,  and  even  then  the  religious  element  was 
blended  with  the  political ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  these  two  principles,  so  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  existence  of  nations.  In  Holland,  at  the  dose 
of  the  preceding  century,  the  peasants  had  revolted,  placing 
on  their  banners,  by  way  of  arms,  a  loaf  and  a  cheese,  the 
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two  great  blessings  of  these  poor  people.  "  The  Alliance  oi 
the  Shoes  "  had  shown  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spires 
in  1502.*  In  1513,  it  appeared  again  in  Brisgau,  being 
encouraged  by  the  priests.  In  1514,  Wurtemberg  had  seen 
the  ^  League  of  Poor  Conrad,"  whose  aim  was  to  maintain 
by  rebellion  ^  the  right  of  God.**  In  1515,  Carinthia  and 
Hungary  had  been  the  theatre  of  terrible  agitations.  These 
seditions  had  been  quenched  in  torrents  of  blood;  but  no  re- 
lief had  been  accorded  to  the  people.  A  political  reform, 
therefore,  was  not  less  necessary  than  a  religious  reform. 
The  people  were  entitled  to  this ;  but  we  must  acknowledge 
that  they  were  not  ripe  for  its  enjoyment. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  these  popular 
disturbances  had  not  been  renewed ;  men's  minds  were  occu- 
pied by  other  thoughts.  Luther,  whose  piercing  glance  had 
discerned  the  condition  of  the  people,  had  already  from  the 
summit  of  the  Wartburg  addressed  them  in  serious  exhorta- 
tions calculated  to  restrain  their  agitated  minds : — 

*^  Rebellion,"  he  had  said,  ^  never  produces  the  ameliora^ 
tion  we  desire,  and  God  condemns  it.  What  is  it  to  rebel, 
if  it  be  not  to  avenge  oneself?  The  devil  is  striving  to 
excite  to  revolt  those  who  embrace  the  Gospel,  in  order  to 
cover  it  with  opprobrium;  but  those  who  have  rightly 
understood  my  doctrine  do  not  revolt."  f 

Everything  gave  cause  to  fear  that  the  popular  agitation 
could  not  be  restrained  much  longer.  The  government  that 
Frederick  of  Saxony  had  taken  such  pains  to  form,  and 
which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  was  dissolved. 
The  emperor,  whose  energy  might  have  been  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  influence  of  this  national  administration, 
was  absent ;  the  princes  whose  union  had  always  constituted 
the  strength  of  Germany  were  divided ;  and  the  new  declara- 
tions of  Charles  V.  against  Luther,  by  removing  every  hope 
of  future  harmony,  deprived  the  reformer  of  part  of  the  moral 
influence  by  which  in  1522  he  had  succeeded  in  calming  the 
storm.    The  chief  barriers  that  hitherto  had  confined  the 

N«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  79. 

t  Lathes  treue  Ennahnimff  »n  aUe  ChristeB  Aehrw  Avfrnlir  nnd 
fimponmg  ssQ  hUten.    Opp.  xTiii.  28& 
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torrent  being  broken,  nothing  conid  any  longer  rettrain  its 
ftuy. 

It  wM  not  the  religious  morenient  that  gave  birth  to  poli* 
tical  agitations;  but  in  nuinj  places  it  was  carried  away 
by  their  impetuous  waves.  Perhaps  we  should  eren  go 
farther,  and  acknowledge  that  the  moyement  communicated 
to  the  people  by  the  Reformation  gave  fresh  strength  to 
the  discontent  fermenting  in  the  nation.  The  yiolence  of 
Luther's  writings,  the  intrepidity  of  his  actions  and  lazt* 
guage,  tiie  harsh  truths  that  he  spoke,  not  only  to  the  pope 
and  prelates,  but  ako  to  the  princes  themselres,  must  all 
haye  contributed  to  inflame  minds  that  were  abready  in  a 
state  of  excitement.  Accordingly,  Erasmus  did  not  fail  to 
tell  him :  "  We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  that  you  haye 
sown."*  And  further,  the  cheering  truths  of  the  Gospel,  at 
last  brought  to  light,  stirred  all  hearts,  and  filled  them  with 
anticipation  and  hope.  But  many  unregenerated  souls  were 
not  prepared  by  repentance  for  the  faith  and  liberty  of  Chris- 
tians. They  were  yery  willing  to  throw  off  the -papal  yokCj 
but  they  would  not  take  up  the  yoke  of  Christ.  And  hence, 
when  princes  deyoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome  endeayoured 
in  their  wrath  to  stifle  the  Reformation,  real  Christians 
patiently  endured  these  cruel  persecutions ;  but  the  multi- 
tude resisted  and  broke  out,  and  seeing  their  desires  checked 
in  one  direction,  gaye  yent  to  them  in  another.  ''  Why,** 
said  they,  "  should  shiyery  be  perpetuated  in  the  state,  while 
the  Church  inyites  all  men  to  a  glorious  liberty?  Why 
should  goyemments  rule  only  by  force,  when  the  Gospel 
preaches  nothing  but  gentleness?"  Unhappily  at  a  time 
when  the  religious  reform  was  receiyed  with  equal  joy  both 
by  princes  and  people,  the  political  reform,  on  the  contrary, 
had  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  nation  against  it ;  and 
while  the  former  had  the  Gospel  for  its  rule  and  support,  the 
latter  had  soon  no  other  principles  (ban  yiolence  and  des- 
potism. Accordingly,  while  the  one  was  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  the  other  rapidly,  like  an  impetuous  torrent, 
oyerstepped  all  lunits  of  justice.  But  to  shut  one's  eyes  against 
the  initirect  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  troubles 
*  Haksmiufrattamtiiiipiritafl.   ErMm.  Hypensp.  b.  It. 
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that  bfoke  out  in  the  empire,  would  betoketi  p^nKtjf.    A 

tire  had  been  kindled  in  Gennany  by  religious  discussidtfti; 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  a  few  sparks  escap* 
in^  which  were  calculated  to  inflame  ^e  passions  of  the 
people. 

The  claims  oi  a  few  fanatics  to  Divine  inspiration  increased 
the  eviL  While  the  Reformation  had  eontinually  appealed 
from  the  pretended  authority  of  the  Church  to  the  real 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  these  enthusiasts  not  only 
rpjected  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  of  Scripture  also ; 
they  spoke  only  of  an  inner  Word,  of  an  internal  revelation 
from  God  •  and  overlooking  the  natural  corruption  of  their 
liearts,  they  gave  way  to  all  the  mtoxieatlon  of  spiritual 
pride,  and  fended  they  were  saints. 

"  T^  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  but  a  dead  letter,* 
said  Luther,  "  and  they  all  began  to  cry,  The  Spirit !  the 
Spirit !  But  most  assuredly  I  will  not  follow  where  their 
spirit  leads  them.  May  God  of  his  mercy  preserve  me  from 
a  Church  in  which  there  are  none  but  saints.*  I  desire  t<j 
dwell  with  the  humble,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  who  know  and 
feel  their  sins,  and  who  groan  and  cry  continually  to  God 
from  the  bottom  of  theur  hearts  to  obtain  his  consolation 
and  ffupport."  These  wwds  of  Luther's  have  great  depth 
of  meaning,  and  point  out  the  diange  that  was  taking  place 
in  his  views  as  to  tiie  nature  of  the  Church.  They  indicate 
at  the  same  time  how  contrary  were  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  rebels  to  those  of  the  Reformation. 

The  most  notorious  of  these  en1|iusiasts  was  Thomas 
Munzer;  he  was  not  devoid  of  talent^  had  read  his  Bible, 
was  zealous,  and  might  have  done  good,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  his  agitated  thoughts  and  find  peace  of  heart 
But  as  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  was  wanting  in  true 
humility,  he  was  possessed  with  a  desire  of  reforming  the 
world,  and  fotgot^  as  aO  enthusiasts  do,  that  .the  reformation 
should  begin  with  himself.  Some  mystical  writings  that  he 
had  read  in  his  youth  had  giveif  a  false  direction  to  his 
mind.    He  first  appeared  at  Zwickau,  quitted  Wittemberg^ 

*^  X)et  JMLrttiheTzigb  Gott  behute  mick  jiEi  fur  der  ckristlieheit  Virobe^ 
dan2ieit(4H«ilig»tkid.    OaJohni,2.    L.  Op^  (W.)  vii.  1460. 
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after  Luther's  return,  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  part  he 
vras  playing,  and  became  pastor  of  the  small  town  of 
Alstadt  in  Thuringia.  He  could  not  long  remain  quiet,  and 
accused  the  reformers  of  founding,  by  their  adherence  to  the 
letter,  a  new  popery,  and  of  forming  churches  which  were 
not  pure  and  holy. 

''  Luther,"  said  he,  "  has  delivered  men's  consciences  from 
the  yoke  of  the  pope,  but  he  has  left  them  in  a  carnal  liberty, 
and  not  led  them  in  spirit  towards  God."* 

He  considered  himself  as  called  of  God  to  remedy  this  great 
evil.  The  revelations  of  the  Spirit  were  in  his  eyes  the 
means  by  which  his  reform  was  to  be  effected.  "  He  who 
possesses  this  Spirit,"  said  he,  '' possesses  the  true  faith, 
although  he  should  never  see  the  Scriptures  in  his  life. 
Heathens  and  Turks  are  better  fitted  to  receive  it  than  many 
Christians  who  style  us  enthusiasts."  It  was  Luther  whom  he 
here  had  in  view.  "  To  receive  this  Spirit  we  must  mortify 
the  flesh,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  wear  tattered  clothing, 
let  the  heard  grow,  be  of  a  sad  countenance,  keep  siience,f 
retire  into  desert  places,  and  supplicate  God  to  give  us  a 
sign  of  his  favour.  Then  God  will  come  and  speak  with 
us,  as  formerly  He  spoke  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
If  He  were  not  to  do  so,  He  would  not  deserve  our  atten- 
tion.} I  have  received  from  God  the  commission  to  gather 
together  his  elect  into  a  holy  and  eternal  aUiance." 

The  agitation  and  ferment  which  were  at  work  in  men's 
minds  were  but  too  favourable  to  the  dissemination  of  these 
enthusiastic  ideas.  Man  loves  the  marvellous,  and  whatever 
flatters  his  pride.  Munzer,  having  persuaded  a  part  of  his 
flock  to  adopt  his  views,  abolished  ecclesiastical  singing 
and  all  other  ceremonies.  He  maintained  that  obedience  to 
princes  "  void  of  understanding,"  was  at  once  to  serve  God 
and  BeliaL  Then  marching  out  at  the  head  of  his  pa- 
rishioners to  a  chapel  in  the  vicinity  of  Alstadt,  whither 
pilgrims  from  all  quarters  were  accustomed  to  resort,  he 

*  Fiihrete'ffle  nicht  weiter  in  Geist  und  zu  Gott.    L.  Opp  xix.  294. 

t  Saur  sehen,  den  Bart  nicht  abschneiden.    Ibid. 

t  Mnnzer'B  lan^cuai^e  Is  low  And  impious :  £r  wollt  in  Goti  scheusMa 
n^^&n  «r  nicht  mit  ihm  xedet,  wie  mit  Abxfthun.  Hist,  of  Mnnier  by  Mfi* 
^ettkovL.    Ibid.  295. 
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pidkd  it  dowD.  After  this  exploit,  being  compeQed  to  leave 
tlutt  neighbourhood,  he  wandered  abont  (Sennany,  and  went 
as  Car  as  Switzerland,  carrTing  with  him,  and  commnnicat- 
ittg  to  an  who  would  listen  to  him,  the  plan  of  a  general 
rerolntion.  Everywhere  he  found  men's  minds  prepared; 
he  threw  gonpowder  on  the  burning  coals,  and  the  explosion 
forthwith  took  place. 

Lnther,  who  had  rejected  the  warlike  enterprises  of  Sickcn- 
gen,*  could  not  be  led  away  by  the  tumultuous  movements 
of  the  peasantry.  Fortunately  for  social  order,  the  Grospel 
preserved  him;    for  what  ¥rould  have  happened  had  he 

carried  his  extensive  influence  into  their  camp? He 

ever  firmly  maintuned  the  distinction  between  secular  and 
spiritual  things;  he  continually  repeated  that  it  was  im- 
mortal souls  which  Christ  emancipated  by  his  Word ;  and 
if,  with  one  hand,  he  attacked  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
with  the  other  he  upheld  with  equal  power  the  authority  of 
princes.  "  A  Cliristian,"  s^d  he,  "  should  endure  a  hxmdred 
deaths,  rather  than  meddle  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
revolt  of  the  peasants."  He  wrote  to  the  elector :  "  It 
causes  me  especial  joy  that  these  enthusiasts  themselves 
boast,  to  all  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  them,  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  us.  The  Spirit  urges  them  on,  say  they ;  and 
I  reply,  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  for  he  bears  no  other  fruit  than 
the  pillage  of  convents  and  churches ;  the  greatest  highway 
robbers  upon  earth  might  do  as  much." 

At  the  same  time,  Luther,  who  desired  that  others  should 
enjoy  the  liberty  he  claimed  for  himself,  dissuaded  the  prince 
from  all  measures  of  severity :  "  Let  them  preach  what  they 
please,  and  against  whom  they  please,"  said  he ;  "  for  it  is 
the  Word  of  God  that  must  march  in  front  of  the  battle  and 
fight  against  them.  If  their  spirit  be  the  true  Spirit,  he  will 
not  fear  our  severity ;  if  ours  is  the  true  one,  he  will  not  fear 
their  violence.  Let  us  leave  the  spirits  to  struggle  and  con* 
tend  with  one  auother.f  Perhaps  some  persons  may  be  led 
astray ;  there  is  no  battle  without  wounds ;  but  he  who  fight- 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  137. 

•f  Mftn  luse  die  Geiater  anf  einmder  platna  nnd  tretfeo.  L.  Epp.  H 
547. 
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eth  faithfully  shall  he  crowned.  Neyertheless,  if  thej  desire 
to  take  up  the  sword,  let  your  highness  forhid  it,  and  order 
them  to  quit  the  country." 

The  Insurrection  hegan  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Danuhe,  so  frequently  the  theatre  of  popular 
commotions.  On  the  19th  of  July  1524,  some  Thurgovian 
peasants  rose  against  the  Ahbot  of  Reichenau,  who  would 
not  acoord  them  an  evangelical  preacher.  Erelong  thousands 
were  collected  round  the  small  town  of  Tengen,  to  liberate  an 
ecclesiastic  who  was  there  imprisoned.  The  revolt  spread 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  Swabia  as  far  as  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  In 
the  month  of  January  1525,  all  these  countries  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion. 

About  the  end  of  this  month,  the  peasants  published  a 
declaration  in  twelve  articles,  in  which  they  claimed  the 
liberty  of  choosing  their  own  pastors,  the  abolition  of  small 
tithes,  of  slavery,  and  of  fines  on  inheritance,  the  right  to 
hunt,  fish,  and  cut  wood,  &c.  Each  demand  was  backed  by 
a  passage  from  Holy  Writ,  and  they  s^d  in  conclusion,  ^  If 
we  are  deceived,  let  Luther  correct  us  by  Scripture." 

The  opinions  of  the  Wittemberg  divines  were  consulted. 
Luther  and  Melancthon  delivered  theirs  separately,  and  they 
both  gave  evidence  of  the  difference  of  their  characters. 
Melancthon,  who  thought  every  kind  of  disturbance  a  crime, 
oversteps  the  limits  of  his  usual  gentleness',  and  cannot  find 
language  strong  enough  to  express  his  indignation.  The 
peasants  are  criminals,  against  whom  he  invokes  all  ilws 
human  and  Divine.  If  friendly  negotiation  is  unavailing,  the 
magistrates  should  hunt  them  down,  as  if  they  were  robbers 
and  assassins.  "  And  yet,"  adds  he  (and  we  require  at  least 
one  feature  to  remind  us  of  Melancthon),  "  let  them  take 
pity  on  the  orphans  when  having  recourse  to  the  penalty  of 
death  I" 

Luther's  opinion  of  the  revolt  was  the  same  as  Melanc- 
thon's ;  but  he  had  a  heart  that  beat  for  the  miseries  of  the 
people.  On  this  occasion  he  manifested  a  dignified  impar- 
tiality, and  spoke  the  truth  frankly  to  both  parties.  He  first 
addressed  the  princes,  and  more  especially  the  bishops : — 
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**  It  is  yon,"  said  be,  "  who  are  the  cause  of  this  revolt ,  it 
is  jour  clamours  against  the.  Gospel,  your  guilty  oppressions 
of  the  poor,  that  have  driven  the  people  to  despair.  It  is  not 
the  peasants,  my  dear  Lords,  that  rise  up  against  you, — ^it  is 
God  himself  who  opposes  your  madness.*  The  peasants  are 
but  the  instruments  he  employs  to  humble  you.  Do  not 
imagine  you  can  escape  the  punishment  he  is  preparing  for 
you.  Even  should  you  have  succeeded  in  destroying  all 
these  peasants,  God  is  able  from  the  very  stones  to  raise  up 
others  to  chastise  your  pride.  If  I  desired  revenge,  I  might 
laugh  in  my  sleeve,  and  look  on  while  the  peasants  were 
carrying  on  their  work,  or  even  increase  their  fury ;  but  may 

Gt)d  preserve  me  from  such  thoughts! My  dear  Lords, 

put  away  your  indignation,  treat  these  poor  peasants  as  a 
man  of  sense  treats  people  who  are  drunk  or  insane.  Quiet 
these  commotions  by  mildness,  lest  a  conflagration  should 
arise  and  bum  all  Germany.  Among  these  twelve  articles 
there  are  certain  demands  which  are  just  and  equitable." 

This  prologue  was  calculated  to  conciliate  the  peasants' 
confidence  in  Luther,  and  to  make  them  listen  patiently  to 
the  truths  he  had  to  tell  them.  He  represented  to  them  that 
the  greater  number  of  their  demands  were  well  founded ;  but 
that  to  revolt  was  to  act  like  heathens ;  that  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  is  to  be  patient,  not  to  fight ;  that  if  they  persisted 
in  revolting  against  the  Gospel  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel, 
he  should  look  upon  them  as  more  dangerous  enemies  than 
the  pope.  "  Ilie  pope  and  the  emperor,*'  continued  he,  "  com- 
bineS  against  me ;  but  the  more  they  blustered  the  more  did 

the  Gospel  gain  ground And  why  was  this?    Because 

I  have  never  drawn  the  sword  or  called  for  vengeance ;  be- 
cause I  never  had  recourse  to  tumult  or  insurrection :  I  relied 
Wholly  upon  God,  and  placed  everything  in  His  almighty 
hands.  Christians  fight  not  with  swords  or  arquebuses,  but 
with  sufferings  and  with  the  cross.  Christ,  their  Captain^ 
handled  not  the  sword he  was  hung  upon  a  tree." 

But  to  no  purpose  did  Luther  employ  this  christian  lan- 
guage.   The  i)eople  were  too  much  excited  by  the  fanatical  . 
speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  to  listen,  as  of 
*  Gott  ist's  selber  der  setzt  sich  wider  eueh.    L.  0pp.  xix.  254 
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old,  to  the  words  of  the  reformer.  "  He  is  playing  the 
hypocrite,^  said  they;  "he  flatters  the  nobles.  He  has 
declared  war  against  the  pope,  and  yet  wishes  us  to  submit 
to  our  oppressors." 

The  revolt,  instead  of  dying  away,  became  more  formidable. 
At  Weinsberg,  Count  Louis  of  Helfenstein  and  the  seventy 
men  tinder  his  orders  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  rebels. 
A  body  of  peasants  drew  up  with  their  pikes  lowered,  whilst 
others  drove  the  count  and  his  soldiers  against  this  wall  of 
steel.*  The  wife  of  the  wretched  Helfen  stein,  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  holding  an  infant  two  years 
old  in  her  arms,  knelt  before  them,  and  with  loud  cries  begged 
for  her  husband's  Kfe,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  arrest  this 
march  of  murder ;  a  boy  who  had  been  in  the  count's  service, 
and  had  joined  the  rebels,  capered  gaily  before  him,  and 
played  the  dead  march  upon  his  fife,  as  if  le  had  been  lead- 
ing his  Victims  in  a  dance.  All  perished;  the  child  was 
wounded  in  its  mother's  arms ;  and  she  herself  thrown  upon 
a  dung-cart,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Heilbrunn. 

At  the  liews  of  these  cruelties,  a  cry  of  horror  was  heard 
from  the  friends  .of  the  Reformation,  and  Luther's  feeling 
heart  underwent  a  terrible  conflict.  On  the  one  hand  the 
peasants,  ridiculing  his  advice,  pretended  to  receive  revela- 
tions from  heaven,  made  an  hnpious  use  of  the  threatenings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  proclaimed  an  equality  of  ranks  and  a 
community  of  goods,  defended  their  cause  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  indulged  in  barbarous  atrocities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  asked  the  reformer, 
with  a  malicious  sneer,  if  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  easier 
to  kindle  a  fire  than  to  extinguish  it.  Shocked  at  these 
excesses,  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  they  might  check  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  Luther  hesitated  no  longer,  no  longer 
temporized  ;  he  inveighed  against  the  insurgents  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  character,  and  perhaps  overstepped 
the  just  bounds  within  which  he  should  have  contained 
himself. 

**  The  peasants,"  said  he,  "  commit  three  horrible  sins 
against  God  and  man,  and  thus  deserve  the  death  of  body 
*  tTn<f  la^^trdehOf^eU  (fnfch  die  Spiesse.    Matherins,  p.  46. 
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sad  boqL  Fint,  they  rerolt  against  their  magistrates  to 
whom  they  have  sworn  fidelity ;  next,  they  rob  and  plunder 
convents  and  castles ;  and  lastly,  they  veil  their  crimes  with 
the  doak  of  the  GrospeL  If  you  do  not  put  a  mad  dog  to 
death,  yon  will  perish,  and  all  the  country  with  you.  Wh6- 
ever  is  killed  fighting  for  the  magistrates  will  be  a  true 
martyr,  if  he  has  fought  with  a  good  conscience."  Luther 
then  gives  a  powerful  description  of  the  guilty  violence  of  the 
peasants  who  force  simple  and  peaceable  men  to  join  their 
alliance,  and  thus  drag  them  to  the  same  condemnation. 
He  then  adds :  "  For  this  reason,  my  dear  Lords,  help,  save, 
deliver,  have  pity  on  these  poor  people.    Let  every  one 

strike,  pierce,  and  kill,  who  is  able K  thou  diest,  thou 

canst  not  meet  a  happier  death ;  for  thou  diest  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  to  save  thy  neighbour  from  hell.''* 

Neither  gentleness  nor  violence  could  arrest  the  popular 
torrent  The  church-bells  were  no  longer  rung  for  divine 
service;  whenever  their  deep  and  prolonged  sounds  were 
heard  in  the  fields,  it  was  the  tocsin,  and  all  ran  to  arms. 
The  people  of  the  Black  Forest  had  rallied  round  John  Muller 
of  Bulgenbach.  With  an  imposing  aspect,  covered  with  a  red 
cloak,  and  wearing  a  red  cap,  this  leader  boldly  advanced 
from  village  to  village  followed  by  the  peasantry.  Behind 
him,  on  a  waggon  decorated  with  ribands  and  branches  of 
trees,  was  raised  the  tricolor  flag,  black,  red^  and  white, — '> 
the  signal  of  revolt.  A  herald,  dressed  in  the  same  colours, 
read  the  twelve  articles,  and  invited  the  people  to  join  in  the 
rebellion.  Whoever  refused  was  banished  from  the  com- 
munity. 

Erelong  this  march,  which  at  first  was  peaceable,  became 
more  disquieting.  '^  We  must  compel  the  lords  to  submit 
to  our  alliance,"  exclaimed  they.  Aud  to  induce  them  to  do 
so,  they  plundered  the  granaries,  emptied  the  cellars,  drew  the 
seigneurial  fish-ponds,  demolished  the  castles  of  the  nobles 
who  resisted,  and  burnt  the  convents.  Opposition  had  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  those  rude  men ;  equality  no  longer 
satisfied  them ;  they  thirsted  for  blood,  and  swore  to^iut  to 
death  every  man  who  wore  a  spur. 

«  Peinen  N&cfaston  la  zetten  ang  dor  HttOa.    Ii.Opp.zix.99S. 
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At  the  approach  of  the  peasants,  th(^  dties  that  were 
unable  to  resist  them  opened  their  gates  and  joined  them* 
In  whatever  place  they  entered,  they  pulled  down  the 
images  and  broke  the  crucifixes ;  armed  women  paraded 
the  streets  and  threatened  the  monks.  If  they  were  defeated 
in  one  quarter,  they  assembled  again  in  another,  and  brayed 
the  most  fonnidable  forces.  A  eommittee  of  peasants  was 
established  at  Heilbrunn.  The  Counts  of  Lowenstein  were 
taken  prisoners,  dressed  in  a  smock-frock,  and  then,  a  white 
staff  having  been  placed  in  their  hands,  they  were  compelled 
to  swear  to  the  twelve  articles.  '^  Brother  George,  and  thou, 
brother  Albert,*'  said  a  tinker  of  Ohringen  to  the  Counts  of 
Hohenlohe,  who  had  gone  to  their  camp,  *^  swear  to  conduct 
yourselves  as  our  brethren ;  for  you  also  are  now  peasants ; 
joji  are  no  longer  lords."  Equality  of  rank,  the  dream  of 
many  democrats,  was  established  in  aristocratic  Germany. 

I^y  nobles,  some  through  fear,  others  from  ambition, 
then  joined  the  insurgents.  The  Dunous  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  finding  his  vassals  refuse  to  obey  him,  desired  to 
flee  to  tbe  Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  his  wife,  who  was  lying-in, 
wishing  to  keep  him  near  her,  concealed  the  elector's  answer. 
Goetz,  b-eing  closely  pursued,  was  compelled  to  put  himself 
at  the  bead  of  the  rebel  army.  On  the  7th  of  May  the 
peasants  entered  Wurtzburg,  where  the  citizens  received  them 
with  acclamations.  The  forces  of  the  princes  and  knights  of 
Swabia  and  Franconia,  which  had  assembled  in  this  city, 
evacuated  it,  and  retired  in  confusion  to  the  citadel,  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  nobility. 

But  the  movement  had  ahready  extended  to  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Spires,  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  and  Hesse  ac-* 
cepted  the  twelve  articles,  and  the  peasants  threatened  Ba- 
varia, Westphalia,  the  Tyrol,  Saxony,  and  Lorraine.  The 
Margrave  of  Baden,  having  rejected  the  articles,  was  com- 
pelled to  flee.  The  coadjutor  of  Fulda  acceded  to  them  with 
a  smile.  The  smaller  towns  said,  they  had  no  lances  with 
which  to  oppose  the  insurgents.  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Frank- 
fort obtained  the  liberties  which  they  had  claimed. 

An  immense  revolution  was  preparing  in  all  the  empire. 
Ilie  ecclesiastical  and  secular  privileges,  that  bore  so  heavily 
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on  tbe  peasants,  were  to  be  suppressed ;  the  possessions  of 
the  clergy  were  to  be  secularized,  to  indemnify  tbe  princes 
and  provide  for  the  wants  of  tbe  empire ;  taxes  were  to  bo 
abolished,  with  the  exception  of  a  tribute  payable  erery  ten 
years;  the  imperial  power  was  to  subsist  alone,  as  being 
recognised  by  the  New  Testament ;  all  the  other  princes  were 
to  cease  to  reign ;  sixty-four  free  tribunals  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, in  which  men  of  all  classes  should  have  a  seat ;  all 
ranks  were  to  return  to  their  primitive  condition ;  the  clergy 
were  to  be  henceforward  merely  the  pastors  of  tbe  churches ; 
princes  and  knights  were  to  be  simply  the  defenders  of  the 
weak ;  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  only  one  kind  of  money  was  to  be  coined  through- 
out the  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  had  shaken  off  their  first  lethargy, 
and  Greorge  von  TVuchsess,  commander-in-chief  of  the  im- 
perial army,  was  advancing  on  the  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  On  the  2d  of  May  he  defeated  the  peasants  at 
Beblingen,  marched  on  the  town  of  Weinsberg,  where  the 
unhappy  Count  of  Helfenstein  had  perished,  burnt  and  razed 
it  to  the  ground,  giving  orders  that  the  ruins  should  be  left 
as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  treason  of  its  inhabitants. 
At  Ffirfeld  he  united  with  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  and  all  three  moved  towards  Franconia. 

The  Frauenburg,  the  citadel  of  Wurtzburg,  held  out  for 
the  princes,  and  the  main  army  of  the  peasants  still  lay  be- 
fore its  walls.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  Truchsess'  march, 
they  resolved  on  an  assault,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  on 
the  15th  of  May,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  tricolor  flag 
was  unfurled,  and  the  peasants  rushed  to  the  attack  with 
horrible  shouts.  Sebastian  von  Rotenhan,  one  of  the  waAnest 
partisans  of  the  Reformation,  was  governor  of  the  castle. 
He  had  put  the  fortress  in  a  formidable  state  of  defence,  and 
having  exhorted  the  garrison  to  repel  the  assault  with  courage,- 
the  soldiers,  holding  up  three  Angers,  had  all  sworn  to  do  so. 
A  most  terrible  conflict  then  took  place.  To  the  vigour  and 
despair  of  the  insurgents  the  fortress  replied  from  its  walls 
and  towers  by  petards,^8howers  of  sulphur  and  boiling  piteh, 
and  the  discharges  of  artillery.    The  peasants,  thus  struck 
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bj  iheir  unseen  enemies,  were  staggered  for  a  moment ;  bat 
in  an  instant  tbeir  fnry  grew  more  yiolent  The  straggle 
was  prolonged  as  the  night  advanced.  The  fortress,  lit  ap 
by  a  thousand  battle-fires,  appeared  in  the  darkness  Uke  a 
towering  giant,  who,  vomiting  flames,  struggled  alone  amidst 
the  roar  of  thunder  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire  against 
the  ferocious  valour  of  these  funois  hordes.  Two  hoars 
after  midnight  the  peasants  withdrew,  having  failed  in  all 
their  efforts. 

They  now  tried  to  enter  into  negotiations,  either  with  the 
garrison  or  with  Truchsess,  who  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  army.  But  this  was  going  out  of  their  path;  violence 
and  victory  alone  could  «ive  them.  After  some  little  hesi- 
tation, they  resolvp4  to  march  against  the  imperial  forces, 
but  the  cavalry  and  artillery  made  terrible  havoc  in  their 
ranks.  At  Konigshofen,  and  afterwards  at  Engelstadt,  those 
unfortunate  creatures  were  totally  defeated.  The  princes, 
nobles,  and  bishops,  abusing  their  victory,  indulged  in  the 
most  unprecedented  cruelties.  The  prisoners  were  hung  on 
the  trees  by  the  wayside.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who 
had  run  away,  now  returned,  traversed  his  diocese  accom- 
panied by  executioners,  and  watered  it  alike  with  the  blood 
of  the  reT)els  and  of  the  peaceful  friends  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  The  Margrave  Casimir  of  Anspach  put  out  the  eyes  of 
eighty-five  insurgents,  who  had  sworn  that  their  eyes  should 
never  look  upon  that  prince  again ;  and  he  cast  this  troop  of 
blinded  individuals  upon  the  world,  who  wandered  up  and 
down,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  groping  along,  tottering, 
and  begging  their  bread.  The  wretched  boy,  who  had  played 
the  dead-march  on  his  fife  at  the  murder  of  Helfenstein,  was 
chained  to  a  post ;  a  fire  was  "kindled  around  him,  and  the 
knights  looked  on  lailghing  at  his  horrible  contortions. 

Ptiblic  worship  was  ever3rwhere  restored  in  its  ancient  forms. 
The  most  flourishing  and  populous  districts  of  the  empire 
exhibited  to  those  who  travelled  through  them  nothing  but 
^ps  of  dead  bodies  and  smoking  ruins.  Fifty  thousand 
Q^ex^  had  perished,  and  the  people  loataearly  everywhere  the 
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little  liberty  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.    Such  was  the  ho{-       j 
ribie  termination  of  this  revolt  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
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But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ger- 
many. Munzer,  after  having  traversed  a  part  of  Switzerland, 
Alsace,  and  Swabia,  had  again  directed  his  steps  towards 
Saxony.  A  few  citizens  of  Mulhausen,  in  Thuringia,  had 
invited  him  to  their  city,  and  elected  him  their  pastor.  The 
town-council  having  resisted,  Munzer  deposed  it  and  nomi- 
nated another,  consisting  of  his  friends,  with  himself  at 
their  head«  Full  of  contempt  for  that  Christ,  ^^  sweet  as 
honey,"  whom  Luther  preached,  and  being  resolved  to  employ 
the  most  energetic  measures,  he  exclaimed :  "  Like  Joshua, 
we  must  put  all  the  Canaanites  to  the  sword."  He  esta- 
blished a  community  of  goods,  and  pillaged  the  convents.* 
"  Munzer,"  wrote  Luther  to  AmsdoHf  on  the  11th  of  April 
1525,  ^*  Munzer  is  not  only  pastor,  but  king  and  emperor  oi 
Mulhausen."  The  poor  no  longer  worked ;  if  any  one  needed 
com  or  cloth,  he  went  and  demanded  it  of  some  rich  man; 
if  the  latter  rtfused,  the  poor  man  took  it  by  force ;  if  he  re- 
sisted, he  was  hung.  As  Mulhausen  was  an  independent 
city,  Munzer  was  able  to  exercise  his  power  for  nearly  a  year 
without  opposition.  The  revolt  in  the  south  of  Germany 
led  him  to  imagine  that  it  was  time  to  extend  his  new  king* 
dom.  He  had  a  number  of  heavy  guns  cast  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  peasantry  and 
miners  of  Mansfeldt  '^  How  long  will  you  sleep  ?"  said  be 
to  them  in  a  fanatical  proclamation.  '^  Arise  and  fight  tbe 
*  Omnia  limiil  eommimia.    h,  Opp.  xiz.  892. 
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battle  of  the  Lord!  The  time  is  come.  France,  G^ennany, 
and  Italy  are  moring.    On,  on,  on ! — Dran,  Dran,  Dran  I 

Heed  not  the  groans  of  the  impious  ones.    They  will 

implore  you  like  children;   but  be  pitiless. — Dran,  Dran, 

Dran  I The  fire  is  burning :  let  your  sword  be  ever  warm 

with  blood.* — Dran,  Dran,  Dran  I Work  while  it  is  yet 

day."  The  letter  was  signed  "  Mumzeb,  servant  of  God 
against  the  wicked." 

The  country  people,  thirsting  for  plunder,  flocked  round 
his  standard.  Throughout  all  the  districts  of  Mansfeldt, 
Stolberg,  and  Schwartzburg  in  Hesse,  and  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  the  peasantry  rose  in  insurrection.  The  con- 
vents of  Michelstein,  Ilsenburg,  Walkenried,  Rossleben,  and 
many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hartz,  or  in  the  plains 
of  Thuringia,  were  devastated.  At  Reinhardsbrunn,  which 
Luther  had  visited,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  landgraves 
were  profaned,  and  the  library  destroyed. 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Wittemberg  some 
anxiety  was  felt.  Those  doctors,  who  had  feared  neither  the 
emperor  nor  the  pope,  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  madman. 
They  were  always  on  the  watch  for  news,  and  every  step  of 
the  rebels  was  counted.  "  We  are  here  in  great  danger," 
said  Melancthon.  ^  If  Munzer  succeeds,  it  is  all  over  witJi 
us,  unless  Christ  should  rescue  us.  Munzer  advances  with 
a  worse  than  Scythian  cruelty,-}-  and  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
peat his  dreadful  threats." 

The  pious  elector  had  long  hesitated  what  he  should  do. 
Munzer  had  exhorted  him  and  all  the  princes  to  be  con- 
verted, because  (said  he)  their  hour  was  com# ;  and  he  had 
signed  these  letters :  "  Munzer,  armed  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon."  Frederick  would  have  desired  to  reclaun  these 
misguided  men  by  gentle  measures.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
when  he  was  dangerously  ill,  he  had  written  to  his  brother 
John :  "  We  may  have  given  these  wretched  people  more 
than  one  cau^e  for  insurrection.  Alas!  the  poor  are  op- 
pressed in  many  ways  by  their  spiritual  and  temporal 

*  liMflet  ener  Schwerdt  nicht  kalt  werden  Ton  Bint.  L.  Opp.  zix.  28A 
f  Monoerns  pins  qnam  Soyfhioam  emdelitatem  pro  le  ftrt.    Cok^ 
Bir.L741 
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lords.*  And  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  the' humili- 
ation, the  revolations,  the  dalligers  to  which  he  would  expose 
himself,  unless  be  promptly  stifled  the  rebellion,  he  replied: 
"  Hitherto  I  have  been  a  mighty  elector,  having  chariots  and 
horses  in  abundance ;  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  to  take  them 
from  me  now,  I  will  go  on  foof* 

The  youthful  Philip,  landgraye  of  Hesse,  was  the  first  of 
the  princes  who  took  up  arms.  His  knights  and  soldiers 
swore  to  live  and  die  with  him.  After  pacifying  his  own 
states,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Saxony.  On  their 
side,  Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother,  ^  Duke  Greorge  of 
Saxony,  and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  advanced  and 
united  their  troops  with  those  of  Hesse.  The  peasants, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  this  army,  fled  to  a  small  hill,  where, 
without  any  discipline,  without  arms,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  courage,  they  formed  a  rampart  with  their  waggons. 
Munzer  had  not  even  prepared  ammunition  for  his  large 
guns.  No  succours  appeared ;  the  rebels  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  army ;  they  lost  all  confidence.  The  princes,  taking 
pity  on  them,  oflered  them  propositions  which  they  i^peared 
willing  to  accept  Upon  tills  Munzer  had  recourse  to  the 
most  powerful  lever  that  enthusiasm  can  put  in  motion. 
"To-day  we  shall  behold  the  arm  of  the  Lord,"  said  he, 
"and  all  our  enemies  shall  be  destroyed."  At  this  moment 
a  rainbow  appeared  over  their  heads ;  the  fanatical  host, 
who  carried  a  rainbow  on  their  flags,  beheld  in  it  a  sure 
prognostic  of  the  Divine  protection.  Munzer  took  advan- 
tage of  it:  "Fear  nothing,"  said  he  to  the  citizens  and 
peasants ;  "  I  will  catch  all  their  balls  in  my  sleeve."  f  At 
the  same  time  he  cruelly  put  to  death  a  young  gentleman, 
Matemus  von  Geholfen,  an  envoy  from  the  princes,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  insurgents  of  all  hope  of  pardon. 

The  landgrave,  having  assembled  his  horsemen,  said  to 
them :  "  I  well  know  that  we  princes  are  often  in  fault,  for 
we  are  but  men ;  but  God  commands  all  men  to  honour  the 
powers  that  be.    Let  us  save  our  wives  and  children  frow 

*  So  ifoUe  er  hiIlkunft^  zu  Fuflsxeben.    Seek.  p.  685. 
L.  0pp.  xix.  297. 
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the  fiuy  o|  these  murderers.  The  Lord  will  gire  na  the 
victory,  for  he  has  said :  Wh4»oeter  resUuth  the  power ^  re- 
iisteth  the  ordinance  of  GodJ"  Philip  then  gave  the  signal  of 
attack.  It  was  the  15th  of  May  1525.  The  anny  was  imt 
in  motion ;  hut  the  peasant  host  stood  immovable,  singing 
the  hymn,  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,**  and  waiting  for  Heaven  to 
declare  in  their  favour.  The  artillery  soon  broke  down  their 
mde  rampart,  carrying  dismay  and  death  into  the  midst 
of  the  insurgents.  Their  fanaticism  and  courage  at  onoe 
forsook  them ;  they  were  seized  with  a  panic-terror,  and  ran 
away  in  disorder.    Five  thousand  perished  in  the  flight. 

After  th^  battle  the  princes  and  their  victorious  troops 
entered  Frank^ihausen.'  A  soldier,  who  had  gon^into  a 
loft  in  the  house  where  he  was  quartered,  found  a  man  in 
bed.*  "  Who  art  thou,"  asked  he ;  "  art  thou  one  of  the 
rebels  ?"  Then  observing  a  pocket-book,  he  took  it  up,  and 
found  several  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Munser.  ''  Art 
thou  Munzer?"  demanded  the  trooper.  The  sick  man 
answered  ^  No."  But  as  the  soldier  uttered  dreadful  threats^ 
Miinzer,  for  it  was  really  he,  confessed  who  he  was.  ''  Thou 
art  my  prisoner,"  said  the  horseman*  Whe9  Munzer  was 
taken  before  Duke  George  and  the  landgrave,  he  persevered 
in  saying  that  he  was  right  to  chastise  the  princes,  since 
they  opposed  the  Gospel  '^  Wretched  man !"  replied  they, 
^' think  of  all  those  of  whose  death  you  have  been  the 
cause."  But  he  answered,  smiling  in  the  midst  of  his 
anguish:  ''They  would  have  it  sol"  He  took  the  sacra- 
ment under  one  kind,  and  was  beheaded  at  the  same  time 
with  Pfeiffer,  his  lieutenant  Mulhausen  was  taken,  and  the 
peasants  were  loaded  with  chains. 

A  nobleman  having  observed  among  the  crowd  of  prison- 
ers a  peasant  of  favourable  appearance,  went  up  and  said  to 
him :  "Well,  my  man,  which  government  do  you  like  best 
— that  of  the  peasants  or  of  the  princes  ?"  The  poor  fellow 
made  answer  with  a  deep  sigh :  "  Ah,  my  lord,  no  knife  cuts 
so  deep  as  th»  rule  of  peasant  over  his  fellows."  f- 

*  So  findet  cr  einoi  am  Beit. 

t  Kein  Mesaer  scherpfor  wbinLdflnnwaui  eia  Buir  dflsaadm  Hea 
wUd.    Math«!.  p.  48. 
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The  relics  iA  the  insurrection  w^e  quenched  in  blood; 
Duke  George,  in  particular,  acted  with  the  greatest  severity 
In  the  states  of  the  elector,  there  were  neither  executions 
nor  punishment.*  The  Word  of  God,  preached  in  all  its 
pnritj,  had  shown  its  power  to  restrain  the  tumultuous 
passions  of  the  people. 

From  the  very  beginning,  indeed,  Luther  had  not  ceased 
to  struggle  against  the  rebellion,  which  was,  in  his  fpinion^ 
the  forerunner  of  the  judgment-day.  Advice,  prayers,  and 
even  irony  had  not  been  spared.  At  the  end  of  the  articles 
drawn  up  at  Erfurth  by  the  rebels,  he  had^  subjoined,  as  a 
supplementary  article :  ''  Item,  The  following  article  has  been 
omitted.  Henceforward  the  honourable  council  shall  have 
nd  power;  it  shall  do  nothing;  it  shall  sit  like  an  idol  or  a 
log  of  wood ;  the  commonalty  shall  chew  its  food,  and  it 
shall  govern  with  its  hands  and  feet  tied;  henceforth  the 
waggon  shaU  guide  the  horses,  the  horses  shall  hold  the 
reins,  and  we  shall  go  on  admirably,  jn  conformity  with  the 
glorious  system  set  forth  in  these  articles.*' 

Luther  did  not  confine  himself  to  writing.  While  the 
disturbance  was  still  at  its  height,  he  quitted  Wittemberg 
and  went  through  some  of  the  districts  where  the  agitation 
was  greatest.  He  preached,  he  laboured  to  soften  his  hearers' 
hearts,  and  his  hand,  to  which  God  had  given  power,  turned 
aside,  quieted,  and  brought  back  the  impetuous  and  over- 
flowing torrents  into  their  natural  channels. 

In  every  quarter  the  doctors  of  the  Reformation  exerted  a 
similar  influence.  At  Halle,  Brentz  had  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  citizens  by  the  promises  of  God's  Word, 
and  four  thousand  peasants  had  fled  before  six  hundftd 
titizens.-]-  At  Ichterhausen,  a  mob  of  peasants  having  as- 
sembled with  an  intent  to  demolish  several  castles  and  put 
their  lords  to  death,  Frederick  Myconius  went  out  to  them 
alone,  and  such  was  the  power  of  his  words,  that  they  im- 
mediately abandoned  their  design.} 

*  Hio  nulla  camifieina,  naUum  finppliotam.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  752. 

t  Eoruxn  animos  fractos  et  perturbatos  Terbo  Dei  erezit.    M.  Adum 
Vit.Brentii,p.441. 

X  Agmen  instieonim  qui  conTenerant  ad  demoUendas  aroof,  osiot 
ciatioM  8i«  eompescuit.    M.  Adami  Vita  Fred.  Myoonii,  p.  178. 


ubxhbb'b  wamroAL  agoht.  ItT 

Scboh  wai  the  part  takm  hj  die  reformawaMl  tk^  tttm^ 
fnation  w  tfas  midst  of  tUB  revolt ;  tiwj  conteiMM  agaiaat  il 
witb  att  ihrir  raiglit,  with  tke  avoid  of  the  Word,  and  bom^ 
mamtained  Anmm  prindides  idndi  afeae,  in  evetj  age,  can 
preserve  order  and  (robjection  among  the  nationifi*  Aeeei4» 
ingfy,  Lather  asserted  that  if  the  power  of  sound  doctaine 
had  not  checked  the  fory  of  the  people,  the  revok  woidi  have 
extended  its  ravages  far  more  widely,  and  have  efreHlinnrn 
both  Chinch  and  State.  Evei7thhiglead*«ste.farihivelha$ 
these  melancholy  prognostics  would  httve  been  rediiaed. 

If  the  teferm^rs  thne  centeaded  a^^ainst  sedhjon,  it  was 
not  without  receiving  gnevons  weandsv  Thai  alend  Bgmsf 
which  Luther  had  icst  saftK^  in  faii  eett  ail  Erfvrth,  \Hh 
came  still  moie  serious  after  the  insnrteclion  of  the  peasants* 
No  great  change  takes  place  among  men  without  sbflWng 
en  the  part  of  Uiose  who  are  its  bistrinieDls.  The  birth  of 
Christianity  was  eflbcled  by  tke  agony  of  the  erais  ^  bnl  H# 
who  hnng  npcm  that  cross  addressed  theee  wotds  te  OMh 
of  his  disdples:  Are  y#  abU  to  dritA  0/  tki  cnpf^hat  I  lAeK 
drink  of^anitohe  bapUMed  ioith  the  iume  hapUm  tk&$  lam 
baptized  wiikf 

On  the  side  of  the  princes,  it  was  oon^naUy  repeated 
Uiat  Luther  and  his  doctrine  were  the  canst  of  the  revolt, 
and,  however  absurd  this  idea  may  be,  the  ndlmner  conld 
not  see  it  so  generally  entertamed  withent  experienefaig  the 
deepest  grief.  On  the  side  of  the  people,  Maaer  and  ail 
the  leaders  of  the  insmreetfieti  represenHed  hiBk  ae  a  vte 
bypocrite,  a  flatterer  of  the  great,*  and  these  ealuinalM  eaiiy 
obtained  belief.  The  violencd  with  whMl  Lmthev  had  d^ 
elared  against  the  rebels  had  disffleased  eiveMf  i&oderaie  mmk 
The  friends  of  Rome  exifHed;f  sSXi  yiman  agaHttl  Mm,  and 
he  bote  the  heavy  anger  of  his  thft«s.  Bm  his  gvewteii  td^ 
fiictioftt  was  to  behold  Ihe  woift:  of  heavM  thus  dragged  In 
the  mire,  and  classed  with  the  most  fanatical  projects.  Here 
he  felt  was  his  Gethsemane :  he  saw  the  bitter  cup  that  was 
presented  to  lum ;  and  foreboding  that  he  would  be  forsaken 

*  QiukI  Adnlfttor  prinoipuin  vocer.    L.  E^p.  U.  671* 
t  Gkmdent  papistse  de  itostro  diasidio.    Ibid.  612. 
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b^  aD|  ha  ezdaimed :  ^  Soon,  periisps,  I  aim  BhaU  be  abfe 
to  say:  AU  ye  shaU  be  of  ended  because  ofmeihU  night^* 

Yet  IB  the  midst  of  this  deep  hittemesfl,  he  preserved  his 
fidth :  ^  He  who  has  given  me  power  to  trample  the  enemy 
imder  foot,"  said  he,  '^  when  he  rose  up  against  me  like  a 
cmel  dragon  or  a  forioos  lion,  will  not  permit  this  enemy 
to  crash  me,  now  that  he  appears  before  me  with  the 
treacherous  glance  of  the  basilisk.-}-  I  groan  as  I  contem- 
plate those  calamities.  Often  have  I  asked  myseli^  whether 
it  wonld  not  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  papacy 
to  go  on  quietly,  rather  than  witness  the  occurrence  of  so 
many  troubles  and  seditions  in  the  worid.  But  no  I  it  is 
better  to  have  snatched  a  few  souls  from  the  jaws  of  the 
devil,  than  to  have  left  them  all  betweoi  his  murderous 
flwig8."t 

Now  terminated  the  revolution  in  Luther^s  mind  that  had 
begun  at  the  period  of  his  return  from  the  Wartburg.  The 
inner  life  no  longer  satisfied  him :  the  CSiureh  and  her  in- 
stitutions now  became  most  importsmt  in  his  eyes.  The 
boldness  with  which  he  had  thrown  down  everything  was 
checked  at  the  sight  of  still  more  sweeping  destructions ;  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  preserve,  govern,  and  build  up ;  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  bloodHBtained  ruins  with  which  the  peasant 
war  had  covered  all  Germany,  the  edifice  of  the  new  Church 
began  slowly  to  arise. 

These  disturbances  left  a  lasting  and  deep  impression  on 
men's  minds.  The  nations  had  been  struck  with  dismay. 
The  masses,  who  had  sought  in  the  Beformation  nothing 
but  political  reform,  withdrew  from  it  of  their  own  accord, 
when  they  saw  it  offered  th^n  spiritual  liberty  only. 
^"^  Luther's  opposition  to  the  peasants  was  his  renundatfon  of 
the  ephemeral  frivour  of  the  people.  A  seeming  tranquillity 
/     was  soon  established,  and  the  noise  of  enthusiasm  and 

•  Mfttt.  zzTi.  81.    L.£pp.ii671. 

t  Qui  cum  toiies  haoteniu  sab  p^dibns  meia  caloant  et  contriTit 
konem  et  draconem,  non  sinet  etiam  basilisciim  mper  me  oalcaxa 
Ibid. 

t  Es  iflt  be88er,eini|[;e  ans  dem  Raehen  des  Tenlbls  heraasieisfen.  L. 
Opp.  H.  Ed.  ix.  96L 
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fieditkm  was  followed  in  all  Geznuiny  by  a  Biienee  inspiroi 
by  terror.*  ♦ 

Thus  the  popular  passions,  the  cause  of  reyolution,  the 
interests  of  a  radical  equality,  were  quelled  in  the  empire ; 
but  the  Keformation  did  not  yield.  These  two  moyements, 
which  many  have  confounded  with  each  other,  were  clearly 
marked  out  by  the  difference  of  their  results.  The  insur- 
rection was  from  below;  the  Reformation  from  above.  A 
few  horsemen  and  cannons  were  sufficient  to  put  down  the 
one;  but  the  other  never  ceased  to  rise- in  strength  and 
vigour,  in  despite  of  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  empire  and 
the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

]>eftth  of  th«  JSleetor  Fnderiok— The   Plcmee  ud  the  RflibfiiMr— 
Boiiiui-«a(holio  AUianoo— Pluu  of  duurlos  the  Fifth— Dftii|;en. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  itself  appeared  as  if 
it  would  perish  in  the  gulf  that  had  swallowed  up  the  liber- 
lies  of  the  people.  A  melancholy  event  seemed  destined  to 
accelerate  its  falL  At  the  moment  when  the  princes  were 
marching  against  Munzer,  and  ten  days  before  his  defiBat, 
the  aged  Elector  of  Saxony,  that  man  whom  God  had  raised 
up  to  defend  the  Reformation  againit  all  dangers  from  with- 
out, descended  to  the  tomb. 

His  strength  diminished  day  by  day;  the  horrors  that 
accompanied  the  peasant  war  wrung  his  feeling  heart. 
"  Alas  r  exclaimed  he  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  it  were  God's 
will,  I  should  die  with  joy.  I  see  neither  love,  nor  truth, 
nor  faith,  nor  any  good  remaining  upon  earth."  f 

Averting  his  eyes  from  the  s  tru  ggles  then  prevailing  through- 
out Germsmy,  this  pious  prince,  who  was  at  that  time  residing 

*  £a  res  incnasit yuJ/^o  terrorcm  nt  nihil  usqnam  moreainr.   Corp 

ltef.i.752. 
i*  Noch  etwas  gutes  mehr  in  aer  Welt.    Seckend.  p.  70X 


MO  DEATH  OP  ^«S  ELfiCXa% 

« 

Ipihe  castle  of  Lochau^  tranquilly  prepared  to  depart.  On  the 
4th  of  May  he  called  for  his  chaplain,  tSe  fEuthfol  Spalatin : 
^  Yon  do  right  to  come  and  see  me,"  said  he  mildly,  as  the  * 
ehaplain  entered :  ^  for  it  is  our  dbtty  to  yisit  the  sick."  Then 
ordering  his  couch  to  be  wheeled  towards  the  table  near  which 
Spalatin  was  sitting,  he  bade  his  attendants  leare  the  room, 
and  then  affectionately  taking  his  friend's  hand,  spoke  wiS 
him  familiarly  about  Luther,  the  peasants,  and  his  approach- 
ing departure.  Spalatin  came  again  at  eight  in  the  erening ; 
the  aged  prince  then  unburdened  his  soul,  and  confessed 
his  sins  in  the  presence  of  God.  On  the  morrow,  it  was 
the  5th  of  May,  he  received  the  communion  under  both 
kinds.  No  member  of  his  family  was  near  him ;  his  brother 
and  his  nephew  were  gone  with  the  army ;  but  his  domestics 
stood  around  him,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  those 
times.  As  they  gazed  on  that  venerable  prince,  whom  it 
had  been  so  sweet  a  task  to  serve!,  they  all  burst  into  tears.* 
"  My  little  children,"  said  he  tenderly,  "  if  I  have  offended 
any  on*  of  you,  forgive  me  for  the  love  of  Grod ;  for  we 
princes  often  give  <^fiHiee  tp  Ihe  poor,  and  that  is  wrong." 
Thus  did  Frederick  obey  the  injunction  of  the  apostle: 
Let  him  thai  is  rich  rejoice  in  that  he  is  made  low  ;  because 
as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  anioay,\ 

Spalatin  did  not  leave  him  again ;  he  set  before  him  the 
rich  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pious  elector  drank  in 
its  powerful  consolations  with  indescribable  peace.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  ^as  no  longer  to  him  that  sword 
which  attacks  error,  following  it  up  wherever  it  may  he 
found,  and  after  a  vigorous  contest  triumphing  over  it  at 
last ;  it  fell  upon  his  heart  like  the  dew,  or  the  gentle  rdn, 
filling  it  with  Jiope  and  joy.  Frederick  had  forgotten  the 
present  world :  he  saw  nothing  but  God  and  eternity. 

Feeling  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  he  destroyed  a  wiH 
that  he  had  made  some  years  before,  and  in  which  he  had 
commended  his  soul  to  "  the  mother  of  God ;"  and  dictated 
another,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  holy  and  the  sole 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  "  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  siflij" 

*  Dass  alle  Umstehende  zum  weinen  bewegi....Seckeiid.  p.  702. 
t  James  i  10. 
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mid  dediared  liis  fiiB»  assurance  *^  that  he  ^ras  redeemed  9f 
the  precious  blood  cf  his  beloved  Saviour."*  He  then 
added :  ^'  I  can  say  no  more  I**  and  that  evening,  at  five 
o'clock,  he  quietly  fell  asleep.  "  He  was  a  child  of  peace," 
exclaimed  his  physician,  '^  and  in  peace  he  has  departed."--* 
i*  0  bitter  death  to  all  whom  he  has  left  behind  him !"  said 
Luthcr.f 

Luther,  who  was  then  travelling  through  Thuringia  to 
^  allay  the  excitement,  had  never  seen  the  elector,  except  at 
a  distance,  at  Worms  at  the  side  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  But 
tiiese  two  men  had  met  in  spirit  from  the  very  moment  the 
reformer  appeared.  Frederick  laboured  tot  nationality  and 
independence,  as  Luther  did  for  truth  and  reformatioit 
Unquestionably  the  Reformation  was  abote  all  things  a 
spiritual  work ;  but  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for  its  early 
success  that  it  should  be  linked  with  some  national  interest 
Accordingly  Luther  had  no  sooner  risen  up  against  indul- 
gences than  the  alliance  between  the  prince  and  the  monk 
was  taeitiy  concluded : — an  alliance  that  was  purely  moral, 
without  contract  or  writing,  or  even  words,  and  in  which 
the  strong  man  lent  no  aid  to  the  weak,  but  only  allowed 
him  to  act.  But  now  that  the  vigorous  oak  was  cut  down 
under  whofi»  shelter  the  Reformation  had  gradually  grown 
up, — ^now  that  the  enemies  of  die  Go&pel  were  everywhere 
manifesting  fresh  force  and  hatred,  and  that  its  supporters 
were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  or  remain  silent,  nothing 
seemed  able  to  defend  them  any  longer  against  the  sword  of 
those  who  were  pursuing  it  with  such  violence. 

The  confederates  of  Ratisbon,  who  had  conquered  the 
peasants  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  empire,  were  in  all 
parts  attacking  the  Reformation  and  the  revolt  alike.  At 
Wurtelxirg  and  at  Bamberg  they  put  to  death  many  of  the 
most  peaceable  citizens,  and  even  some  of  those  who  had 
fesistcd  the  peasants.  "  What  matters  it  ?"  said  they 
openly ;  "  these  people  were  attached  to  the  Gospel."  This 
was  enough  to  make  their  heads  fall  on  the  scaffold4 

*  Burcli  das  theure  Blut  meines  allerliebsten  Heylandes  erloset.  SeelL 
^703.  tOmorsamaral    L.  £pp.iL659. 

t  Baiike,  I>6ut8clie  Gesch.  u.  226. 
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*  Duke  George  hoped  to  impart  his  hatred  and  his  affe&« 
dons  to  the  landgrave  and  Dnke  John.  '^  See,"  said  he  to 
them  after  the  defeat  of  the  peasants,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
field  of  hattle,  "  see  what  miseries  Luther  has  occasioned  1 " 
John  and  Philip  appeared  to  give  him  hopes  that  they 
would  adopt  his  ideas.  "  Duke  Greorge,'*  said  the  reformer, 
^  imagines  he  shall  triumph,  now  that  Frederick  is  dead ; 
but  Christ  reigns  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies :  in  vain  do 
they  gnash  their  teeth, their  desire  shall  perish."* 

George  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  confederation  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  similar  to  that  of  Ratisbon.  The  Electors 
of  Mentz  and  Brandenburg,  Dukes  Henry  and  Erick  of 
Brunswick,  and  Duke  George,  met  at  Dessau  and  con- 
cluded a  Bomisb  alliance  in  the  month  of  July.f  George 
urged  the  new  elector  and  his  son-in-law  the  landgrave  to 
join  it.  And  then,  as  if  to  intimate  what  might  be  expected 
of  it,  he  beheaded  two  citizens  of  Leipsic  in  whose  house 
some  of  the  reformer's  writings  had  been  found. 

At  the  same  time  letters  from  Charles  Y.,  dated  from 
Toledo,  arrived  in  Germany,  by  which  another  diet  was 
convoked  at  Augsburg.  Charles  wished  to  give  the  empire 
a  constitution  that  would  enable  him  to  dispose  of  the  forces 
of  Germany  at  his  good  pleasure.  Religious  differences 
offered  him  the  means ;  he  had  only  to  let  loose  the  Catholics 
against  the  followers  of  the  Gospel,  and  when  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  strength,  he  would  easily  triumph  over  both. 
Down  with  the  Lutherans !  was  theiefore  the  cry  of  the 
emperor.J 

Thus  all  things  combined  against  the  Reformation.  Never 
had  Luther's  spirit  been  overwhelmed  by  so  many  fears. 
The  remnants  of  Munzer's  party  had  sworn  to  take  his 
life;  his  sole  protector  was  no  more;  Duke  George,  he 
was  informed,  intended  to  have  him  arrested  in  Wittembeig 
itself  ;§  the  princes  who  might  have  defended  him  bowed 

*  Dnz  Georgins,  mortuo  Frederico,  putat  ae  omnift  posse.  L.  Epp» 
fiL22. 

f  Habito  oonciliabulo  conjurayernnt  restituros  sese  esse  omnia * 

IbM. 

t  Sleiiiaii.  Hist  de  la  lUf.  i.  214.       §  KeU,  Lather's  Leben,  p.  160. 
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their  heads,  and  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  (Sospd;  hi 
nunonred  tiiat  the  uniyersity,  the  number  of  whose  stndenta 
was  already  diminished  by  these  troubles,  was  about  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  new  elector;  and  Charles,  victorious  at 
Paria,  was  assembling  a  new  diet  with  the  end  of  giving  a 
deathblow  to  the  Reformation.    What  dangers  must  not 

Luther  have  foreboded! This  anguish,  these  inward 

struggles,  that  had  so  often  tortured  him  to  groans,  now 
«nrung  his  soul.  How  can  he  resist  so  many  enemies?  In 
the  midst  of  these  agitations,  in  the  face  of  so  many  dangers, 
beside  the  corpse  of  Frederick  that  was  scarcely  cold,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  peasants  that  yet  strewed  the  plama 
of  Germany,  Luther — ^none  could  certainly  have  imagined 
such  a  thing — Luther  married. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

The  Nuns  of  Nimptoch— Luther's  SentuMOie— TheConfeat  dJseolred— 
Lather's  Marriage— Dcmestic  Happiness. 

In  the  monastery  of  Nimptsch,  near  Grimma  in  Saxony, 
dwelt  in  the  year  1523  nine  nuns,  who  were  diligent  in 
readmg  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  had  discovered  the  con- 
trast that  exists  between  a  christian  and  a  cloistered  life. 
Their  names  were  Magdalen  Staupitz,  Eliza  Canitz,  Ava 
Grossen,  Ava  and  Margaret  Schonfeldt,  Laneta  Golis, 
Margaret  and  Catherine  Zeschau,  and  Catherine  Bora.  The 
first  impulse  of  these  young  women,  after  they  were  deli- 
vered from  the  superstitions  of  the  monastery,  was  to  write 
to  their  parents.  "  The  salvation  of  our  souls,"  said  they, 
"  will  not  permit  us  to  remain  any  longer  in  a  cloister."  * 
Their  parents,  fearing  the  trouble  likely  to  arise  from  such 
a  resolution,  harshly  rejected  their  prayers.  The  poor  nuns 
mie  dismayed.     How  can  they  leave  the  monastery? 

•D«rSerieiiSeli«keithaiber.    L.  Epp.  U.  S38L  . 
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*  tiivdkjr  ifM  alarmed  at  so  dftspemte  a  stei>.  At  laat, 
the  honor  eaased  bf  tbe  papal  Benices  prevaikd,  and  ihey 
ptfoMised  not  to  leave  one  another,  but  to  i^iair  in  a  bodjto 
aome  raflpeetable  place,  with  Oider  and  decency.*  Two 
worthy  and  pious  citizens  of  Toigan,  Leonaid  Kq)pe  and 
Wolff  TomitESchy  o&red  their  asmstance^f  which  they  ao^ 
cepted  as  coming  from  Gtod  himseli^  and  left  the  conyent  oi 
Nimptsch  without  any  of^iosition,  and  as  if  the  hand  oif  the 
Lord  had  q)ened  the  doors  to  them.^  Koppe  and  Tomitzsch 
received  them  in  their  waggon;  and  on  the  7Ui  of  April 
1523,  the  nine  nans;  amazed  at  their  own  boldness,  stopped 
kk  great  emotion  befwe  the  gate  of  the  old  Augustine  con* 
?tnt  in  whieh  Luther  resided. 

*^  This  is  not  my  doing,''  said  Luther,  as  he  leoeived  them ; 
**  but  would  to  God  that  I  could  thus  rescue  all  captiye  con- 
sciences and  empty  all  the  cloisters  I  § — ^the  breach  is  made !" 
Many  persons  offered  to  receive  these  nuns  into  their  bouses, 
and  Catherine  Bora  found  a  welcome  in  the  family  of  the 
burgomaster  of  Wittemberg. 

If  Luther  at  that  time  thought  of  prq)aring  for  any  solemn 
event,  it  was  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  and  not  to  approach  the 
altar,  Many  months  aUNr  this,  he  stiQ  replied  to  those  who 
spoke  to  him  of  marriage :  "  God  may  change  my  heart,  if 
it  be  his  pleasure ;  but  now  at  least  I  have  no  thought  of 
,  taking  a  wife ;  not  that  I  do  not  feel  any  attractions  in  that 
estate ;  I  am  neither  a  stock  nor  a  stone ;  but  every  day  I 
expect  the  death  and  the  punishment  of  a  heretic.'' || 

Yet  everything  in  the  Church  was  advancing.  The  habita 
of  a  monastic  life,  the  invention  of  man,  were  giving  way  in 
every  quarter  to  those  of  domestic  life,  appointed  by  God. 
On  Sunday  the  9th  of  October  1524,  Luther,  having  risen  as 
usual,  laid  aside  the  frock  of  the  Augustine  monk,  and  put 
on  the  dress  of  a  secular  priest ;  he  then  made  his  appearance 

*  Mit  aller  Zi^ht  imd  £hre  an  redUehe  Stittte  uad  Qrte  koiiim«B. 
L.  Epp.  ii.  322. 

+  Per  honestofl  cires  Torgayienses  adductse.    Ibid.  819. 

t  MiiaWliter  eyaserant.    Ibid. 

I  Und  alle  Kloflter  ledlg  maehfln.    Ibid.  $22. 

i)  Cam  expectem  qaotidie  mortem  et  meritnm  haretloi  rapplictaiiL 
L.  Epp.  11.570.    Letter  to  Spalati2i»30(hNof«Hibwl6SM. 
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in  the  dmithyWhere  this  clUiDge  caiued  a  lirety  sfttuifiMtioii, 
BenoTftted  Christendom  hailed  with  transport  eyerything 
that  announced  that  the  old  thmgs  were  passed  away. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  last  monk  quitted  the  convent;  but 
Luther  remained ;  his  footstq>s  alone  re-echoed  through  the 
long  galleries ;  he  sat  silent  and  solitary  in  the  refectory  that 
had  so  lately  resounded  with  the  babbling  of  the  monks. 
An  eloquent  silence,  attesting  the  triumphs  of  the  Word  cf 
Godl  The  convent  had  ceased  to  exist  About  the  end  of 
December  1524,  Luther  sent  the  keys  of  the  mcmastery  to 
the  elector,  informing  him  that  he  should  see  where  it  might 
please  God  to  feed  him.*  The  elector  gave  the  convent  to 
the  university,  and  invited  Luther  to  continue  his  residence 
in  it  The  abode  of  the  monks  was  destined  erelong  to  be 
the  sanctuary  of  a  christian  family. 

Luther,  whose  heart  was  formed  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
domestic  life,  honoured  and  loved  the  marriage  state ;  it  is 
even  probable  that  he  had  some  liking  for  Catherine  Bora. 
For  a  long  while  his  scruples  and  the  Uiought  of  the  calum- 
nies which  such  a  step  would  occasion  had  prevented  his 
thinking  of  her ;  and  he  had  offered  the  poor  Catherine,  first 
to  Baumgartner  of  Nuremberg,f  and  then  to  Dr.  Glatz  of 
Orlamund.  But  when  he  saw  Baumgartner  refuse  to  take 
her,  and  when  she  had  declined  to  accept  Glatz,  he  asked 
himself  seriously  whether  he  ought  not  to  think  of  marrying 
her  himself. 

His  aged  father,  who  had  been  so  grieved  when  he  em- 
braced  a  monastic  life,  was  urging  him  to  enter  the  conjugal 
state.}  But  one  idea  above  all  was  daily  preset  before 
Luther's  conscience,  and  with  greater  energy :  marriage  is  an 
institution  of  God, — celibacy  an  institution  of  man.  He 
had  a  horror  of  every  thing  Uiat  emanated  from  Rome.  He 
would  say  to  his  friends,  "  I  desire  to  retain  nothing  of  my 
papistical  life."§  Day  and  night  he  prayed  and  entreated 
the  Lord  to  deliver  him  from  his  uncertainty.    At  last  a 

•  MiU8iuidwaiIoh86h«n,wo]Bicli€kytteRiUifet.    L.Epp.fL583i 
-f  Si  yis  Ketam  taam  a  Bora  teneM.    Ibid.  55S. 
$  AuBtfidixeBneiiiMiliebeByalan.    Ifcfid.iiL9L 
IIMd.1.  ^^ 
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Bingle  thought  broke  the  last  links  that  still  held  him  cap- 
tive.  To  all  the  motives  of  propriety  and  personal  obedience 
which  led  him  to  apply  to  himself  this  declaration  of  God, 
It  is  not  good  that  fnan  should  he  alone,*  was  added  a  motive 
of  a  higher  and  more  powerful  nature.  He  saw  that  if  he 
was  called  to  the  marriage-state  as  a  man,  he  was' also  called 
to  it  as  a  reformer :  this  decided  him. 

"  If  this  monk  should  marry,"  said  his  friend  Schurff  the 
lawyer,  ^^  he  will  make  all  the  world  and  the  devil  himself 
burst  with  laughter,  and  will  destroy  the  work  that  he  has 
begun."  f  This  remark  made  a  very  different  impression  on 
Luther  from  what  might  have  been  supposed.  To  brave  the 
world,  the  devil,  and  his  enemies,  and,  by  an  action  which 
they  thought  calculated  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, prevent  its  success  being  in  any  measure  ascribed  to 
him — this  was  all  he  desired.  Accordingly,  boldly  raising 
his  head,  he  replied,  "  Well,  then,  I  will  do  it ;  I  will  play 
the  devil  and  the  world  this  trick ;  I  will  content  my  father, 
and  marry  Catherine  I "  Luther,  by  his  marriage,  broke 
off  still  more  completely  from  the  institutions  of  the  Pa- 
pacy ;  he  confirmed  the  doctrine  he  had  preached,  by  his 
own  example,  and  encouraged  timid  men  to  an  entire 
renunciation  of  their  errors.]:  Rome  appeared  to  be  re- 
covering here  and  there  the  ground  she  had  lost;  she 
flattered  herself  with  the  hope  of  victory ;  and  now  a  loud  ex- 
plosion scattered  terror  and  surprise  through  her  ranks, 
and  still  more  fully  disclosed  to  her  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  she  fancied  she  had  crushed.  '^  I  will  bear  witness 
to  the  Gospel,"  said  Luther,  "  not  by  my  words  only,  but 
also  by  my  works.  I  am  determined,  in  the  face  of  my 
enemies  who  akeady  exult  and  raise  the  shout  of  victory, 
to  marry  a  nun,  that  they  may  see  and  know  that  they  have 
not  conquered  me.§    I  do  not  take  a  wife  that  I  may  live 

*  Genesis  ii.  18. 

t  Risuros  mimdiim  anlTcnnim  et  diabotom  ipsuxn.    M.  Ad&mi  Vita 
Lath.  p.  130. 

t  Ut  confirmem  fftoto  qnn  doeni,  tern  mvlioa  inTenio  pnaiPaniiiMiH  in 
tanta  luce  Evangelii.    L.  Epp.  iii.  13^ 

INonna  dueta  nxore  in  dMpeetam  trioBiphaiiliiuii  et  olaiiMiiUBOi  Jo  I 
Jo  I  hostium.    Ibid.  21. 
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long  with  her;  but  seeing  the  nations  and  the  princes 
letting  loose  their  fury  against  me,  foreseeing  that  mj  end 
is  near,  and  that  after  my  death  they  will  again  trample  my 
doctrine  under  foot,  I  am  resolred  for  the  edification  of  the 
weak  to  bear  a  striking  testimony  to  what  I  teach  here 
below."* 

On  the  11th  of  June  1525,  Luther  went  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  and  colleague  Amsdor£  He  desired  Pome- 
ranus,  whom  he  styled  emphatically  The  Pastor,  to  bless 
his  union.  The  celebrated  painter  Lucas  Cranach  and 
Doctor  John  Apella  witnessed  the  marriage.  Melancthon 
was  not  present. 

No  sooner  was  Luther  married  than  all  Europe  was 
disturbed.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  accusations  and 
calumnies  from  every  quarter,  "  It  is  incest,"  exclaimed 
Henry  VIII.  "  A  monk  has  married  a  vestal,"  said  some.f 
— "  Antichrist  will  be  the  offspring  of  such  a  union,"  said 
others ;  "  for  a  prophecy  announces  that  he  will  be  bom  of 
a  monk  and  a  nun."  To  this  Erasmus  replied  with  a 
sarcastic  smile :  "  If  the  prophecy  is  true,  what  thousands 
of  antichrists  do  not  already  exist  in  the  world !"{  But 
while  Luther  was  thus  assailed,  many  wise  and  moderate 
men,  whom  the  Roman  Church  still  counted  among  her 
members,  undertook  his  defence.  '^  Luther,"  said  Erasmus, 
"  has  taken  a  wife  from  the  noble  family  of  Bora,  but  she 
has  no  dowry."  §  A  more  valuable  testimony  was  now 
given  in  his  favour.  The  master  of  Germany,  Philip 
Melancthon,  whom  this  bold  step  had  at  first  alarmed, 
said  with  that  grave  voice  to  which  even  his  enemies 
listened  with ,  respect :  "  It  is  false  and  slanderous  to 
maintain  that  there  is  anything  unbecoming  in  Luther's 

*  Non  dazi  nzorem  at  din  yiTerem,  led  quod  nunc  propiorem  finem 
menm  saspicarer.    L.  Epp.  iii.  32. 

-h  Monachas  cum  yestali  copularetur.    M.  Ad.  Vit.  Luth.  p.  131. 

t  Qnot  AntichriBt<Hrum  millia  jam  oUm  habet  mondiu.  £r.  Epp. 
p.  789. 

5  Enunmifl  adds,  alladrng  to  reports  spread  by  Lather's  enemies  that  he 
11^  not  been  married  more  than  a  fortnight  vhen  his  wife  was  lUready 
bvonghi  to  bed  of  a  ton ;  '^Partn  maturo  wpooam  Tanns  erat  soBMr." 
tbid.pp.780,789. 
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nuurriage.*  I  think  that  in  manying  he  must  hxn  done 
violence  to  himsell  A  married  life  is  one  of  humility,  but 
it  is  also  a  holy  state,  if  there  be  any  such  in  the  world, 
and  the  Scriptures  everywhere  represent  it  as  honourable  in 
the  eyes  of  Grod." 

Luther  was  troubled  at  first  when  he  saw  sucb  floods  of 
anger  and  c()htempt  poured  out  upon  hhn;  Melaacthon 
became  more  earnest  in  friendship  and  kindness  towards 
liim  ;f  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  reformer  could  see  a  . 
mark  of  Grod's  approbation  in  this  opposition  of  man.  '*  If 
I  did  not  offend  the  world,''  said  he,  '^  I  should  have  cause 
to  fear  that  what  I  have  done  is  displeasing  to  God.":^ 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  between  the  time  when  Luther 
had  attad^ed  the  indulgences  and  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
Bora.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe,  as  is  still  d(me,  his 
zeal  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  to  an  '^  iiz^atient 
desire"  for  wedlock.  He  was  then  forty-two  years  old, 
and  Catherine  Bora  had  ahready  been  two  years  in  Wit- 
temberg. 

Luther  was  happy  in  this  union.  "  The  best  gift  of 
God,**  said  he,  "  is  a  pious  and  amiable  wife,  who  fears  God, 
loves  her  family,  with  whom  a  man  may  live  in  peace,  and 
in  whom  he  may  safely  confide.''  Some  months  after  his 
marriage  he  informed  one  of  his  friends  of  Catherine's  preg-* 
nancy,§  and  a  year  after  they  came  together  she  gave  birth 
to  a  soQ.il  The  sweets  of  domestic  life  soon  dispersed  the 
storms  that  the  exasperation  of  his  enemies  had  at  first 
gathered  over  him.  His  Ketha,  as  he  styled  her,  man!- 
f^st^d  the  tenderest  affection  towards  him,  consoled  him  in 
his  dejection  by  repeating  passages  from  the  Bilde,  ex* 
onerated  him  from  al^  household  cares,  sat  near  him  during 
his  leisure  moments,  worked  his  portrait  in  embroidery, 

•  *Ort  ^tuias  rwT*  ««i  h»0oXn  Uri.    C«rp.  Ret  i.  763,  ad  CMDenurius. 

t  And  he  adds :  Qffendilur  eCiam  in  came  ipsiuadiTimtetii  rt  <n«ftt(»i8 
-L.Epp.iii.d2. 

I  ThiB  leHer  is  dated  OeftoVer  21,  153ft.    Gaieiia  tuea  iiattkl  val  vere 
implet  ilhid  Genes.  3.   Ta  dolore  iifavlda  crii.   lUd.  8& 

II  Miirmeiiie  liebe  KetlMeineii  HaaseB  Lothet  tottdlMk  iMl,  gefletn  an 
cwei.    Ibid.  116.    Jane  8, 1526. 
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reminded  him  of  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  forgotten 

,  to  write,  and  often  amused  him  by  the  simplicity  of  her 
questions.  A  certain  dignity  appears  to  have  marked 
her  character,  for  Luther  would  sometimes  call  her,  My 
Lord  Ketha.  One  day  he  said  playfully,  that  if  he  were  to 
marry  again,  he  would  carve  an  obedient  wife  for  himself 
out  of  a  block  of  stone,  for,  added  he,  '^  it  is  impossible  to 
find  such  a  one  in  reality.**  His  letters  orerflowed  with  ten- 
derness for  Catherine ;  he  called  her  "  his  dear  and  gracious 
wife,  his  dear  and  amiable  Eetha."  Iiuther's  character  be- 
came more  cheerful  in  Catherine's  society,  and  this  happy 
frame  of  mind  never  deserted  him  afterwards,  evai  in  the 
midst  of  his  greatest  trials. 

The  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  clergy  had  brought 
the  priesthood  into  general  contempt,  from  which  the  iso- 
lated virtues  of  a  few  faithful  servants  of  God  had  been  un- 
able to  extricate  it.  Domestic  peace  and  conjugal  fidelity, 
those  surest  foundations  of  happiness  here  below,  were  con- 
tinually disturbed  in  town  and  country  by  the  gross  passions 
of  the  priests  and  monks.  No  one  was  secure  from  those 
attempts  at  seduction.  They  took  advantage  of  the  access 
allowed  them  into  every  family,  and  sometimes  even  of  tho 
confidence  of  the  confessional,  to  instil  a  deadly  poison  into 
the  souls  of  their  penitents,  and  to  satisfy  their  guilty  desires* 
The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, restored  the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  state.  The 
marriage  of  the  clergy  put  an  end  to  an  immense  number  of 
secret  crimes.  The  reformers  became  the  models  of  their 
flocks  in  the  most  intimate  and  important  relations  of  life ; 
and  the  people  were  not  slow  in  rejoicing  to  see  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  once  more  husbands  and  fathers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ThA  laaAgOkTB^Thb  Elector— P^nwi*—  Refonn«ition-*Seen1iiTi«fcttott— . 
The  Archbishop  of  Mentz—Conference  at  Friedwalt— Diet—AIlianoe  at 
Torf(aa— Resistanoe  of  the  Reformers— Alliance  of  Ma^deborfj^— The 
Catholics  redouble  their  Exertions— The  Emperor's  Marriage— Threat- 
ening Letters— The  two  Parties. 

At  the  first  glance,  Luther's  marriage  had,  in  truth,  seemed 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  still 
suffering  from  the  blow  inflicted  on  it  by  the  revolt  of  the  pea* 
sants ;  the  sword  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  princes  was  yet 
unsheathed  against  it ;  and  its  friends,  the  Landgrave  Philip 
and  the  new  Elector  John,  appeared  discouraged  and  silenced. 

This  state  of  things  did  not,  however,  last  long.  Tho 
youthful  landgrave  in  a  short  time  boldly  raised  his  head. 
Ardent  and  courageous  as  Luther,  the  noble  character  of  the 
reformer  had  won  his  esteem.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
Reformation  with  aU  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  studied  it  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  superior 
mind. 

In  Saxony,  Frederick's  place  could  not  be  supplied  either 
in  discretion  or  in  influence ;  but  his  brother,  the  Elector 
John,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  passive  part  of  a 
protector,  interposed  more  directly  and  with  greater  courage 
in  religious  affairs.  As  he  was  leaving  Weimar  on  the  16th 
of  August  1525,  he  said  to  the  assembled  clergy,  "  I  desire 
that  you  will  in  future  preach  the  pure  Word  of  God,  without 
.  any  additions  of  man."  Some  aged  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
puzzled  how  to  obey  his  directions,  replied  artlessly,  "  But 
we  are  not  forbidden  to  say  mass  for  the  dead,  or  to  blesa 
the  water  and  salt  ?" — ^^  Everything,"  said  the  elector,  "  cere- 
monies as  well  as  sermons,  must  be  conformed  to  God's 
Word." 

Erelong  the  landgrave  formed  the  extraordinary  project 
of  converting  his  fiather-in-law,  Duke  George.    At  one  time 
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IJ0  wonid  establish  the  snfficienej  of  Scripture ;  at  anotheri 
he  would  attack  the  mass,  the  papacy,  and  compulsory  rows. 
Letter  followed  letter,  and  all  the  declarations  of  the  Word 
of  God  were  in  turns  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  aged  duke.* 

These  efforts  did  not  prove  unavailing.  The  son  of  Duke 
George  was  won  to  the  new  doctrine.  But  Philip  did  not 
succeed  with  the  father.  "  A  hundred  years  hence  we 
shall  see  who  is  right,"  said  the  latter.  "  A  terrible  saying," 
observed  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  "  what  can  that  faith  be 

which  requires  such  long  experience?-}-    Poor  duke  I he 

^11  wait  long  enough.  I  fear  God  has  hardened  his  heart, 
as  he  did  Pharaoh's  of  old."    • 

^n  Philip  the  evangelicaT  party  found  a  bold  and  intelli- 
gent leader,  capable  of  making  head  against  the  terrible 
attacks  the  enemy  were  planning  against  them.  But  have 
we  not  cause  to  regret  that  the  chief  of  the  Reformation 
should  have  been  from  this  moment  a  man  of  the  sword,  and 
not  simply  a  disciple  of  the  Word  of  God  ?  The  human  ele- 
ment expanded  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  spiritual  element 
declined.  This  was  injurious  to  the  work ;  for  every  work 
should  develop  itself  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own 
nature,  and  the  Reformation  was  of  a  nature  essentially  spi- 
ritual. 

God  was  adding  to  the  number  of  its  supporters.  Prussia, 
that  powerful  state  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  had  already 
taken  its  station  with  joy  under  the  banner  of  the  Gospel. 
The  chivalrous  and  religious  spirit  which  had  founded  the 
Teutonic  ordfer  gradually  faded  away  with  the  ages  in  whicJi 
it  had  arisen.  The  knights,  consulting  their  own  interests 
alone,  had  dissatisfied  the  people  under  their  rule.  Poland 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  in  1466  to  compel  the  order  to  re- 
cognise her  supremacy.  The  people,  the  knights,  the  grand- 
master, the  Polish  domination,  wer^so  many  contrary  powers 
ever  in  collision  and  rendering  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
impossible. 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  perceived  that 

•  Rommel's  Urkundenbuch,  i.  2. 

t  Was  das  fa*  ein  Glanbe  sey,  der  eine  solche  Erfahrung  erfordort, 
Se<»k.  p.  739. 
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Hub  was  the  onlj  means  of  salyation  lemaining  to  the 
unhappy  people.  Brismann,  Speratus,  Poliander  who  had 
been  Dr.  Eck's  secretary  at  the  Leipsic  dispute,  and  many 
othersi  preached  the  Gospel  in  Prossia. 

One  day  a  mendicant  irom  Uie  coontry  under  the  rule 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  and  stop^ 
ping  before  Luther's  house,  sang  with  a  sdenani  y<Hce  the 
beautifiil  hymn  by  Poliander : — 

*"  To  us  at  iMt  BAlTatiim's  ooma  I "  * 

The  reformer,  who  had  never  heard  this  christian  strain, 
listened  in  astonishment  and  rapture ;  the  foreign  accent  oi 
the  singer  added  to  his  delight :  ''  Again,  again,"  said  he 
when  the  mendicant  had  finished.  He  then  asked  where  %e 
had  learned  the  hymn ;  and  his  tears  began  to  flow  when 
the  poor  man  informed  him  that  a  cry  of  deliverance  was 
sounding  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  even  to  Wittemberg. 
Luther  clasped  his  hands  and  thanked  Godf 

Li  truth  the  tidings  of  salvation  had  gone  thither. 

''  Have  pity  on  our  wretched  state,**  said  the  people  of 
Prussia  to  the  grand-master,  "  and  give  us  preachers  who 
teach  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  GospeU*  Albert  at  first 
made  no  reply ;  but  entered  into  correspondence  with  Sigis- 
mund,  king  of  Poland,  his  uncle  wid  lord-suzerain. 

The  latter  recognised  him  as  hereditary  duke  of  Prussia,  | 
and  the  new  prince  made  a  public  entry  into  his  capital  of 
Konigsberg  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  acclamationg 
of  the  "^ople ;  all  the  houses  were  splendidly  decorated,  and 
the  streets  strewn  with  flowers.  "  There  is  but  one  order," 
said  Albert,  '^  and  that  is  Christianity."  The  monastic  orders 
were  disappearing,  and  this  Divine  order  was  re-established. 

The  bishops  resigned  their  secular  rights  to  the  new  duke; 
the  convents  were  changed  into  hospitals,  the  Gospel  was 
preached  in  the  meanest  j^iUages,  and  in  the  following  year 
Albert  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, whose  "  faith  in  the  one  only  Saviour**  was  not  to  be 
shaken. 

*  Es  ist  das  Heyl  uns  komzaen  her. 

t  Dankte  Gott  mlt  Freuden.    Seek.  p.  688. 

t  Sleidan,  Hist.  Ref.  p.  220. 
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The  pope  eefled  iip<m  tiie  emperor  to  tBke  severt  meameB 
ageiBst  tiiis  '<  i^xMrtate"  monk,  and  Glnries  laid  Albert imder 
an  interdict* 

Another  prince  of  the  iamOy  of  Brandenburg,  the  Cardi- 
nai-ardibisfaop  of  Mentz,  was  then  on  the  point  of  Mowing 
his  eonsin's  example.  The  peasant-wars  more  especially 
threat^ed  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  the  elector,  Lather,  and 
all  Germany  imagined  they  were  on  the  eye  of  a  great  re- 
Toluttofl.  The  ardibishop,  thinking  the  only  way  of  pre- 
senring  his  principality  would  be  to  secnlarize  it,  secretly 
invited  Luther  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  daring  step,* 
which  the  latter  did  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishop 
and  intended  to  be  made  public :  ^  God,"  said  he,  ^*  has  laid 
his  heavy  hand  upon  the  clergy;  they  must  fall,  nothing  can 
save  them.''*)-  But  the  pea«ant*war  havrng  come  to  an  end 
more  speedily  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  cardinal  k^t 
his  temporal  possessions ;  his  anxiety  disappeared,  and  he 
reii6unced  his  plans  of  seomlarization. 

While  John  <^  Saxony,  IMip  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of 
Frassia  were  taking  so  prcnninent  a  part  in  the  Rrformation, 
a>id  instead  of  the  prudent  Frederick  three  princes  were  found 
full  of  reBolution  and  courage,  the  holy  work  was  advancing 
in  the  Cliurch  and  among  the  nations.  Luther  entreated  the 
elector  to  establish  the  evangelical  ministry  instead  of  the 
Roman  piiesthood,  and  to  direct  a  general  visitation  df  the 
iihurches4  About  Uie  same  time  they  were  beginning  at 
Wittemberg  to  exc^tse  the  episcopal  functions  and  to  ordain 
ministers.  ^  Let  not  the  pope,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  and 
tfee  priests  exdaim :  *  We  are  die  Church ;  whosoever  separ- 
ates from  us,  separates  (torn  the  Church  T  Tlieie  is  no  other 
Church  than  the  assemUy  of  those  who  have  the  Word  of 
God,  and  who  are  purified  by  it."§  Sudi  was  the  language 
<)f  Melancthon. 

Ail  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  without  occasioning 
a  strong"  reaction.    Rome  had  thought  the  Reformation 

*  Seckend.  p.  712.  f  £r  muss  henmter.    L.  £pp.  U.  674. 

t  L.  Epp.  iii.  28,  38, 51,  &c. 

§  Dass  Kirche  Bey  aUein  diejenige,  so  Gt>ttes  Wort  haben  and  damit 
IreniBiedt  wenkn.    Corp*  Hef.  i.  706. 
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ertnigiiishedmtiiebloodoftiieiebeQioiispeasu  tmtits 
flames  bant  forth  again  in  every  quarter  with  greater  poirer 
and  brightness.  She  resolved  on  making  another  eff<Nl 
The  pope  and  the  emperor  wrote  threatening  letters,— the 
one  from  Borne,  the  other  from  Spain.  The  imp^ial  gpyeriH 
ment  prepared  to  set  matters  on  their  old  footing;  fnd  the 
idea  was  seriously  entertained  of  effectually  crushing  the 
Reformation  in  the  approaching  diet 

On  the  7th  of  November,  the  ekctoial  prince  of  Saxony 
and  the  Undgrave  met  in  alarm  at  the  castle  of  Friedewalt, 
and  agreed  that  their  deputies  at  the  diet  should  act  in 
concert  Thus  in  the  forest  of  Sullingen  were  created  the 
first  elements  of  an  evangelical  alliance^  in  opposition  to  the 
leagues  of  Ratisbon  and  Dessau. 

The  diet  opened  at  Augsburg  on  the  11th  of  December. 
The  evangelical  princes  were  not  present  in  person.  From 
the  very  first  the  deputies  of  fiaxony  and  Hesse  spoke  out 
boldly :  ''  The  insurrection  of  the  peasants,"  said  they, 
^  was  owing  to  an  impolitic  severity.  It  is  neither  by  fire 
nor  sword  that  God's  truth  can  be  torn  from  the  heart  If 
you  determine  to  employ  violent  measures  against  the  Be- 
formation,  more  terrible  calamities  wiU  befiedl  you  than  those 
from  which  you  have  so  recently  and  so  narrowly  escaped.** 

It  was  Jelt  that  whatever  resolution  was  adopted,  its 
results  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Every  one 
desired  to  put  off  the  decisive  moment,  in  order  to  increase 
his  own  strength.  They  thereforoN  determined  to  assemble 
again  at  Spires  in  the  month  of  May  following ;  and  that  in 
the  meanwhile  the  recess  of  Nuremberg  should  continue  in 
force.  Then,  said  they,  we  will  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  ''  of  the  holy  faith,  of  justice,  and  of  peace." 

The  landgrave  persevered  in  his  plan.  He  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  elector  at  Gotha  at  the  end  of  February 
1526.  These  two  princes  agreed  that  if  they  were  attacked  on 
account  of  the  Word  of  God,  they  should  unite  their  forces 
to  resist  their  adversaries.  This  alliance  was  ratified  at 
Torgau,  and  was  destined  to  jMroduce  important  results. 

The  alliance  of  Torgau  did  not  satisfy  the  landgrave. 
Convinced  that  Charles  Y.  was  endeavouring  to  form  a 
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league  ^  agaiiuit  Christ  and  hiB  holy  Word,**  he  wrote  ktter 
after  letter  to  the  elector,  representing  to  him  the  necessity 
of  combining  with  other  states.  *^  As  for  me,"  wrote  he, 
^^  Ir  would  rather  die  than  renounce  the  Word  of  God  and 
allow  myself  to  be  driven  from  my  throne."* 

Thei^  was  great  uncertainty  at  the  electoral  court  In 
fact,  a  serious  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  any  union  be- 
tween the  evangelical  princes,  and  this  obstacle  was  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Luther  desired  that  the  evangelical 
doctrine  should  be  defended  by  Grod  alone.  He  thought 
that  the  less  men  interfered  with  it,  the  more  striking  would 
be  God's  interposition.  It  seemed  to  him  that  whatever 
measures  they  desired  to  take,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  an 
unworthy  timidity  or  a  blamable  mistrust.  Melancthon 
.feared  that  the  alliance  of  the  evangelical  princes  would 
precipitate  that  very  struggle  which  they  were  desirous  of 
avoiding. 

The  landgrave  was  not  to  be  checked  by  these  considera- 
tions, and  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  neighbouring  states 
into  the  alliance ;  but  his  exertions  were  not  crowned  with 
success.  Frankfort  refused  to  enter  it.  The  Elector  of  Treves 
abandoned  his  opposition  and  accepted  a  pension  from  the 
emperor.  Even  the  elector-palatine,  whose  evangelical  dis- 
position was  well  known,  rejected  Philip's  proposals. 

Thus  the  landgrave  failed  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine ;  but 
the  elector,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  the  theologians 
of  the  Reformation,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  princes 
who  had  at. all  times  rallied  round  the  powerful  house  of 
Saxony.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  elector  and  his  son,  the 
Dukes  Philip,  Ernest,  Otho,  and  Francis  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Wolflf  of 
Anhalt,  Counts  Albert  and  Gebhard  of  Mansfeldt,  assembled 
at  Magdeburg;  and  there,  under  the  presidence  of  the  elector, 
they  formed  an  alliance  similar  to  that  of  Torgau. 

"  Almighty  God,"  said  these  princes,  "  having  in  his  un- 
speakable mercy  revived  among  men  his  holy  and  eternal 
Word,  the  food  of  our  souls,  and  our  greatest  treasure  here 
^  Seek6ndorf,p.768. 
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below ;  and  great  exertions  haying  been  made  on  tbe  pait  of 
the  clergy  and  their  adherents  to  suppress  and  extirpate  it, 
vre,  being  firmly  assured  that  He  who  hath  sent  it  to  glorify, 
His  name  upon  earth,  will  also  know  how  to  muntaiii  it, 
bind  ourselves  to  preserve  that  blessed  Word  for  our  people, 
and  to  that  end  to  employ  our  goods,  our  lives,  otft  states, 
our  subjects,  and  all  that  we  possess ;  putting  our  trust,  not 
in  our  armies,  but  solely  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Lord, 
whose  instruments  we  desire  to  be."*  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  tbe  princes. 

Two  days  after,  the  city  of  Magdeburg  was  received  into 
the  alliance,  and  the  new  duke  of  Prussia,  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, acceded  to  it  by  a  separate  treaty. 

The  evangelical  alliance  was  thus  form^ ;  but  tbe  perils 
that  it  was  intended  to  avert  became  every  day  more  threat- 
ening. The  clergy  and  the  princes  friendly  to  Rome  had 
seen  the  Reformation,  which  they  had  thought  stifled,  sud- 
denly growing  up  before  them  in  a  formidable  shape.  Already 
the  partisans  of  the  Reformation  were  almost  as  powerfnl  as 
those  of  the  pope.  If  they  had  a  majority  in  the  diet,  tbe 
consequences  to  the  ecclesiastical  states  might  easily  be 
imagined.  Now  or  never  I  It* is  ho  longer  a  question  of 
refuting  a  heresy ;  they  have  to  contend  against  a  powerfiil 
party.  Other  victories  than  those  of  Dr.  Eck  are  required  to 
save  Christendom. 

Effectual  precautions  had  already  been  taken.  The  metro- 
politan chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  at  Mentz  had  called 
a  meeting  of  all  its  suflfragans,  and  decided  on  sending  a  de- 
putation to  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  calling  on  them  to 
preserve  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  Cardinal-elector  Albert,  had  met  at 
Halle,  and  resolved  to  address  a  memorial  to  Charles  V. 
"  The  detestable  doctrine  of  Luther,"  said  they,  "  is  making 
rapid  progress.  Every  day  attempts  are  made  to  gain  over 
even  us ;  and  as  they  cannot  succeed  by  gentle  measures, 

*  AUein  auf  Gott  den  AllmSchti^en,  als  deasen  Werkzeuge  sleliandelfli 
tloitleder,  Unaohe  des  Deiitseheii  Ktiegn,  i.  149C. 
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tliey  Qie  iirMog  to  compel  m,  hj  excitinf^  our  m^ooti  to 
nevolt  We  im^ore  the  attutanee  of  the  emperor."*  Inn 
mediately  alter  this  conference,  Bmnawidk  hkiself  aet  oot 
for  Spain  in  order  to  influence  Charles's  determination. 

He  eoi^hi  not  faaye  arrired  at  a  more  favoiiraliie  moment ; 
the  emperor  had  jtist  conduded  the  iamons  treaty  of  Madrid 
with  France;  he  seemed  to  hare  nothmg  more  to  fear  in 
that  quarter,  and  his  eyes  were  now  tamed  solelj  towards 
6F«nnany.  Frands  L  had  offei^  to  defray  a  moiety  oi  the 
expenses  of  a  war,  either  against  the  heretics  or  against  the 
Turks, 

The  emperor  was  at  Seville,  where  he  was  ahout  to  manry 
a  princess  of  FiMrtngal,  and  the  banks  of  the  GuadaJqairir 
re-echoed  with  the  noise  of  his  festivities.  A  guttering  train 
of  nobles  and  a  vast  coneourse  of  people  crowded  that  ancient 
capital  of  the  Moors.  Under  the  arched  roof  of  its  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  were  diqriayed  all  the  pompous  ceremonies  of 
the  Chxnrch;  a  legate  from  the  pope  officiated,  and  never, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  had  Andalusia  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  of  greater  splendour  and  sotemnity. 

At  this  very  mement  Henry  of  BranswiGk  arrived  from 
Gkffmany,  and  besought  Charles  to  rescue  the  empire  and 
the  Chuidi  frcfflii  the  attacks  of  the  nonk  of  Wittenberg. 
Bis  request  was  io^mediatety  takea  into  consideration,  and 
the  emperor  deeaded  on  adopting  vigorous  measures. 

On  the  23d  of  March  ld26,  he  wrote  to  several  of  the 
princes  and  cities  that  had  remained  &ilfafrd  to  Rome.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  Henry  of  Brunswick  a  special  commi8«« 
Bion  to  inform  them  vesbidly  that  he  had  been  seriously 
grieved  ts  leant  that  the  comtimial  progress  of  the  Lntheraa 
heresy  threatened  to  fill  Germatsy  with  sacrilege,  derastatien, 
and  bioodi^ed ;  that  on  the  contrary  he  bekekl  mUb  extreme 
pleasure  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  tiie  states ;  that,  laying 
aside  ail  other  occupations,  he  was  about  to  kave  Spain  and 
i^qiair  to  Rome,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope, 
and  from  thence  proceed  to  Germany  to  fight  against  the 
abominable  pest  of  Wittemberg;  that,  on  their  parts,  it  was 
their  duty  to  adhere  to  their  &ith;  and  if  the  I^utherans 
*  Schmidt,  DeQtMh6GMGli.Yili..903i  -^ 
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Goaght  to  lead  them  into  error  by  stratagOBi  or  force,  tlwy 
shonld  form  a  close  alliance  and  boldly  resist  them;  and 
that  he  would  soon  arriye  and  suj^rt  them  with  all  his 
power.* 

When  Bnmswick  returned  to  Germany,  the  Bomish  party 
were  transported  with  joy  and  proudly  lifted  up  their  heads. 
The  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Pomerania,  Albert  of  Meck- 
lenburg, John  of  Juliers,  Greorge  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of 
Bayaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  Church,  thought  them- 
selyes  secure  of  victory,  as  they  read  the  menacing  letters  of 
the  conqueror  of  Francis  I.  They  resolred  to  attend  the 
approaching  diet,  to  humble  the  heretical  princes,  and  if 
they  did  not  submit,  to  compel  them  by  the  sword.  Duke 
Gkorge  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''  I  may  be  Elector  of 
Saxony  wheneyer  I  please ;"-!-  he  subsequently,  however, 
endeavoured  to  give  another  meaning  to  these  words. 
"  Luther's  cause  will  not  last  long:  let  him  look  to  itP 
said  the  duke's  chancellor  one  day  at  Torgau,  with  an  air  of 
triumph. 

Luther,  indeed,  was  looking  to  it,  but  not  as  the  chaneellor 
understood  the  expression ;  he  was  attentively  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemies  of  (rod's  Word,  and,  like  Melancthon, 
imagined  he  saw  thousands  of  swords  unsheathed  against 
the  GospeL  But  he  sought  for  other  and  higher  strength 
than  that  of  man.  "  Satan,"  wrote  he  to  Frederick  Myconius, 
"  is  putdng  forth  his  fdry;  ungodly  pontiffs  are  conspiring; 
and  we  are  threatened  with  war.  Exhort  the  people  to  con- 
tend valiantly  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord  by  faith  and 
prayer,  so  that  our  enemies,  vanquished  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  may  be  constramed  to  peace.  Our  chief  want,  our 
chief  labour  is  prayer;  let  the  people  know  that  they  are 
now  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  ai^  to  the  rage  of 
Satan,  and  let  them  pray.''( 

Thus  were  all  things  tending  towards  a  decisive  struggle* 
The  Reformation  had  on  its  side  die  prayers  of  ChristiaDS, 

*  WdUnar  State-pftpers.    Seekendorfi^  p.  76& 
t  lUnke,  Deutsche  Geaoh.  ii,  p.  349  ;  Rommel,  Uikunden,  p.  22. 
'  :^Ut  in  nwdiis  Rladiif  et  faroribm  Satanse  pofiito  et  perioUtaDti.  L.  BpP- 

iiL  loa 
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tbfi  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  an  increasing  inflneooe  over 
men's  minds  that  no  power  could  check.  The  papacy  had 
in  its  fayoor  the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  strength  of  old 
custom,  the  zeal  and  hatred  of  formidable  princes,  and  the 
power  of  that  mighty  emperor  who  reigned  over  two  worlds, 
and  who  had  just  before  given  so  mde  a  check  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Francis  the  First 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  the  Diet  of  Spires  was 
opened.    Now  let  us  return  to  SwitscrlaixL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

(Tnit  J  in  Dhenity—PriiiiltiTe  Fidelity  and  Liberty— Formation  of  Bo- 
mieb  Unity— Leo  Jnda  and  the  Monk— 2winglo'f  Tbese8->Ihe  Dis« 
potation  of  Jannuy.  ^ 

We  are  about  to  contemplate  the  diversities,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  variaHons  of  the  Reformation.  These'diyer- 
sities  are  one  of  its  most  essential  characteristics. 

Unity  in  diversity  and  diversity  in  unity,  is  a  law  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  the  Church. 

Truth  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun:  it  descends  from 
heaven  one  and  ever  the  same ;  and  yet  it  assumes  different 
colours  upon  earth,  according  to  the  objects  on  which  it 
falls.  In  like  manner,  formularies  somewhat  different  may 
sometimes  express  the  same  christian  idea  considered  under 
different  aspects. 

How  dull  would  creation  be  if  this  boundless  variety  of 
forms  and  colours,  which  gives  it  beauty,  were  replaced  by 
an  absolute  uniformity  I  But  how  melancholy  also  would 
be  its  appearance,  if  all  created  beings  did  not  form  a  magni- 
ficent unity ! 

Divine  unity  has  its  rights,  so  also  has  human  diversity. 
In  religion  we  must  suppress  neither  Crod  nor  man.  If  you 
have  not  unity,  your  religion  is  not  of  God;  if  ^you  have 
not  diversity,  the  religion  is  not  of  man;  but  it  ought  to  be 
of  both.  Would  you  erase  from  creation  one  of  the  laws 
that  God  himself  has  imposed  on  it, — ^that  of  infinite  diver* 
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rity?  And  even  things  ^toiikout  Ufe  giving  nmnd^  wheth^ 
f^  or  harpf  except  they  give  a  dietincHan  in  the  savnde^ 
how  shall  it  he  knoum  what  is  piped  eir  harped  f *  Bat  if 
there  is  a  dirersitj  in  religion  arising  from  the  diflference  of 
mdiYidnality,  and  which  consequently  must  subsist  even  in 
heayen,  there  is  one  that  proceeds  from  man's  rebellion,  and 
this  is  indeed  a  great  calamity. 

There  are  two  tendencies  which  equally  lead  us  into  error. 
The  one  exaggerates  diversity,  the  other  exaggerates  unity. 
The  essential  doctrines  of  saiyation  are  the  limit  between 
these  two  courses.  To  require  more  than  these  doctrines,  is  to 
infringe  this  diversity;  to  require  less,  is  to  infringe  unity. 

The  latter  excess  is  that  of  rash  and  rebellious  minds, 
who  look  beyond  Jesus  Christ  to  form  systems  and  doctrines 
of  men. 

The  former  exists  in  various  exclusive  sects,  and  parti- 
calarly  in  that  of  Rome. 

The  Chnrch  should  reject  error,  and  unless  this  be  done, 
Christianity  cannot  be  maintained,.  But  if  this  idea  were 
carried  to  extremes,  it  would  follow  that  the  Church  should 
take  arms  against  the  least  deviation,  and  put  herself  in 
motion  for  mere  verba!  disputes.  Faith  would  thus  be  fet- 
tered, and  the  feelings  of  Christians  reduced  to  bondage. 
Such  was  not  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  times  of 
real  catholicity, — ^the  catholicity  of  the  primitive  ages.  She 
rejected  the  sects  that  attacked  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Glospel ;  but  these  truths  once  received,  it  left  full 
Hherty  to  faith.  Rome  soon  departed  from  this  wise  course ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  dominion  and  teaching  of  men  arose 
m  the  Church,  there  sprung  up  by  their  side  a  unity  of 
man. 

When  a  merely  human  system  had  been  once  invented^ 

coercion  increased  from  age  to  age.    The  christian  liberty,. 

respected  by  the  Catholicism  of  the  earlier  ages,  was  at  first 

limited,  then  enslaved,  and  finally  stifled.    Conviction,  which 

according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  the  Word  of 

God  should  be  freely  formed  in  the  heart  and  understanding 

of  man,  was  imposed  from  without,  completely  formed  ani 

*  1  Corinthians  zit.  7. 
VOL.  in.  11 
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aymmfttricAlly  arranged  by  the  masters  of  mant ind.  Befleo^ 
tion,  will,  feeling,  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  being, 
which,  subjected  to  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  should 
work  and  bear  fruit  freely,  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and 
constrained  to  expand  in  shapes  that  had  been  detemuned 
upon  beforehand.  The  mind  of  man  became  as  a  mirror 
on  which  extraneous  objects  are  reflected,  but  which  pos- 
sesses nothing  by  itselL  Doubtless  there  still  existed  many 
souls  that  had  been  taught  direct  of  God.  But  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  from  that  time  received  the  co&yictions 
of  others  only;  a  faith  peculiar  to  the  individual  was  rare; 
it  was  the  Reformation  alone  that  restored  this  treasure  to 
the  Church. 

And  yet  for  some  time  there  was  a  space  within  which  ^e 
human  mind  was  permitted  to  move ;  there  were  certain  (pi- 
nions that  might bereceived  orrejectedat wilL  But  as  a  hostile 
army  day  by  day  presses  closer  to  a  besieged  chy,  compels 
the  garrison  to  move  only  within  the  narrow  boundary  of  its 
ramparts,  and  at  last  forces  it  to  surrender ;  so  the  hierarchy, 
from  age  to  age,  and  almost  from  year  to  year,  contracted 
the  space  that  it  had  temporarily  granted  to  the  human 
mind,  until  at  last  this  space,  from  continual  encroachments, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  All  that  man  ought  to  love,  believe,  or 
do,  was  regulated  and  decreed  in  the  offices  of  the  Boman 
^ancery.  The  faithful  were  relieved  of  the  frttigue  of  ex- 
amining, of  reflecting,  of  contending ;  all  that  they  had  to  do 
was  to  repeat  the  formularies  they  had  been  taught. 

From  that  time,  if  there  appeared  in  the  bosom  of  Bomaii- 
Catholicism  any  one  who  had  inherited  the  Catholicism  of  the 
apostolic  ages,  such  a  man  feeling  hi^  inability  to  expand  in 
the  bonds  in  which  he  was  confined,  was  compelled  to  snap 
them  asunder,  and  display  again  to  the  astonished  world  the 
unfettered  bearing  of  a  Christian,  who  acknowledges  no  law 
save  that  of  God. 

The  Reformation,  by  restoring  liberty  to  the  Church,  was 
destined  also  to  restore  its  original  divei^ity,  aiid  to  people 
it  with  families  united  by  the  great  Wtures  of  resemblance 
they  derive  from  their  common  parent ;  but  different  in 
their  secondary  features,  and  reminding  us  of  the  varieties 
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Mierent  in  htman  nature.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  de^ 
BiraUe  for  this  diversity  to  exist  in  the  universal  Chnrch  with- 
out leading  to  sectarian  divisions.  NevertheleM,  we  mnst  not 
forget  that  these  sects  are  but  the  expression  of  this  diversity. 

Switzerland  and  Grermany,  which  had  tfll  this  time  d^ 
▼eloped  themselves  independently  of  each  other,  began 
fto  come  in  contact  in  the  years  whose  history  we  are  about 
to  retrace,  and  realized  the  diversity  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Protestantism.  We  shall  th^re  behold  men  perfectly  agreed 
OB  all  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  and  yet  differing  on 
eertam  secondary  points.  Passion,  indeed,  entered  into 
these  discussions ;  but  while  deploring  such  a  melancholy 
intermixture,  Protestantism,  far  from  seeking  to  conceal  her 
diversity,  publishes  and  proclaims  it.  Its  path  to  unity  is 
long  and  difficult,  but  this  unity  is  the  real  unity. 

Zwingle  was  advancing  in  the  christian  life.  While  the 
Gospel  had  freed  Luther  from  that  profound  melancholy  to 
which  he  had  formerly  given  way  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth, 
and  had  developed  in  him  a  serenity  which  often  amounted 
to  gaiety,  and  of  which  the  reformer  afterwards  gave  so  many 
proofs,' even  in  the  face  of  great  dangers,  Christianity  had 
produced  the  very  opposite  effect  on  the  joyous  chiki  of  the 
Tockenburg  mountains.  Tearing  Zwingle  from  his  thought- 
less and  worldly  life,  it  had  imprinted  a  seriousness  on  his 
character  that  was  not  natural  to  him.  This  seriousness  waa 
very  necessary  to  him.  We  have  seen  how  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1522  numerous  enemies  appeared  rising 
up  against  the  Reformation.*  Zwingle  was  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches  from  every  quarter,  artfl  disputes  would  often 
take  place  evai  in  the  churches. 

Leo  Juda,  who  (says  an  historian)  was  a  man  of  small 
8tature,f  but  full  of  love  for  the  poor,  and  zeal  against  false 
teachers,  had  arrived  at  Zurkh  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1522  to  occupy  the  station  of  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church.  He 
had  been  replaced  at  Einsidlen  by  Oswald  Myconius.  J    Tliis 

♦  See  Vol.  II.  book  viii.  near  the  end. 

•f  Er  war  ein  knrzer  Mann.    FUtsIin  Beytrage.  it.  44.    ^ 

t  Ut  post  aMtnm  Lftmiis,  monachis  aliqmd  l«Kaia.    Zw.  Epp.  26S. 
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was  a  ralaable  acquisition  for  Zwingle  and  for  the  BefoiOMK 
don. 

One  day,  not  ^ong  after  his  arriyal,  as  he  was  in  the 
chnreh  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  pastor,  he  heard  an 
Angnstine  monk  asserting  forciblj  that  man  is  able  of  him- 
self to  satisfy  the  righteousness  of  God.  ^  Beverend  lather 
prior,"  said  Leo,  ^^  listen  to  me  for  an  instant ;  and  you,  my 
dear  citizens,  keep  still ;  I  will  speak  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian.'* He  then  proved  to  the  people  the  falseness  of  the 
doctrine  to  which  he  had  been  listening.*  Upon  this  a 
great  disturbance  arose  in  the  church;  and  immediately 
several  persons  angrily  fell  upon  ''the  little  iciest''  from 
Einsidlen.  Zwingle  appeared  before  the  great  council,  re- 
quiring permission  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine  in  the 
presence  of  the  deputies  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  counol, 
desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  these  disturbances,  convened  a 
conference  for  the  29th  of  January  1523.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  through  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  His  adversaries 
exclaimed  in  their  vexation :  ^^  A  diet  of  vagabonds  is  to 
be  held  at  Zurich;  all  the  beggars  from  the  highways  will 
be  there." 

Zwingle,  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  published 
sixtyHseven  theses.  The  mountaineer  of  the  Tock^vg 
boldly  assailed  the  pope  in  the  eyes  of  all  Switzerhind. 

''All  those  (said  he)  who. maintain  that  the  Grospel  is 
nothing  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Church,  blaspheme 
God. 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  ail  those 
who  have  been,  who  are,  or  who  shaU  be. 

"  All  Christians  are  Christ's  brethren,  and  brethren  of  one 
another,  and  they  have  no  father  upon  earth :  thus  orders, 
sects,  and  parties  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  We*  should  not  constrain  those  who  will  not  acknowledge 
their  error,  unless  they  disturb  the  public  peace  by  their 
seditious  behaviour." 

Such  were  some  of  Zwingle's  propositions. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  29th  of  January; 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  had  collected  in  the  b^D 
*  J.J.  Hoitincor*  HtlT.  Kinh.  G«Mh.  UL  ««& 
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oi  the  Great  Council  at  Znrich.  CitizenB  and  strangen^ 
BcliolarSy  men  of  rank  and  the  clergy,  had  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  council.  ^^  What  will  be  the  tod  of  aU  this?" 
asked  they  of  one  another,*  No  one  ventured  to  repl]! ;  but 
the  attention,  emotion,  and  agitation  prevailing  in  this 
assembly,  clearly  manifested  that  they  were  expecting  some 
extraordinary  result 

The  burgomaster  Roust,  who  had  fought  at  Marignan, 
presided  at  the  conference.  The  chevalier  James  d*Anwyl, 
grand-master  of  the  episcopal  court  at  Constance,  the  vicar* 
general  Faber,  and  many  other  doctors,  were  present  as  the 
bishop's  representatives.  Sebastian  Hofmeister  had  been 
sent  by  Schaffhausen,  and  he  was  the  only  deputy  from  the 
cantons:  such  was  still  the  weakness  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  On  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  lay  a 
Bible ;  in  front  of  it  sat  Zwingle :  ^'  I  am  agitated  and  tor- 
mented on  every  side,"  he  had  said,  *'  and  yet  I  stand  firm, 
relying  not  on  my  own  strength,  but  on  Christ  the  rock, 
with  whose  help  I  can  do  all  things."  f 

Zwingle  stood  up  and  said :  "  I  have  preached  that  salva- 
tion Hk  found  in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
stigmatized  throughout  Switzerland  as  a  heretic,  a  seducer 

of  the  people,  a  rebel Now,  then,  in  the  name  of  God, 

here  I  stand.!"  J 

Upon  this  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Faber,  who  rose 
and  made  answer :  "  I  was  not  sent  here  to  dispute,  but 
merely  to  listen  I"  The  assembly  in  surprise  began  to  laugh. 
"  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg,"  continued  Faber,  "  has  promised 
a  council  within  a  vear ;  we  must  wait  until  it  meets." 

^  What  I"  said  Zwingle,  "  is  not  this  vast  and  learned 
meeting  as  good  as  any  council?"  Then  turning  to  the 
presidents,  he  added :  ^'  Gracious  lords,  defend  the  Word  of 
God." 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  appeal;  it  was  interrupted 

*  £in  groflsei  Verwonderen,  was  doch  use  der  Sack  warden  woUte« 
Bullinger  Gironik.  i.  97. 

t  Immotus  tamen  maneo,  Don  meis  nervis  nixas,  sed  petra  Christo,  In 
^o  omnia  ponram.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  261. 

t  Nnn  woblan  in  dem  Namen  Gottes,  hie  bin  ich.  Bollinger  Chionik. 
P.P6. 
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by  iht  bargomaster,  who  said:  ^  If  theie  is  any  one  here 
idio  has  anything  to  say,  let  him  do  so."  There  was 
another  pause.  ''  I  call  upon  all  those  who  have  accused 
me,  and  I  know  that  there  are  sereral  here,"  said  Zwingie, 
"  to  come  forward  and  reprove  me  for  the  lore  of  truth." 
No  one  said  a  word.  Zwingle  repeated  his  request  a  second 
and  third  time,  but  to  no  purpose.  Faber,  thus  closely 
pressed,  dropped  for  an  instant  the  reserve  he  had  imposed 
on  himself,  to  declare  that  he  had  convicted  the  pastor 
of  Filispach  of  his  error,  and  who  was  now  confined  in 
prison ;  but  immediately  after  resumed  his  character  as  a 
spectator.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  urged  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  by  which  he  had  convinced  this  pastor :  he  obsti- 
nately refused.  This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Romish 
doctors  tired  the  patience  of  the  meeting.  A  voice  was 
heard  exclaiming  from  the  farther  part  of  the  hall :  "  Where 
are  now  these  valiant  fellows,*  who  talk  so  loudly  in  the 
streets  ?  Come  along,  step  forward,  there's  your  man  T  No 
one  moved.  Upon  this  the  burgomaster  said  with  a  smile : 
"  It  would  appear  that  this  famous  sword  with  which  you 
smote  the  pastor  of  Filispach  will  not  come  out  of  its  sheath 
to-day ;"  and  he  then  broke  up  the  meeting. 

When  the  assembly  met  again  in  the  afternoon,  the  coun- 
cil declared  that  Master  Ulrich  Zwingle,  not  being  reproved 
by  any  one,  might  continue  to  preach  the  holy  Gospel,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  the  canton  should  teach  noth- 
ing that  they  could  not  substantiate  by  Scripture. 

"  Praised  be  Grod,  who  will  cause  his  holy  Word  to  pre- 
vail in  heaven  and  earth  I"  exclaimed  Zwingle.  Upon  this 
Faber  could  not  restrain  his  indignation.  "  The  theses  of 
Master  Ulrich,"  said  he,  "  are  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the 
Church  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  I  will  prove  it."  "  Do 
so,"  replied  Zwingle.  But  Faber  declined  his  challenge,  ex- 
cept it  should  be  at  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Friburg.  "  I  will  have  no 
other  judge  than  the  Gospel,"  said  Zwingle.  "  Sooner  than 
you  can  shake  one  of  its  words,  the  earth  will  open  before 
you."f    "The  Gospel  I"  sneered  Faber,  "alwaya  the  Gos- 

*  So.  the  monks.  Wo  sind  nun  die  grossen  Hansen Zw.  Opp.1.  K3i* 

t  Be  mttsB  das  Srdrych  brechen.    Zw,  0pp.  i.  148. 
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pell Men  might  live  in  holiness,  peace,  and  charity,  ereo 

if  theVe  were  no  Gospel"* 

At  these  words  the  spectators  rose  indignantly  from  their 
seats.    Thus  terminated  the  4^sputation. 


CHAPTER  ^IL 

Papal  Temptations—Proi^sB  of  the  Reformation— The  Idel  at  SUdei- 
hofeii->Sacrilege— The  Ornaments  of  the  Saints. 

The  Reformation  had  gained  the  day  *,  it  was  now  to  accele- 
rate its  conquests.  After  this  battle  of  Zurich,  in  which  the 
most  skilful  champions  of  the  papacy  were  dumb,  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  new  doctrine?  But  weapons 
of  a  different  kind  were  tried.  Zwingle's  firmness  and  re* 
publican  l)earing  overawed  his  adversaries ;  accordingly  they 
had  recourse  to  peculiar  measures  to  subdue  him.  While 
Rome  was  pursuing  Luther  with  her  anathemas,  she  endea- 
voured to  win  over  the  reformer  of  Zurich  by  gentleness, 
^e  dispute  was  scarcely  ended  when  Zwingle  received  a 
visit  from  the  captain  of  the  pope's  guard — the  son  of  the 
burgomaster  Roust.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  legate 
Einsius,  the  bearer  of  a  papal  brief,  in  which  Adrian  YI. 
called  Zwingle  his  beloved  son,  and  assured  him  of  ^^his 
special  favour."f  At  the  same  time  the  pope  urged  Zink 
to  gain  over  Zwingle.  "  And  what  has  the  pope  commis- 
sioned you  to  oflGer  him  ?'*  asked  Oswald  Myconius.  "  Every- 
thing," replied  Zink,  "  except  the  papal  chair."t 

There  was  no  mitre,  or  crozier,  or  cardinal's  hat,  that  tho_ 
pope  would  not  have  given  to  bribe  the  reformer  of  Zurich. 
But  Rome  was  strangely  mistaken  in  this  respect ;  all  her 

*  Man  mScht  denocht  friintlich,  fridlich  und  tugendlich  ISben,  wenn 
fi^lidi  kein  EYangelium  were.    Ball.  Chron.  p.  107 ;  Zw.  0pp.  i  152. 

t  Com  de  tua  egregia  virtute  specialiter  nobis  sit  cognitom.  Zw.  Epp. 
p.2fi«. 

X  Serio  respondit :  Omnia  eerte  prseter  sedem  papalem.  Yita  ZwingUc 
per  Osw.  Myc. 
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pioposals  were  QDaYailing.  In  Zwingle,  the  Romish  Cbamh 
had  a  still  more  pidless  enem;  than  Lathe/.  He  cared  Oar 
less  than  the  Sax(m  reformer  for  the  ideas  and  ceremonies 
of  former  ages ;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  any  custom, 
however  innocent  in  itself,  wai  connected  with  some  abuse; 
he  fell  yiolently  upon  it  The  Word  of  God  (thought  he) 
should  stand  alone. 

But  if  Rome  understood  so  imperfectly  what  was  then 
taking  place  in  Christendom,  she  found  counsellors  who  en- 
deavoured to  put  her  in  the  way. 

Faber,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  pope  thus  humble  him- 
self before  his  adversary,  hastened  to  enlighten  him.  He 
was  a  courtier  mth  a  constant  smile  upon  his  lips  and 
honied  words  in  his  mouth ;  to  judge  from  his  own  language, 
he  was  everybody's  friend,  even  of  those  whom  he  accused 
of  heresy.  But  his  hatred  was  mortal  Accordingly,  the 
reformer,  playing  on  his  name  (Faber),  used  to  say,  '^  the 
Vicar  of  Constance  is  a  lie-smith.  Let  him  openly  take  up 
arms,  and  see  how  Christ  defends  us.''* 

These  words  were  no  mere  idle  boasting ;  for  while  the 
pope  was  complimenting  Zwingle  on  his  eminent  virtues, 
and  the  special  confidence  he  placed  in  him,  the  enemies 
of  the  reformer  were  increasing  in  number  throughout  Swit- 
zerland. The  veteran  soldiers,  the  gre$it  £amilies,  the  herds* 
men  of  the  mountains,  combined  their  hatred  against  thi^ 
doctrine  whi(h  thwarted  their  tastes.  At  Lucerne,  the  magni^ 
ficent  representation  of  Zwingfe's^Munan  was  announced;  In 
effect,  the  people  dragged  the  reformer's  effigy  to  the  scaffold, 
shouting  out  that  they  were  going  to  put  the  heretic  to 
death ;  and  laying  hands  on  some  Zurichers  who  happened 
to  be  at  Lucerne,  compelled  them  to  be  spectators  of  this 
mDck  execution.  "  They  shall  not  trouble  my  repose,**  said 
Zwingle ;  "  Christ  will  never  be  wanting  to  his  followers."t 
Even  the  diet  re-echoed  with  threats  against  him.  "  My  dear 
confederates,"  said  the  councillor  of  Mullinen  to  the  cantons, 

^  make  a  timely  resistance  to  the  Lutheran  cause At 

Zurich  a  man  is  no  longer  master  in  his  own  house!" 

*  Pxodeant  yolo,  palamqoe  anna  capiaot.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  392. 
'^  Christum  suis  nimquafti  defecturum.     Ibid.  p.  278. 
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Tliis  agitation  among  the  enemy  announced  what  was 
passing  in  Zurich  more  loudly  than  any  proclamatiotts 
could  have  done.  The  victory  was  indeed  bearing  fruit ; 
the  conquerors  were  gradually  taking  possession  of  the 
country,  and  every  day  the  Gospel  made  fresh  progress. 
Twenty -four  canons  and  a  great  number  of  chaplains 
voluntarily  petitioned  the  council  to  reform  their  statutes. 
It  was  decided  to  replace  these  sluggish  priests  by  pious  and 
learned  men,  with  commission  to  give  the  Zurich  youth  a 
christian  and  liberal  education,  and  to  establish  in  the  place 
of  their  vespers  and  Latin  masses,  a  daily  explanation  of 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts,  first  for  the  learned,  and  afterwards  for  the  people. 

There  are  unfortunately  in  every  army  a  number  of 
those  desperate  heroes  who  leave  their  ranks  and  make 
unseasonable  attacks  on  points  that  ought  still  to  be  re- 
spected. A  young  priest,  Louis  Hetzer,  had  published  a 
treatise  in  German  entitled,  The  judgment  of  God  against 
Images,  which  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  the  images 
wholly  engrossed  the  thoughts  oi^  a  part  of  the  peqple.  It 
is  only  to  the  detriment  of  those  essentials  that  ought  to 
occupy  his  mind,  that  man  can  fix  his  attention  on  second- 
ary matters.  At  a  place  called  Stadelhofen,  outside  the  city 
gates,  stood  a  crucifix  elaborately  carved  and  richly  orna- 
mented. The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Reformation^ 
shocked  at  the  superstitions  to  which  this  image  gave 
rise,  could  not  pass  by  without  giving  vent  to  their 
indignation.  A  citizen  named  Claude  Hottinger,  '^  a 
worthy  man,"  says  Bullinger,  ^'  and  well  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  having  fallen  in  with  the  miller  of  Stadelhofen, 
to  whom  the  crucifix  belonged,  asked  him  when  he  intended 
to  throw  down  his  idols.  "  No  one  compels  you  to  worship 
them,"  replied  the  miller. — "  But  do  you  not  know,"  retorted 
Hettinger,  "  that  the  Word  of  God^forbids  us  to  have  any 
graven  images  ?" — "  Well  then,"  said  the  miller,  "  if  you  are 
authorized  to  remove  them,  I  abandon  them  to  you."  Hot- 
linger  thought  himself  empowered  to  act,  and  shortly  after, 
about  the  end  of  September,  he  was  seen  to  pass  the  gates 
with  a  body  of  citizens.  On  arriving  at  the  crucifix,  they 
11* 
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deliberately  dug  rouiKl  it,  Hutil  the  im^ge,  yivlfiaig  t&  tbcir 
efforts,  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  loud  crash. 

This  daring  action  spread  dismay  on  every  side:  one 
might  hare  thought  that  religion  itself  had  fallen  with  the 
crucifix  of  Stadelhofen.  "  They  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  I  They 
deserve  to  be  put  to  death  r  exclaimed  the  friends  of  Rome. 
The  council  caused  the  image-breakers  to  be  apprehended. 

"  No  I"  cried  Zwingle  and  his  colleagues  from  their  pul- 
pits :  "  Hottinger  and  his  friends  are  not  guilty  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  worthy  of  death.*  But  they  may  be  punished 
for  having  acted  with  violence  and  without  the  sanction  of 
the  magistrates.^f 

Meantime  acts  of  a  »imilar  nature  were  continually  taking 
place.  A  curate  of  Saint  Peter's,  one  day  remarking  in  front 
of  the  church  a  number  of  poor  people  ill  fed  and  with  tattered 
garments,  said  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
on  the  costly  (»m«ments  of  the  saints :  "  I  should  like  to  strip 
these  idols  of  wood  to  procure  clothing  for  these  poor  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  Christ."  A  few  days  later,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  moruing,  the  saints  and  all  their  ornaments  disappeared. 
The  council  flung  the  curate  into  prison,  notwithstahdinglie 
protested  his  innocence  of  this  proceeding.  "  What  T  ex- 
claimed the  people,  ^  is  it  these  logs  of  wood  that  Jesus 
ordered  us  to  clothe  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  these  image?  that 
he  will  say  to  the  righteous :  /  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me?'' 

Thus,  the  greater  the  resistance,  the  higher  soared  the 
Reforma/don;  and  the  more  it  was  compressed,  the  more 
energetically  did  it  spring  forward,  and  threaten  to  overthrow 
all  that  withstood  it. 

*  An  exposition  of  the  same  principles  may  be  seen  in  the  speeches  of 
MM.  de  Broglie  and  Royer-Collard,  at  the  period  of  the  famous  debates 
oa  the  law  of  saerile^  in  France  1824. 

t  Dorumhabeiidiriuis«rH6rnnkeinfiditKa&Mii»8fztttddcfi.  Wl 
CabrQa.p.  127. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

The  Dujpaiation  of  October ^Zwingle  on  ihe  Chivoh->Tho  C3uiio&« 
Commencement  of  Presbyterianism— Discossion  on  the  Mass— £In« 
thnsiasts— The  Language  of  Discretion— Victory— A  Characteristic  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation— Moderation— Oswald  Myeonins  at  Zurich— 
ReviTal  of  Literatore— Thomas  Plater  of  the  Vahus. 

Even  these  excesses  were  destined  to  be  salutary;  a  new 
combat  was  needed  to  secure  fresh  triumphs;  for  in  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  conquest  without  a  struggle ;  and  as  the  soldiers  of  Rome 
stood  motionless,  the  conflict  was  to  be  brought  on  by  the 
undisciplined  sons  of  the  Reformation.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  embarrassed  and  agitated  ;  they  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  their  consciences  enlightened,  and  with  this 
view  they  resolved  to  appoint  another  public  disputation  in 
the  German  language,  in  which  the  question  of  idols  should 
be  examined  according  to  Scripture. 

Tlie  Bishops  of  Coirc,  Constance,  and  Basle,  the  university 
of  the  latter  city,  and  the  twelve  cantons,  were  accordingly  re- 
quested to  send  deputies  to  Zurich.  But  the  bishops  declined 
the  invitation,  and  calling  to  mind  the  wretched  figure  their 
deputies  had  made  at  the  former  disputation,  they  had  little 
inclination  to  repeat  such  humiliating  scenes.  Let  the 
evangelicals  dispute  if  they  please,  but  let  them  dispute 
alone.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  Romish  party  had  kept 
silence;  on  the  second  they  were  resolved  not  to  appear. 
Home  may  possibly  have  imagined  that  the  great  combat 
would  cease  for  want  of  combatants.  The  bishops  were 
not  alone  in  refusing  to  attend.  The  men  of  Unterwalden 
replied  that  they  had  no  scholars  among  them,  but  only 
worthy  and  pious  priests,  who  explained  the  Gospel  as  their 
fathers  had  done  ;  that  they  would  send  no  deputy  to 
Zwingle  «  and  his  fellows  f  but  that,  if  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  they  would  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive 
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him  of  all  "wish  to  relapse  into  tlie  same  fiiults.*  Schaff- 
haoBen  and  St  Gall  alone  sent  refvesentatiy^s. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  after  the  sermon,  an  assembly  of 
more  than  nine  hundred  persons,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Great  Couicil  and  of  three  Inmdred  and  fifty  priests, 
filled  the  large  hall  of  the  town-house.  Zwingle  and  Leo 
Jnda  were  seated'at  a  table,  on  which  lay  the  CHd  and  New 
Testament  in  the  original  languages.  Zwingle  spoke  first, 
and  overthrowing  with  a  vigorous  arm  the  authority  of  the 
hierarchy  and  of  its  councils,  established  the  rights  of  eveiy 
Christian  Church,  and  claimed  the  liberty  of  the  primitiye  ages 
—of  those  times  when  the  Church  knew  neither  general  nor 
proyincial  councils.  "  The  uniyersal  Church,"  said  he,  '^  is 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  whereyer  there  is  futh  in 
Christ,  in  India  as  well  as  at  Zurich And  as  for  parti- 
cular churches,  we. have  them  at  Berne,  at  Schafihausen^ 
and  even  here.  But  the  popes,  with  theur  cardinals  and 
their  councils,  form  neither  the  universal  Church  nor  a  par- 
ticular Church.f  The  assembly  before  which  I  now  speak,'' 
continued  he  witii  energy,  ''is  the  Church  of  Zurich;  it 
desires  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  has  the  right  of 
ordering  all  that  may  appear  to  it  conformable  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.** 

Thus  did  Zwingle  rely  on  the  Church,  but  on  the  true 
Church ;  not  on  the  clergy  alone,  but  on  the  assembly  of 
Christians, — on  the  people.  All  that  the  Scriptures  say  of 
the  Church  in  general,  he  applied  to  particular  churches. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  church  could  err  which  listened 
with  docility  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  his  eyes,  the  €hurcb 
was  represented  politically  and  ecclesiastically  by  the  Great 
Council.}'  At  first  he  explained  every  question  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  when  his  hearers'  minds  were  convinced  of  the 
tralh,  he  carried  the  matter  before  the  Great  Council,- who, 

*  So  woUten  wir  Ihm  den  Lohn  geben,  daas  er's  nimaier  mehr  thStc 
axniQler  Samml.  MS.  iz. 

t  Der  PHbfite,  Cardinale  nnd  BiwhSffe  Conem*  Bind  nieh  die  ehriKtlieha 
Kifche.    FuasL  Beytr.  ui.  20. 

$  DiaeoeUn  SenatuB  somma  ett  potesUe  Eeelesia  Tioe.  Zw.  Opp 
lU.  SS9. 
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in  hannoiiy  with  the  ministen  of  the  Church,  fimned  such 
decisions  as  the  Church  called  for.* 

In  the  Absence  of  the  bishop's  deputies,  Conrad  Hoffinann, 
the  same  aged  canon  who  had  procured  Zwingle's  election 
to  Zurich,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  pope.  He  main«- 
tained  that  the  Church,  the  flock,  the  ^'  third  estate,"  had  no 
right  to  discuss  such  matters.  ^'I  was  thirteen  years  at 
Heidelberg,"  said  he,  "  living  in  the  hon^e  of  a  Tery  great 
scholar,  whose  name  was  Doctor  Joss,  a  worthy  and  pious 
man,  with  whom  I  long  ate  and  drank  and  led  a  marry  life ; 
but  I  always  heard  him  say  that  it  was  not  proper  to  dis* 

cuss  such  matters ;  so  you  see "    All  were  ready  to 

burst  into  laughter;  but  the  burgomaster  checked  them. 
''  Let  us  therefore  wait  for  a  council,"  continued  Hofifoaann. 
'^  For  the  present,  I  shall  not  dispute,  but  obey  the  bishop's 
orders,  even  should  he  be  a  knave  I" 

"  Wait  for  a  council  1"  replied  Zwingle.  "  And  who  will 
attend  a  council  ?  The  pope  with  some  sluggish  and  ignor- 
ant bishops  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  suits  their  fancy. 
No  I  the  Church  is  not  there  I  Hong  and  Kiissnacht  (these 
were  two  Zurich  villages)  are  certainly  more  of  a  church 
than  all  the  bishops  and  popes  put  together  I" 

Thus  did  Zwingle  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  christian 
people,  whom  Rome  had  deprived  of  their  privileges.  The 
assembly  before  which  he  was  speaking  was  not,  in  his 
judgment,  the  Church  of  Zurich,  but  its  first  representative. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Presbyterian  system  in  the  age 
of  the  Reformation.  Zwingle  was  withdrawing  Zurich  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  separating  it 
from  the  Latin  hierarchy,  and  founding  on  this  idea  of  the 
flock,  of  the  christian  assembly,  a  new  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, to  which  other  countries  were  afterwards  to  adhere. 

The  disputation  continued.  Many  priests  having  risen  to 
defend  the  images,  but  without  having  recourse  to  Holy 
Writ,  Zwingle  and  the  other  reformers  confuted  them  by  the 

*  Ante  omnia  mnltitndinem  de  qusstione  probe  docere  ita  factnm  eit« 
ut  qnidqnid  diacosii  (the  great  conneil  of  two  hundred),  cnm  Terbi  mt 
nistris  ordinarent,  jamdndnm  in  animis  fidelinm  ordinatnm  Mflet  Mm, 
0pp.  ill.  839. 
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Bible.  ^  V  no  one  standf  forward  to  defend  the  use  of 
images  by  argumepts  derived  from  Scripture,"  said  one  of 
the  presidents,  "  we  shall  call  upon  some  of  their  advocates 
by  name."  As  no  one  arose,  the  priest  of  Wadisehwyl  was 
called.  ''He  is  asleep,"  answered  one  of  the  spectators. 
The  priest  of  Horgen  was  next  called.  ^  He  has  sent  me  in 
his  place,"  replied  his  curate,  "  but  I  will  not  answer  for 
him."  Evidently  the  power  of  God^s  Word  was  making 
itself  felt  in  this  assembly.  The  partisans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  ftill  of  energy,  liberty,  and  joy ;  their  adversaries 
appeared  speechless,  uneasy,  and  dejected.  They  summoned, 
one  after  another,  the  parish-priests  of  Laufen,  Glattfeiden, 
Wetzikon,  the  rector  and  priest  of  PfafBkon,  the  dean  of  EIgg, 
the  pr^st  of  BSretschwyl,  with  the  Dominicans  and  Gray- 
friars,  notorious  for  their  preaching  in  defence  of  images,  the 
virgin,  the  saints,  and  the  mass ;  but  all  made  answer  that 
they  could  say  nothing  in  their  favour,  and  that  hencefor- 
ward they  would  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  truth. 
"  Hitherto,"  said  one  of  them,  "  I  have  put  my  trust  in  the 
old  doctors ;  now,  I  will  believe  in  the  new." — ^^  You  should 
believe  «not  in  us,  but  in  God*s  Word,"  exclaimed  Zwingle. 
"  It  is  Scripture  alone  that  can  never  err  I"  The  sitting  had 
been  long,  and  night  was  approaching.  The  president, 
Hofmeister  of  Schaff  hausen,  stood  up  and  said :  "  Blessed 
be  the  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God  for  that  in  all  things 
he  has  vouchsafed  us  the  victory ;"  and  he  then  exiiorted  the 
councillors  of  Zurich  to  pull  down  all  the  images. 

On  Tuesday'the  assembly  met  again  in  order  to  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass.  Yadian  was  in  the  chair.  "  My 
brethren  in  CSirist,"  said  Zwingle,  "far  from  us  be  the 
thought  that  there  is  any  deception  or  falsehood  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ*  Our  only  aim  is  to  show  that  the 
mass  is  not  a  saerifice  that  one  man  can  offer  to  God  for 
another,  unless  any  one  should  maintain  also  iJiat  a  man 
can  eat  and  drink  for  his  friend." 

Vadian  having  twice  demanded  if  any  there  present  de- 
snred  to  uphold  by  Scripture  the  doctrine  impugned,  and  no 

•  Dass  cini^ey  Betrn/;  oaer  Falsch  syg  in  dexn  reiHen  Blut  ond 
Fleisch  Christi.    Zw.  Opp,  i  498. 
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oao  bating;  replied,  the  canong  of  Zurich,  the  chaplains,  and 
maay  other  eccleiiastics  declared  that  they  agreed  t\ith 
ZwiBgle. 

But  scaroely  had  the  reformers  thus  vanquished  the 
partisans  of  the  old  doctrines,  than  they  had  to  contend 
agaiDst  those  impatient  spirits  who  call  for  sudden  and  vio- 
lent innovationB,  and  not  for  wise  and  gradual  reforms.  The 
wretched  Conrad  Grehel  rose  and  said :  '^  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  iisputed  about  the  mass,  we  must  put  an  end  to 
its  abases." — ^**The  council  will  draw  up  an  edict  on  the 
subject,"  replied  Zwingle.  Upon  this  Simon  Stumpf  ex- 
claiHied:  "The  Spirit  of  God  has  aheady  decided:  why 
refer  to  the  decision  of  the  council?"* 

The  commander  Schmidt  of  Kussnacht  arose  gravely,  and 
in  language  full  of  wisdom  said,  "  Let  us  teach  Christians  to 
receive  Christ  in  their  hearts.f  Until  this  hour,  ye  hare  all 
gone  after  idols.  The  dwellers  in  the  plain  have  run  to  the 
mountains,  and  those  of  the  mounfains  havo  gone  to  the 
plain;  the  French  to  Germany,  and  the  Germans  to  France. 
Now  ye  know  whither  ye  ought  to  go.  God  has  combined 
all  things  in  Christ.  Ye  noble  citizens  of  Zurich  I  go  W  the 
true  sour^ ;  and  may  Christ  at  length  re-enter  your  territory, 
and  there  resume  his  ancient  empire." 

This  fiscourse  naade  a  deep  impression,  and  no  one  stood  up 
to  reply  to  it.  Zwingle  rose  with  emotion  and  said,  "  Gra- 
cious lords,  God  is  with  us He  will  defend  his  cause. 

Now,  then,  forward  in  the  name  of  God."  Here  Zwingle's^ 
agitation  became  so  great  that  he  could  not  proceed.  He 
wept,  and  many  joined  their  tears  with  his.  \ 

Thus  ended  the  disputation.  The  presidents  rose;  the 
burgoinaster  thanked  them ;  and  the  aged  warrior,  turning 
to  the  council,  said  gravely,  with  that  voice  which  had 

80  often  been  heard  on  the  field  of  battle,  "  Now,  then, 

let  us  grasp  the  sword  of  God's  Word,  and  may  the  Lord 
prosper  his  work." 
This  dispute,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  October 

*  Der  GeiBt  Gottea  nrtheilet.    Zw.  0pp.  i.  529. 

t  Wie  By  ChriBtum  in  iron  Ii«rzea  fioUiad  bilden  nad  ibmImiu     Ibid. 

X  DasB  er  sicb  selbst  mit  yU  andren  bewei;t  zu  weiaen.    Ibid.  537. 
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1623,  was  deciaiye.  The  nugority  of  the  pneate,  who  had 
been  present  at  it,  returned  full  of  zeal  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  canton,  and  the  effect  x^f  these  two  days  was  felt 
throughout  Switzerland.  The  jChurch  of  Zoiidh,'  that  had 
always  preserved  a  certaTn  independence  with  respect  to  the 
see  of  Constance,  was  then  entirely  emancipated.  Instead 
of  resting  on  the  pope  through  the  bishop,  it  rested  hence- 
forward through  the  people  on  the  Word  of  God.  Zurich 
recovered  the  privileges  that  Rome  had  taken  from  her.  To^ni 
and  country  vied  with  each  other  in  interest  for  the  work  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  Great  Council  did  but  follow  the 
movements  of  the  people.  "On  all  important  occasions  tiie 
city  and  the  villages  made  known  their  opinions.  Luther 
had  restored  the  Bible  to  the  christian  world ;  Zwing^e  went 
farther,  he  restored  their  rights.  This  is  a  eharacteristic 
feature  of  the.  Swiss  Reformation.  The  maintenance  of 
sound  doctrine  was  thus  confided,  under  Grod,  to  the  people; 
and  recent  events  have  shown  that  a  christian  people  can 
guard  this  precious  deposit  better  than  priests  and  pontiis.* 

Zwingle  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  elated  by  victory;  on 
the  ^ntrary,  the  Reformation,  according  to  his  vrish,  was 
carried  on  with  great  moderation.  ^'  God  knows  my  heart/' 
said  he,  when  the  council  asked  his  advice ;  '^  He  knows  that 
I  am  inclined  to  build  up,  and  not  to  throw  down.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  timid  souls  who  ought  to  be  conciliated;  let 
the  mass,  therefore,  for  some  time  longer  be  read  on  Sunday 
in  all  the  churches,  and  let  us  avoid  insulting  the  priests  who 
celebrate  it."  f 

The  council  drew  up  an  edict  to  this  purport.  Hottiog^r 
and  Hochrutiner,  one  of  his  friends,  .were  banished  from  the 
canton  for  two  years,  and  forbidden  to  return  without  per* 
mission. 

The  Reformation  at  Zurich  followed  a  prudent  and  chris- 
tian course.    Daily  raising  this  city  more  and  more,  it  sur* 

*  In  1839,  the  celebrated  pantheist  and  nnbelieyer,  StransB,  hariii/; 
b^n  nominated  profiBssor  of  dogmatical  theology  In  the  imitenity  o< 
Zarich,  the  people  of  all  the  canton  resiated  the  appointment,  and  niMd 
a  new  govemment  into  power. 

t  Ohne  daM  Jemaad  sich  mtterstehe  (fie  Meanpriegter  n  h«whimpf«Q' 
Wlrfi.ILK.G.,T.208. 
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romded  herwith  gloryin  the  eyes  of  all  the  firiendB  of  the  Woid 
of  God.  Accordingly  those  in  Switzerland  who  had  saluted 
the  new  light  that  was  dawning  upon  the  Church  felt 
themselves  powerfully  attracted  towards  Zurich.  Oswald 
Myconius,  expelled  from  Lucerne,  had  been  residing  for 
six  months  at  Einsidlen,  when,  as  he  was  returning  one 
day  from  a  journey  he  had  made  to  Glaris,*  oppressed  by 
fatigue  and  by  the  heat  of  the  sim,  he  saw  his  little  boy  Felix 
running  to  meet  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  Zurich  to  superintend  one  of  the  schools.  Oswald  could 
not  believe  such  joyful  tidings :  he  hesitated  between  fear  and 
Lope-f  "  X  am  thine/*  wrote  he  at  Ust  to  Zwingle.  Grerold- 
sek  saw  him  depart  with  regret ;  gloomy  thoughts  filled  his 
mind.  "  Alas  I"  said  he  to  Oswald,  '^  ail  those  who  confess 
Christ  are  going  to  Zurich ;  I  fear  that  one  day  we  shall  all 
perish  there  together.*'}  A  melancholy  presentiment,  which 
by  the  death  of  Geroldsek  himself  and  of  so  many  other 
friends  of  the  Gospel,  was  but  too  soon  fulfilled  on  the  plains 
of  Cappel. 

At  Zurich,  Myconius  found  at  last  a  safe  retreat  His 
predecessor,  who  from  his  stature  had  been  nicknam^  at 
Paris  "  the  great  devil,*'  had  neglected  his  duties ;  Oswald 
devoted  all  his  heart  and  strength  to  their  fulfilment  He 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  cUssics,  taught  rhetoric  and 
logic,  and  the  youth  of  the  city  listened  to  him  with  delight  § 
Myconius  was  destined  to  become  for  the  rising  generation 
what  Zv?ingle  was  to  those  of  riper  years. 

At  first  Myconius  was  alarmed  at  the  advanced  age  of  the 
scholars  under  his  care ;  but  he  had  gradually  resumed  his 
courage,  and  was  not  long  in  distinguishing  among  his 
pupils  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  from  whose 
eyes  beamed  forth  a  love  of  study.  Thomas  Plater,  for  such 
was  his  name,  was  a  native  of  the  Valais.  In  that  beautiful 
valley,  where  the  torrent  of  the  Yi^ge  rolls  its  noisy  waters, 
after  issuing  from  the  sea  of  ice  and  snow  which  encircles 

*  Inesperato  nmitio  ezcepit  me  fiUns  redeimtem  ex  Gltfeim.    Zw« 
Epp.  p.  322. 
t  Inter  spem  et  metum.    Ibid. 
t  Ao  deinde  omnes  simul  peremnas.    Ibid.  p.  S23. 
§  JaTentoB  iUnm  lubeiui  audit.    Ibid.  p.  264. 
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Mount  RoMy  between  St  Nicholas  and  Stalden,  on  the  lofty 
hni  that  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer,  may  still  be 
seen  the  village  of  Gnichen.  This  was  Plater's  birthplace. 
From  the  neighbonrhood  of  these  colossal  Alps  was  to  pro- 
ceed one  of  the  most  original  of  all  the  characters  that  ap- 
peared in  the  great  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years,  he  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
priest  who  was  his  relation,  by  whom  the  little  peasant  was 
often  so  cruelly  beaten  that  he  cried  (as  ho  teOs  us  himself) 
Hke  a  kid  under  the  knife.  He  was  taken  by  one  of  his 
cousms  to  attend  the  German  schools.  But  he  had  already 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  yet,  through  running 
from  school  to  school,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  read.*  When 
he  arrired  at  Zurich,  he  came  to  the  determination  of  gain- 
ing knowledge;  and  having  taken  his  place  in  Oswald^s 
school,  he  said  to  himself,  "  There  shalt  thou  learn  or  die." 
The  light  of  the  Gospel  shone  into  his  heart.  One  very  cold 
morning,  when  he  had  no  fuel  for  the  school-room  stove, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  up,  he  thought  to  himself:  "  Why 
should  you  want  wood,  while  there  are  many  idols  in  the 
church  r'  There  was  no  one  as  yet  in  the  church,  although 
Zwingle  was  to  preach,  and  the  bells  were  already  summoning 
the  congregation.  Platw  entered  very  softly,  laid  hold  of  an 
image  of  St  John  that  stood  upon  an  altar,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  stove,  saying :  "  Down  with  you,  for  in  yon  must  go." 
Most  assuredly  neither  Myconius  nor  Zwingle  would  have 
sanctioned  such  a  proceeding. 

It  was  in  truth  by  better  arms  than  these  that  incredulity  and 
superstition  were  to  be  combated.  Zwingle  and  his  coUeagaes 
had  given  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Myconius ;  ^d  the 
latter  daily  expounded  the  New  Testament  in  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  before  an  eager  and  attentive  crowd,  f  An- 
other public  disputation,  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Jan- 
uary 1524,  had  again  proved  fatal  to  Rome ;  and  in  vain 
did  the  canon  Koch  exclaim :  "  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops, 
councils — ^these  are^my  church  I" 

Everything  was  making  progress  in  Zurich ;  men's  minds 
were  becoming  more  enlightened,  their  hearts  more  decided, 
•  See  his  Antobiography.  f  Weiae,  Fiinlin  Beyt.  ir.  M. 
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and  the  Befonnation  was  inGreafiing  In  strength.  Zurich 
was  a  fortress  gahied  by  the  new  doctrine,  and  from  her 
waOs  it  was  about  to  spread  over  the  whole  confederatioiL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Diet  of  Lnceme— Hottin^r  arrested^His  Death— Depntation  firom  the 
Diet  to  Zurich— Abolition  of  religioiui  ProceBsions^AbolitioiL  of 
ImaiSea^Tbe  Two  Refonoatioius— Appeal  to  the  People. 

The  adversaries  were  aware  of  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  these  changes  in  Zurich.  They  felt  that  they 
must  now  decide  upon  striking  a  vigorous  blow.  They  had 
been  silent  spectators  long  enough.  The  iron-clad  warriors 
of  Switzerland  detennined  to  rise  at  last ;  and  whenever  they 
arose,  the  field  of  battle  had  been  dyed  with  blood. 

The  diet  had  met  at  Lucerne ;  the  clergy  were  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  the  chief  council  of  the  nation  in  their  favour. 
Friburg  and  the  Forest  Cantons  proved  their  docile  instru- 
ments; Berne,  Basle,  Soleure,  Glaris,  and  Appenzel  were 
undecidedr  Schaffhausen  was  inclining  towards  the  Gospel ; 
but  Zurich  alone  stood  forward  boldly  in  its  defence.  The 
partisans  of  Home  urged  the  assembly  to  yield  to  their 
demands  and  prejudices.  "  Let  the  people  be  forbiddeiji,"  said 
they,  "  to  preach  or  repeat  any  new  or  Lutheran  doctrine  in 
private  or  in  public,  and  to  talk  or  dispute  about  such 
things  in  taverns  and  over  their  wine."*  Such  was  the 
ecclesiastical  law  they  were  desirous  of  establishing  in  the 
confederation. 

Nineteen  articles  were  drawn  up  to  this  effect,  approved  of 
by  all  the  states,  except  Zurich,  on  the  26th  of  January  1523, 
and  sent  to  all  the  bailiffs  with  orders  to  see  that  they  were 

*  Eg  soU  nieman  in  den  Wirtzhuseren,oder  snnst  hinter  dem  Wyn  von 
Latherischen,  oder  newen  fticfien  nzid  xeden.    Bull.  C3ir.  p.  144. 
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Btiictly  observed:  ^  which  caused  great  joj  among  ibe 
priests,"  says  BuUinger,  '^  and  great  sorrow  among  believers." 
A  persecution,  regularly  organised  by  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  confederation,  was  about  to  begin. 

One  of  the  first  who  received  the  mandate  of  the  diet  was 
Ilenry  Flackenstein  of  Lucerne,  bailiff  of  Baden.  Hottinger, 
when  banished  from  Zurich  for  pulling  down  the  crucifix  of 
Stadclhofen,  had  retired  to  this  bailiwick,  where  he  had  not 
concealed  his  opinions.  One  day,  as  he  chanced  to  be  dining 
at  the  Angel  tavern  in  Zurzach,  he  had  said  that  the  priests 
wrongly  interpreted  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  man  should 
put  his  trust  in  God  alone.* .  The  landlord,  who  was  con- 
tinually going  in  and  out  to  bring  bread  or  wine,  listened  to 
what  appeared  to  him  such  very  extraordinary  language. 
Another  day,  Hottingcr  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  John  Schuta 
of  Schneyssingen.  After  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  together, 
Schutz  asked  him :  '^  What  is  this  new  faith  that  the  Zurich 
pastors  arc  preaching?"  "  They  preach,**  replied  Hottinger, 
"  that  Christ  was  sacrificed  once  for  all  Christians ;  that  by 
this  one  sacrifice  he  has  purified  and  redeemed  them  from  all 
their  sins ;  and  they  show  by  Holy  Scripture  that  the  mass 
is  a  lie.". 

After  this  (in  February  1523),  Hottinger  had  quitted  Swit- 
zerland, and  gone  oh  business  to  Waldshut,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine.  Measures  were-taken  to  seize  his  person,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  poor  unsuspecting 
Zuricher,  having  recrossed  the  river,  had  scarcely  reached 
Coblentz,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  before  he 
was  arrested.  He  was  taken  to  Klingenau,  and  as  he  there 
frankly  confessed  his  faith,  the  exasperated  Flackenstein  said : 
**  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you  will  find  people  to 
make  you  a  suitable  answer." 

In  effect,  the  bailiff  conducted  him  successively  before  the 
judges  of  Klingenau,  before  the  superior  tribunal  of  Baden, 
and,  since  he  could  find  no  one  who  would  declare  him  guilty, 
before  the  diet  sitting  at  Lucerne.  He  was  firmly  resolved 
to  seek  judges  who  would  condenm  his  prisoner. 

The  diet  lost  no  time,  and  condemned  Hottinger  to  be 
•  Wie  wir  un«er  pitt  Hoflfnun^  und  TrosfraJleia  uf  Gott.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  146. 
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b6iieaded.  When  informed  of  his  Bentence,iie  gare  glorj  to 
God :  "  That  will  do,"  said  James  Troger,  one  of  his  judges^ 
'*'  we  do  not  sit  here  to  listen  to  aennons.  You  can  hare 
your  talk  some^ther  time."  '^  He  must  hare  his  head  taken 
off  this  once,"  said  the  bailiff  Am  Qrt,  with  a  laugh;  ^  if  he 
should  ever  get  it  on  again,  we  will  all  embrace  his  ilEuth." 
"  May  God  forgive  all  those  who  have  condemned  me,"  said 
the  prisoner.  A  monk  then  presented  a  cmciffx  to  his  lips, 
bat  he  put  it  away,  saying :"  It  is  in  the  heart  that  we 
must  receive  Jesus  Christ." 

When  he  was  led  out  to  execution,  many  of  the  spectators 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  ^*  I  am  going  to  eternal  happi- 
ness," said  he,  turning  towards  thehi.  On  reaifiing  the 
place  where  he  was  to  die,  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
exclaiming- :  "  Into  thy  hands,  0  my  Redeemer,  I  commit 
my  spirit  I"  In  another  minute  his  head  rolled  upon  the 
scaffold. 

The  blood  of  Hottinger  was  hardly  cold  before  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  seized  the  opportunity  of  still  further  in- 
flaming the  anger  of  the  confederates.  It  was  in  Zuriefa 
itself  that  the  mischief  should  be  crushed.  The  terrible  ex- 
ample that  had  just  been  given  must  have  filled  Zwingle  and 
his  partisans  with  terror.  Another  vigorous  effort,  and  the 
death  of  JBottinger  would  be  followed  bynhat  of  the  Reform. 

The  diet  immediately  resolved  that  a  deputation  should 

be  sent  to  Zurich,  calling  upon  the  councils  and  the  citizens 
to  renounce  their  faith. 

The  deputation  received  an  audience  on  the  2l8t  of  March. 
^  The  ancient  christian  unity  is  broken,"  said  the  deputies; 
"  the  disease  is  gaining  ground ;  already  have  the  clergy  of  the 
four  Forest  Cantons  declared,  that  unless  the  magistrates 
come  to  their  aid,  they  must  discontinue  their  functions.  Con- 
federates of  Zurich,  join  your  efforts  to  ours ;  stifle  this  new 
iaith  ;*  dismiss  Zwingle  and  his  disciples,  and  then  let  us  all 
miite  to  remedy  the  ii^uries  that  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
popes  and  their  courtiers." 

Thus  spoke  the  adversaries  i  and  what  would  the  citizens 

*Zuriek  stihigbn  aiureuten  nad  imieririidMD  biife  Hott.  Hcb.  K. 
O.iiLl70. 
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of  Zoiieh  do?  Would  their  hearts  fail  them?  Had  Onr 
courage  cooled  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizen? 

Zurich  did  not  leaye  her  friends  or  enemies  long  in  sus- 
pense. The  council  announced  calmly  and  nobly  that  thej 
could  make  no  concessions  in  what  eonoemed  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  then  proceeded  to  make  a  still  m(»e  forcible  reply. 

Ever  since  the  year  1351,  it  had  been  customary  for  a 
numerous  procession,  each  member  of  which  bore  a  cross,  to 
go  on  Whitmonday  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Einsidlen  to  worship 
the  Virgin.  This  festival,  which  had  been  established  in 
oommemwation  of  the  battle  of  Tatwyll,  was  attended  with 
great  disorders.*  The  procession  should  hare  taken  place 
on  the  7t^  of  May.  On  the  petition  of  the  three  pastors  it 
was  prohibited  by  the  council,  and  all  the  other  processions 
were  reformed  in  theur  tunu 

They  did  not  stop  here.  The  relics,  that  source  of  in- 
numerable superstitions,  were  honourably  interred  ;t  and 
then,  at  the  request  of  the  three  pastors,  the  council  pub- 
lished a  decree,  to  the  effect  that  honour  being  due  to  God 
alone,  the  images  should  be  removed  from  all  the  churches 
of  the  canton,  and  their  ornaments  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Twelve  councillors,  one  from  each  guild,  the  three 
pastors,  the  city-architect,  bladumiths,  carpenters,  builders, 
and  masons,  went  into  the  various  chwches,  and  having 
closed  the  doors,}  took  down  the  crosses,  defaced  the 
frescoes,  whitewashed  the  walls,  and  took  away  the  images, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  believers,  who  regarded  this  pro- 
ceeding (says  Bullinger)  as  a  striking  homage  paid  to  the 
true  God.  In  some  of  the  country  churches,  the  ornaments 
were  burnt  '^  to  the  honour  and  gtory  of  God.''  Erelong 
the  organs  vrexe  taken  down,  on  account  oi  their  connexion 
with  many  superstitious  functices ;  and  a  bi^tismal  seryice 
was  drawn  up,  from  which  everjrthing  usscnptural  was 
excluded* 

The  burgomaster  Roust  and  his  colleague,  with  their  djrisg 

*  Uff  elnen  CweitigaiaK*  siebeo  uneheUcher  kiAden  uberkonuiiea  ^f^ 
dend.    BulL  C3ir.  p.  160.  ^ 

f  Uttdcseaziichbeflattotlkat.    IbSd.  161. 
t  Habend  die  nach  inen  za  beschlossen.    Ibid.  175. 
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cj^en  joyfnllj  haOed  the  triumph  of  the  Befomatioii.    They 

had  lived  long  enough,  and  they  died  at  the  very  time  of  thi» 
great  renoration  of  public  worship. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  here  presents  itself  under  an 
aspect  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  German  Befor- 
mation.  Luther  had  risen  i^>  against  the  excesses  of  those 
who  had  broken  the  images  in  the  churches  of  Witte'knberg ; 
and  in  Zwingle's  presence  the  idols  fell  in  the  temples  of 
Zurich.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  different  lights 
in  which  the  two  reformers  viewed  the  same  object  Luther 
desired  to  maintain  in  the  Church  all  that  was  not  expressly 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Zwingle  to  abolish  all  that 
could  not  be  proved  by  them.  The  German  reformer  wished 
to  remain  united  to  the-Church  of  the  preceding  ages,  and 
was  content  to  purify  it  of  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  Word 
of  God.  The  Zurich  reformer  passed  over  these  ages,  re- 
turned to  the  apostolic  times,  and,  carrying  out  an  entire 
transformation  of  the  Church,  endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  its 
primitive  condition. 

Zwingle^s  Reformation  was  therefore  the  more  complete. 
The  work  that  Providence  had  confided  to  Luther,  the  re- 
storation of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  was  doubt- 
less the  great  work  of  the  Reformation ;  but  when  this  was 
accomplished,  others  remained  to  be  done,  which,  although 
secondary,  were  still  important;  and  to  these  Zwingle's 
exertions  were  more  especially  directed. 

In  &ct,  two  mighty  tasks  had  been  imposed  on  the  re- 
formers. Christian  Catholicism,  bom  in  the  midst  of  Jewish 
pharisaisQi  and  Greek  paganism,  had  gradually  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  religions,  which  had  transformed  it  into 
Homan-catholicisuL  The  Reformation  that  was  called  to 
purify  the  Church,  was  destined  to  purge  it  alike  from  the 
JeVrish  and  the  pagan  element. 

The  Jewish  element  prevailed  chiefly  in  that  part  of 
the  christiian  doctrine  which  relates  to  man.  Catholicism 
had  received  from  Judaism  the  pharisaical  ideas  of  self- 
righteousness,  of  salvation  by  human  strength  or  works. 

The  pagan  element  prevailed  especially  in  that  part  of  the 
christian  doctrine  which  relates  to  God.     Paganism  had 
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eotnipted  in  tbe  catholic  dnudi  tbe  idea  of  an  infinite  Deity, 
whose  power,  being  perfectly  all-sufficienty  is  at  work  in  sdl 
times  and  in  all  places.  It  had  established  in  the  Ghnrdi 
tiie  reign  of  symbols,  images,  and  ceremonies ;  and  the  saints 
had  become  the  demigods  of  popery. 

Luther's  reform  was  directed  essentially  against  the  Jewish 
element  It  was  against  this  element  that  he  had  been  com- 
Delled  to  struggle,  when  an  impudent  monk  on  behalf  of  the 
pope  was  making  a  trade  of  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Zwingle's  reform  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
pagan  element.  It  was  this  element  with  which  he  had 
come  in  contact  at  the  temple  of  our  Lady  of  Elnsidlen, 
when  a  crowd,  gathered  together  from  every  side,  fell  down 
blindly  before  a  gilded  idol,  as  of  old  in  the  temj^e  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana. 

The  German  reformer  proclaimed  the  great  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  with  it  inflicted  a  death-blow  on 
the  Pharisaical  righteousness  of  Rome.  The  reformer  of 
Switzerland  unquestionably  did  the  same ;  the  inability  of 
man  to  save  himself  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  of  all  the 
reformers.  But  Zwingle  did  something  more :  he  esta- 
blished the  sovereign,  universal,  and  exclusive  agency  of 
God,  and  thus  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  the  pagan  worship 
of  Rome. 

Roman-catholicism  had  exalted  man  and  lowered  God. 
Luther  lowered  man,  and  Zwingle  exalted  God. 

These  two  tasks,  which  were  specially  but  not  exclusively 
theirs,  were  the  complement  of  each  other.  Luther  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  building;  Zwingle  raised  its  crowning 
9tone. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  still  more  capacious  genius  to  impress, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  these  two  characters  con- 
jointly upon  the  Reformation.* 

But  while  Zwingle  was  thus  advancing  with  mighty 
strides  to  the  head  of  the  confederation,  the  disposition  of  the 
cantons  became  daily  more  hostile.  The  Zurich  govern- 
ment felt  the  necessity  of  relying  on  the  people.  The  people, 
moreover,  that  is  to  say  the  assembly  of  believers,  was,  ao- 

•  Litt«r»rischer  Anjceiger,  1840,  No.  27. 
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oofding  to  Zwingle's  prineiples,  the  highest  power  to  which 
there  could  be  any  appeal  on  earth.  It  was  resolved  to  test  the . 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  bailifis  were  enjoined  to  demand 
of  all  the  parishes  whether  they  were  ready  to  suffer  everything 
for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  who,"  said  the  council,  "  ijavu 
his  life  and  his  blood  for  us  sinners.***  The  whole  canton 
had  carefully  followed  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  city ;  and  in  many  places,  the  cottages  of  the  peasants 
had  become  christian  schools,  wherein  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  read. 

The  proclamation  of  the  council  was  read  and  ^nthusiaft- 
tieally  received  in  every  parish.  ^  Let  our  lords,*'  answered 
they,  ^  remain  fearlessly  attached  to  the  Word  of  Grod :  we 
will  aid  them  in  upholding  it  ;f  and  if  any  one  seeks  to  mo- 
lest them,  we  will  come  to  their  support  like  brave  and  loyal 
fellow-citizens.''  Hie  peasantry  of  Zurich  showed  then,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Churdi  is  in  the  christian  people. 

But  the  people  were  not  alone.  The  man  whom  God  had 
placed  at  their  head  answered  worthily  to  the  call.  Zwingle 
appeared  to  multiply  himself  for  the  service  of  Gt)d.  All  that 
were  enduring  persecution  in  the  Helvetic  cantons  for  the 
cause  iA  the  Gk)spel  addressed  themselves  to  him;  J  The  re- 
sponsibility of  public  aiairs,  the  care  of  the  churches,  the 
anxieties  of  tiie  glorious  conflict  that  was  going  on  in  every 
valley  of  Switzerland,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  evangelist 
of  Zurich.§  At  Wittemberg,  the  news  of  his  courageous 
proceedings  was  received  with*  joy.  Luther  and  Zwiiigle 
were  two  great  lights,  placed  in  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many; and  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  so  powerfully  pro- 
claimed by  both,  filled  the  vast  traets  that  extend  from  the 
summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the 
North  Sea. 

*  Der  sin  roflen&rw  Biat  alem  fbr  uiu  amw  Stinder  Tergoeflen  hat. 
BuU.  Chron.  p.  180. 

t  Meine  Herm  sollten  auoh  nur  dapfer  bey  dem  Grottsworte  yerbleiben. 
PUadm  Beytr.  iy.  p.  107,  which  contaipA  the  replies  given  by  all  the 
parishes. 

t  Scribn&t  ex  HoWetiis  feme  omnefl  qui  propter  Ghristam  premimtiir. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  348, 

§  Negotiorum-strepitus  et  ecclesiarum  cans  ita  me  undiqne  quatiunt. 
Ibid. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

New  Oppodtton— Abdactkni  of  (Exlin— The  Family  of  the  Wixthe— The 
PopnUee  at  the  Conyent  of  Ittingen— The  Diet  of  Zag— The  Wirths 
ftpprahended  «id  glTtn  up  to  the  Diei^Their  OondenuuitioiL 

The  Word  of  Otoi  could  not  tiias  invade  extendye  countries^ 
irithont  its  triumphs  exasperating  the  pope  in  his  palace,  the 
priest  in  his  ptesbytery,  and  the  Swiss  magistrates  in  their 
councils.  Their  terror  inoeased  from  day  to  day.  The  people 
had  been  consulted ;  the  christian  people  became  of  conse- 
quence in  the  Christian  Church,  and  appeals  were  made  to 
their  sympathy  and  £uth  and  not  to  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
chanceryl  So  formidable  an  attack  required  a  still  more  formid- 
able resistance.  On  the  18th  of  April,  the  pope  addressed 
a  brief  to  the  confederates,  and  the  diet,  whidi  met  at  Zugin 
the  month  of  July,  yielding  to  the  urgent  exhortations  of  the 
pontiff,  sent  a  deputation  to  Zurich,  Schaffhatisen,  and  Ap- 
penzel,  commissioned  to  acquaint  these  states  with  the  firm  le- 
•olye  of  the  diet  to  crush  the  new  doctrine,  and  to  prosecute 
its  adherents  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  their  honours, 
and  eren  of  their  liyes.  Zurich  did  not  hear  this  warning 
without  emotion ;  but  a  firm  reply  was  made,  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  the  Word  of  God  alone  must  be  obeyed.  On 
receiying  this  answer,  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
Friburg,  and  Zmg,  trembled  with  rage ;  and,  unmindful  of  the 
reputation  and  strength  the  accession  of  Zurich  had  formerly 
given  to  the  infant  confederation,  forgetting  the  precedence 
that  had  been  immediately  accorded  to  her,  the  simple  and 
solenm  oaths  that  had  been  made  to  her,  and  oi  the  many 
victories  and  reverses  they  had  shared  with  her, — these  states 
declared  that  they  would  no  longer  sit  in  diet  with  Zurich. 
Thus  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  the  partisans  of  Rome 
were  the  first  to  break  the  federal  unity  But  threats  and 
the  rupture  of  alliances  were  not  enough.    The  fanaticism  o< 
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tho  cantons  called  for  Uood;  and  it  was  soon  seen  with  what 
anns  Rome  intended  combating  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  Zwingle's  friends,  the  worthy  (Exlin,*  was  pastor 
of  Burg  upon  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stein. 
The  bailiff  Am-Berg,  who  had  appeared  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  with  delight,f  being  desirous  of  obtaining  that  baili* 
wick,  had  promised  the  leading  men  of  Schwjtz  to  root  out 
the  new  faith.  (Exlin,  although  not  within  his  jurisdiction, 
was  the  £rst  upon  whom  he  exercised  his  seyerity. 

About  midnight,  on  the  7th  of  July  1524,  some  persons 
knocked  at  the  pastor's  door ;  they  were  the  bailiff's  soldiers 
who  entered  the  house,  seized  (Exlui,  and  carried  him  away 
prisoner,  in  defiance  of  his  cries.  Thinking  they  meant 
to  assassinate  him,  he  cried  '^  Murder;"  the  inhabitants 
started  from  their  beds  in  aflOright,  and  the  village  soon  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  frightful  tumult,  which  was  heard  as  far 
as  Stein.  The  sentinel  on  guard  at  the  castle  of  Hohen- 
klingen  fired  the  alarm-gun ;  the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Stein,  Stammheim,  and  the  adjoining  places, 
were  sqon  moving,  aiid  inquiring  of  one  another  in  the  dark- 
ness what  was  the  matter. 

At  Stammheim  lived  the  deputy-bailiff  Wirth,  whose  two 
eldest  sous,  Adrian  and  John,  both  young  priests  full  of 
piety  and  courage,  were  preaching  the  Gospel  with  great 
unctioD.  John  especially  abounded  in  faith,  and  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  Saviour.  This  was  truly  a  patri- 
archal family.  Hannah,  the  mother,  who  had  borne  the 
bailiff  many  children,  and  brought  them  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  was  revered  for  her  virtues  throughout  the  whole 
district.  At  the  noise  of  the  tumult  in  Burg,  the  fath^ 
and  the  two  eldest  sons  went  but  like  their  neighbours. 
The  father  was  indignant  that  the  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld 
should  have  exercised  his  authority  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  country.  The  sons  learned  with  sorrow  that 
their  brother,  their  friend,  the  man  whose  good  example  they 
were  delighted  to  follow,  had  been  dragged  away  like  a  cri- 
UiinaL    Each  of  them  seized  a  halberd,  and  in  spite  of  the 

•  See  Vol.  IL  p.  312. 

t  Der  war  anfiuigs  dem  Eyanj^elio  gunstig.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  180. 
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fean  of  a  tender  wile  and  mother,  the  father  and  his  two 
sons  joined  the  band  of  citizens  of  Stein  with  the  determination 
of  rescuing  their  pastor.  Unhappily,  a  number  of  those  mis- 
creants who  make  their  appearance  in  erery  disorder  had  joined 
the  expedition ;  they  pursued  the  bailiff's  officers ;  the  latter, 
hearing  the  tocsin  and  the  shouts  of  alarm,  redoubled  their 
speed,  dragging  their  victim  after  them,  and  soon  placed  the 
riyer  Thur  between  themselyes  and  their  pursuers. 

When  the  people  of  Stein  and  Stammheim  reached  the 
bank  of  the  rirer,  and  found  no  means  of  crossing,  they 
halted,  and  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Frauenfeld. 
"  Oh  1"  said  the  bailiff  Wirth,  «  the  pastor  of  Stem  is  so 
dear  to  us,  that  for  his  sake  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my 
goods,  my  liberty,  and  my  life."*  The  populace,  finding 
themselves  near  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Ittingen,  whose 
inmates  were  believed  to  have  encouraged  the  tyranny  of  the 
bailiff  Am-Berg,  entered  the  building  and  took  possession 
of  the  refectory.  These  miserable  wretches  soon  became  in- 
toxicated, and  shameful  disorders  were  the  consequence. 
Wirth  vainly  entreated  them  to  leave  the  convent  jffche  was 
in  danger  of  being  maltreated  by  them.  Ills  son  Adrian 
remained  outside  the  cloister.  John  entered,  but  Boon  came 
out  again,  distressed  at  what  he  had  seen.}  The  drunken 
peasants  proceeded  to  ransack  the  wine^ellars  and  the  store- 
rooms, to  break  the  furniture,  and  bum  the  books. 

When  the  news  of  these  disorders  reached  Zurich,  some 
deputies  from  the  council  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  ordered 
all  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canton  to  retnm 
to  their  homes.  They  did  so  immediately.  But  a  body  of 
Thurgovians,  attracted  by  the  disturbance,  established  them- 
selves in  the  convent,  for  the  sake  of  its  good  cheer.  On  a 
sudden  a  fire  broke  out,  no  one  knew  how,  and  the  monas- 
tery was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Fire  days  after  this,  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  met  at 
Zug.  Nothing  was  heard  in  the  assembly  but  threats  of 
vengeance  and  of  death.    "  Let  us  march  with  banners 

*  Sander  die  Kattlen  im  Bach  fur  Im  wagen.    Ball.  Chr.  p.  193. 
t  Und  badt  ay  urn  Gottes  willen,  ass  dem  Kloster  zu  gand.   Ibi^l* 
P*  1^  t  Dan  es  Im  leid  was.    Ibid.  p.  195. 
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flying  on  Stein- and  Stammheim,"  said  they,  "  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword."  The  deputy-bailiff  and  his  two 
sons  had  long  been  objects  of  especial  dislike  on  account  of 
their  faith.  "  If  any  one  is  guilty,"  said  the  deputy  of 
Zurich,  "  he  must  be  punished,  but  according  to  the  laws  of 
justice,  and  not  by  violence."  "  Vadian,  deputy  of  St.  Gall, 
supported  this  opinion.  Upon  this  the  avoyer  John  Hug  of 
Lucerne,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  exclaimed 
with  frightful  imprecations  :*  "  The  heretic  Zwingle  is  the 
father  of  all  these  insurrections ;  and  you  too,  doctor  of  St, 
Gall,  are  favourable  to  his  infamous  cause,  and  aid  him  in 

securing  its  triumphs You  ought  no  longer  to  have  a 

seat  among  us."  The  deputy  of  Zug  endeavoured  to  re- 
store peace,  but  in  vain.  Vadian  left  the  hall,  and  as  the 
populace  had  designs  upon  his  life,  he  quitted  the  town  se- 
cretly, and  reached  the  convent  of  Cappel  by  a  circuitous 
route. 

Zurich,  intent  on  suppressing  every  disorder,  resolved  to 
apprehend  provisionally  those  persons  who  were  marked  out 
by  til*  rage  of  the  confederates.  Wirth  and  his  two  sqna 
were  living  quietly  at  Stammheim.  "  Never  will  the  ene- 
mies of  God  be  able  to  vanquish  His  friends,"  said  Adrian 
Wirth  from  the  pulpit.  The  father  was  warned  of  the  fate 
impending  over  him,  and  was  entreated  to  flee  with  his  two 
sons.  "  No,"  answered  he ;  "  I  will  wait  for  the  officers, 
putting  my  trust  in  God.'*  And  when  the  soldiers  made 
their  appearance  at  his  house,  he  said :  "  My  lords  of  Zurich 
might  have  spared  themselves  all  this  trouble:  if  they  had  only 
sent  a  child  I  should  have  obeyed  *their  summons."f  The 
three  Wirths  were  taken  to  Zurich  and  put  in  prison.  Ru- 
timan,  bailiff  of  Nussbaum,  shared  their  fate.  They  were 
strictly  examined,  but  nothing  reprehensible  was  found  in  their 
conduct. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  had  heard  of  the 
imprisonment  of  these  four  citizens,  they  required  them  to 
be  sent  to  Baden,  and  ordered  that  in  case  of  refusal  their 
troops  should  march  upon  Zurich  and  carry  them  off  by  force. 

*  Mit  Flaohen  und  Wuten.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  184. 

f  Dann  luittind  sy  mir  ein  Kind  geschikt.    Ibid.  p.  186. 
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«  To  Zurich  belongs  the  right  of  ascertahung  whether  these 
men  are  guilty  or  not,**  said  the  deputies  of  that  state ;  "  and 
we  haye  found  no  fault  in  them.''  On  this  the  deputies  of 
the  cantons  exclaimed :  ^'  Will  you  surrender  them  to  us  ? 
Answer  yes  or  no,  and  not  a  word  more."  Two  deputies  of 
Zurich  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  off  with  all  haste  to 
their  constituents. 

On  their  arrival,  the  whole  town  was  in  agitation.  J£  the 
prisoners  were  refused,  the  confederates  would  come  and  seek 
them  with  an  armed  force ;  to  give  them  up  was  consenting 
to  their  death.  Opinions  were  divided :  Zwingle  declared  for 
their  refusal  "  Zurich,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  remain  faithful 
to  its  constitution."  At  last  it  was  supposed  a  middle  course 
had  been  found.  "  We  will  deliver  the  prisoners  into  your 
hands,"  said  they  to  the  diet,  "  but  on  condition  that  you 
wiU.examine  them  solely  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Ittingen, 
and  not  on  their  faith."  The  diet  acceded  to  this  proposition, 
and  on  the  Friday  before  St  Bartholomew's  day  (18th  August 
1524)  the  three  Wirths  and,  their  friend,  accompanied  by  four 
councillors  of  state  and  several  armed  men,  quitted  Zurich. 

A  deep  concern  was  felt  by  all  the  city  at  the  prospect  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  the  two  youths  and  their  aged  comr 
panions.  Sobbing  alone  was  heard  as  they  passed  along. 
"  Alas!"  exclaims  a  contemporary,  "  what  a  mournful  pro- 
cession I  "*  The  churches  were  all  filled.  "  God  will  punish 
us  I"  cried  Zwingle.  "  Let  us  at^least  pray  him  to  impart  his 
grace  to  these  poor  prisoners,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  the 
faith."+ 

On  Friday  evening  iltb  accused  arrived  at  Baden,  where 
an  immense  crowd  was  waiting  for  them.  At  first  they  were 
taken  to  an  inn,  and  thence  to  prison.  They  could  scarcely 
advance,  the  crowd  so  pressed  around  to  catch  a  sight 
of  them.  The  father,  who  walked  in  front,  turned  towards 
his  two  sons,  and  observed  to  them  meekly :  "  See,  my  dear  ' 
children,  we  are  (as  the  apostle  says)  men  appointed  to  death; 
for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and 

•  O  weh  I  yms  elender  Fahrt  war  das  I    Bam.  Weysa.  FuflsL  Beyi  Ivi 
p.56. 
t  Sy  troste  und  in  warem  glonben  starckte.    Bull.  Oir.  p.  188. 
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to  men"  (1  Cor.  iy.  9).  Then,  as  he  saw  amopg  the  eroifd 
his  deadly  enemy,  Am-Berg,  the  cause  of  all  his  tmsfortnnei^ 
he  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  hand,  although  the 
bailiff  would  have  turned  away :  ''  There  is  a  God  in  heayen 
who  knows  all  things,'^  said  he  calmly,  as  he  grasped  his 
adversary's  hand* 

The  examination  began  on  the  following  day:  the  bailift 
Wirth  was  first  brought  in.  He  was  put  to  the  torture, 
without  any  regard  to  his  character  or  his  age;  but  he  per- 
sisted in  declaring  his  innocence  of  the  pillage  and  burning 
of  Ittingen.  He  was  then  accused  of  having  destroyed  an 
image  representing  St.  Anne.  Nothing  could  be  substantiated 
against  the  other  prisoners,  except  that  Adrian  "Wirth  was 
married,  and  preached  after  the  manner  of  Zwingle  and 
Luther  ;^  and  that  John  Wurth  had  given  the  sacrament  to  a 
sick  man  without  bell  and  taper.* 

But  the  more  apparent  their  innocence,  the  greater  was 
the  fury  of  their  adversaries.  From  morning  until  noon 
they  inflicted  the  cruelest  tortures  on  the  old  num.  His  tears 
could  not  soften  his  judges.  John  Wirth  was  treated  with  still 
greater  barbarity.  ^^  Tell  us,*'  they  asked  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  anguish,  '^  whence  did  you  learn  this  heretical  faith  ?  From 
Zwingle  or  from  any  other  person?''  And  when  he  exdauned, 
'^  O  merciful  and  everlasting  God,  help  and  comfort  me  l" 
,"  Where  is  your  Christ  now  ?"  said  one  of  the  deputies.  When 
Adrian  appeared,  Sebastian  of  Stein,  the  Bernese  deputy,  said 
to  him :  ^^  Young  man,  tell  us  the  truth ;  for  if  you  re^e  to 
do  so,  I  swear  by  the  knighthood  that  I  gained  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  Lord  suffered  martyrdom,  that  we  will  open 
your  veins  one  after  another."  They  then  fEustened  the  ybung 
man  to  a  rope,  and  hoisted  him  into  the  air :  "  There,  my  little 
master,"  said  Stein  with  a  devilish  sneer,  '^  there  is  ^bur 
wedding  present  ;"f  alluding  to  the  marriage  of  this  youthful 
servant  of  the  Lord. 

When  the  examination  was  ended,  the  deputies  returned 

*  On  Eenen,  Sohellen  und  anders,  so  bisshar  geUpt  irt.  Bull.  Chr. 
p.  196. 

t  Alls  man  inn  am  folter  seyl  uffzo^,  sa^  der  znm  Stein :  Herrli,  das 
ist  die  Gaab,  diewir  ttch  zu  tiwer  Huasfrowen  ech'tookend.    Ibid.  p.  190, 
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to  their  cantons  to  deliver  their  report,  and  did  not  meet  i 
•gain  till  four  weeks  after.  The  bidiiff's  wife,  the  mother  of 
the  two  priests,  repaired  to  Baden,  carrying  an  infant  child 
in  her  arms,  to  intercede  with  the  jadges.  John  Escher  ot 
Zurich  accompanied  her  as  her  advocate.  Among  the  judges 
he  saw  Jerome  Stocker,  landamman  of  Zng,  who  had  been 
twice  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld :  ^'  Landamman  f  said  he,  ''  you 
know  the  bailiff  Wirth ;  you  know  that  he  has  always  been 
an  upright  man." — ^^  Tou  say  the  truth,  my  dear  Escher," 
replied  Stocker,  "he  has  never  injured  anybody;  fellow- 
citizens  and  strangers  were  always  kindly  welcomed  to  his 
table;  his  house  was  a  convent,  an  inn,. and  an  hospital;* 
and  so,  if  he  had  committed  robbery  or  murder,  I  would  have 
made  every  exertion  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But  seeing  that 
he  has  burnt  Saint  Anne,  Christ's  grandmother,  he  must 
die  I" — "  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  exclaimed  Escher. 

The  gates  were  now  shut :  it  was  the  28th  September,  and 
the  deputies  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  UnterwaJden, 
Zug,  Claris,  Friburg,  and  Soleure,  having  proceeded  to  deli- 
berate on  their  judgment  with  closed  doors,  as  was  customary, 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  the  bailiff  Wirth,  on  his  son 
John,  who  was  the  firmest  in  Ins  fiuth,  and  who  appeared  to 
have  led  away  the  others,  and  on  the  bailiff  Butiman. 
Adrian,  the  second  son,  was  granted  to  his  mother's  tears. 

The  oflScers  proceeded  to  the  tower  to  fetch  the  prisoners. 
**  My  son,"  said  the  fether  to  Adrian,  "  never  avenge  our 
death,  although  we  have  not  deserved  punishment"  Adrian 
burst  into  tears.  "  Brother,"  said  John,  "  the  cross  of  Christ 
must  always  follow  his  Word."f 

After  the  sentence  was  read,  the  three  Christians  were  led 
back  to  prison;  John  Wirth  walking  first,  the  two  vico- 
balllffs  next,  and  a  priest  behind  them.  As  they  were  cross- 
ing the  castle  bridge,  on  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
cFoeeph,  the  priest  called  out  to  the  two  old  men,  "  Fall  doTm 
and  call  upon  the  saints."  John  Wirth,  who  was  in  front, 
turned  round  at  these  words  and  said,  ^'  Father,  be  firm. 

*  Sin  Hass  ist  alwey  fsan  wie  ein  Kloster,  Wirtehiiss  and  PitalL  BnlL 
Chr.  p.  198. 
t  Dooh  allwSx  das  CHitz  darbey.    Ibid. 
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Yon  know  th^t  there  is  only  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — "  Assuredly,  my  son,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "  and  by  the  help  of  His  grace  I  will  continue 
fieuthful  even  to  the  end."  Upon  this  they  all  three  began  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," 
and  so  crossed  the  bridge.  • 

They  were  next  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  John  Wirth, 
whose  heart  was  filled  with  the  tenderest  anxiety  for  his 
'parent,  bade  him  farewell.  "My  dearly  beloved  father," 
said  he,  "  henceforward  thou  art  no  longer  my  father,  and  I 
am  no  longer  thy  son,  but  we  are  brothers  in  Christ  our 
Lord,  for  whose  name  we  must  suffer  death.*  To-day,  if  it 
be  God's  pleasure,  my  beloved  brother,  we  shall  go  to  Him 
who  i3  the  Father  of  us  all.  Fear  nothing."  "  Amen  I"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "  and  may  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my 
beloved  son  and  brother  in  Christ  I" 

Thus,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  did  father  and  son  take 
leave  of  each  other,  hailing  the  new  mansions  in  which  they 
should  be  united  by  everlasting  ties.  The  greater  part  of 
those  around  them  shed  floods  of  tears.f  The  bailiff  Ruti- 
man  prayed  in  silence. 

All  three  then  knelt  down  "  in  Christ's  name,"  and  their 
heads  rolled  upon  the  scaffold. 

The  crowd,  observing  the  marks  of  torture  upon  their 
bodies,* gave  loud  utterance  to  their  grief.  The  two  bailiffs 
left  twenty-two  children,  and  forty-five  grandchildren.  Han- 
nah was  obliged  to  pay  twelve  golden  crowns  to  the  execu- 
tioner who  had  deprived  her  husband  and  her  son  of  life. 

Thus  blood,  innocent  blood,  had  been  shed.  Switzerland" 
and  the  Reformation  were  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs.  The  great  enemy  of  the  Gospel  had  done  his 
work ;  but  in  doing  it,  his  power  was  broken.  The  death  of 
the  Wirths  was  to  accelerate  the  triumphs  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. * 

*  Fiirohin  bist  da  nitt  me  min  Yatter  und  ioh  din  San,  sondem  wir  sind 
Briidern  in  Christo.    Boll.  Cbr.  p.  204. 
t  I>e8  gnadens  weyneten  yil  Liithen  herzUoh.    fbid. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Abolition  of  the  Mus— Zwingle's  Dream— Gelebntloii  of  the  Lotd'e  Sup- 
per—Fmtonial  Chuity— Original  Sin— Tlw  OUgarohs  opposed  to  the 
Reform— VariouB  Attaeke. 

It  was  not  thought  desirable  to  proceed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  mass  in  Zurich  immediately  after  tbs  suppression  oi 
images ;  but  now  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  hare  arrived. 

Not  only  had  the  light  of  the  Gospel  been  diffused 
among  the  people ;  but  the  yiolence  of  the  blows  struck  by 
the  enemy  called  upon  the  friends  of  God  to  reply  to  them 
by  some  impressire  demonstration  of  their  unalterable  fide- 
lity. Every  time  that  Home  erects  a  scaffold,  and  that 
heads  fall  upon  it,  the  Reformation  will  exalt  the  holy  Word 
of  the  Lord,  and  throw  down  some  abuses.  When  Hottio-* 
ger  was  executed,  Zurich  suppressed  images ;  and  now  that 
the  heads  of  the  Wirths  have  rolled  on  the  ground,  Zurich 
will  reply  by  the  abolition  of  the  mass.  The  more  Rome 
increases  her  cruelties,  the  more  will  the  Reformation  in- 
crease in  strength. 

On  the  11th  of  April  1525,  the  three  pastors  of  Zurich, 
accompanied  by  Megander  and  Oswald  Myconius,  appeared 
before  the  Great  Council,  and  demanded  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  language  was  solemn  -* 
all  minds  were  absorbed  in  meditation ;  every  man  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  resolution  which  the  council  was 'called  upon 
to  take.  The  mass,  that  mystery  which  for  more  than  three 
centuries  had  been  the  very  soul  of  the  religious  service  of 
the  Latin  Church,  was  to  be  abolished,  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  to  be  declared  an  illusion,  and  the  illusion  itself 
removed  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  Courage  was  needed 
to  arrive  at  such  m  resolution,  and  there  were  mien  in  the 
council  who  shuddered  at  this  daring  thought    Joachim 

♦  Und  rermantend  die  ernstlicb.    Bull.  Cliron.  p.  263. 
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Am-<jrrlitt,  nndernsecietajy  of  state,  alarmed  at  the  bold  de- 
mand of  the  pastors,  opposed  it  with  all  his  might  "  These 
words.  This  is  my  body,"  said  he,  "  unquestionably  prove 
that  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ  himself.**  Zwingle 
observed  that  i^i  (is)  is  the  proper  word  in  the  Greek 
language  to  express  signifies^  and  he  quoted  several  in- 
stances in  which  this  word  is  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  Great  Council  were  convinced  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate; the  Gospel  doctrines  had  penetrated  their  hearts; 
besides,  as  they  were  separating  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
there  was  a  certain  satisfaction  in  making  that  separation 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  digging  a  gulf  between  it 
and  the  Beformation.  The  council,  therefore,  ordered  the 
mass  to  be  suppressed,  and  decreed  that  on  the  next  day. 
Holy  Thursday,  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  celebrated  in 
conformity  with  the  apostolical  usages. 

Zwingle  was  seriously  engrossed  by  these  thoughts,  and 
when  he  closed  his  eyes  at  night,  was  still  seeking  for 
arguments  with  which  to  oppose  his  adversaries.  The 
subjects  that  had  so  strongly  occupied  his  mind  during  the 
day  presented  themselves  before  him  in  a  dream.  He 
fancied  that  he  was  disputing  with  Am-Grtitt,  and  that  he 
could  not  reply  to  his  principal  objection.  Suddenly  a 
figure  stood  before  him  and  said :  ^^  Why  do  you  not  quote 
the  11th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus :  Ye  shall  eat 
it  (the  lamb)  in  haste  :  it  is  the  Lord's  passo'oerV*  Zwingle 
awoke,  sprung  out  of  bed,  took  up  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion, and  there  found  the  same  word  i^r)  (is),  which  all  are 
agreed  is  synonymous  with  signifies  in  this  passage. 

Here  then,  in  the  institution  of  the  paschal  feast  under  the 
old  covenant,  is  the  very  meaning  that  Zwingle  defends. 
How  can  he  avoid  concluding  that  the  two  passages  are 
parallel? 

On  the  following  day  Zwingle  preached  a  sermon  on 
this  text,  and  spoke  so  forcibly  that  he  removed  every 
doubt. 

This  circumstance,  which  admits  of  so  simple  an  explana- 
tion, and  the  very  expression  Zwingle  employs  to  show  that 
be  could  not  rec«Jl  &e  appearance  of  the  figure  he  had  seen 
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in  his  dream  *  have  giYcn  rise  to  the  assertion  that  Zwingle 
received  this  doctrine  from  the  devil, 

The  altars  had  disappeared;  i^in  tables  bearing  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  were  substituted  in  th^  place, 
and  an  attentive  crowd  pressed  round  them.  There  was 
something  particularly  solemn  in  this  multitude.  On  Holy 
Thursday,  the  young  people,-— on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  Pas- 
sion, the  adult  men  and  women, — and  on  Easter  Sunday,  the 
aged,  celebrated  in  turn  the  death  of  the  Lord.f    - 

The  deacons  read  aloud  the  passages  of  Scripture  that 
relate  to  this  sacrament;  the  pastors  addressed  the  flock  in 
an  earnest  exhortation,  calling  upon  all  to  retire  from  this 
sacred  feast  who;  by  persevering  in  their  sin,  would  pollute 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  people  knelt  down,  the  bread 
was  carried  round  on  large  platters  or  wooden  plates,  and 
each  one  broke  off  a  morsel ;  the  wine  was  next  distributed 
in  wooden  goblets:  in  this  m&nner  it  was  thought  they 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Supper.    Emotions  of  surprise  or  joy  filled  every  heart4 

Thus  was  the  Reform  carried  on  in  Zurich.  The  simple 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  appeared  to  have  shed 
anew  over  the  Church  the  love  of  Grod  and  of  the  brethren. 
The  words  of  Jesus  Christ  were  once  more  spirit  and  life. 
While  the  different  orders  and  parties  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  incessantly  disputing  among  themselves,  the  first  effect 
of  the  Gospel  was  to  restore  charity  among  the  brethren. 
The  love  of  the  first  ages  was  then  revived  in  Christendom. 
Enemies  were  seen  renouncing  their  long-cherished  and  in- 
veterate enmities,  and  embracing  one  another  after  having 
partaken  of  the  sacramental  bread.  Zwingle,  delighted  at 
these  affecting  manifestations,  returned  thanks  to  God  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  again  working  those  miracles  of 
charity  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  had  long  ceased  to 
accomplish.§ 

*  Ater  fuerit  an  albus  nihil  memini  (I  do  not  remember  whether  he 
was  white  or  black)  ;  Bomniuni  euim  narro. 

f  Fijsslin  Beyt?:  ge,  iv.  64. 

^  Mit  ^pssen  verwundern  vilor  LUthen  and  noch  mit  yU  groasem  fiSOr 
deu  der  Gloubigen.    Bull.  Chron.  p.  264. 

§  Ezpositio  fideL    Zw.  0pp.  ii.  241. 
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^  Peace  dwells  in  our  city/'  exclaimed  he ; ''  among  us  theie 
is  no  fraud,  no  dissension^  no  envying,  no  strife.  Whence 
can  proceed  such  harmoQy  except  from  the  Lord,  and  that 
the  doctrine  we  preach  inclines  us  to  innocence  and  peace?"* 

Charity  and  unity  then  prerailed,  although  there  was  no 
uniformity.  Zwingle  in  his  Commentary  on  True  and  False 
Eeligionjj;^  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  in  March  1525, 
the  year  of  the  hattle  of  Pavla,  had  put  forward  some  truths 
in  the  manner  hest  calculated  to  procure  their  reception  hy 
human  reason,  following  in  this  respect  the  example  of 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  scholastic  divines.  In  this 
way  he  had  given  the  name  of  disease  to  our  original  cor- 
ruption, and  reserved  the  appellation  of  sin  for  the  actual 
transgression  of  the  law.f  But  these  statements,  which 
called  forth  some  objections,  did  not  however  interrupt 
brotherly  love ;  for  Zwingle,  even  when  he  persisted  in  call- 
ing original  sin  a  disease,  added,  that  all  men  were  lost  by 
this  disease,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  remedy.§ 
In  this  position  there  is  no  error  of  Felagianism. 

But  while  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Zurich 
was  attended  by  a  return  to  christian  brotherhood,  Zwingle 
and  his  friends  had  to  support  a  severer  struggle  against 
their  adversaries  from  without.  Zwingle  was  not  only  a 
christian  teacher,  he  was  also  a  true  patriot ;  and  we  know 
how  zealously  he  contended  against  the  foreign  capitula- 
tions, pensions,  and  alliances.  He  felt  convinced  that  these 
external  influences  must  tend  to  destroy  piety,  blind  the 
reason,  and  scatter  discord  on  every  side.  But  his  bold  pro- 
tests were  destined  to  prejudice  the  advancement  of  the 
Reformation,  In  almost  every  canton,  the  chiefs  who  re- 
ceived the  pensions  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  officers  who 
led  the  youth  of  Helvetia  to  battle,  formed  powerful  factions, 

*  XJt  tranquillitatis  et  innocentiie  studiosos  reddat.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  390. 

f  De  vera  et  falsa  religione  commentarias.    Zw.  0pp.  iii.  145-325. 

X  Peocatnm  ergo  morbus  est  oognatus  nobis,  quo  fugimus  aspera  et 
gravia,  sectamur  jucunda  et  voluptaosa :  secundo  loco  aecipitur  peocatum 
pro  eo  quod  contra  legem  fit.    .Ibid.  204. 

§  Original]  morbo  perdimar  omnes ;  remedio  yero  quod  contra  ipsum 
mvenit  Deus,  ineolumitati  restituimnr.  De  peec.  orig.  deolaratio  9A 
Urbannm  Rbegiam.    Ibid.  i.  632. 
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formidable  oligarchies,  that  attacked  the  Keformation,  not  so 
much  on  behalf  of  the  Church  as  on  account  of  the  injury  it 
would  inflict  on  their  interests  and  honours.  They  had 
already  gained  the  victory  in  Schwytz ;  and  that  canton, 
where  Zwingle,  Leo  Juda,  and  Oswald  Myconius  had 
taught,  and  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Zurich,  had  suddenly  reverted  to  the  mercenary 
capitulations,  and  shut  its  gates  against  the  Reformation. 

Even  in  Zurich,  some  wretches,  instigated  by  foreign 
intrigues,  attacked  Zwingle  during  the  night,  flung  stones  at 
his  house,  broke  the  windows,  and  called  with  loud  cries  for 
"  the  red  haired  Uli,  the  vulture  of  Glaris ;"  so  that  Zwingle 
awoke  from  his  sleep  and  ran  to  his  sword.*  This  action  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  man. 

But  these  isolated  attacks  could  not  paralyze  the  move- 
ment by  which  Zurich  was  carried  onward,  and  which  was 
beginning  to  shake  all  Switzerland.  They  were  pebbles 
thrown  into  a  torrent  to  check  its  course.  Everywhere  ita 
waters  were  swelling,  threatening  to  sweep  away  the  most 
formidable  obstacles. 

The  Bernese  having  informed  the  people  of  ^urich  that 
several  states  had  refused  to  sit  with  them  in  future  in  the 
diet :  "  Well,  then,''  replied  these  men  of  Zurich  with  calm- 
ness, and  raising  their  hands  towards  heaven,  as  the  heroes 
of  Rutli  in  old  time,  "  we  have  the  firm  assurance  that  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  the  con- 
federation was  formed,  will  not  desert  us,  and  will  at  last,  of 
his  great  mercy,  make  us  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
sovereign  majesty."f  Possessing  such  faith  the  Reforma- 
tion had  nothing  to  fear.  But  would  it  gain  similar  victo- 
ries in  the  other  states  of  the  confederation?  Would  not 
Zurich  remain  alone  on  the  side  of  God's  Word?  Would 
Berne,  Basle,  and  other  cantons  remain  subject  to  the  power 
of  Rome  ?  This  we  shall  soon  see.  Let  us  therefore  turn 
towards  Berne,  and  study  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  most  influential  state  of  the  confederation. 

♦  Interea  snrgere  Zwinglins  ad  ensem  suum.    Zw.  0pp.  ui.  411.— Uli 
l£  an  abridgment  of  Ulrich.    Zwingle  had  been  priest  at  Glaris. 
t  Bey  Ihm  zuletzt  sitzen.    Kirchhofer  Ref.  t.  Bern.  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Berne— The  Provost  Watteyille— First  Snooesses  of  the  Keformed 
I>oetriii6t-.HftUer  at  the  ConTent— Aocasation  and  Deliyennoe—The 
Monastery  of  Kdnigsfeldt-^Margaret  WatteviUe  to  Zwingle— The 
Convent  opened  — Two  Champions  —  Clara  May  and  the  Provost 

WatteviUe. 

—  V 

NowHEBE  was  the  struggle  likely  to  be  so  severe  as  at 
Berne,  for  there  the  Gospel  counted  both  powerful  friends  and 
formidable  adversaries.  At  the  head  of  the  reforming  party 
were  the  banneret  John  Weingarten,  Bartholomew  May, 
m^ber  of  the  Smaller  Council,  his  sons  Wolfgang  and 
Claudius,  his  grandsons  James  and  Benedict,  and  above  all, 
the  family  of  the  Wattevilles.  The  avoyer  James  Watte- 
viUe, who  since  1512  had  occupied  the  first  station  in  the 
republic,  had  early  read  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Zwingle, 
and  had  often  conversed  about  the  Gospel  with  John  Haller, 
pastor  of  Anseltingen,  whom  he  had  protected  against  his 
persecutors. 

His  son  Nicholas,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  had  been 
for  two  years  provost  of  the  church  of  Berne,  and  as  such, 
by  virtue  of  the  papal  ordinances,  enjoyed  great  privileges ; 
accordingly  Berthold  Haller  used  to  call  him  "  our  bishop.'** 

The  prelates  and  the  pope  spared  no  endeavours  to  bind 
him  to  the  interests  of  Rome  ;-|-  and  it  seemed  as  if  every- 
thing would  keep  him  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
the  ways  of  God  are  more  powerful  than  the  flatteries  of 
man.  WatteviUe  was  turned  from  darkness  to  the  mild 
light  <rf  the  Gospel,  says  Zwingle.f  As  a  friend  of  Berthold 
HaUer,  he  read  all  the  letters  which  the  latter  received  from 

•  Episcopufl  nostcr  VadivilRus.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  285. 

f  Tantmn  favoris  et  amicitiaQ  qase  tibi  cum  tanto  summoram  pontifi- 
cum  et  poteniissimorum  episcoporum  coeta  hactenus  intercessit.  Zw. 
Opp.  i.  anc.  ed.  lat.  305. 

t  Ex  ohflonris  i^orantiss  tenebris  in  amcenam  ETan^etil  !noem  pro- 
dnctnm.    Ibid. 
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Zwingle,  and  eoald  not  find  language  to  express  his  ad-* 
miration.*  • 

The  inflnence  of  the  two  Watteyilles,  one  of  whom  was  at 
the  head  of  the  state  and  the  other  of  the  church,  would 
apparently  draw  after  it  the  whole  republic.  But  the  opposite 
party  was  not  less  powerful. 

Amongst  its  leaders  were  the  schulthess  ci  Erlach,  the 
banneret  Willading,  and  many  patricians  whose  interests 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  conyents  undet  their  ad- 
ministration. Behind  these  influential  men  were  an  ignorant 
and  corrupted  clergy,  who  called  the  evangelical  doctrine 
"  an  invention  of  heU." — "  My  dear  confederates/'  said  the 
councillor  Mullinen  before  a  full  assembly  in  the  month  of 
July,  "  take  care  that  this  Reformation  does  not  come  here ; 
at  Zurich  a  man  is  not  safe  in  his  own  house,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  have  a  guard  to  protect  him."  Accordingly  they 
invited  to  Berne  the  reader  of  the  Dominicans  of  Mentz, 
one  John  Hein,  who  went  into  the  pulpit  and  declaimed 
against  the  Heformation  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Saint 
Thomas.f 

Thus  were  the  two  parties  drawn  up  in  battle-array 
against  each  other;  a  struggle  seemed  inevitable,  and  al- 
ready the  result  did  not  appear  doubtful  In  fact,  one 
common  faith  united  a  part  of  the  people  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  of  the  state.  Berthold  Haller  exclaimed, 
full  of  confidence  in  the  future :  "  Unless  God's  anger  be 
turned  against  us,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Word  of  God 
to  be  banished  from  this  city,  for  the  Bernese  are  hungering 
after  it  I"  t 

Shortly  after  this  two  acts  of  the  government  appeared 
to  incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  Heformation.  The 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  having  announced  an  episcopal  visita- 
tion, the  council  intimated  to  him  through  the  provost  Wat- 
teville,  that  he  had  better  refrain  from  so  doing.§    And  at 

*  EpistoUui  tasB  et  eraditionis  et  humanitatis  testes  loeopletiflrtimwt 
Zw.  £pp.  p.  287. 

t  Suo  Thomistico  Marte  omnia  inyertere.    Ibid. 

t  Famexn  yerbi  Bemates  habent.    Ibid.  295. 

I  Ut  neo  oppidnm,  neo  pagos  Bematnin  Yisitaie  prsetandat  onmino.. 
Ibid. 
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tiie  same  time  the  councils  of  Berae  issued  an  ordinance  which, 
whilst  in  appearance  it  conceded  something  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  sanctioned  the  principles  of  the  new 
doctrines.  They  decreed  that  the  Gospel  and  the  doctrine 
of  God,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  should  be  preached  exclusively,  freely,  and  openly; 
and  that  the  ministers  should  abstain  from  every  doctrine, 
discussion,  or  writing,  proceeding  from  Luther  or  other 
teachers.*  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
Reformation  when  they  saw  the  evangelical  preachers  boldly 
appealing  to  this  ordinance.  This  decree,  which  was  the 
basis  of  all  those  that  succeeded,  was  the  legal  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  Berne.  From  that  time  the 
progress  of  this  canton  was  more  decided,  and  Zwingle,  whose 
attentive  eyes  watched  everything  that  was  passing  in 
Switzerland,  was  able  to  write  to  the  provost  Watteville : 
**  All  Christians  are  overjoyed,  on  account  of  the  faith  which 
the  pious,  city  of  Berne  has  just  received.''f  — "  The  cause  is 
the  cause  of  Christ,"  exclaimed  the  friends  of  the  Gospel ;  J 
and  they  devoted  themselves  to  it  with  an  increase  of 
courage. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  alarmed  at  these  first 
advantages,  closed  their  ranks,  and  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
that  would  secure  their  victory.  They  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  getting  rid  of  these  ministers  whose  bold  discourses 
were  overthrowing  the  most  time-honoured  customs ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred. 
There  existed  in  Berne,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  hospital 
of  the  Island,  a  convent  of  nuns  of  St.  Dominic,  consecrated 
to  St.  Michael.  The  anniversary  of  the  archangel  (29th 
September)  was  a  great  festival  at  the  monastery.  Many 
of  the  clergy  were  present  this  year,  and  among  others  Wit- 
tenbach  of  Bienne,  Sebastian  Meyer,  and  Bcrthold  Haller. 
Having  entered  into  conversation  with  the  nuns,  among 
whom  was  Clara,  daughter  of  Claudius  May,  a  supporter 

*  Alein  das  heilig'ETaDgeliain  und  die  lehr  Gottes  frej,  dffentlich  und 
anrerborgen.    Ball.  Chr.  p.  111. 

f  AUe  Christen  sioh  allenthalben  frbuwend  des  glaubens.  Zw.  Opp. 
i.  426u 

t  Christi  negotiam  agitqr*    Zw.  Epp.  9th  May  1523. 
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of  the  Reformation,  Haller  said  to  her,  in  the  presence  ot 
her  grandmother  :  '^  The  merits  of  the  conventual  life  axe 
imaginary,  whilst  marriage  is  an  honourable  state,  instituted 
by  God  himself/'  Some  of  the  nuns  to  whom  Clara  repeated 
Berthold's  words  were  horrified  at  them.  "  Haller  main- 
tains,** was  the  rumour  in  the  city,  ''that  all  nuns  are 
children  of  the  devil*'  The  opportunity  which  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  were  looking  for  was  found.  Croing 
before  the  Smaller  Council,  they  referred  to  an  ancient 
law  which  enacted  that  whoever  carried  off  a  nun  from 
her  convent  should  lose  his  head,  but  asked  for  a  mitigation 
of  the  penalty,  and  that,  without  giving  the  three  ministers 
a  hearing,  they  should  be  banished  for  life.  The  Smaller 
Council  acceded  to  their  prayer,  and  the  matter  was  immedi- 
ately carried  before  the  Great  Council. 

Thus  was  Berne  about  to  be  deprived  of  her  reformers: 
the  intrigues  of  the  papal  party  were  successfiiL  But  Rome, 
who  triumphed  when  she  addressed  herself  to  the  ohgarchs, 
was  beaten  before  the  people  or  their  representatives. 
Scarcely  had  they  heard  the  names  of  Haller,  Meyer,  and 
Wittembach,  men  whom  all  Switzerland  venerated,  than 
an  energetic  opposition  was  manifested  by  the  Great  Council 
against  the  Smaller  Council  and  the  clergy.  "  We  cannot 
condemn  the  accused  unheard,"  exclaimed  Tillmann ;  "  their 
testimony  is  surely  as  good  as  that  of  a  few  women."  The 
ministers  were  called  before  them:  the  affairwas  embarrassing. 
At  length  John  Weingarten  said :  "  Let  us  give  credit  to  both 
parties."  They  did  so :  the  ministers  were  discharged,  with 
an  intimation  to  confine  themselves  to  their  pulpits,  and  not 
to  meddle  with  the  cloisters.  But  the  pulpit  was  sufficient 
for  them.  The  efibrts  of  theu*  adversaries  had  redounded  to 
their  own  disgrace.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Refor- 
mation. Accordingly  one  of  the  patricians  exclaimed :  '^  It  is 
all  over  now:  Luther*s  affair  must  go  forward."* 

And  it  did  in  fact  go  forward,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  they  expected  it  the  least.  At  Konigsfeldt,  on  the 
Aar,  near  the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  stood  a  monastery  adorned 

*  Es  ist  nnn  getban.  Der  Lutherische  Hftnclel  mass  yorgehen.  Ans- 
helmu  Wirtz.  K.  6.  t.  290. 
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with  an  the  conyentnal  magnificence  of  the  Ifiddle  Ages, 
Mid  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  several  members  of  that 
illustrious  house  which  had  given  so  many  emperors  to 
Grermany.  Here  the  daughters  of  the  greatest  families  of 
Switzerland  and  Swabia  used  to  take  the  veil.  It  was  not 
far  from  the  spot  where,  on  the  1st  of  May  1308,  the  Emperor 
Albert  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew  John  of  Swabia ; 
and  the  beautiful  painted  windows  of  the  phurch  of  Konigs- 
feldt  represented  the  horrible  punishments  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  relations  and  vassals  of  the  murderer. 
Catherine  of  Waldburg-Truchsess,  abbess  of  the  convent  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  numbered  among  her  nuns 
Beatrice  of  Landenberg,  sister  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance, 
Agnes  of  Muliinen,  Catherine  of  Bonstetten,  and  Margaret 
of  Watteville,  the  provost's  sister.  The  liberty  enjoyed  in 
this  convent,  which  in  former  times  had  given  room  for 
scandalous  disorders,  now  permitted  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  writings  of  Zwingle  and  Luther  to  be  introduced ;  and 
soon  a  new  life  entirely  changed  its  aspect.  Near  that  cell 
to  which  Queen  Agnes,  Albert's  daughter,  had  retired,  after 
having  bathed  in  torrents  of  blood  as  in  ^'  maydew,''  and 
where,  pljring  the  distaff  or  embroidering  ornaments  for  the 
church,  she  had  mingled  exercises  of  devotion  with  thoughts 
of  vengeance, — ^Margaret  Watteville  had  only  thoughts  oi 
peace,  and  divided  her  time  between  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  compounding  salutary  ingredients  to  form  an  excellent 
electuary.  Retiring  to  her  cell,  this  youthful  nun  had  the 
Doldness  to  write  to  the  doctor  of  Switzerland.  Her  letter 
displays  to  us,  better  than  any  reflections  could  do,  the 
christian  spirit  that  existed  in  those  pious  women,  who  are 
Btill  so  grievously  calumniated  even  in  our  own  days. 

^  May  grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord  Jesus  be  given  and 
multiplied  towards  you  always  by  God  our  heavenly 
Father,"  wrote  the  nun  of  Konigsfeldt  to  Zwingle.  "  Most 
learned,  reverend,  and  dear  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  take  in 
good  part  the  letter  I  now  address  to  you.  The  love  which 
is  in  Christ  constrains  me  to  do  so,  especially  since  I  have 
learnt  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  spreading  day  by  day 
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through  your  |H*eachnig  of  the  Word  of  God.  For  this 
reason  I  give  praise  to  the  eyerlasting  God  for  enli^teuiiig 
us  anew,  and  sending  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit  so  many  heralds 
of  His  blessed  Word;  and  at  the  same  time  I  offer  up  my 
ardent  prayers  that  he  will  clothe  with  his  strength  both  you 
and  all  those  who  proclaim  His  glad  tidings,  and  that,  arm- 
ing: you  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  He  will  cause 
his  Divine  Word,  to  grow  in  all  men.  Very  learned  Sir,  I 
venture  to  send  yoiu*  reverence  this  trifling  mark  of  my 
affection;  do  not  despise  it;  it  is  an  offering  of  christian 
charity.  If  this  electuary  does  you  good,  and  yon  should 
desire  more,  pray  let  me  know;  for  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  do  anything  that  was  agrcealjle  to  you ; 
and  it  is  not  I  only  who  think  thus,  but  all  those  who  love 
the  Gospel  in  our  convent  of  Konigsfeldt.  They  salute  your 
reverence  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  all  commend  you  without 
ceasing  to  His  almighty  protection.* 
"  Saturday  before  Lcetare,  1523." 

Such  was  the  pious  letter  that  the  nun  of  Konigsfeldt  wrote 
to  the  doctor  of  Switzerland. 

A  convent  into  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  thus 
penetrated  could  not  persevere  in  the  observances  of  a  mo- 
nastic life.  Margaret  Watteville  and  her  sisters,  convinced 
that  they  could  "better  serve  God  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families  than  in  the  cloister,  asked  permission  to  leave  it 
*The  council  of  Berne  in  alarm  endeavoured  at  first  to  bring 
these  nuns  to  reason,  and  the  provincial  and  abbess  eift* 
ployed  threats  and  promises  by  turns ;  but  the  sisters  Mar- 
garet, Agnes,  Catherine,  and  their  friends  were  not  to  be 
shaken.  Upon  this  the  discipline  of  the  convent  was  relaxed, 
the  nuns  were  exempted  from  fasting  and  matins,  and  their 
allowance  was  increased.  "  It  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  flesh 
that  we  require,"  said  they  to  the  council;  "  it  is  that  of  the 
spirit.  We,  your  j)oor  and  innocent  prisoners,  entreat  you 
to  have  pity  on  us  I" — Our  prisoners  I  our  prisoners  I"  ex- 
claimed the  banneret  Krauchthaler,  "  thej  shall  be  no  pris- 

♦  Cujus  prasidio  anxUioqne  praesentisBimo,  w»  restrain  dignitatem 
MBidue  Gommendamos.    Zw.  £pp.  p.  280. 
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oners  of  mine!"  This  language  from  one  of  the  firmest 
supporters  of  the  convents  decided  the  council ;  the  convent 
gates  were  opened,  and  shortly  after,  Catherine  BoQstetten 
was  married  to  William  of  Diesbach. 

And  yet  Berne,  far  from  siding  openly  with  the  reformers, 
held  a  middle  course,  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  see-saw 
system.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  showing  this 
vacillating  procedure.  Sebastian  Meyer,  reader  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, published  a  retractation  of  his  Romish  errors,  which 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  in  which,  describing  a  con- 
ventual life,  he  said :  "In  the  convents  the  monks  live  more 
impurely,  fall  more  frequently,  recover  themselves  more 
tardily,  walk  more  unsteadily,  rest  more  dangerously,  are 
pitied  more  rarely,  are  cleansed  more  slowly,  die  more  de- 
spairingly, and  are  condemned  more  severely."*  At  the 
very  time  Meyer  was  thus  denouncing  the  cloisters,  John 
Heim,  reader  of  the  Dominicans,  was  exclaiming  from  the 
pulpit :  "  No  I  Christ  has  not,  as  the  evangeUsts  teach,  made 
satisfaction  to  his  Father  once  for  all.  It  is  further  neces- 
sary that  God  should  every  day  be  reconcUed  to  man  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  by  good  works."  Two  citizens 
who  chanced  to  be  present,  interrupted  him  by  saying :  "  It 
is  not  true."  There  was  immediately  a  great  disturbance  in 
the  church;  Heim  remained  silent;  many  persons  urged 
him  to  continue,  but  he  left  the  pulpit  without  finishing  his 
sermon.  On  the  morrow,  the  Great  Council  struck  a  blow 
at  once  against  Rome  and  the  Reformation ;  they  turned  the 
two  great  controversialists,  Meyer  and  Heim,  out  of  the 
city.  "  They  are  neither  muddy  nor  clear,"f  it  was  said  of  the 
Bernese,  playing  oh  the  word  Luther,  which  in  old  German 
signifies  cfbar.^ 

*  Laagsamer  ^ereiniget,  verzweifelter  stirbt,  hSrter  verdammot. 
Kirchhofer,  Reform,  t.  Bern.  p.  48. 

f  Dass  sie  weder  lather  noch  triib  seyen.    Ibid.  p.  50. 

$  Romish  writers,  and  M.  de  Haller  in  particular,  following  Salat  and 
Tflchudi,  both  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  qnote  a  pretended  letter  of 
Zwingie's,  addressed  about  this  time  to  Kolb  at  Berne.  It  is  as  fol* 
lows : — 

**  Health  and  blessinff  from  God  oar  Lord.  Dear  Francis,  proceed 
gently  in  the  affiur ;  at  first  throw  (ho  boar  only  one  sour  pear 
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But  in  Tun  did  they  seek  to  stifle  the  Hefoimatioii  in 
Berne.  It  was  advancing  on  eveij  side.  The  sisters  of  the 
eonvent  of  the  Island  had  not  forgotten  Bailer's  visit 
Clara  May  and  several  of  her  Mends,  anxiously  pondeiing 
on  what  they  ought  to  do,  wrote  to  the  learned  Heniy  Bui- 
linger.  "  St.  Paul,"  replied  he,  "  enjoins  young  women 
not  to  make  vows,  but  to  marry,  and  not  to  live  in  idleness 
under  a  false  show  of  piety.  (1  Timothy  v.  13, 14.)  Follow 
Jesus  Christ  in  humility,  charity,  patience,  purity,  and 
kindness."*  Clara,  praying  for  help  from  on  high,  resolved 
to  adopt  this  advice,  and  renounce  a  life  so  contrary  to  the 

many  sweet  ones  ;  then  two,  and  afterwards  three ;  and  when  he  has  be^ 
to  eat  them,  throw  him  more  and  more — sonr  and  sweet  all  together ;  tA 
last  empty  the  sack  entirely,  hard  and  soft,  sweet,  sour,  and  unripe ;  he 
will  eat  them  all,  and  will  no  longer  allow  them  to  he  taken  away,  or 
himself  to  be  driven  from  them.— Zurich,  Monday  before  St  Geori^'B 
day,  1525.  ' 

**  Your  serrant  in  Christ,  UlrIch  Zwinolb." 

'  There  are  deoisiye  reasons  against  the  authenticity  of  this  letter.— L 
In  15*25,  K61b  was  pastor  at  Wertheimer ;  he  did  not  remove  to  Berne 
imtil  1527.  (See  Zw.  Epp.  p.  526.)— M.  de  Haller,  indeed,  /ery  arbi- 
trarily substitutes  1527  for  1525 :  this  correction  was  no  doubt  r&ij 
well  meant ;  but  here,  unfortunately,  Haller  ia  at  varianoe  with  Sftlat 
and  Tschndi,  who,  although  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  day  on  which 
this  letter  was  alluded  to  in  the  diet,  are  unanimous  as  to  the  year,  which 
with  both  is  dearly  1525.— II.  There  is  a  difference  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  letter  was  divulged ;  according  to  one  version,  it  was  inter- 
cepted ;  according  to  another,  some  of  Kolb's  parishioners  communicated 
it  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  smaller  cantons  who  chanced  to  be  at  Berne.-- 
III.  The  original  is  in  German ;  but  Zwingte  always  wrote  in  Latin  to  his 
learned  friends  ;  and  besides,  he  saluted  them  as  their  brother^  and  not  tf 
their  tervarU.^XV,  If  we  read  Zwingle's  letters  j  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  two  styles  more  unlike  than  that  of  the  pretended  let- 
ter and  his.  Zwingle  would  never  have  written  a  letter  to  say  so  little ; 
his  epistles  are  generally  long  and  full  of  news.  To  call  tlH  paltry  jest 
preserved  by  Salat  a  letter^  is  mere  mockery. — V.  As  an  historian  Salat 
deserves  little  confidence,  and  Tschudi  appears  to  have  copied  him 
with  a  few  variations.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  of  the  smaller  cantons 
may  have  had  communication  from  some  Bernese  of  Zwingle's  letter  to 
Haller,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  our  second  volume  (p.  359),  where 
Zwingle  employs  thia  same  comparison  of  the  bears  with  much  diipu^X« 
which  moreover  occurs  in  all  the  authors  of  that  time.  This  may  have 
suggested  to  some  wag  the  tdea  of  inventing  this  spurious  letter  as  id* 
diesaed  by  Zwingle  to  Kolfo. 
*  ^nerem  H«cni  Jfisu  na«hfelget  in  Deravth.    Kirchh.  B«&  T.  B.  Ml 
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Word  of  Gk)d,  inyented  by  meiiy  and  fraught  with  tempta- 
tion and  sin.  Her  father  Bartholomew,  who  had  spent  fifty 
years  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  eouneil-chamber,  heard 
of  his  daughter's  resolution  with  delight.  Clara  left  the 
convent. 

The  proYOst  Nicholas  Watteville,  whose  whole  interest 
bound  him  to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  who  was  to  be 
raised  to  the  first  vacant  bishopric  in  Switzerland,  also  re« 
nounced  his  titles,  his  revenues,  and  his  expectations,  that 
he  might  preserve  an  unspotted  conscience ;  and  snapping 
all  the  bonds  by  which  the  popes  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
tangle him,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  state,  established 
by  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Nicholas  Watteville 
married  Clara  Miay;  and  about  the  same  time,  her  sister 
Margaret,  the  nun  of  Eonigsfeldt,  was  united  to  Luciua 
Tschamer  of  Coire.* 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Boflle— CSeolunpadiiis— He  yisits  Augsburg— Enters  a  Conyent— Re- 
tires to  Sickingen's  Castle— Returns  to  Basle— Ulrioh  Hiitten— His 
Plans— Last  Effort  of  Chiyalry— Htitten  dies  at  tJfnaa. 

Thus  everything  announced  the  triumphs  that  the  Refor 
mation  would  soon  obtain  at  Berne.    Basle,  a  city  of  no  less 
importance,  and  which  was  then  the  Athens  of  Switzer- 
land, was  also  arming  herself  for  the  great  combat  that  has 
distinguished  the  sixteenth  century. 

Each  of  the  cities  of  the  confederation  had  its  peculiar 
character.  Berne  was  the  city  of  the  great  families,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  question  would  be  decided  by  the  part  adopted 
by  certain  of  the  leading  men.  ^t  Zurich,  the  ministers  of 
the  Word, — ^Zwingle,  Leo  Juda,  Myconius,  and  Schmidt, — 
earried  with  them  a  powerful  class  of  citizens.  Lucerne  was 
the  city  of  arms  and  military  capitulations ;  Basle,  of  learn* 

*  Zw.  Epp.  annotatio,  p.  451.  The  Tschamers  of  Berne  are  dMoended 
fimn  this  marriage. 
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^  ing  and  the  printing-press.    Here  Erasmus,  the  head  of  the 

'  literary  republic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  taken  up  his 

abode ;  and  preferring  the  liberty  he  enjoyed  in  this  capital  to 

the  flattering  invitations  of  popes  and  kings,  he  had  become 

the  centre  of  a  numerous  concourse  of  men  of  letters. 

But  an  humble,  meek,  and  pious  man,  though  in  genius  far 
mferior  to  Erasmus,  was  destined  erelong  to  exercise  in  this 
very  city  a  more  powerful  influence  than  that  of  the  prince 
of  the  schools.  Christopher  of  Utenheim,  bishop  of  Basle, 
in  concert  with  Erasmus,  was  endeavouring  to  surround  him- 
self with  men  fitted  to  accomplish  a  kind  of  half-way  Refor- 
mation. With  this  view  he  had  invited  Capito  and  (Ecolam- 
padius  to  his  court.  In  the  latter  person  there  was  a  taint 
of  monasticism  that  often  annoyed  the  illustrious  philosopher. 
But  Gilcolampaclius  soon  became  enthusiastically  attached  to 
him ;  and  perhaps  would  have  lost  all  independence  in  this 
close  intimacy,  if  Providence  had  not  separated  him  from  his 
idol.  In  1517,  he  returned  to  Weinsberg,  his  native  place, 
where  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  disorders  and  profane 
jests  of  the  priests.  He  has  left  us  a  noble  monument  of  the 
serious  spirit  which  then  animated  him,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  The  Easter  Revels,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  that  time.* 

Having  been  uivitcd  to  Augsburg  about  the  end  of  1518, 
as  cathedral  preacher,  he  found  that  city  still  agitated  by  the 
famous  conference  held  there  in  the  month  of  May  between 
Luther  and  the  papal  legate.  He  had  to  decide  between 
one  party  and  the  other ;  (Ecolampadius  did  not  hesitate, 
and  declared  in  favour  of  the  reformer.  This  frankness 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  violent  opposition  against  him;  and 
feeling  convinced  that  his  timidity  and  the  weakness  of  his 
voice  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  success  in  the  world,  he 
looked  around  him,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  convent  of 
monks  of  Saint  Bridget,  near  Augsburg,  celebrated  for  their 
piety  and  their  profound  rfnd  liberal  studies,  Feelmg  the 
need  of  repose,  of  leisure,  of  study,  and  of  prayer,  he  turned 
towards  these  friars,  and  inquired :  "  Can  I  live  among  you 
according  to  the  Word  of  God  ?*'  The  Ifitter  having  replied 
♦  Heraog,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  IWO,  p.  884. 
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m  the  affinnatiTe,  CEcoIampadios  entered  tbe  wtoiBmUry  ot 
the  23d  of  April  1520,  with  the*  express  eonditiim  that  he 
should  be  free,  if  ever  the  service  of  Otod^a  Word  should  call 
him  elsewhere. 

It  was  well  that  the  future  reformer  of  Basle  should,  like 
Luther,  become  acquainted  with  that  moiuuitie  life  which  is 
the  highest  expression  of  Soman-catholicinn.  But  here  he 
found  no  repose ;  his  friends  Uamed  the  sl^;  and  he  him* 
self  openly  declared  that  Luther  was  nearer  the  truth  than 
his  adversaries.  Accordingly,  Eck  and  the  other  Romish 
doctors  pursued  him  with  their  menaces,  even  in  his  cahn 
retreat 

At  this  time  CBcotempadius  was  neither  reformed  nor  a 
follower  of  Rpme ;  he  desired  a  certain  purified  catholicLira, 
which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  .in  history,  but  the  idea  0/ 
which  has  often  bridged  the  way  to  many  minds.  He  began 
to  correct  the  rules  of  his  order  in  conf<Mrmity  with  the  Word 
of  God.  ^'  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,**  said  he  to  his  brethren, 
^  set  a  higher  value  upon  your  statutes  than  on  the  ordi* 
nances  of  Godi'' — ^^  We  desire  no  other  lawi**  r^rfied  the 
brothers,  '^  than  that  of  our  Saviour,  Take  our  books,  and 
mark,  as  if  in  the  pres^ce  of  Christ  himself,  whatever  you 
find  contrary  to  His  Word."  (Ecolampadius  a|^»lied  him- 
self to  the  task,  but  was  almost  wearied  by  tiie  labour.  *'  0 
Almighty  Grod  I"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  abominations  has  not 
Rome  approved  of  in  these  statutes  1" 

As  soon  as  he  pointed  out  some  of  them,  the  anger  of  the 
monks  was  aroused.  '^  Heretic  1"  exclaimed  they,  ^'  apos- 
tate I  you  deserve  to  be  thrown  into  i|  dungeon  for  the  rest 
of  your  days  I ''  They  excluded  him  from  public  prayers.  But 
the  danger  from  without  was  still  greater.  Eck  and  his  party 
had  not  relinquished  their  projects.-  ^  In  three  days,''  he 
was  told,  "  they  will  be  here  to  arrest  you."  He  went  to  the 
brethren  and  said,  "Will  you  give  me  up  to  assassins?-' 
The  monks  were  silent  and  undetermined;  they  neither 
wiilhed  to  save  nor  to  destroy  him.  At  this  moment  some 
friends  of  (Ecolampadius  arrived  near  the  cloister  with  horses . 
to  carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  On  being  informed  of  this, 
the  monks  resolved  to  allow  Ae  departure  of  a  brother  wl«> 
VOL.  HI.  *»^ 
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Iiad  bftmght  trouble  into  their  conyent.  "  Fare^rell,"  said 
he,  and  was  free.  He  had  remained  nearfy  two  years  in 
the  cloister  of  Saint  Bridget.  ^ 

(Ecolampadius  was  saved ;  at  last  he  began  to  breathe. 
**  I  have  sacrificed  the  monk,"  wrote  he  to  a  Mend,  "  and 
have  regained  the  Christian.'*  But  his  flight  from  the  con- 
vent and  his  heretical  writings  were  known  everywhere,  jind 
everywhere  people  shrunk  back  at  his  approach.  He  knew 
not  what  would  become  of  him,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1522 
Sickingen  offered  him  an  asylum,  which  he  accepted. 

His  mind,  oppressed  by  monastic  servitude,  took  a  new 
flight  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  warriors  of  Ebemburg. 
^  Christ  is  our  liberty,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  death,  which  men 
consider  their  greatest  misfortune,  is  a  real  gain  to  us."  He 
directly  began  reading  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  German 
to  the  people.  ''  As  soon  as  these  trumpets  sound,"  said  he, 
"  the  walls  of  Jericho  will  fall  down." 

Thus,  in  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the 
midst  of  illiterate  warriors,  the  most  humble  man  of  his  age 
was  preparing  for  that  change  of  worship  which  Christianity 
was  shortly  to  undergo.  But  Ebemburg  was  too  confined 
for. him,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  other  society  than  these 
anned  men.  The  bookseller  Cratander  invited  him  to  Basle ; 
Sickingen  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  (Ecolampadius,  de- 
lighted at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  old  friends  again,  arrived 
in  that  city  on  the  16th  of  November  1522.  After  having 
lived  there  some  time,  simply  as  a  man  of  learning  without  any 
public  occupation,  he  was  nominated  curate  of  Saint  Martin's 
church,  and  it  was  this  call  to  an  humble  and  obscure  em- 
ployment* that  possibly  decided  the  Reformation  of  Basle. 
An  immense  crowd  filled  the  church  whenever  (Ecolampa- 
dius went  into  the  pulpit.f  At  the  same  time  the  public 
lectures  delivered  by  himself  and  Pellican  were  crowned 
with  such  success  that  ^ven  Erasmus  was  forced  to  exclaim. 
**  (Ecolampadius  triumphs."} 

*  Meis  Bumtibns  non  sine  contemptu  et  invidia.  (Eool.  ad  PirckH.  de 
.  Suoharistift.  / 

t  Das  er  koin  Prediji^  thate,  er  hatte  ein  miichtig'Volk  darlxm,  says  his 
contemporary  Peter  Ryf.    Wirtz.  v.  350. 

t  CEcolampadius  apud  nos  triumphat.  Eras,  ad  Zwiiiig.  Zvt.  Epp  p.  812 
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In  effect,  this  mild  yet  firm  man  (says  Zwingle)  spread 
around  him  the  sweet  savour  of  ChHst,  and  all  those  who 
crowded  about  him  grew  in  truth.*  Often,  indeed,  a  rumour 
was  circulated  that  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  >Basle  and 
recommence  his  perilous  pilgrimage.  His  friends,  Zwingle 
in  particular,  were  alarmed ;  but  erelong  the*  tidings  of  fresh 
victories  gained  by  (Ecolampadius  scattered  their  fears  and 
raised  their  hopes.  The  renown  of  his  lectures  extended 
even  to  Wittemberg,  and  delighted  Luther,  who  talked  with 
Melancthon  about  him  every  day.  And  yet  the  Saxon  re- 
former was  not  without  anxiety.     Erasmus  was  at  Basle, 

and  Erasmus  was  the  friend  of  (Ecolampadius Luther 

thought  it  his  duty  to  put  the  man  whom  he  loved  on  his 
guard.  "I  much  fear,"  wrote  he,  "that  Erasmus,  like 
Moses,  will  die  in  the  country  of  Moab,  and  never  lead  us 
into  the  land  of  promise."f 

Erasmus  had  taken  refuge  at  Basle,  as  in  a  quiet  city, 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  literary  movement,  and  from  the 
bosom  of  which  he  could,  by  means  of  the  press  of  Frobenius, 
■  act  upon  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 
But  he  did  not  lik^-  men  to  come  and  trouble  him  there ;  and 
if  he  looked  upon  OEcolampadius  with  suspicion,  another 
man  inspired  him  with  still  greater  apprehension.  Ulrich  • 
Uutten  had  followed  (Ecolampadius  to  Basle.  For  a  long 
while  he  had  been  attacking  the  pope,  as  one  knight  engages 
with  another.  "  The  axe,"  said  he,  "  is  already  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree.    Germans  I  faint  not  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  j 

the  die  is  cast;  the  work  is  begun Liberty  for  ever  I" 

He  had  abandoned  Latin,  and  now  wrote  only  hi  German ; 
for  it  was  the  people  he  wished  to  address. 

His  views  were  noble  and  generous.  It  was  his  idea 
that  there  should  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  bishops  to 
regulate  th«  interests  of  the  Church.  A  christian  constitu- 
tion, and  above  all  a  christian  spiiHf  was  to  go  forth  from 
Germany,  as  from  Judea  in  other  times,  and  spread  through 
the  whole  world.  Charles  V.  was  to  be  the  youthful  hero . 
appointed  to  realize  this  golden  age;   but  Hiitten,  having 

*  Illi  magis  ac  magis  in  omni  bono  augescunt.  Eras,  ad  Zwing.  Zw, 
Bpp.  p.  312. 

f  £t  in  terram  promissienis  ducere  con  potest-    L.  Epp.  U.  353. 
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Been  the  failnre  of  his  hopes  in  this  quarter,  had  turned 
towards  Sickingen,  and  sought  from  knighthood  what  the 
ernpfre  had  refused  'him.  Sickingen,  at  the  head  of  the 
feudal  nohilitjy  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in  (xermany ; 
hut  the  princes  had  besieged  him  in  his  castle  of  Landstein, 
and  the  new  invention  of  i^annons  had  crushed  those  aged 
walls,  accustomed  to  other  ilttacks.*  The  taking  of  Landr 
stein  had  proved  the  final  defeat  of  chivaby, — ^the  decisive 
victory  of  artillery  over  shields  and  lances, — ^the  triumph  of 
modem  times  over  the  middle  ages.  Thus  the  last  exploit 
of  the  knights  was  destined  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Reformat 
tion ;  the  first  effort  of  these  new  arms  and  system  of  warfare 
was  to  be  against  it  The  mailed  warriors  that  fell  beneath 
the  unlooked  for  storm  of  balls,  and  lay  among  the  ruins  of 
Landstein,  gave  way  to  other  soldiers.  Other  conflicts  were 
about  to  begin ;  a  spiritual  chivalry  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
Du  Guesclins  and  Bayards.  And  those  old  and  ruined 
battlements,  those  battered  walls,  these  dying  heroes,  pro* 
claimed  with  greater  energy  than  even  Luther  could  have 
done,  that  not  by  such  allies  or  such  arms  would  the  Gospel 
of  the  Prince  of  peace  obtain  the  victory. 

The  fall  of  Landstein  and  of  chivalry  had  blasted  all 
Hutten's  hopes.  Standing  beside  the  corpse  of  Sickingen, 
he  bade  farewell  to  those  brighter  days  which  his  imagina« 
tion  had  conjured  up  before  him,  and  losing  all  confidence  in 
man,  he  sought  only  for  seclusion  and  repose.  In  search  of, 
these  he  visited  Erasmus  in  Switzerland.  These  two  men 
had  long  been  friends;  but  the  unpolished  and  turbulent 
knight,  braving  the  opinions  of  others,  ever  ready  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  sword,  dealing  his  blows  right  knd  left  on  all 
whom  he  met,  could  scarcely  live  in  harmony  with  the 
squeamish  and  timid  Dutchman,  with  his  refined  manners,  his 
mild  and  polished  language,  his  love  of  approbation,  and  his 
readiness  to  sacrificei^everything  for  its  sake,  and  fearing 
nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  a  dispute.  On  arriving  at 
Basle,  Hiitten,  poor,  sick,  and.  a  fugitive,  immediately  in«- 
quired  for  his  old  friend.  But  Erasmus  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  receiving  at  Lis  table  a  person  under  the  ban  of 
•  Vol.  I.  p.  13. 
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die  pope  and  the  emperor,  who  would  spare  no  one,  who 
inrould  borrow  money  of  hun,  and  would  no  doubt  be  drag- 
ging after  him  a  crowd  of  those  "  Gospellers"  whom  Erasmus 
dreaded  more  and  more*  He  refused  to  see  him,  and 
shortly  after,  the  magistrates  of  Baslp  desired  HiHten  to 
leave  the  city.  Wounded  to  the  quick,  and  exasperated 
asrainst  his  timid  friend,  Hiitten  repaired  to  Mulhausen,  and 
there  published  a  violent  pamphlet  against  Erasmus,  to 
which  the  latter  replied  in  a  paper  overflowing  W'th  wit. 
The  knight  had  grasped  his  sword  with  both  hai?ds,  and 
aimed  a  crushing  blow  at  his  antagonist;  the  scholar, 
adroitly  stepping  aside,  pecked  the  soldier  smartly  in  retum.f 
Hiitten  was  again  compelled  to  flee ;  he  reached  Zurich, 
and  there  met  with  a  generous  reception  from  the  noble- 
hearted  Zwingle.  But  intrigues  again  compelled  him  to 
leave  that  city ;  and  after  passing  some  time  at  the  baths  oi 
Pfeffers,  he  repaired  with  a  letter  from  the  Swiss  reformer  to 
the  pastor  John  Schnepp,  who  inhabited  the  small  island 
of  Ufnau  in  the  lake  of  Zurich.  This  poor  minister  enter- 
tained the  sick  and  fugitive  knight  with  the  most  touching 
charity.  It  was  in  this  peaceful  and  obscure  retreat  that 
Ulrich  Hiitten,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  died  obscurely  about  the  end  of  August  1523, 
after  a  most  agitated  life,  expelled  by  one  party,  persecuted  by 
another,  deserted  by  nearly  all,  and  having  always  contended 
against  8uperstitioil,«but,  as  it  would  seem,  without  having 
ever  possessed  the  truth.  The  poor  pastor,'  who  had  some 
jskiir  in  the  healing  art,  had  vainly  lavished  on  him  all  his 
cares.  With  him  chivalry  expired.  He  left  neither  money, 
nor  furniture,  nor  books  ; — ^nothing  in  the  world  but  a  pen.J 
Thus  was  broken  the  arm  of  uron  that  had  presumed  to  sup- 
port the  ark  of  God. 

*  **  Ille  egens  et  omnibus  rebus  destitutus  quserebat  nidnm  aliquem  ub! 
mOTeretur.  £rat  mibi  gloriosus  ille  miles  cum  sua  scabie  in  isdes 
recipiendns,  simulque  recipiendus  ille  chorus  titulo  Evangelicorum/* 
writes  Erasmus  to  Melancthon,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  endeayours  to 
excuse  himself.    £r.  Epp.  p.  949. 

f  Ezpostulatio  Hutteni.— Erasmi  Spongia. 

t  Libros  nullos  habvit,  supelleotilem  nuUam,  prscter  calamuo.  Zw 
Epp.  p.  313.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


CnimiiBUid  Luther— YMillations  of  EraBinus— Luther  to  Eraamns-' 
ErasmuB's  Treatise  againet  Luther  oa  Free  Will— Three  Opinions— 
Effect  upon  Luther— Lather  on  Free  Will— The  Jansenists  and  tlie 
Reformers— Homage  to  Erasmus— His  Anger^The  Three*  Bays. 

There  was  in  Germany  a  mait  more  formidable  to  Erasmus 
than  the  ilt-fated  Ilutten :  this  was  Luther.  The  moment 
had  now  arrived  when  these  two  great  champions  of  the  age 
were  to  measure  their  strength  hand  to  hand.  The  two 
reformations  at  which  they  arrived  were  very  different 
While  Lather  desired  a  thorough  reform,  Erasmus,  a  friend 
to  half-measures,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  concessions 
from  the  hierarchy  that  would  unite  the  extreme  parties. 
The  vacillations  and  inconsistency  of  Erasmus  disgusted 
Luther.  ''  You  desire  to  walk  upon  eggs  without  crashing 
them,^'  said  the  latter, ''  and  among  glasses  without  breaking 
them."* 

At  the  same  time  he  met  the  vacillations  of  Erasmus  with 
absolute  decision.  "  We  Christians,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  be 
sure  of  our  doctrine,  and  able  to  say  yes  or  no  without  hesi- 
tation. To  presume  to  hinder  us  from  affirming  our  belief 
with  full  conviction,  is  defHriving  us  of  faith  itself.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  no  sceptic  ;f  and  He  has  written  in  our  hearts  a 
firm  and  strong  assurance,  which  makes  us  as  certain  of  our 
faith  as  we  are  of  life  itself." 

These  words  ulone  suffice  to  show  us  on  which  side  strength 
was  to  be  found.  To  accomplish  a  religious  transformatioii, 
there  is  need  of  a  firm  and  living  faith.  A  salutary  revolu- 
tion in  the  Church  will  never  proceed  from  philosophical 
views  and  mere  human  opinions.  To  fertilize  the  earth  after 
a  long  drought,  the  lightning  must  cleave  the  cloud  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  must  be  opened.    Criticism,  philosophy, 

*  Ajai  Eyem  gehen  und  koines  zu  treten.    L.  Opp.  zix.  U. 
•f  Her  heilige  Geist  ist  kein  JScepticus.    Ibid,  a 
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and  eyen  history  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  tme  iaiih, 

but  cannot  supply  its  place.  In  vain  would  you  dear 
the  water-courses  and  repair  the  dikes,  so  long  as  the  raiiir 
does  not  come  down  from  heaven.  All  human  learning 
without  faith  is  but  an  aqueduct  without  water. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  essential  difference  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  the  friends  of  Luther,  and  even  the 
reformer  himself,  had  long  hoped  to  see  Erasmus  unite  with 
them  against  Home.  Many  sayings  which  his  caustic  humour 
let  fall  were  quoted,  as  showing  his  disagreement  with  tho 
most  zealous  defenders  of  Komanism.  One  day,  for  Instance, 
when  he  was  in  England,  he  had  a  keen  discussion  with 
Thomas  More  on  transubstantiation :  ^'  Beheve  that  you 
have  the'i)ody  of  Christ,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  you  have 
it  really."  Erasmus  made  no  reply.  Shortly  after,  when 
ieavuig  England,  More  lent  him  a  horse  to  carry  him  to 
the  seaside  ;  but  Erasmus  took  it  with  him  to  the  Con- 
tinent. As  soon  as  More  was  informed  of  this,  he  wrote 
very  severely  to  him  about  it.  Erasmus,  by  way  of  reply, 
sent  him  these  lines  x —  ^ 

••  You  said  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ. 
B^iere  that  you  have,  and  you  have  him ! 
Of  the  nag  that  I  took  my  reply  is  the  same : 
Belieye  that  you  have,  and  you  have  him  1"  * 

It  was  not  only  in  England  and  Germany  that  Erasmus 
had  thus  become  known.  It  was  said  at  Paris  that  Luther 
had  only  opened  the  door,  after  Erasmus  had  picked  the 
lock.f 

The  position  taken  by  Erasmus  was  by  no  means  easy : 
"  I  shall  not  he  imfaithful  to  the  cause  of.  Christ,"  wrote  he 
to  Zwingle,  "  at  least  so  far  as  the  age  will  permit  me.**t 
In  proportion  as  he  beheld  Rome  rising  up  against  the  friends 

*  Quod  mihi  dixisti  nuper  de  corpore  Christi : 
Crede  quod  habes,  et  habes; 
Hoc  tibi  rescribo  tantum  de  tuo  oabaUo: 
Credo  quod  habeBrOt  habes. 

Paravlcini  SiDgularia»  p.  71. 
t  Histoire  Cathol.  de  notre  temps,  pax  S.  Fontaine,  de  Tordre  dc  St 
Pranjois,  Pans,  1562. 
t  Quantum  hoc  swi^lum  paiitur.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  221 
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of  the  Boforouttioay  he  prtidently  retreated.  He  was  appKed 
to  from  all  qnarteriB ;  the  pope,  the  emperor,  kings,  princes, 
icholars,  and  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  entreated  him 
to  write  against  the  reformer.*  **  No  work,"  wrote  the  pope, 
**  ean  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  worthier  of  yourself 
-and  of  yoor  geniiis."f 

Erasmus  long  resisted  these  solicitations;  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  cause  of  the  reformers  was  the 
cause  of  religion  as  well  as  of  letters.  Besides,  Lather  was 
an  adversary  with  whom  every  one  feared  to  try  his  strength, 
and  Erasmus  already  imagined  he  felt  the  quick  and  vigor- 
ous blows  of  the  Wittemberg  champion.  "  It  is  very  easy  to 
1iay,  Write  against  Luther,"  replied  he  to  a  Romish  theo- 
logian ;  ^  but  it  is  a  matter  full  of  periL"^  Thus  he  would — 
and  yet  he  would  not 

This  irresolution  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  drew  on  him  the 
attacks  of  the  most  violent  men  of  both  parties.  Luther 
himself  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  respect  he  felt  for 
Erasmus's  learning  wit|i  the  indignation  he  felt  at  his  timi- 
dity. Resolving  to  free  himself  from  so  painfuf  a  dilemma, 
he  wrote  him  a  letter  in  April  1524,  which  he  iuijmsted  to 
Cilmcrarhis.  ''  You  have  not  yet  received  from  the  Lord," 
said  Luther,  '^  the  courage  necessary  to  walk  with  us  against 
the  papists.  We  put  up  with  your  weakness.  If  learning 
ilonrbhes :  if  by  its  means  the  treasures  pf  Scripture  are 
opened  to  all ;  this  is  a  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  on  us 
through  you ;  a  noble  gift,  and  for  which  our  ^thanksgivings 
ascend  to  hciy^en  I  But  do  net  forsake  the  task  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  you,  and  pass  over  to  our  camp.  No 
doubt  your  eloquence  and  genius  might  be  very  useful  to  us ; 
but  since  you  are*  wanting  in  courage,  remaiB  where  you 
are.  I  could  wish  that  omr  people  would  allow  your  old  age 
to  fall  asleep  peacefully  in  the  Lord.  The  greatness  of  our 
cause  has  long  since*  gone  beyond  your  strength.    Bat  on 

*  A  pontifice,  a  Csraare,  a  rei^bos,  ei  prineii^iis,  a  dMtisfliBiiB  eftian 
ot  oarissimis  amieis  hue  iM^mwor.    Eraam.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  2M)8. 

t  Nulla  te  et  ingenio,  eruditiode,  «loqaentiaqtte  tua  dignior  6S09  potest 
AdriaiiuB  Papa,  £pp.  £r.  p.  1202. 

t  Ro8  est  periculi  plena.    Sr.  Epp.  p.  7i>8. 
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thft  other  hand,  my  dear  Erasmus,  refrain  from  scattering  over 
v»  with  such  provision  that  pungent  salt  which  you  know  so 
well  how  to  conceal  under  the  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  for  it  ia 
more  dangerous  to  be  slightly  wounded  by  Erasmus  than  to 
be  ground  to  powder^by  all  the  papists  put  together.  Be 
satisfied  to  remain  a  spectator  of  our  tragedy;^  and  publish 
no  books  against  me ;  and  for  my  part,  I  will  write  none 
against  you." 

Thus  did  Luther,  the  man  of  strife,  ask  for  peace ;  it  was 
Erasmus,  the  man  of  peace,  who  began  the  conJSlict. 

Erasmus  received  this  communication  from  the  reformer 
as  the  bitterest  of  insults ;  and  if  he  had  not  yet  determined 
to  write  against  Luther,  he  probably  did  so  then.  *^  It 
is  possible,"  he  replied,  "  that  Erasmus  by  writing  against 
you  will  be  oTmore  service  to  the  Gospel  than  certain  dunces 
who  write  for  yoUji-  and  who  do  not  permit  him  to  be  a  simple 
spectator  of  this  tragedy." 

]Sut  he  had  other  motives  besides. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  nobilifrjt  of  that  king* 
dom,  earnestly  pressed  him  to  declare  himself  openly  against 
the  Reformation.  Erasmus,  in  a  moment  of  courage,  suf- 
fered the  promise  to  be  wrung  from  him.  His  equivocal 
position  had  become  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  him ;  he 
loved  repose,  and  the  necessity  he  fdt  of  continually  justify- 
ing his  conduct  disturbed  his  existence ;  he  was  fond  of  glory, 
tuid  already  men  were  accusing  him  of  fearing  Luther,  and  ot 
being  too  weak  to  answer  him ;  he  was  accustomed  to  the  - 
highest  seat,  and  the  little  monk  of  Wittemberg  had  de-* 
throned  the  mighty  philosopher  of  Rotterdam.  He  must 
t&en,  by  some  bold  step,  recover  the  position  he  had  lost. 
All  Christendom  that  adhered  to  the  old  worship  implored 
Kim  to  do  so.  A  capacious  genitis  and  the  greatest  repu- 
tation of  the  age  were  wanted  to  oppose  the  Reformation. 
Erasmus  answered  the  call 

But  what  weapons  will  he  employ  ?  Will  he  hurl  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican?  Will  he  defend  the  abuses  that 
disgrace  the  papacy?    Erasmus  could  not  act  thus.    The 

*  Spectator  tantum  as  tragoedin  nostr».    L.  £pp.  ii.  501. 
t  Quidam  stolidi  scribentes  pro  te.    Unsehuldige  Naohriobt,  p.  545. 
13* 
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great  movement  that  agitated  men's  minds  after  the  l^iiargy 
of  so  many  centuries  filled  him  with  joy,  and  he  would  have 
feared  to  trammel  it.  Unable  to  be  the  champion  of  Ro- 
manism in  what  it  has  added  to  Christianity,  he  undertook 
to  defend  it  in  what  it  had  taken  away.  In  attacking  Luther, 
Erasmus  selected  the  point  where  Romanism  is  lost  in 
liationaUsm, — the  doctrine  of  free  will,  or  the  natural  power  of 
man.  Thus,  while  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Churcb, 
Erasmus  gratified  the  men  of  the  world,  and  while  battling 
for  the  popes,  he  contended  also  on  behalf  of  the  philosophers. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  had  injudiciously  confined  himself 
to  an  obscure  and  unprofitable  question.*  Luther,  the  re- 
formers, and  their  age,  judged  yery  differently ;  and  we  agree 
with  them.  "  I  must  acknowledge,''  said  Luther,  "  that  in 
this  controversy  you  are  the  only  man  that  has  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  I  thank -you  for  it  with  all  my  heart; 
for  I  would  rather  be  occupied  with  this  subject  than  with 
all  those  secondary  questions  about  the  pope,  purgatory,  and 
indulgences,  with  which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  have 
hitherto  pestered  mc^f 

His  own  experience  and  an  attentive  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  St.  Augustine,  had  convince^  Luther  that 
the  natural  powers  of  man  are  so  inclined  to  evil,  that  he 
cannot,  of  himself,  reach  any  farther  than  a  certain  ontward 
rectitude,  altogether  insufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity* 
He  had  at  the  same  time  recognised  that  it  was  God  who 
gives  true  righteousness,  by  carrying  on  freely  the  work  of 
faith  in  man  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  doctrine  had  become 
the  mainspring  of  his  religion,  the  predominant  ideainhis  theo- 
logy, and  the  point  on  which  the  whole  Reformation  turned. 

While  Luther  mamtained  that  every  good  thing  in  man 
came  down  from  God,  Erasmus  sided  with  those  who  thought 
that  this  good  proceeded  from  man  himself.  God  oi;  man,— 
good  or  evil, — these  are  certainly  no  paltry  questions ;  and 
if  "  trivialities"  exist,  they  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

*  On  this  subject,  M.  Nisard  says  (Erasme,  Revno  des  denz  in<mdM,iit 
411),  "  We  are  grieved  for  our  kind,  when  we  see  men  Gamble  of  gnP"  • 
pling  with  eternal  truths,  fencing  all  their  liyes  against  teiTialitioSi 'i^^' 
gladiators  fighting  against  flies." 

t  L.  0pp.  xix.  I'lb'. 
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It  was  in  the  autmnn  of  1524  that  Erasmus  published  his 
(amous  treatise  entitled  Dissertation  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will ;  and  it  had  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  philosopher 
could  hardly  believe  his  own  boldness.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the 
arena,  he  looked  tremblingly  at  the  gauntlet  he  had  flung  to  ' 
his  adversary.  "  The  die  is  cast,"  wrote  he  with  emotion  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  "  the  book  on  free  will  has  appeared. — ^Trust 
nie,  this  is  a  daring  act.  I  expect  I  shall  be  stoned  for  it. — 
But  I  console  myself  by  the  example  of  your  maigesty,  whom 
the  rage  of  these  people  has  not  spared."* 

His  alarm  soon  increased  to  jsudi  a  degree  that  he  bitterly 
regretted  the  step  he  had  taken.  '^  Why  was  I  not  permitted 
to  grow  old  in  the  garden  of  the  Muses?"  exclidmed  he* 
^'  Here  am  I,  at  sixty,  driven  into  the  ar^a,  and  holding 
the  cestus  and  the  net  of  the  gladiator,  instead  of  the  lyre  I — 
I  am  aware,"  wrote  he  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  that  in 

writing  upon  free  will,  I  have  gone  beyond  my  sphere 

You  congratulate  me  upon  my  triumphs  I    Ah  I  I  know  not 
that  I  triumph.  The  faction  (t.  e.  the  Reformation)  is  spread*    . 
ing  daily.-}-    Was  it  then  fated,  that  at  my  time  of  life  I 
should  be  transformed  from  a  friend  of  the  Muses  into  a 
wretched  gladiator  I" 

It  was  no  doubt  an  important  matter  for  the  timid  Eras- 
mus to  have  risen  up  against  Luther;  he  was,  however, 
&r  from  showing  any  very  great  boldness.  In  his  book  he 
seems  to  ascribe  but  little  to  man's  will,  and  to  leave  the 
greater  portion  to  Divine  grace ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
chose  his  arguments  in  a  manner  to  make  it  be  believed  that 
man  does  everything,  and  God'nothing.  Not  daring  openly 
to  express  his  thoughts,  he  affirms  one  thing  and  proves  an« 
other;  and  hence <ive  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he  » 
believed  what  he  proved  and  not  what  he  affirmed. 
'  He  distinguishes  three  seversd  opinions,  opposed  in  three 
different  degrees  to  Pelagianisin.  '^  Some  think,"  said  he, 
'^  that  man  can  neither  wiU,  nor  commence,  and  still  less 

*  Jaotaestalea audaz,  miU  orede,  facinus ezpeoto  lapidatio* 

Mm.    £r.  £pp.  p.  811. 
t  Qnomodo  triunplvuia  neioio Fatstio  cxescit  in  dies  latiiu.    IbiiL 
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perform,  any  good  work,  without  the  special  and  Gotftinnal 
aid  of  Divine  grace;  and  this  opinion  seems  probaole 
enough.  'Others  teach  that  man's  will  is  powerless  except 
for  evil,  and  that  it  is  grace  alone  which  works  in  us  any 
good ;  and  finally,  there  are  some  who  assert  that  there  has 
never  been  any  free  wiU  either  in  angels,  or  in  Adam,  or 
in  us,  either  before  or  after  grace,  but  that  God  works  in 
man  both  good  and  evil,  and  that  everything  happens  from 
an  absolute  necessity."  * 

Erasmus,  while  seeming  to  admit  the  former  of  these 
opinions,  makes  use  of  arguments  that  confute  it,  and 
which  the  most  decided  Pelagian  might  employ.  In  this 
manner,  quoting  the  passages  of  Sciiptqre  in  which  God 
offers  man  tlie  choice  between,  good  and  evil,  he  adds: 
^<  Man  jnnst  therefore  have  the  power  to  wiU  and  to  choose; 
for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  to  any  one.  Choose  I  when  it 
.  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  so." 

Luther  did  not  fear  Erasmus.  "Truth,"  said  he;  "is 
mightier  than  eloquence.  The  victory  remains'  with  him 
who  lisps  out  the  truth,  and  not  with  him  who  puts 
forth  a  lie  in  flowing  language."-]-  But  when  he  received 
Erasmus's  treatise  in  the  month  of  October  1524,  he  found- 
it,  so  weak  that  he  hesitated  to  refdy  to  it.  "  WhatT  so 
much  eloquence  in  so  bad  a  cause  I"  said  he ;  "  it  is  as  if  a" 
man  were  to  serve  up  mud  and  dung  on  dishes  of  silver  and 
gold.}  One  cannot  lay  hold  of  you.  You  are  like  an  eel 
that  slips  through  the  fingers ;  or  like  the  fabulous  Proteus 
who  changed  his  form  in  the  very  arms  of  those  who  wished 
to  grasp  him." 

But  as  Luther  did  not  reply,  the  monks  and  scholastic 

•divines  began  to  utter  shouts  of  victory :   "  Well,  where  is 

your  Luther  now?    Where  is  the  great  Maccabeus?  Let 

him  come  down  into  the  Ifsts !  let  him  come  forth  I  Ah,  ah! 

he  has  met  with  his  match  at  last!    He  has  learnt  now  to 


*  De  libero  arbitrio  Diatribe.    Eras.  0pp.  iz.  1215,  sqq. 

f  Victoria  est  penes  balbatieiitem  veritaieia,  boh  apod  raendaeem  elo- 
^uentiam.    U  Epp.  ii.  200. 

t  Ala  wenn  einer  in  silbem  dder  gtiMent  SebfisBels  w^lte  Mist  him] 
Uiiflath  auftragen.    L.  0pp.  xix.  4. 
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remain  in  the  back-gronnd ;  he  has  found  oat  how  to  hold 
his  tongue."* 

Luther  saw  that  he  must  write  -an  answer ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  year  1525  that  he  prepared  to  do  so ; 
and  Melancthon  having  informed  Erasmus  that  Luther 
would  be  moderate,  the  philosopher  was  greatly  alarmed. 
"  If  I  have  written  with  moderation/*  said  he,  "  it  is  my 
disposition ;  but  Luther  possesses  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son 
(Achilles).  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  When  a^  vessel 
braves  a  storm  such  as  that  which  has  burst  upon  Luther, 
what  anchor,  what  ballast,  what  hehn  does  it  not  require 
to  prevent  it  from  being  driven  out  of  its  course!  II 
therefore  he  replies  to  me  in  a  manner  not  in  accordance 
with  his  character,  these  sycophants  will  cry  out  that  we  are 
in  collusion."  t  We  shall  see  that  Erasmus  was  soon  re- 
lieved of  this  apprehension. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  election  as  the  sole  cause  of  man's 
salvation  had  always  been  dear  to  the  reformer ;  but  hitherto 
he  had  considered  it  in  a  practical  light  only.  In  his  reply 
#to  Erasmus,  he  investigated  it  particularly  in  a  speculative 
point  of  view,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  by  such  argu- 
ments as  appeared  to  him  most  conclusive,  that  God  works 
everything  in  man's  conversion,  and  that  our  hearts  are 
so  alienated  from  the  love  of  God  that  they  cannot  have  a 
sincere  desire  for  righteousness,  except  by  the  regenerating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

"  To  call  our  will  a  free  will,"  said  he,  "  is  to  imitate 
those  princes  who  accumulate  long  titles,  styling  th^m^elves 
lords  of  sundry  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  distant  islands 
(of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem,  &c.\  while  they  have 
not  the  least  power  over  them."  Here,  however,  Luther 
makes  an  important  distinction,  clearly  showing  that  he  by 
no  means  participated  in  the  third  opinion  that  Erasmus 
had  pointed  out  and  imputed  to  him.  "  Man's  will  may  be 
called  a  free  will,  not  in  relation  to  that  which  is  above 
-    Iiitn,  that  is  to  say,  to  God ;  but  with  respect  to  that  which 

*  Sehet,  sehet  nun  da  zq  !  wo  ist  nun  Luther.    L.  0pp.  xix.  3. 
+  lUe  si  hie  multum  sui  dissimilis  fuerit,  clamabunt  syeophantie  ool« 
ludere  nos.    Erasm.  Epp.  p.  819. 
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is  below,  that  is,  to  the  things  of  the  earth.*  As  regards 
my  property,  my  fields,  my  house,  my  farm,  I  can  act,  do, 
and  manage  freely.  But  in  the  things  of  salvation,  man  is 
a  captive ;  he  is  subjected  to  the  will  of  God,  or  rather  of 
the  devihf  Show  me  but  one  of  all  these  advocates  of  free 
will  (he  exclaims)  that  has  found  in  himself  sufficient 
strength  to  endure  a  trifling  injury,  a  fit  of  anger,  or  merely 
a  look  from  his  enemy,  and  bear  it  with  joy ;  then — ^without 
even  asking  him  to  be  feady  to  give  up  his  body,  his  life, 
liis  wealth,  his  honour,  and  all  things — ^I  acknowledge  you 
have  gained  your  cause."  J 

Luther's  glance  was  too  penetrating  not  to  discover  the 
contradictions  into  which  his  opponent  had  fallen.     And 
accordingly,  in  his  reply  he  endeavours  to  fasten  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  net  in  which  he  had  entangled  himself.    ^^  If 
the  passages  you  quote,''  said  he,  '^  establish  that  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  do  good,  why  do  we  dispute  ?    What  need  have 
we  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?    Christ  would  then 
have  acted  foolishly  in  shedding  his  blood  to  acquire  for  us 
a  .power  that  we  already  possessed  by  nature."    In  truth,^ 
the  passages  cited  by  Erasmus  must  be  taken  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sense.    This  much  debated  question  is  clearer  than  it 
appears  to  be  at  first  sight.     When  the  Bible  says  to  man, 
Choose,  it  presupposes  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  by  which 
alone  he  can  do  what  it  commands.     God,  in  giving  the  com- 
mandment, also  gives  the  strength  to  fulfil  it.     If  Christ  said 
to  Lazarus,  Come  forth,  it  was  not  that  Lazarus  had  power . 
to  restore  himself;  but  that  Christ,  by  commanding  him  to 
leave  the  sepulchre,  gave  liim  also  the  strength  to  do  so, 
and  accompanied  His  words  with  His  creative  power.    He 
spoke,  and  it  was  done.    Moreover,  it  is  very  true  that  the 
man  to  whom  God  speaks  must  will ;  it  is  he  who  wills,  and 
not  another ;  he  can  receive  this  will  but  from  God  alone  • 
but  it  is  in  him  that  this  will  must  be,  and  the  very  com- 
mandment that  God  addresses  to  him,  and  which,  according 
to  Erasmus,  establishes  the  ability  of  man,  is  so  reconcilable 
with  the  workings  of  God,  that  it  is  precisely  by  these  means 

♦  Der  Willo  des  Mensohen  ma^ L.  0pp.  xix.  29. 

+  Ibid.  33.  J  Ibii 
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that  tho  working  is  effected.  It  is  by  saying  to  the  man 
"  Be  coiiverted,^'  that  God  converts  him. 

But  the  idea  on  which  Luther  principally  dwelt  in  his 
reply  is,  that  the  passage^uoted  by  Erasmus  are  intended 
to  teach  men  their  duty,  and  their  inability  to  perform  it, 
but  in  no  way  to  make  known  to  them  the  pretended  power 
ascribed  to  them.  "  How  frequently  it  happens,"  says 
Luther,  '^  a  father  calls  his  feeble  child  to  him,  and  says : 
*  Will  you  come,  my  son  I  come  then,  comeT  in  order  thaf 
the  child  may  learn  to  call  for  his  assistance,  an^allow  him- 
self to  be  carried."* 

After  combating  Erasmus's-  arguments  in  favour  of  free 
will,  Luther  defends  his  own  against  the  attacks  of  his  op- 
ponent. "  Dear  Dissertation,"  says  he  ironically,  "  mighty 
heroine,  who  pridest  thyself  in  having  overthrown  these 
words  of  our  Lord  in  St.  John :  Without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
thing, which  thou  regardest  nevertheless  as  the  prop  of  my 
argument,  and  callest  it  Luther's  Achilles,  listetr  to  me. 
Unless  thou  canst  prove  that  this  word  nothing,  not  only 
may  but  must  signify  little,  all  thy  high-sounding  phrases, 
thy  splenllid  examples,  have  no  more  effect  than  if  a  man 
were  to  attempt  to  quench  an  immense  fire  with  a  handful 
of  straw.    What  are  such  assertions  as  these  to  us :  This 

may  mean;    that  may  be  understood whilst  it  was  thy 

duty  to  show  us  that  it  must  be  so  understood tJnless 

thou  dbest  so^  we  take  this  declaration  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing, and  laugh  at  all  thy  examples,  tliy  great  preparations, 
asid  thy  pompous  triumphs."  f 

Finally,  in  a  concluding  part,  Luther  shows,  and  always 
from  Scripture,  that  the  grace  of  God  does ,  everything. 
"  In  short,"  says  he  at  the  end,  "  since  Scripture  everywhere 
contrasts  Christ  with  tjiat  which  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ; 
since  it  declares  that  all  which  is  not  Christ  and  in  Christ  is 
under  the  power  of  error,  darkness,  the  devil,  death,  sin,  and 
the  wrath  of  God,  it  follows  that  all  these  passages  of  the 
Bible  that  speak  of  Christ  are  opposed  to  free  will    Now 

•  L.  0pp.  xix.  55.  '  t  Ibid.  116.    ^ 
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60di pMttges  aie  numberless;  the  Holy  Seriptmes  aie  foil 
of  them."* 

We  perceive  that  thediflcnssion  which  arose  between  Lather 
and  Erasmus  is  the  same  as  that^Vhich  a  century  after  took 
place  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  between  Pascal 
and  MoIina.-|-  How  is  it  that,  while  the  results  of  the  Re- 
formation were  so  immense,  Jansenism,  though  adorned  by 
the  noblest  geniuses,  wasted  and  died  away?  It  is  because 
'Jansenism  went  back  to  Augustine  and  relied  on  the 
Fathers;  while  the  Reformation  went  back  to  the  Bible 
and  leant  upon  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  because  Jansenism 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  Rome,  and  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  middle  course  between  truth  and  error,  white  the 
Reformation,  relying  upon  God  alone,  cleared  the  soil,  swept 
away  all  the  rubbish  of  past  ages,  and  laid  bare  the  primi- 
tive rock.  To  stop  half  way  is  a  useless  work ;  in  all  things 
we  should  persevere  to  the  end.  Accordingly,  while  Jan* 
senism  lias  passed  away,  the  destinies  of  the  world  are  bound 
up  with  evangelical  Christianity. 

Further,  after  having  keenly  refuted  error,  Luther  paid 
a  brilliant  but  perhaps  a  somewhat  sarcastic  homage  to 
Erasmus  himself.  "  I  confess,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  a 
great  man ;  wlierc  have  we  ever  met  with  more  learning, 
intelligence,  or  ability,  both  in  speaking  and  writing?  As 
for  me,  I  possess  nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  is  only  one 
thing  from  which  I  can  derive  any  glory, — I  am  a  Christian. 
May  God  raise  you  infinitely  above  me  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  so  that  you  may  surpass  me  as  much  in  this  re- 
spect as  you  do  already  in  every  other,"  f 

Erasmus  was  beside  himself  when  he  read  Luther's  reply; 
and  would  see  nothing  In  his  eAcomiums  but  the  honey  of  a 
poisoned  cup,  or  the  embrace  of  a  serpent  at  the  moment  he 
darts  his  envenomed  sting.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  demanding  justice;  and  Luther  havmg 

•  li.  0pp.  xix.  143. 

t  It  is  unnecessary  to,8tate  that  I  do  not  speak  of  personal  disonssioM 
between  these  two  men,  one  of  whom  died  in  1600,  and  the  other  was  no^ 
bom  until  1623. 

t  L.  0pp.  xiz.  pp.  146, 147.-- 
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desired  to  appease  him,  he  lost  his  usual  temper,  and,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  most  zealous  apologists,  began  "  to  pout 
forth  invectives  with  a  broken  voice  «ind  hoary  hair."* 

Erasmus  was  vanquished.  Hitheno,  moderation  had  been 
his  strength, — and  he  had  lost  it.  Passion  was  his  only 
weapon  against  Lutherlg  energy.  The  wise  man  was  want- 
ing in  wisdom.  He  replied  publicly  in  his  IlifperaspisteSy 
accusing  the  reformer  of  barbarism,  lying,  and  blasphemy. 
The  philosopher  even  ventured  on  prophesying.  "  I  pro- 
phesy," said  he,  "  that  no  name  under  the  sun  will  be  lield 
IB  greater  execration  than  Luther's."  The  jubilee  of  1817 
has  replied  to  this  prophecy,  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred 
years,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  acclamations  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant world. 

Thus,  while  Luther  with  the  Bible  was  setting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  age,  Erasmus,  standing  up  against  him, 
wished  to  occupy  the  same  place  with  philosophy.  AVhich 
of  these  two  leaders  has  been  followed?  Both  undoubtedly. 
Nevertheless  Luther's  influence  on  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom has  been  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  Erasmus.  Even 
those  who  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  grounds  of  the 
dispute,  seeing  the  conviction  of  one  antagonist  and  the 
doubts  of  the  other,  could  not  refrain  from  believing  that 
the  first  was  right  and  the  second  wrong.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  three  last  centuries,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth, 
and  the  eighteenth,  may  be  conceived  as  an  immense  battle 
of  three  days'  duration.-}-  We  willingly  adopt  this  beautiful 
comparison,  but  not  the  part  that  is  assigned  to  each  of 
the  days.  The  same  struggle  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
sixteenth  and  to  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  first  day, 
as  on  the  last,  h  is  philosophy  that  breaks  the  ranks.    The 

sixteenth  century  philosophical! Strange  error!    No< 

each  of  these  days  has  its  marked  and  distinct  character. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  conflict,  it  was 'the  Word  of  God,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  that  triumphed  ;  and  then  Rome  was 
defeated,  as  well  as  human  philosophy,  in  the  person  of 
Erasmus  and  her  other  representatives.    On  the  second  day, 

*  M.  Nisard,  Erasme,  p.  419. 

t  Port  Royal,  by  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  i.  2a 
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we  grant  that  Rome,  her  authority,  her  diflcipline,  ber  do<y 
trine,  reappeared  and  were  about  to  triumph  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  celebrated  society  and  the  power  of  the  scaffold,  aided 
by  men  of  noble  character  and  sublime  genius.  On  the 
third  day,  human  philosophy  arose  in  all  its  pride,  and  find- 
ing on  the  field  of  battle,  not  the  Gospel,  but  Rome,  made 
short  work,  and  soon  carried  every  intrenchment.  The  first 
day  was  tlie  Ixittle  of  God,  the  second  the  battle  of  the  priest, 
the  third  the  battle  of  reason.    What  will  be  the  fourth? 

In  our  opinion,  the  confused  strife,  the  deadly  contest 

of  all  these  powers  together,  to  end  in  the  victory  of  Him  to 
whom  triumph  belongs. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Three  Adrersariefl^Sonrce  of  Trath-— Anahaptism—Anabftpdism 
and  Zwingle— Constitution  of  the  Church— Prieon— The  Prophet  Blaa- 

.  rock— Anabaptism  at  Saint  Gall— An  Anabaptist  Familj— Discussion 
at  Zurich  ^The  Limits  of  the  Reformation— Punishment  of  the  Aiia- 


BuT  the  battle  fought  by  the  Eeformation  in  the  great  day 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  standard  of  the  Word  of 
God,  was  not  one  and  single,  but  manifold.  The  Beformation 
had  many  enemies  to  contend  with  at  once ;  and  after  having 
first  protested  against  the  decretals  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  then  against  the  cold  apophthegms  of  the  ration- 
alists, philosophers,  or  schoolmen,  it  had  equally  to  struggle 
with  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm  and  the  hallucinations  of 
mysticism  ;  opposing  alike  to  these  three  powers  the  shield 
and  the  sword  of  Divine  revelation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  similarity,  a 
striking  unity,  between  these  three  powerful  adversaries. 
The  false  systems  that  in  every  age  have  been  the  most 
opposed  to  evangelical  Christianity,  have  always  been  dis- 
-tingiiished  by  their  making  religious  knowledge  proceed 
trom  within  the  man  himself.    Rationalism  makes  it.pro- 
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oeed  from  reason ;  inysticiffln  from  certain  inner  lights ;  and 
Romanism  from  an  illumination  of  the  pope.  These  three 
errors  look  few:  truth  in  man :  evangelical  Christianity  looks 
for  it  wholly  in  God ;  and  while  mysticism,  rationalism,  and 
Eomanism,  admit  a  permanent  inspiration  in  certain  of  our 
fellow-men,  and  thus  open  a  door  to  every  extravagance  and 
diversity,  evangelical  Christianity  recognises  this  inspiration 
solely  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  alone 
presents  that  great,  beautiful,  and  living  unity  which  is  ever 
the  same  in  all  ages. 

^  The  task  o^"  the  Reformation  has  been  to  re-establish  the 
rights  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  opposition  not  only  to  Eoman- 
ism, but  also  to  mysticism  and  rationalism.^ 

The  fanaticism  of  the  anabaptists,  extinguished-  in  Ger- 
many by  Luther's  return  to  Wittemberg,  reappeared  in  full 
vigouf  in  Switzerland,  and  threatened  the  edifice  that 
Zwingle,  Holler,  and  OEcolampadius  had  built  on  the  Word 
of  God.  Thomas  Munzer,  having  been  forced  to  quit  Saxony 
in  1521,  had  readied  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  Conrad 
Grebel,  whose  restless  and  ardent  disposition  we  have  already 
noticed,*  had  become  connected  with  him,  as  had  also  Felix 
Manz,  a  canon's  son,  and  several  other  Zurichers ;  and  Gre- 
bel had  immediately  endeavoured  to  gain  over  Zwingle.  In 
vain  had  the  latter  gone  farther  than  Luther ;  he  saw  a  party 
springing  up  which  desired  to  proceed  farther  still,  "  Let 
us  form  a  community  of  true  believers,"  said  Grebel  to  him ; 
"  for  to  them  alone  the  proniise  belongs,  and  let  us  found  a 
church  in  which  there  shall  be  no  sin."-]- — "  We  cannot  make 
a  heaven  upon  earth,"  replied  Zwingle ;  "  and  Christ  has 
taught  us  that  we  must  let  the  tares  grow  up  along  with  the 
wheat."  J 

Grebel  having  failed  with  the  reformer,  would  have  desired 
to  appeal  to  the  people.  "  The  whole  community  of  Zurich," 
Baid  he,  "  ought  to  have  the  final  decision  in  matters  of 
faith."  But  Zwingle  feared  the  influence  these  radical  en- 
thusiasts might  exercise  over  a  large  assembly.  He  thought 

♦Vol.  II.  p.  348. 

+  Vermeintend  ein  Kilchen  ze  yersammlen  die  one  SUnd  wSr.  Zw 
0pp.  U.  231.  t  Ibid.  iii.  362. 
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that,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions  when  the  people  mi^ht 
be  called  upon  to  express  their  accordance,  it  was  better  to 
confide  the  interests  of  religion  to  a  college,  which  might  be 
considered  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  Church.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  which  exercised  the 
supreme  political  authority  in  Zurich,  was  also  intrusted 
with  the  oeclesiastical  power,  on  the  express  condition  that 
they  should  conform  in  all  things  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  thoroughly  or- 
ganized the  Church,  and  called  on  it  to  appoint  its  own  repre- 
sentatives, who  should  be  intrusted  solely  with  the  religious 
interests  of  the  people ;  for  a  man  may  be  very  capable  of 
administering  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  yet  very  unskil- 
ful in  those  of  the  Church ;  just  as  the  reverse  of  this  is  true 
also.  Nevertheless  the  inconvenience  was  not  then  so  seri- 
ous as  it  would  have  been  in  these  days,  since  the  members 
of  the  Great  Council  had  frankly  entered  into  the  religions 
movement.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Zwingle,  while  ap- 
pealing to  the  Church,  was  carefnl  not  to  "make  it  too  pro- 
minent, and  preferred  the  representative  system  to  the  actual 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  This  is  what,  after  three  centuries, 
the  states  of  Europe  have  been  doing  in  the  political  world 
for  the  last  fifty  years. 

Being  rejected  by  Zwingle,  Grebel  turned  to  another 
quarter.  Rubli,  formerly  pastor  at  Basle,  Brodtldn,  pastor 
at  Zollikon,  and  Louis  Herzer,  received  him  with  eagerness. 
They  resolved  to  form  an  independent  congregation  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  congregation,  a  church  within  the  Church. 
A  new  baptism  was  to  be  their  means  of  assembling  theii 
congregation,  consisting  exclusively  of  true  believers.  "  In- 
fant baptism,"  said  they,  ^^  is  a  horrible  abomination,  a 
flagrant  impiety,  invented  by  the  wicked  spirit,  and  by 
Nicholas  II.,  pope  of  Rome."* 

The  council  of  Zurich  was  alanned,  and  ordered  a  public 
discussion  to  be  held ;  and  as  the  anabaptists  still  refused 
to  abjure  their  errors,  some  bf  the  Zurlchers  among  their 
number  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  several  foreigners  were* 

*  Impietatem  manlfestissimaoi,  »  cacodsmone,  a  Nicolao  IT.  <>>*• 
Hottinger  iii.  219. 
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iMUiif  hed#  But  pecsecution  only  inflamed  their  seal :  ^  Not 
by  words  alone,"  cried  they,  "  but  with  our  blood,  we  are 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  cause.''  Some 
of  them,  girding  themselves  with  cords  or  ozier  twigs,  ran 
through  the  streets,  exclaiming:  ^'Yet  a  few  days,  and 
Zurich  will  be  destroyed!  Woe  to  thee,  Zurich  I  Woe  I  woeP 
— Many  uttered  blasphemies :  "  Baptism,''  said^y,  "  is  but 
the  washing  of  a  dog ;  it  is  of  no  more  avai^o  baptize  a 
child  thaji  to  baptize  a  cat."*  The  simple-minded  and  pious 
were  agitated  and  alarmed.  Fourteen  men,  among  whom 
was  Felix  Mantz,  and  seven  women,  wete  apprehended,  in 
despite  of  Zwingle's  intercession,  and  put  on  bread  and 
water  in  the  heretic's  tower.  After  being  confined  a  fort- 
night, they  managed  to  loosen  some  planks  in  the  night,  and 
aiding  one  another,  effected  their  escape.  '^  An  angel,"  said 
they,  '^  had  opened  the  prison  and  led  them  forth."  f 

A  monk,  who  had  escaped  from  his  convent,  George  Jacob, 
of  Goire,  sumamed  Blaurock,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the 
blue  dress  he  c<Histantly  wore,  joined^  their  sect,  and  from  his 
eloquence  was  denominated  a  second  PauL  This  daring 
monk  travelled  from  place  to  place,  constraining  many,  by 
his  imposing  fervour,  to  receive  his  baptism.  One  Sunday, 
when  at  Zollikon,  the  impetuous  anabaptist  interrupted  th^ 
deac(m  as  he  was  preaching,  calling  out  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der:  '^  It  is  written,  My  how^  is  a  house  of  prayer^  hui  ye 
have  inade  it  a  den  of  thieves,^'  Then  raising  the  staff  ha 
carried  in  his  hand,  he  struck  four  violent  blows. 

^^  I  am  a  door,"  exclaimed  he ;  '^  whosoever  entereth  by  me 
shall  find  pasture.^  I  am  a  good  shepherd.  My  body  I  give 
to  the  prison;  my' life  I  give  to  the  sword,  the  stake,  or 
the  wheel.  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  bs^tism  and  of  the 
Lord's  bread."  J  . 

While  Zwingle  was  opposing  the  torrent  of  anabaptism 
in  Zurich,  Saint  Gall  was  soon  inundated  wit3i  it.  Grebel 
arrived  there,  and  was  received  by  the  brethren  with  accla- 

*  NUtiete  eben  bo  yiel  als  wenn  man  eine  Katze  taufet.  Fas.  Beyt.  i.  24S. 
t  Wie  die  Apostol  Ton  dem  Engel  Gottes  gelediget.   Bnll.  CSir.  p.  261. 
t  Ich  bin  ein  AnfHnger  der  Taofe  and  dee  fierm  Brodfis.    Fuari. 
BvtJP.i.264. 
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mations ;  and  on  Palm  .Snnday  he  proceeded  to  the  hanln 
of  the  Sitter  with  a  great  number  of  his  adherents,  whom  lie 
there  baptized. 

The  news  quickly  spread  through  the  ajljoining  cantons; 
and  a  great  crowd  flocked  from  Zurich,  Appenzel,  and  several 
other  places  to  the  "  Little  Jerusalem." 

Zwingle^a  heart  was  wrung  at  the  sight  of"  this  agitation. 
He  saw  a  storm  bursting  on  these  districts  where  the  seed  of 
the  Gospel  was  just  beginning  to  spring  up.*  He  ipsolyed  to 
oppose  these  disorders,  and  wrote  a  treatise  On  Baptism^\ 
which  the  councif  of  Saint  Gall,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  church  before  all  the  people. 

"  My  dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  said  Zwingle,  "  the  water 
of  the  torrents  that  issue  from  otir  rocks  Carries  with  it  every- 
thing within  its  reach.  At  first  it  is  only  small  stones ;  but 
these  dash  violently  against  larger  ones,  until  at  last  the  * 
torrent  becomes  so  strong  that  it  carries  away  all  it  meets, 
and  leaves  in  its  track  wailing  and  vain  regrets,  and  fertile 
meadows  changed  into  a  wilderness.  The  spirit  of  strife  and 
self-righteousness  acts  in  a  similar  manner :  it  excites  dis- 
cord, destroys  charity,  and  where  it  found  beautiful  and 
flourishing  churches,  leaves  behind  it  nothing  but  flocto 
plunged  into  mourning  and  desolation." 

Thus  spoke  Zwingle,  the  child  of  the  Tockenburg  moun- 
tains. "  Give  us  the  Word  of  God,"  exclaimed  an  anabaptist, 
who  was  present  in  the  church ;  "  and  not  the  word  of 
Zwingle."  Immediately  confused  voices  were  heard :  "  Away 
with  the  book!  away  withi  the  book  I"  shouted  the  ana- 
baptists. After  this  they  rose  and  quitjtQfl  the  church,  cry- 
ing out:  "  You  may  keep  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle;  as  ^^^ 
us,  we  will  keep  the  Word  of  God."  { 

The  fanaticism  now  broke  forth  into  the  most  lament- 
able disorders.  Maintaining  that  the.  Lord  had  exhorted  us 
to  become  like  children,  these  unhappy  creatures  began  to 
clap  their  hands,  and  skip  about  in  the  streets,  to  dance  in 
a  ring,  sit  on  the  ground,  and  tumble  each  other  about  in 

•  Mich  bedaret  Seer  das  iinge witter.  Zw.  to  Council  of  St.  Grail,  ii<  234 
t  Vom  Touf,  vom  Widertouf,  and  vom  Kinderto^f.    Ibid. 
-  $  So  wollen  wir  Gottes  Wort  haben.    Ibid.  237. 
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die  dost  Some  burnt  the  New  Testament,  saying :  "  The 
letter  kiileth,  the  Spirit  giveth  life."  Others,  falling  into 
convulsions,  pretended  to  have  revelations  from  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  a  soKtary  house  on  the  Mullegg  near  St.  Gall,  lived  an 
aged  farmer,  John  Schucker,  with  his  five  sons.  They  had 
all  of  them,  including  the  domestics,  received  the  new  baptism ; 
and  two  of  the  sons,  Thomas  and  Leonard,  were  distinguished 
for  their  fanaticism.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  (7th  February 
1526),  they  invited  a  large  party  of  anabaptists  to  their 
house,  and  their  father  killed  a  calf  for  the  feast.  The> 
viands,  the  wine,  and  this  numerous  assembly,  heated  their 
imaginations ;  the  whole  night  was  passed  in  fanatical 
conversation  and  gesticulations,  convulsions,  visions,  and 
revelations.* 

In  the  morning,  Thomas,  still  agitated  by  this  night  of 
disorder,  and  having,  as  it  would  seem,  lost  his  reason,  took 
the  calf  s  bladder,  and  placing  in  it  part  of  the  gall,  intend- 
ing thus  to  imitate  the  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets, 
approached  his  brother  Leonard,  saying  with  a  gloomy  voice : 
''  Thus  bitter  is  the  death  thou  art  to  sutler  T'  He  then 
added:  "  Brother  Leonard,  kneel  down  I"  Leonard  fell  on 
his  knees;  shortly  after,  " Brother  Leonard,  arise!"  Leon- 
ard stood  up.  The  father,  brothers,  and  the  other  anabaptists 
looked  on  with  astonishment,  asking  themselves  what  God 
would  do.  Thomas  soon  resumed :  "  Leonard,  kneel  down 
again ! "  He  did  so.  The  spectators,  alarmed  at  the 
gloomy  countenance  of  the  wretched  man,  said  to  him: 
"  Think  of  what  you  are  about,  and  take  oare  that  no  mis- 
chief happens," — "  Fear  not,"  replied  Thotoas,  "  nothing 
will  happen  but  the  will  of  the  Father."  At  the  same  time 
he  hastily  caught  up  a  sword,  and  striking  a  violent  blow  at 
his  brother,  kneeling  before  him  as  a  criminal  before  the 
executioner,  he  cut  off  his  head,  exclaiming :  "  Now  the 
will  of  the  Father  is  accomplished."  All  the  bystanders 
recoiled  with  horror  at  the  deed ;  and  the  farm  resounded 
with  groans  and  lamentations.    Thomas,  who  had  nothing 

*  Mit  wunderbaren  geperden  und  uresprSolieii,  Tensackeo,  gedohten 
nnd  offenbarungen.    BaU.  Cbr.  i.  324. 
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on  but  a  shirt  and  trousers,  rushed  barefooted  and  bars* 

headed  out  of  the  house,  ran  to  St  Gall  with  frenzied 
gestures,  entered  the  house  of  the  burgouiaster  Joachim 
Yadian,  and  said  to  him  with  haggard  looks  and  wild  Gtm: 
"  I  proclaim  to  thee  the  day  of  the  Lord !"  The  frightful 
news  soon  spread  through  Saint  Gall.  '^  He  has  slain  hb 
brother,  as  Cain  slew  Abel,"  said  the  people.*  The  culprit 
was  seized.  "  It  is  true  I  did  it,"  lie  continually  repeated; 
"  but  it  is  God  who  did  it  through  me."  On  the  16th  of 
February,  this  unhaptiy  creature  lost  his  head  by  the  sword 
of  the  executioner.  Fanaticism  had  made  its  last  effort 
The  eyes  of  all  were  opened,  and,  in  the  words  of  an  old  hi»- 
torian,  the  same  blow  cut  off  the  heads  of  Thomas  Schuekfir 
and  of  anabaptism  in  Saint  Gall. 

It  still  prevailed  at  Zurich.  On  the  6th  of  November  in 
the  preceding  year,  a  public  discussion  had  taken  place,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  anabaptists,  who  were  constantly  exclaimr 
ing  that  the  innocent  were  condemned  unheard.  The  three 
following  theses  were  proposed  by  Zwingle  and  his  friendi, 
as  the  subj/sct  of  the  conference,  and  vigorously  maintained 
by  them  in  the  council  hall : — 

'^  Children  bom  of  believing  parents  are  children  of  God^ 
like  those  who  were  bom  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  con- 
sequently may  receive  baptism. 

"  Baptism  under  the  New  Testament  is  what  circumcision 
was  under  the  Old ;  consequently,  baptism  ought  now  to  be 
administered  to  children,  as  circumcision  was  formerly. 

^^  We  cannot  prove  the  custom  of  re^baptizing  either  by 
examples,  texts,  or  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture,*  Bod 
those  who  are  re-baptized  crucify  Jesus  Christ  afresh." 

But  the  anabaptists  did  not  confine  themselves  exclusirely 
to  religious  questions ;  they  called  for  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  of  Divine  appointment 
Zwingle  replied,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  bxx^ 
churches  depended  on  the  tithes.  He  desired  a  compter 
religious  reform ;  but  was  decided  not  to  permit  the  pub- 
lic order  or  political  institutions  to  be  in  the  least  degtM 

*  Glych  wie  KJun  den  Abel  siiMn  Qruder  ennort  hai  I  BulL  Cftioii*  1* 
324. 
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shaken.  This  was  the  limit  at  which  he  peroeived  that 
word  from  heaven,  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther."*  It  was  necessary  to  stop 
somewhere,  and  here  Zwingle  and  the  reformers  halted,  in 
spite  of  those  headstrong  men  who  endeavoured  to  hurry 
them  farther  still. 

But  if  the  reformers  halted,  they  could  not  stop  the  enthu- 
siasts, who  seemed  placed  at  their  sides  as  if  in  contrast  with 
their  discretion  and  prudence.  The  anabaptists  were  not  content 
with  having  formed  a  church;  this  church  in  their  eyes  was 
the  state.  When  they  were  summoned  before  the  tribunals, 
they  declared  they  did  not  recognise  the  civil  authority,  that 
it  was  only  a  remnant  of  paganism,  and  that  they  would 
obey  no  other  power  than  God.  They  taught  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  Christians  to  fiU  public  offices,  or  to  carry  the 
sword;  and  resembling  in  this  respect  certain  irreligious  en- 
thusiasts that  have  sprung  up  in  our  days,  they  looked 
upon  a  community  of  goods  as  the  perfection  of  humanity .f 

Thus  the  danger  was  increasing;  the  existence  of  civil 
society  was  threatened.  It  rose  up  to  reject  from  its  bosom 
these  destructive  elements.  The  government,  in  alarm,  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  hurried  into  strange  measured.  Being 
resolved  to  make  an  example,  it  condemned  Mantz  to  be 
drowned.  On  the  5th  of  January  1527,  he  was  placed  in  a 
boat ;  his  mother  (the  aged  concubine  of  the  canon)  and  his 
brother  were  among  the  crowd  that  followed  him  to  the 
water's  edge.  "  Persevere  unto  the  end,"  exclaimed  they. 
When  the  executioner  prepared  to  throw  Mantz  into  the 
lake,  his  brother  burst  into  tears ;  but  his  mother,  calm  and 
resolute,  witnessed  with  dry  and  burning  eyes  the  martyr- 
dom of  her  son.| 

On  the  same  day  Blaurock  was  scourged  with  rods.  As 
they  were  leading  him  outside  of  the  city,  he  shook  his  blue 
doak  and  the  dust  from  off  his  feet  against  the  state  oi 
Zurich.§    It  would  appear  that  two  years  later  this  unhappy 

*  Job  zzxyiiL  11.  f  Fussli  BeytrHge,  l  229-258 ;  ii.  263. 

t  Ohne  das  er  oder  die  Mutter,  soudern  nor  der  Bruder,  |B;eweinet. 
Hott  HelY.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  365. 

§  Und  Bchatilet  sinen  blaaen  Rook  and  sine  Sehilh  ttber  die  SUtt 
Zorieh.    Ball.  Chr.  i.  382. 
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creature  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Roman-catholics  of  the 
Tyrol 

Undoubtedly  a  siniit  of  rebellion  existed  among  the  ana- 
baptists ;  no  doubt  the  old  ecclesiastical  law,  condenming  here- 
tics to  death,  still  existed,  and  the  Keformation  could  not  in 
one  or  two  years  reform  every  error ;  and  farther,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Romish  states  would  have  accused  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  encouraging  disorder  if  they  had  not  punished 
these  enthusiasts ;  but  these  considerations  may  explain,  al- 
though they  cannot  justify,  the  severity  of  the  magistrates. 
They  might  have  taken  measures  against  everything  that 
infringed  the  civil  authority ;  but  religious  errors,  being  com- 
bated by  the  teachers,  should  have  enjoyed  complete  liberty 
before  tiie  civil  tribunals.  Such  opinions  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  scourge;  they  are  not  drowned  by  throwing 
their  professors  into  the  water ;  they  float  up  again  from  the 
depth  of  the  abyss ;  and  fire  but  serves  to  kindle  in  their  ad- 
herents a  fiercer  enthusiasm  and  thurst  for  martyrdom. 
Zwingle,  with  whose  sentiments  on  this  subject  we  aje  ac- 
quainted, took  no  part  in  these  severities.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Vngnmioa  and  Immobility— Zwingle  and  Luthtr^Lnther'a  Reton  to 
ScholMticism— Respeot  for  Tnidition—Occam^Coiitnry  Tendency  is 
Zwingle — Beginning  of  the  ConiroYersy— (Ecolampadius  and  the  Swa- 
bian  Syngramma — Strasburg  mediates. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  baptism  alone  that  diversities  were 
to  prevail ;  more  serious  differences  were  to  arise  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  human  mind,  freed  from  the  yoke  that  had  pressed 
upon  it  for  so  many  ages,  made  use  of  its  liberty ;  and  if 

«  *  Quod  homines  seditiosi,  reipublicie  torbatoros,  magistratunm  hosttfi 
Jnsta  Senatus  sententia,  damnati  sunt,  nam  id  Zwinglio  fraadi  esse  po* 
*erit  ?    Rod.  Gualteri  Ep.  ad  lectorem,  0pp.  1544,  ii. 
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Roman-catholicism  has  to  fear  the  shoals  of  despotism,  Phh 
testantism  is  equally  exposed  to  those  of  anarchy.  Progres- 
sion is  the  character  of  Protestantism,  as  immobility  is  that 
of.Eomanism. 

Roman-catholicism,  which  possesses  in  the  papacy  a 
means  of  continually  estabtishing  new  doctrines,  appears  at 
first  sight,  indeed,  to  contain  a  principle  eminently  favoiur- 
able  to  variations.  It  has  in  truth  largely  availed  itself  oi 
it,  and  from  age  to  age  we  see  Rome  bringing  forward  or 
ratifying  new  doctrines.  But  its  system  once  complete, 
Roman-catholicism  has  declared  itself  the  champion  of  im- 
mobility. In  this  its  safety  lies ;  it  resembles  those  buildings 
which  tremble  at  the  least  motion,  and  from  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  without  bringing  them  wholly  to  the  ground. 
Permit  the  Romish  priests  to  marry,  or  aim  a  blow  at  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,and  the  whole  system  is  shaken, 
the  whole  edifice  crumbles  into  dust. 

It  is  not  thus  with  evangelical  Christianity.  Its  principle 
is  much  less  favourable  to  variations,  and  much  more  so  to 
progression  and  to  life.  In  fact,  on  the  one  hand  it  recognises 
Scripture  only  as  the  source  of  truth,  one  and  always  the 
same,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church  to  the  end :  how 
.  then  should  it  vary  as  Popery  has  done  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  Christian  is  to  go  and  draw  for  himself  from  this 
fountain;  and  hence  proceed  action  andiiberty.  Accord- 
ingly, evangelical  Christianity,  while  it  is  the  same  in  the 
nineteenth  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  in  the  first, 
is  in  every  age  full  of  spontaneity  and  motion,  and  is  now  fill- 
ing the  world  with  its  researches,  its  labours,  bibles,  mis- 
sionaries, light,  salvation,  and  life. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  classify  together  and  almost  to  con- 
found evangelical  Christianity  with  mysticism  and  rational- 
ism, and  to  impute  their  irregularities  to  it.  Motion  is  in 
■the  very  nature  of  Christian  Protestantism;  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  immobility  and  lethargy ;  but  it  is  the  motion  of 
health  and  life  that  characterizes  it,  and  not  the  aberrations 
of  man  deprived  of  reason,  or  the  convulsions  of  disease.  We 
shall  see  this  characteristic  manifested  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper. 
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Snch  a  result  might  have  been  expected.  This  doctrine 
had  been  understood  in  very  different  manners  in  the  fonner 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  this  diversity  existed  until  the  time 
when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  scholastic 
theology  began  simultaneously  to  rule  over  the  middle  ages. 
But  when  this  dominion  was  shaken,  the  old  diversities  were 
destined  to  reappear. 

Zwingle  and  Luther,  who  had  each  been  developed  sep- 
arately, the  one  in  Switzerland  and  the  other  in  Saxony, 
were  however  one  day  to  meet  face  to  face.  The  same 
spirit,  and  in  many  respects  the  same  character,  animated 
both.  Both  alike  were  filled  with  love  for  the  truth  and 
hatred  of  injustice ;  both  were  naturally  violent ;  and  this 
violence  was  moderated  in  each  by  a  sincere  piety.  But 
there  was  one  feature  in  Zwingle's  character  destined  to  carry 
him  farther  than  Luther.  It  was  not  only  as  a  man  that  he 
loved  liberty,  but  also  as  a  republican  and  fellow-countryman 
of  Tell.  Accustomed  to  the  decision  of  a  free  state,  he  did 
not  permit  himself  to  be  stopped  by  those  considerations 
before  which  Luther  recoiled.  He  had  moreover  studied 
less  profoundly  the  scholastic  theology,  and  thus  found  his 
motions  less  fettered.  Both  were  ardently  attached  to  their 
own  convictions;  both  resolved  to  defend  them;  and,  little 
habituated  to  yield  to  the  convictions  of  another,  they 
were  now  to  meet,  like  two  proud  war-horses,  which,  rushing 
through  the  contending  ranks,  suddenly  encounter  each  other 
in  the  hottest  of  the  strife. 

A  practical  tendency  predominated  in  the  character  of 
Zwingle  and  in  the  Keformation  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
and  this  tendency  was  directed  to  two  great  objects,  sim- 
plicity of  worship  and  sanctification  of  life.  To  harmonize 
the  worship  with  the  necessities  of  the  mind,  that  seeks  not 
external  pomp  but  invisible  things — this  was  Zwingle's  first 
aim.  The  idea  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  origin  of  so  many  ceremonies  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Church,  must  therefore  be  abolished.  But 
another  desire  of  the  Swiss  reformer  led  to  the  same  results. 
He  found  that  the  Homan  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  and  even 
that  of  Luther,  presupposed  a  certain  magical  influence  pre- 
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judicial  to  sanctificalion  ;  he  feared  lest  Christians,  imagin- 
ing they  received  Jesus  Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread, 
should  henceforward  less  earnestly  seek  to  be  united  to  him 
by  faith  in  the  heart.  "  Faith,"  said  he,  "  is  not  knowledge, 
opinion,  imagination;  it  is  a  reality.*  It  leads  to  a  real 
union  with  Divine  things.**  Thus,  whatever  Zwingle's  ad- 
versaries may  have  asserted,  it  was  not  a  leaning  to  rational- 
Ism,  but  a  profoundly  religious  view,  that  led  him  to  his 
peculiar  doctrines. 

But  there  was  another  element  in  Zwingle's  convictions : 
he  was  subject  to  those  histoHcal  influences  which  we  must 
everywhere  recognise  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  as  in  that 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  sentiments  of  Ratram,  Wickliffe,  and  Peter 
Waldo ;  but  we  possess  a  much  safer  historical  clue  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Swiss  reformer. 

The  two  Netherlanders,  Rhodius  and  Sagarus,  whom  we 
have  seen  arrive  at  Wittemberg,  and  there  occasion  the 
first  difference  between  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  had  turned 
their  steps  towards  Switzerland,  carrying  with  them  Wcst 
seFs  manuscripts,  and  reached  Basle,  where  Luther  himself 
had  commended  them  to  CEcolampadius.  The  latter  person, 
who  was  of  timid  character,  finding  that  Luther  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  opinions  which  these  brethren  from  Holland 
were  endeavouring  to  propagate,'  did  not  venture  to  declare 
his^sentiments,  and  sent  them  to  Zwingle.  They  arrived  at 
Zurich  in  1521,  and  having  waited  on  the  reformer,  immedi- 
ately turned  the  conversation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  f 

Rhodius  and  his  friend  did  not  at  first  make  known  their 
opinions,  but  after  listening  to  Zwingle,  they  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  having  delivered  them  from  so  great  an  error.} 

*  Fidem  rem  esse,  non  scientiam,  non  opinionem  vel  ima/^ationem. 
Comment,  do  Tera  relig.  Zw.  0pp.  iii.  230. 

t  Factum  est  ut  Johannes  Rhodius  et  Georgius  Sagarus,  pii  et  doctl 
Tiri,  Tigurum  yenirent,  ut  de  Eucharistia  cum  Zwinglio  conferrent. 
Lavateri  Hist,  de  origine  controv.  sacram.  Tiguri,  1564,  p.  1. 

X  Qui  cum  ejus  sententiam  audiyissent  dissimulantes  suam,  gratias 
sgerunt  Deo,  quod  a  tanto  errore  Uberati  essent  atque  Honii  Batayi  epis- 
tolam  protulenmt.    Ibid. 
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They  then  presented  the  letter  from  ComeUos  Hoen,  whieh 
Zwingle  read,  land  pnbiished  shortly  after. 

This  letter  had  an  incalculable  infiuence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  Reformation*  Uoen,  resting  his  arguments  on  Chrisfs 
Kords  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Saint  John,  said :  '^  Christ 
Jives  himself  to  us  by  means  of  the  bread  :*  but  let  us  dis- 
tinguish between  the  bread  we  receive  by  the  mouth,  and 
Christ  whom  wc  receive  by  faith.  Whoever  thinks  that  he 
receives  only  what  he  takes  into  his  mouth,  does  not  discern 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  eats  and  drinks  his  own  condem- 
nation, because  by  eating  and  drinking  he  bears  testimony 
to  the  presence  of  Christ,  whilst  by  his  unbelief  he  remains 
far  from  Him." — At  the  same  time  the  Netherlanders  laid 
WesseFs  theses  before  Zwinglcf  These  ^vritings  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  reformer's  mind. 

The  result  of  Zwingle's  mquiries  corresponded  with  his 
tendencies.  By  studying  Scripture  as  a  whole,  which  was 
his  custom,  and  not  in  detached  passages,  and  by  having  re- 
course to  classical  antiquity  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  language,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  word  is, 
employed  in  the  formula  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  ought  to  be  taken  (as  Hoen  said)  in  the  meaning 
of  signifiesj  and  as  early  as  1523  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Wittembach  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  in  the  Eucharist 
what  the  water  is  in  baptism.  "  It  would  be  in  vain," 
added  he,  '^  for  us  to  plunge  a  man  a  thousand  times  in 
water,  if  he  does  not  believe.  Faith  is  the  one  thing  need- 
fu^t 

It  would  appear,  besides,  that  Zwingle  had  been  pre- 
pared,§  indirectly  at  least,  for  these  views  by  Erasmus. 
Melancthon  says :  "  Zwingle 'confessed  to  me  (at  Marburg^ 

*  DominuB  per  panem  se  ipsum  tradit  nobis.  Epist.  Christiana  per 
Honnium  Batavum  Hist.  Ev.  i.  231-260. 

+  Propositiones  ex  evangelic  de  corpore  et  sangnine  Christi  samendo, 
&o.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Zwingle  had,  at  this  time,  received  Wcssers 
treatise  de  Eucharigtia, 

X  Hand  alitor  hie  panem  et  vinum  esse  puto  qnam  aqua  est  in  baptismo. 
Ad  Wittenbaduum  £p.  15th  June  1523. 

§  Zwinglius  mihi  confessus  est,  se  ex  Erasmi  scriptis  primtun  hMuiaoe 
opinionem  suam  de  coena  Domini.    Corp.  Ref.  iv.  970. 
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that  it  was  onginally  from  the  writings  of  Erasmus  that  he 
had  derived  his  opinions  on  the  Lord's  Supper.**  In  fact 
Erasmus  wrote  in  1526 :  '^  The  sentiments  of  (Ecolam- 
padius  would  not  displease  me  if  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  were  not  against  them.  I  do  not  see  what  an  in-- 
sensible  body  can  do,  or  what  utility  would  be  derived  from 
it,  even  if  we  could  feel  it;  it  is  enough  that  spiritual  grace 
be  found  in  the  symbols."* 

Luther  at  first  set  out,  in  appearance  at  least,  from  princi- 
ples very  similar  to  those  of  the  Zurich  doetor.  It  is  not  the 
sacrament  that  sanctifieth,"  said  he,  ^'  but  faith  in  the  sacra- 
ment" But  the  extravagances  of  the  anabaptists,  whose  mys-  * 
ticism  spiritualized  everything,  led  to  a  great  change  in  his 
views.  When  he  saw  enthusiasts  who  pretended  to  a  par- 
ticular inspiration,  breaking  images,  rejecting  baptism,  and 
denying  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was 
alarmed;  he  had  a  sort  of  prophetic  presentiment  of  the  dan- 
gers that  would  threaten  the  Church  if  this  ultra-spiritual 
tendency  should  get  the  upperhand,  and  he  accordingly  threw 
himself  into  the  very  opposite  course ;  like  a  pilot  who, 
seeing  his  boat  lean  too  much  on  one  side  and  near  founder- 
ing, throws  himself  on  the  other  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

From  that  time  Luther  attached  a  higher  importance  to  the 
sacraments.  He  maintained  that  they  were  not  only  signs, 
by  means  of  which  Christians  were  outwardly  distinguished, 
as  Zwingle  said,  but  testimonials  of  the  Divine  will,  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  our  faith.  More  than  this,  Christ,  in  his 
view,  had  determined  to  give  believers  a  full  assurance  of 
their  salvation,  and  in  order  to  seal  this  promise  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  he  had  added  his  real  body  to  the  bread 
and  wine.  ^^  Just  as  iron  and  fire,"  continued  he,  ^'  which 
are  nevertheless  two  distinct  substances,  are  confounded  to- 
gether in  a  heated  mass  of  iron  so  that  in  each  of  its  parts 
there  is  at  once  iron  and  fire;  in  like  manner,  and  with 
much  greater  reason,  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  is  found 
m  all  the  parts  of  the  bread." 

*  Nee  enim  yideo  quid  agat  corpus  insensibile,  nee  utilitaiem  aUftta- 
mm  si  sentiretar,  modo  adsit  in  Symbolis  gratia  spiritualis.  £r.  0pp. 
iii.  941. 
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ThuB  at  this  period  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
letnm  on  the  part  of  Lntber  towards  the  scholastic  theology. 
in  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiuth  he  had  entirely 
renounced  it;  bnt  in  that  of  the  sacrament  he  abandoned 
one  pcMnt  only,  transnbstantiation,  and  jH^served  the  other, 
the  corporeal  presence.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
he  would  rather  receiye  the  blood  only  with  the  pope,  than 
the  wine  only  with  Zwingle. 

Luther's  great  principle  was  nerer  to  depart  from  the 
doctrine  and  customs  of  the  Ghureh,  except  when  the  language 
of  Scripture  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary.  ^  Where 
has  Gi^st  commanded  us  to  eleVate  the  host  and  exhibit 
it  to  the  people  ?"  CarLstadt  had  demanded. — ^  And  where 
has  Christ  forbidden  it  ?"  was  Luther's  reply. .  In  this 
answer  lies  the  principle  of  the  two  Reformations.  Eccle^ 
siastical  traditions  were  dear  to  the  Saxon  n^ormer.  If  he 
separated  from  them  on  sereral  points,  it  was  not  until  after 
terrible  struggles,  and  because,  above  all,  it  was  necessary 
to  obey  the^ScriptureiT.  But  when  the  letter  of  the  Word 
of  Grod  appeared  in  harmony  with  the  tradition  and  usages 
of  the  Chmiih,  he  adhered  to  it  with  immovable  firmness. 
Now  this  was  what  happened  in  the  question  of  the  encharist 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  word  is  might  be  taken  in  the 
sense  inditated  by  Zwingle.  He  acknowledged,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  words,  That  rock  teas  Christ*  it  must  be  so  un* 
derstood ;  but  he  denied  that  this  word  must  have  the  same 
meaning  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

He  found  in  one  of  the  later  schoolmen,  Occam,-{-  whom 
he  preferred  to  all  others,  an  ooinion  which  he  embraced. 
Like  Occam,  he  gave  up  the  continually  repeated  miracle, 
by  virtue  of  which,  according  to  the  Roman  Church,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  bread  and 
wine  after  every  consecration  by  the  priest ;  and  with  this 
doctor,  he  substituted  a  universal  miracle,  worked  once  for 
all, — ^that  of  the  ubiquity  and  omnipresence  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ.    "  Christ,"  said  he,  "  is  present  in  the  bread 

♦  1  Cor.  X.  4. 

f  Diu  multttmque  legii  scripta  Oocami  eajas  Mameii  aateferebat 
ThomfiB  et  Scoto.    Melancth.  Vita  Luth. 
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and  wine^  becanse  he  is  present  everywhere,  and.abovcf  alii 
wherever  he  wills  to  be."  * 

The  turn  of  Zwingle's  mind  was  very  different  from 
Luther's.  He  was  less  inclined  to  preserve  a  certain  union 
with  the  universal  Church  and  to  maintain  his  connexion 
with  the  traditions  of  past  ages.  As  a  theologian,  he  looked 
at  Scripture  alone,  and  thence  only  would  he  receive  his 
faith  freely  and  immediately,  without  troubling  himself 
about  what  others  had  thought  before  him.  As  a  repub* 
lican,  he  looked  to  his  commune  of  Zurich.  It  was  the  idea 
of  the  present  Church  that  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  not 
that  of  the  Church  of  former  times.  He  dung  particularly 
to  these  words  of  St  Paul :  For  we  being  many  are  one 
bread,  and  one  body  ;  and  he  saw  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
sign  of  a  spiritual  communion  between  Christ  and  all 
Christians.  "  Whoever  acts  unworthily,"  said  he,  "  is  guilty 
towards  the  body  of  Christ  of  which  he  is  a  member."  This 
thought  had  a  great  practical  influence  over  men's  minds ; 
and  the  effects  it  produced  in  the  lives  of  many  confirmed 
Zwingle  in  it. 

Thus  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  insensibly  separated  from 
each  other.  It  is  probable  however  that  peace  might  have 
subsisted  longer  between  them,  if  the  turbulent  Carlstadt,  who 
kept  passing  to  and  fro  between  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
had  not  inflamed  these  contrary  opinions. 

A  step  taken  with  a  view  to  maintain  peace  led  to  the 
explosion.  The  council  of  Zurich,  desirous  of  preventing  all 
controversy,  forbade  the  sale  of  Carlstadt's  works.  Zwingle, 
who  disapproved  of  his  violence,  and  blamed  his  mystical 
and  obscure  expressions,f  thought  himself  now  called  upon 
to  defend  his  doctrine,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  before  the 
council ;  and  shortly  after  wrote  a  letter  to  Albert,  pastor  oi  * 
Reutlingen,  in  which  he  said:  '^Whether  or  not  Christ  speaks 
of  the  sacrament  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  there  inculcates  a  manner  of  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  in  which  there  is  nothing 

*  Ocoam  imd  Luther,  Siudien  und  KrU^en^  1839,  p.  69. 
i-  Qnod  morosior  est  (Carlstadias)  in  cssremoniifl  non  ferendif »  noa 
ftdmodum  probo.    Zw.  £pp.  p.  369. 
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coiporeaL^*    He  then  proceeded  to  prore  that  the  Lord^ 

Supper,  by  reminding  the  faithfnly  according  to  Christ's 
intention,  of  his  bodj  which  was  broken  for  them,  pro* 
cured  for  them  that  spiritual  eating  which  alone  is  troly 
salutary. 

Yet  Zwingle  shrunk  from  a  rupture  with  Luther;  be 
trembled  at  the  thought  that  these  unhappy  disputes  m/ght 
tear  in  pieces  that  new  society  which  was  then  forming  in  the 
midst  of  fallen  Christendom.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Luther. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  class  Zwingle  with  those  enthusiasts 
against  whom  he  had  already  broken  so  many  lances. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  if  the  images  had  been  taken  down 
at  Zurich,  it  was  done  legally  and  by  order  of  the  public 
authority.  Accustomed  to  the  forms  of  the  German  princi- 
palities, he  knew  but  little  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Swiss 
republics;  and  he  inveighed  against  the  grave  divines 
of  Helvetia,  as  he  had  done  against  the  Munzers  and 
Carlstadts. 

Luther  having  published  his  Treatise  against  the  Celestial 
FrophetSf  Zwingle  no  longer  hesitated,  and  at  nearly  the 
same  time  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Letter  to  Alherty  and  his 
Commentary  on  True  and  False  Beligion,  dedicated  to 
Francis  L  In  this  last  he  said :  ''  Since  Christ,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  ascribes  to  £aith  the  power  of  imparting 
eternal  life,  and  of  uniting  the  bdievex  to  Him  in  the  closest 
union,  what  need  have  we  of  more?  Why  should  He  after- 
wards have  ascribed  this  virtue  to  His  flesh,  whilst  He  himself 
declares  that  His  flesh  profiteth  nothing?  The  flesh  of  Christ, 
so  far  as  it  sufiered  death  for  us,  is  of  incalculable  utility, 
for  it  saves  us  from  perdition ;  so  far  as  it  is  eaten  by  us,  it 
is  of  no  use  whatever." 

I  The  struggle  began.  Pomeranus,  Luther's  friend,  rushed 
into  the  conflict,  and  attacked  the  evangelist  of  Zurich 
somewhat  too  contemptuously.  CEcolampadius  then  begian 
to  blush  at  having  so  long  combated  his  doubts,  and  at 
having  preached  doctrines  that  already  began  to  waver  in 

^  A  manducatione  cibi,  qui  Tentrem  implet,  ttansiit  ad  ferbi  mandv- 
sationem,  qaam  cibum  Tocat  ooolestem,  qui  mundiim  TiTifleet.  2w. 
0pp.  iii.  573. 
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bis  mind.     He  took  courage,  and  wrote  from  Basle  to  Zwin- 

gle :  "  The  dogma  of  the  real  presence  is  the  fortress  and 
safeguard  of  their  impiety.  Sb  long  as  they  preserre  this 
idol,  no  one  can  conquer  them."  He  then  entered  into  the 
lists,  by  publishing  a  book  on  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words  :    This  is  my  body* 

The  mere  fact  that  CEcolampadius  had  joined  the  reformer 
of  Zurich  excited  an  immense  sensation,  not  only  in  Basle 
but  in  all  Germany.     Luther  was  deeply  affected  by  it, 
Brenz,   Schnepff,  and  twelve  other  pastors  of  Swabia,  to 
whom  CBcolampadius  had  dedicated  his  book,  and  most  of 
whom  had  been  his  pupils,  experienced  the  keenest  sorrow. 
"  At  this  very  moment  when  I  am  separating  from  him  in 
a  just  cause,"  said  Brenz,  taking  up  the  peit  to  reply  to  him, 
*'  I  honour  and  admire  him  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  do.    The  bonds  of  love  are  not  broken  between  us  be- 
cause we  are  not  of  one  opinion."    He  then  published,  con- 
jointly with  his  friends,  the  famous  Swdbian  Syngramma^ 
in  which  he  replied  to  CEcolampadius  with  firmness  but  with 
charity  and  respect.    "  If  an  emperor,"  said  the  authors, 
"^give  a  wand  to  a  judge,  saying :  *  Take ;  this  is  the  power 
of  judging ;'  the  wand  no  doubt  is  a  mere  sign ;  but  the 
words  being  added,  the  judge  has  not  only  the  symbol  but 
the  power  itself."     The  true   members  of  the  reformed 
churches   may  admit  this  illustration.     The   Syngramma 
was  received  with  acclamations;  its  authors  were  looked 
upon  as  the  champions  of  truth  ;  many  theologians,  and 
even  laymen,  desirous  of  sharing  in  their  glory,  began 
to  defend  the  doctriile  attacked,  and  fell  upon  CEcolampa- 
dius. 

Strasburg  then  came  forward  to  mediate  between  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany.  Capito  and  Bucer  were  the  friends 
of  peace,  and  the  question  in  debate  was,  in  their  opinion,  * 
of  secondary  consequence ;  they  therefore  placed  themselves 
between  the  two  parties,  sent  one  of  their  colleagues,  George 
Cassel,  to  Luther,  and  conjured  him  to  beware  of  snapping  the 
ties  of  fraternity  which  united  him  with  the  Swiss  divines. 

*  He  took  U^  word  m  in  its  uiial  aeceptation,  bat  by  bodif  he  under- 
•^ood  a  symbol  of  the  body. 
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Nowhere  did  Luther*s  character  shine  forth  more  strik* 
ingly  than  in  this  controrersy  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Never 
were  more  clearly  displayed  that  firmness  with  which  he 
clung  to  a  conviction  which  he  believed  to  be  christian,  his 
faithfulness  in  seeking  for  no  other  foundation  than  Scrip- 
ture*, the  sagacity  of  his  defence,  his  animated  eloquence, 
and  often  overwhelming  powers  of  argumentation.  But 
never  also  were  more  clearly  shown  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  adhered  to  his  own  opinions,  the  little  ftttention  he 
paid  to  the  reasons  of  his  opponents,  and  the  uncharitable 
haste  with  which  h6  ascribed  their  errors  to  the  wickedness 
of  their  hearts,  or  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil  "  One  or  other 
of  us,"  said  he  to^  the  Strasburg  mediator, ''  must  be  minis- 
ters of  Satan — the  Swiss  or  ourselves." 

This  was  what  Capito  styled  "  the  frenzies  of  the  Saxon 
Orestes ;"  and  these  frenzies  were  followed  by  exhaustion. 
Luther's  health  was  affected  by  them ;  one  day  he  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife  and  friends ;  he  was  a  whole  week  as 
if  in  *'  death  and  hell."*—"  He  had  lost  Jesus  Christ,"  he 
said,  "  and  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  tempests  of  despair. 
The  world  was  passing  away,  and  announcing  by  prodigies 
that  the  last  day  was  at  hand." 

But  the  divisions  among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation 
were  destined  to  have  still  more  fatal  consequences.  The 
Romish  theologians  exulted,  particularly  in  Switzerland,  at 
being  able  to  oppose  Luther  to  Zwingle.  And  yet  if,  after 
three  centuries,  the  recollection  of  these  divisions  should 
convey  to  evangelical  Christians  the  precious  fruits  of  unity 
in  diversity,  and  of  charity  in  liberty,  they  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.  Even  then,  the  reformers,  by  opposing  one 
another,  showed  that  they  were  not  governed  by  a  blind 
Jiatred  against  Rome,  and  that  truth  was  the  primary  object 
of  their  inquiries.  Herein  we  must  acknowledge  there  is 
something  generous ;  and  conduct  so  disinterested  did  not 
fail  to  bear  fruit,  and  to  extort,  even  from  enemies,  a  feeling 
of  interest  and  esteem. 

And  further  than  this,  we  may  here  again  recognise  that 

*  In  morie  et  in  inferno  jaototua     L.  £pp.  iil.  182. 
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BOT^reign  hand  which  directs  all  things,  and  pennits  nothing 
withont  the  wisest  design.  Luther,  notwithstanding  his 
opposition  to  the  Papacy,  was  in  an  eminent  degree  con- 
servatiyc.  Zw  ingle,  on  the  contrary,  was  inclined  to  a  radi- 
cal reform.  These  two  opposite  tendencies  were  necessary. 
If  Luther  and  his  friends  had  stood  alone  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  work  would  have  been  stopped  too  soon, 
and  the  reforming  principle  would  not  hare  accomplished  its 
prescribed  task.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  only 
Zwingle,  the  thread  would  have  been  snapped  too'abruptly, 
and  the  Reformation  would  have  been  isolated  from  the 
ages  that  had  gone  before. 

These  two  tendencies,  which  to  a  superficial  observer 
might  seena  to  have  existed  only  to  combat  each  other,  were 
ordained  to  complete  each  other ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  three 
centuries  we  can  say  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  Tockenborg— An  Assembly  of  the  People  ~  Reformation— Th« 
Orisons— Disputation  at  Ilants— Resalts-^Reformation  at  Zorich. 

TmTS  the  Reformation  had  struggles  to  maintain  in  every 
quarter,  and  after  having  contended  with  the  rationalist 
philosophy  of  Erasmus,  and  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the 
anabaptists,  it  haU  still  to  endure  an  intestine  war.  But  its 
great  conflict  was  always  with  popery ;  and  the  attack  be- 
gtm  in  the  cities  of  the  plain  was  now  carried  on  among  the 
ttioaf;  distant  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  the  Tockenburg  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel,  and  three  ecclesiastics  were  there  persecuted 
fey  order  of  the  bishop,  as  inclining  to  heresy.  "  Convince 
us  by  the  Word  of  God,"  said  Militus,  Doring,  and  Farer, 
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«  and  we  iriU  BBbmit  not  only  to  the  chapter,  but  even  to  the 
least  of  our  brethren  in  Christ ;  otherwise  we  will  obey  no 
one,  not  even  the  mightiest  among  men."* 

This  was  truly  the  spirit  of  Zwingle  and  of  the  Reformat 
tion.  A  circumstance  occurred  shortly  after  that  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  lofty  valleys.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  people  took  place  on  Saint  Catherine's  day ;  the 
citizens  were  assembled,  and  two  men  of  Schwytz,  hairing 
come  to  the  Tockenburg  on  business,  were  seated  at  one 
of  the  tables;  they  entered  mto  conversation.  "Ulrich 
Zwingle,"  said  one  of  them,  "is  a  heretic  and  a  robber T 
Steiger,  the  secretary  of  state,  undertook  Zwingle's  defence. 
Their  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  meeting. 
George  Bruggmann,  Zwingle's  uncle,  who  was  at  an  adjoin-- 
ing  table,  sprung  angrily  from  his  seat,  exclaiming :  "  Surely 
they  are  speaking  of  Master  Ulrich !"  All  the  guests  rose 
and  followed  him,  fearing  a  brawLf  As  the  tumult  kept, 
increasing,  the  balM  hastily  assembled  the  council  in  the 
street,  and  prayed  Bruggmann,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  be 
content  witl;  saying  to  these  men :  "  If  you  do  not  retract 
your  words,  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of  lying  and  thieving.** 
— "Recollect  what  you  have  just  said,"  replied  the  men 
of  Schwytz;  "be  sure  we  shall  remember  them."  They 
then  mounted  their  horses,  and  galloped  off  on  the  road  to 
Schwytz.{ 

The  government  of  Schwytz  then  addressed  a  threatening 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tockenburg,  which  spread 
dismay  among  them.  "  Be  bold  and  fearless,"§  wrote  Zwingle 
to  the  council  of  his  native  place.  "  Be  not  concerned  at  the 
lies  they  utter  against  mel  Any  brawler  can  call  me  a 
heretic ;  but  do  you  refrain  from  insults,  disorders,  debau- 
chery, and  mercenary  wars ;  relieve  the  poor,  protect  those 
who  are  oppressed,  and  whatever  abuse  may  be  heaped 

*  Ne  potentiBsimo  qnidem,  sed  soli  Doo  ejasque  verbo.  Zw.  Epp. 
p.  370. 

t  Totumque  conymum  sequi,  grandem  confiictom  timentes.  Zw.  £pp< 
p.  371. 

X  Aiif  flolches  ritten  sie  wieder  heim.    Ibid.  p.  374. 

§  Maoti  animo  este  et  intenriti.    Ibid*  p.  351. 
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npon  jou,  preserre  an  unshaken  confidence  in  Almightj 
God."* 

Zwingle's  exhortations  produced  the  desired  effect  The 
council  still  hesitated,  but  the  people,  meeting  in  their  re- 
spective parishes,  unanimously  decreed  that  the  mass  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  ihey  would  he  faithful  to  the  Word 
of  »od.f 

The  conquests  were  not  less  important  in  Rhsetia,  whidi 
Salandronius  had  been  compelled  to  leave,  but  where  Co- 
mander  was  boldly  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  The  anabaptists, 
indeed,  by  preaching  their  fanatical  doctrines  in  the  Grisona^ 
had  at  first  done  great  mischief  to  the  Reformation.  The 
people  were  divided  into  three  parties.  Some  had  embraced 
the  views  of  these  new  prophets ;  others,  amazed  and  con- 
founded, regarded  this  schism  with  anxiety;  and  lastly,  the 
•artisans  of  Rome  were  loud  in  their  exultation.} 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ilantz,  in  the  gray  league,  for  a 
public  disputation ;  the  supporters  of  the  papacy,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  on  .the  other,  collected 
their  forces.  The  bishop's  vicar  at  first  sought  how  to  evade 
the  combat.  '^  These  disputes  lead  to  great  expense,'*  said 
he ;  '^  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  ten  thousand  florins  in  order 
to  meet  them;  but  I  require  the  opposite  party,  to  do  aa 
much.'* — ^^  If  the  bishop  has  ten  thousand  florins  at  his  dis* 
posal,"  exclaimed  the  rough  voice  of  a  peasant  in  the  crowd, 
"  it  is  from  us  he  has  Avrung  them ;  to  give  as  much  more 
to  these  poor  priests  would  be  too  bad." — "  We  are  poor 
people  with  empty  purses,"  said  Comander,  pastor  of  Coire ; 
"  we  have  hardly  the  means  of  buying  food ;  where  then  can 
we  find  ten  .thousand  florins  ?"§  Every  one  laughed  at  this 
expedient,  and  the  business  proceeded. 

*  Verbis  diris  abstinete opem  ferte  egeziis spem  certistimun  in 

Deo  reponatia  omnipotente.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  351.  There  must  be  a  mistake 
in  the  dates  of  one  of  the  letters,  14th  and  •23d  (anno  1524),  or  else  one 
of  Zwingle's  letters  to  his  fellow-countrymen  is  lost. 

t  ParochiaB  uno  consensu  statuerunt  in  verbo  Dei  manere.  Ibid, 
p.  423. 

t  Pars  tertia  papistarum  est  in  immensam  g^riantium  de  MhliBuita 
inter  nos  facto,    ^w.  Epp,  p.  400. 

§  Sie  w'iren  ^e  arme  Gesellen  mit  lehren  Secklen.  Ftlssl.  Beytr.  i. 
S58. 
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Among  the  Bpectators  were  Sebastian  Hofindster  and 
James  Amman  of  Zurich ;  thej  held  m  their  hands  the  Holy 
Bible  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  bishop's  vicar  desired 
that  all  strangers  should  be  excluded.  Hofmeister  under- 
stood this  to  be  directed  against'him.  ^  We  hare  come  pro- 
vided with  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible,"  said  he,  ''  in  order 
that  no  violence  may  be  done  in  any  manner  to  Scripture. 
Yet  sooner  than  prevent  the  conference,  we  are  willing  to 
withdraw." — ^**  Ah  I"  exclaimed  the  priest  of  Dintzen,  look- 
ing at  the  books  of  the  Zurichers,  ''  if  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  had  never  entered  our-country,  there  would  have 
been  fewer  heresies  I"* — ^**  St.  Jerome,"  said  another,  "  has 
translated  the  Bible  for  us ;  we  do  not  want  the  books  of  the 
Jews  I" — ^  If  the  Zurichers  are  turned  out,"  said  the  ban- 
neret of  Ilantz,  "  the  cimmune  will  interfere." — "  Well  then," 
replied  others,  "  let  them  listen,  but  be  silent"  The  Zu- 
richers remained  accordingly,  and  their  Bible  with  them. 

Alter  this  Comander  stood  up  and  read  the  first  of  the 
theses  he  had  published ;  it  ran  thus :  ''  The  christian  Church 
is  bom  of  the  Word  of  God ;  it  must  abide  by  this  Word, 
and  listen  to  no  other  voice."  He  then  proved  what  he  had 
advanced  by  numerous  passages  from  Scripture.  ^  He  trod 
with  a  firm  step,"  said  an  eye-witne8s,f  "  each  time  setting 
down  his  foot  with  the  finnness  of  an  ox." — ^^  There  is  too 
much  of  this,"  said  the  vicar. — ^^  When  he  is  at  table  with 
his  friends  listening  to  the  pipers,"  said  Hofmeister,  ^  he 
does  not  find  it  too  long."| 

Then  a  man  arose  and  advanced  from  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  tossing  his  arms,  knitting  his  brows,  blinking  his 
eyes,§  and  who  appeared  to  have  lost  his  senses ;  he  rushed 
towards  the  reformer,  and  many  thought  he  was  about  to 
strike  him.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Coire.  "  I  have 
committed  several  questions  to  writing,"  said  he  to  Comander;" 
answer  them  instantly." — "  I  am  here,"  said  the  reformer  of 

*  W&re  die  Griechische  und  Hebraisohe  Spraohe  nicht  in  dAS  Land 
gekommeiL    Fiieal.  Beytr.  i.  d60. 
•¥  Satztd  den  Fuss  wie  ein  muder  Ochs.    Ibid.  3GS. 

X  I>en  Ffeiffem  xozuhoren,  die wie  den  Funten  hoflerton.    lUd. 

§  BUntiete  mit  den  Augen,  rumflBte  die  Stime.    Ibid.  8$8L 
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the  Orisons,  ^'  to  defend  my  doctrine :  attack  it,  and  I  will 
defend  it ;  or  else  return  to  your  place.  I  will  answer  you 
when  I  have  done.**  The  schoolmaster  remained  a  moment 
in  suspense.  "  Very  well,"  said  he  at  last,  and  returned  to 
his  seat. 

It  was  proposed  to  pass  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra* 
ments.  The  Ahbot  pf  St.  Luke's  declared  that  he  could  not 
approach  such  a  suhject  without  awe,  and  the  horrified  curate 
in  alarm  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  schoolmaster  of  Coire,  who  had  already  made  one  at- 
tempt to  attack  Comander,  hegan  with  much  voluhility  to 
argue  in  fayour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  text,  "  This  is  my  body."—"  My  dear  Berre,"  said  Co- 
mander, "  how  do  you  understand  these  words,  John  is 
Elias  ?" — ^"  I  understand,"  replied  Berre,  who  saw  what  Co- 
mander was  aiming  at,  "  that  he  was  really  and  essentially 
Elias." — ^**  Why  then,"  continued  Comander,  "  did  John  the 
Baptist  himself  say  to  the  Pharisees  that  he  was  not  Elias  ?" 
The  schoolmaster  was  silent :  at  last  he  replied,  "  It  is  true." 
Everybody  began  to  laugh,  even  those  who  had  urged  him 
to  speak. 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Luke's  made  a  long  speech  on  the  eucha- 
rist,  which  closed  the  conference.  Seven  priests  embraced 
the  evangelical  doctrine ;  complete  religious  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Romish  worship  was  abolished  in  several 
churches.  "  Christ,"  to  use  the  language  of  Salandronius, 
"  grew  up  everywhere  in  these  mountains,  as  the  tender 
grass  of  spring;  and  the  pastors  were  like  living  fountains, 
watering  these  lofty  valleys."* 

The  Reform  made  still  more  rapid  strides  at  Zurich.  The 
Dominicans,  the  Augustines,  the  Capuchins,  so  long  at 
enmity,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  together; 
a  foretaste  of  hell  for  these  poor  monks.  In  the  place  of 
these  corrupted  institutions  were  founded  schools,  an  hospital, 
a  theological  college :  learning  and  charity  everywhere  sup- 
planted indolence  and  selfishness. 

•  Vita,  moribus  et  doctrina  herbescenti  Christo  apud  Khstos  tmoB  irri- 
K«DB     Zw.  Epp.  p.  485. 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

The  Oligarohs— Bernese  Muidate  of  1526  in  Faroor  of  the  Papoejr-^ 
Discussion  at  Baden — Regulations  of  the  Discussion— Riehee  and 
PoTerty — Eck  and  CEcolampadius —Discussion— Zwingle's  Share  in  the 
Discussion— Vaunts  of  the  Romanists  ~  Abusive  Language  of  a  Monk — 
Close  of  the  Disputation. 

These  victories  of  the  Refonnation  could  not  remain  unnoticed. 
Monks,  priests,  and  prelates,,  in  distraction,  felt  that  the 
ground  was  everywhere  slipping  from  beneath  their  feet,  and 
that  the  Romish  Church  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  under 
unprecedented  dangers.  The  oligarchs  of  the  cantons,  the 
advocates  of  foreign  pensions  and  capitulations,  saw  that 
they  could  delay  no  longer,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their 
privileges ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Church  was 
frightened  and  beginning  to  sink,  they  stretched  out  their 
mailed  hands  to  save  it  A  Stein  and  a  John  Hug  of  Lucerne 
united  with  a  John  Faber ;  and  the  civil  authority  rushed 
to  the  support  of  that  hierarchical  power  which  openeth  its 
mouth  to  blaspheme  and  maketh  war  upon  the  saints.* 

Their  first  efforts  were  directed  against  Berne.  The  seven 
Roman-catholic  cantons,  in  collusion  with  the  Bernese 
oligarchs,  sent  a  deputation  to  that  city,  who  laid  their 
complaints  before  the  council  on  Whitmonday  1526.  ^'All 
order  is  destroyed  in  the  Church,"  said  the  schulthess  (chief 
magistrate)  of  Lucerne,  "  God  is  blasphemed,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  mother  of  God,  and  the  saints  are  despised,  and 
imminent  and  terrible  calamities  threaten  to  dissolve  our 
praiseworthy  confederation.*'  At  the  same  time  the  Bernese 
partisans  of  Rome,  in  harmony  with  the  Porest  cantons, 
had  summoned  to  Berne  the  deputies  of  the  country,  chosen 
from  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  papacy.  Some  of  them 
had  the  courage  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  GospeL  The 
Bitting  was  stormy.    '^  Berne  must  renounce  the  evangelical 

•  Revelation  xiii.  5, 6, 7. 
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faith  and  walk  with  us,"  said  the  Forest  cantons.  The 
Bernese  councils  decreed  that  they  would  maintain  "  the 
ancient  christian  faith,  the  holy  sacraments,  the  mother  of 
God,  the  saints,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  churches."* 
Thus  Rome  triumphed,  and  the  mandate  of  1526  was  about 
to  annul  that  of  1523.  In  effect,  all  the  married  priests 
not  born  in  the  canton  were  compelled  to  leave  it;  they 
drove  from  their  borders  all  who  were  suspected  of  Luther- 
anism ;  they  exercised  a  vigilant  censorship  over  every  work 
sold  by  the  booksellers,  and  certain  books  were  publicly 
burnt.  Even  John  Faber,  with  audacious  falsehood,  said 
publicly  that  Haller  had,  bound  himself  before  the  council 
to  perform  mass  again,  and  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Rome. 
It  was  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  the  new  faith. 

For  a  long  while  public  opinion  had  been  demanding  a 
discussion;  this  was  the  only  means  left  of  quieting  the 
people.f  "  Convince  us  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  said  the 
council  of  Zurich  to  the  diet,  "  and  we  will  comply  with 
your  wishes." — "  The  Zurichers,"  it  wds  everywhere  said, 
"  have  made  you  a  promise ;  if  you  can  convince  them  by  the 
Bible,  why  not  do  so  ?  if  you  cannot,  why  do  you  not  con- 
form to  the  Bible  ?" 

The  conferences  held  at  Zurich  had  exercised  an  immense 
influence,  and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  oppose  them  by  a  con- 
ference held  in  a  Romish  city,  with  all  necessary  precautions 
to  secure  the  victory  to  the  pope's  party. 

True,  these  discussions  had  been  pronounced  unlawful, 
but  means  were  found  to  evade  this'  difficulty.  "  It  is 
only  intended,"  said^hey,  "  to  check  and  condemn  the  pes- 
tilent doctrines  of  Zwingle."t  This  being  settled,  they 
looked  about  for  a  vigorous  champion,  and  Doctor  Eck 

offered  himself.    He  feared  nothing.    "  Zwingle  no  doubt 

/ 

•  Actum  nff  den  heil.    Pfingsel  Montag,  1526.    Tschadi. 
t  Das?  der  gmein  Man,  one  eine  o&e  Dispntation,  nit  sa  BtOIen  vma 
Bull  Chr.u  331 
t  Diet  of  Lucerne,  13th  March  1626. 
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haB  milked  more  cows  than  he  has  read  books  "  said  he,  by 
Hofmeister's  account* 

The  Great  Council  of  Zurich  sent  Dr.  Eck  a  safe-conduct 
to  go  direct  to  Zurich ;  biit  £ck  replied  that  he  would  wait 
for  the  answer  of  the  confederation.  Zwinglc  then  offered 
to  dispute  at  Saint  Gall  or  Schaffhausen ;  but  the  council, 
acting  on  an  article  of  the  federal  compact,  which  provided 
"  that  every  accused  person  should  be  tried  in  the  place  01 
his  abode,**  ordered  Zwingle  to  withdraw  his  offer. 

At  last  the  diet  fixed  that  the  conference  should  take 
place  at  Baden  on  the  16th  of  May  1526.  This  meeting 
promised  to  be  important ;  for  it  was  the  result  and  the  seal 
of  the  alliance  which  had  just  been  concluded  between  the 
clergy  and  the  oligarchs  of  the  confederation.  "  See,"  said 
Zwingle  to  Yadian,  "wJiat  Faber  and  the  oligarchs  noT» 
venture  to  attempt^f 

Accordingly,  the  decision  of  the  diet  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Switzerland.  It  was  not  doubted  that  a  conference 
held  under  such  auspices  would  be  favourable  to  the  Refor- 
mation. Are  not  the  five  cantons  the  most  devoted  to  the  pope 
supfBme  in  Baden,  said  the  Zurichers?  Have  they  not 
already  declared  Zwingle's  doctrine  heretical,  and  pursued  it 
with  fire  and  sword?  Was  not  Zwingle  burnt  in  effigy  at 
Lucerne,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  ?  At  Friburg,  were 
not  his  writings  committed  to  the  flames  ?  Do  they  not 
ever3rwhere  call  for  his  death  ?  Have  not  the  cantons  that 
exercise  sovereign  rights  in  Baden  declared,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  their  territory  Zwingle  made  his  appearance,  he  should 
be  apprehended  ?{  Did  not  Uberlinger,  one  of  their  chiefe, 
say  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  he  desired  was  to 
hang  Zwingle,  tiiough  he  should  be  called  a  hangman  all 
thftrest  of  his  days?§    And  has  not  Doctor  "Eck  himself, 

*  Er  habe  wohl  mehr  Kuhe  gemolken,  als  BUcher  f^Ieaen.  Zw.  0pp. 
U.  405. 

t  Vide  nunc  quid  audeant  oligarch!  atque  Faber.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  484. 

X  Zwingli  in  ihrem  Gebiet,  wo  er  betreten  w^rde,  gefiuogen  za  oefamea. 
Zw.  0pp.  ii.  422. 

§  Pa  wollte  er  gem  all  sein  Lebtag  ein  Hooker  genannt  werden.  I1)>*1« 
454. 
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for  jears  past,  been  crying  out  that  the  heretics  must  be  at- 
tacked  with  fire  and  sword  ?  What  then  will  be  the  end  of 
this  conference?  what  other  result  can  it  hare,  but  the  death 
of  the  reformer  ? 

Such  were  the  fears  that  agitated  the  commission  appointed 
at  Zurich  to  examine  into  the  affair.  Zwingle,  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  their  agitation,  rose  and  said :  "  You  know  what 
happened  at  Baden  to  the  valiant  men  of  Stammheim,  and 

how  the  blood  of  the  Wirths  dyed  the  scaffold and  it  is 

to  the  very  place  of  their  execution  that  they  challenge  us  I 

Let  Zurich,  Berne,  Saint  Gall,  or  even  Basle,  Constance, 

and  Schaffhausen,  be  selected  for  the  conference ;  let  it  be 
agreed  to  discuss  essential  points  only,  employing  nothing 
else  than  the  Word  of  God ;  let  no  judge  be  set  above  it ; 
and  then  I  am  ready  to  appear/** 

Meanwhile,  fanaticism  was  already  bestirring  itself  and 
striking  down  its  victims.  A  consistory,  headed  by  that 
same  Faber  who  had  challenged  Zwingle,  on  the  10th  ctf 
ll^Iay  1526,  about  a  week  before  the  discussion  at  Baden, 
condemned  to  the  flames,  as  a  heretic,  an  evangelical  minister 
named  John  Hiigel,  pastor  of  Lindau,f  who  walked  iS  the 
place  of  execution  singing  the  Te  Beum.  At  the  same  time, 
another  minister,  Peter  Spengler,  was  drowned  at  Friburg  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance. 

Sinister  rumours  reached  Zwingle  from  all  quarters.  His 
brother-in-law,  Leonard  Tremp,  wrote  to  him  from  Berne :  "  I 
sntreat  you,  as  you  regard  your  life,  not  to  repair  to  Baden. 
I  know  that  they  will  not  respect  your  safe-eonduct"t 

It  was  afifirmed  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  seize  and 
gag  him,  throw  him  into  a  boat,  and  carry  him  off  to  some 
secret  place.§  With  these  threats  and  persecutions  before 
them,  the  council  of  Zurich  decreed  that  Zwingle  should  not 
go  to  Baden.  II 

*  Wellend  wir  ganz  geneigt  syn  ze  e rsohynen.    Zw.  0pp.  ii.  423. 

f  Hone  hominem  hseretioum  damnamus,  projicimas  et  conouloamns. 
Hottiiig.  HelT.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  300. 

{  Cayeatis  per  capat  yestram Zw.  Epp.  p.  483. 

§  Nayigio  captom,  ore  mox  obturate,  clam  fuisse  deportandiun.  Oiw. 
Mjc.  Vit.  Zw. 

y  Zwiagliua  Senatos  Tifl^urixins  Badtnam  dimitiere  iveoiayit.    Ibid* 
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if  e  discQBsion  bdng  fixed  for  the  Idih  of  May,  Ae  dis- 
patants  and  the  representatiTes  of  the  cantons  arti  bishops 
began  to  anive  graduallj.  On  the  side  otihe  Roman-H^thofics 
appeared  in  the  foremost  place  the  warlike  and  vain-glonouB 
Doctor  £ck;  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  the  retiring 
and  gentle  (Ecolampadius>  The  latter  was  well  aware  of  the 
perils  attending  this  discnssion.  "  He  had  long  hesitated, 
like  a  timid  stag  worried  by  furious  dogs,"  says  an  old  liis- 
torian;  at  length  he  decided  on  going  to  Baden,  previously 
^making  this  solemn  declaration,  ^  I  acknowledge  no  other 
standard  of  judgment  than  the  Word  of  God."  At  first,  he 
had  earnestly  desired  that  Zwingle  should  share  his  danger;* 
but  he  soon  became  conyinced  that,  if  the  intrepid  doctor 
had  appeared  in  that  fanatical  city,  the  anger  of  the  Roman- 
ists, kindling  at  his  sight,  would  haye  caused  the  death  of 
both  of  them. 

They  began  by  determining  the  regulations  of  the  confer- 
ence. Doctor  Eck  proposed  that  the  deputies  of  the  Forest 
Cantons,  should  be  empowered  to  pronounce  the  final  jadg- 
m^ ;  which  was,  in  truth,  anticipating  the  condemnation 
of  the  reformed  doctrines.  Thomas  Plater,  who  had  come 
from  Zurich  to  attend  the  colloquy,  was  despatched  by 
(Ecolampadius  to  ask  Zwingle's  advice.  Arriving  during 
the  night,  he  was  with  difficulty  admitted  into  the  refonner'j 
house.  "  Unlucky  disturber,"  said  Zwingle  to  him,  as  he 
rubbed  his  eyes,  "for  six  weeks  I  have  not  gone  to  bed, 

owing  to  this  discussion.f What  are  your  tidings?" 

Plater  stated  Eck's  demands.  "  And  who  can  make  those 
peasants  understand  such  things?"  replied  Zwingle ;  "  they 
would  be  much  more  at  home  in  milking  their  cow8."t 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  conference  opened.  Eck  and 
Faber,  accompanied  by  prelates,  magistrates,  and  doctors, 
robed  in  garments  of  damask  and  silk,  and  adorned  with  rings, 
chains,  and  crosses,  §  repaired  to  the  church.    Eck  haughtily 

*  Si  periclitaberis,  periclitabimur  onmes  tecum.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  31^2. 
t  Ich  bin  in  sechs  Woohen  nie  in  das  Beth  kommen.    Plater's  U^^ 
p.  268. 
t  3ie  yerstunden  sich  baa  auf  Kiih  malken.    Ibid. 
§  Mit  Syden,  Bamast  und  Sammet  bekleydet.    BnlL  Our.  i.  Ml. 
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aseesded  a  pulpit  spendidly  decorated,  while  the  humble 
OScolai^adius,  meanly  clothed,  was  forced  to  take  his  seat  in 
front  of  his  opponeht  on  a  rudely  carved  stool  "  All  the  time 
the  conference  lasted,"  said  the  chronicler  Bullinger,  ^'  Eck 
and  his  friends  were  lodged  at  the  Baden  parsonage,  faring 
sumptuously,  living  gaily  and  scandalously,  and  drinking 
much  wine,  with  which  the  abbot  of  Wettingen  provided 

them.*    Eck  took  the  baths  at  Baden  (it  was  said)  but 

in  wine.  The  evangelicals,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  sorry, 
appearance,  and  the  people  laughed  at  them  as  at  a  troop  of 
mendicants.  Their  way  of  living  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
that  of  the  papal  champions.  The  landlord  of  the  Pike^ 
the  inn  at  which  (Ecolampadius  lodged,  being  curious  to 
know  what  the  latter  did  in  his  room,  reported  that  every 
time  he  peeped  in,  he  found  him  reading  or  praying.  It 
must  be  confessed  (said  he)  that  he  is  a  very  pious  heretic.** 
The  disputation  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  during  the 
whole  time  the  clergy  walked  daily  in  solemn  procession, 
chanting  litanies  in  order  to  ensure  victory.  Eck  alone 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  Romish  doctrines.  He  was  s|pi  the 
champion  of  the  Leipsic  disputation,  with  the  same  German 
accent,  broad  shoulders,  and  strong  lungs,  an  excellent  town** 
crier,  and  in  outward  appearance  having  more  resemblance 
to  a  butcher  than  a  theologian.  According  to  his  usual 
custom  he  disputed  with  great  violence,  seeking  to  gall  his 
adversaries  by  Sarcasm,  and  from  time  to  time  slipping  out 
an  oath.*!-    But  the  president  never  called  him  to  order. 

Eok  stamps  Tnth  his  feet,  and  thumps  with  his  hands, 

He  blusters,  he  swears,  and  he  scolds  ; 
Whateyer  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  teach. 

Is  the  faith,  he  declares,  that  he  holds,  j: 

(Ecolampadius,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  calm  features 
and  noble  and  patriarchal  air,  spoke  with  so  much  mildness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  courage  and  ability,  that 
even  his  adversaries,  affected  and  impressed,  said  one  to 

♦  Verbmchten  vil  wyn.    Bull.  Chr.  i.  351. 
•f*  So  entwuscht  imm  ettwan  ein  Schwur.    Ibid. 
t  Egg  zablet  mit  fiissen  und  henden 
Ting  an  schelken  und  schenden.  See, 

Contemporary  Poems  by  Nicholas  Manuel  of  Bene. 
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another :    ''  Oh  I   that  the  tall  sallow  man  were  on  our 

eide."* At  times,  however,  he  was  moved  whea  he  saw 

the  hatred  and  violence  of  his  auditors  r'^  How  impatiently 
thej  listen,  to  me  I"  said  he;  "but  Grod  will  not  forsake 
His  glory,  and  that  is  all  we  seek.^*i- 

CBcolampadius  having  combated  Dr.  Eck's  first  thesis  on 
the  real  presence,  Haller,  who  had  come  to  Baden  after  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  entered  the  lists  gainst  the 
second.  But  little  used  to  such  conferences,  of  a  timid 
character,  tied  down  by  the  orders  of  his  government,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  looks  of  his  avoyer  Gaspard  of  Mullinen, 
a  great  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  Haller  possessed  not 
the  haughty  confidence  of  his  opponent ;  but  he  had  more 
real  strength.  WheiL  Haller  had  finished,  CEcolampadius 
returned  to  the  combat,  and  pressed  £ck  so  closely,  that 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  customs  of  the 
Church.  "  Custom,"  replied  CEcolampadius,  "  has  no  force 
in  our  Switzerland,  unless  it  be  according  to  the  constitution; 
now,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  Bible  is  our  constitution." 

The  third  thesis  on  the  invocation  of  saints ;  the  fourth  on 
images ;  the  fifth  on  purgatory,  were  successively  discussed. 
No  one  rose  to  contest  the  trudi  of  the  two  last,  which  turned 
on  original  sin  and  baptism. 

Zwingle  took  an  active  part  in  the  whole  of  the  discussion. 
The  Romish  party.  Which  had  appointed  four  secretaries, 
had  forbidden  all  other  persons  to  take  notes  under  pain  of 
death4  But  Jerome  Walsch,  a  student  from  the  Yalais,  who 
possessed  an  excellent  memory,  impressed  on  his  mind  all 
that  he  heard,  and  on  returning  home,  hastened  to  commit  it 
to  writing.  Thomas  Plater  and  Zimmerman  of  Winterthur 
carried  these  notes  to  Zwingle  every  day,  with  letters  fit)m 
CEcolampadius,  and  brought  back  the  reformer's  answers. 
Soldiers  armed  with  halberds  were  posted  at  all  the  gates 
of  Baden,  and  it  was  only  by  inventing  different  excuses 

*  0  w^re  der  lange  g'dl  man  uff  unser  syten.    Ball.  Chr.  i.  353. 

f  Domino  suam  gloriam,  quam  salvam  cnpimns  ne  niiquam  dosertnio. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.511. 

X  Man  sollte  einem  ohne  aller  welter  Urtheilen  den  Kopf  abbMOL 
Thom.  Plateri  Lebcns  Beachreib.  p.  262. 
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that  these  two  messengers  cyaded  the  inquirieB  of  the 
sentineis,  who  could  not  nnderstand  why  they  were  bo 
frequently  passing  to  and  fro.*  Tlius  Zwing^e,  though 
absent  from  Baden  in  body,  was  present  in  spirit. 

He  advised  and  strengt]iened  his  friends,  and  routed  his 
adversaries.  "  Zwingle,"  said  Oswald  Myconius,  "  has 
laboured  more  by  his  meditations,  his  sleepless  nights,  and 
the  advice  which  he  transmitted  to  Baden,  than  he  would 
have  done  by  discussing  in  person  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies." -J- 

During  the  whole  conference,  the  Roman-catholics  were 
in  commotion,  sending  letters  in  every  direction  and  loudly 
boasting  of  their  victory.  ^'  CEcolampadius,*'  exclaimed  they, 
'  ''vanquished  by  Dr.  £ck  and  laid  prostrate  in  the  lists,  has 
sung  his  recantation ;}  the  dominion  of  the  pope  will  be  every* 
where  restored."  §  These  statements  were  circulated  through 
the  cantons,  and  the  people,  prompt  to  believe  everything, 
they  hear,  gave  credit  to  all  the  vaunts  of  the  Romish 
partisans. 

When  the  dispute  was  finished,  the  monk  Munier  of  Lu- 
cem^,  nicknamed  ^  the  tom-cat,''  stepped  forward,  and  read 
forty  charges  against  Zwingle.  ''  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  coward  would  come  and  reply  to  them ;  but  he  has  not 
appeared.  Well,  then,  by  every  law,  both  human  and  divine, 
I  declare  forty  times  that  the  tyrant  of  Zurich  and  all  his 
partisans  are  traitors,  liars,  perjurers,  adulterers,  infidels, 
robbers,  sacrilegers,  gallows-birds,  and  such  that  every 
honest  man  must  blush  at  having  any  intercourse  whatever 

*  When  they  asked  me :  **  What  ore  you  going  to  do  !*'    I  replied  : ' 
*  I  am  carrying  chickens  to  sell  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  baths ;"  for  they 
gayei^esome  chickens  at  Zurich,  and  the  sentries  coold  not  make  out  how 
I  procured  them  always,  and  in  so  short  a  time.     Plater's  Autobio- 
S^P^y*  P-  262.    Leben's  Beschrieb. 

t  Quam  laborassot  disputando  Tel  inter  medios  hostes.  Osw.  Myc. 
Vita.  Zw.— See  also  Zwingle's  several  writings  having  reference  to  the 
Baden  disputation.    0pp.  ii.  pp.  398-520. 

^  CBoolampadiiis  Tietus  jaoet  in  arena  prostratas  ab  Eeoio,  herbam 
porrexit.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  5U. 

i  Spem  condpiunt  latam  fore  4it  regnum  ipaorum  reetituatur.  Ibid.  612. 
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witfa  them."  Sndi  was  the  abuse  which  at  this  time  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  '^christian  controYersy,"  bj 
Aietois  whom  the  Romish  church  should  herself  disayow. 

Great  agitation  prevailed  in  Baden;  the  general  impre^- 
rion  wasy  that  the  Roman  champjpns  had  talked  the  loudest, 
but  argued  the  weakest*  Only  CEcolampadius  and  ten  d 
his  friends  voted  against  Eck's  theses ;  while  eighty  per- 
sons, including  the  presidents  of  the  debate  and  ail  the 
monks  of  Wittingen,  adopted  them.  Haller  had  quitted 
Baden  before  the  end  of  the  conference. 

Hie  minority  of  the  diet  then  decreed  that,  as  Zwingle,  the 
chief  of  this  pestilent  doctrine,  had  refused  to  «4>pear,  and  as 
the  ministers  who  had  come  to  Baden  had  resisted  all  ccm- 
▼iction,  they  were  aU  together  cast  out  fr<»a  the  bosom  ol 
the  catfiolie  ehuiduf 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DOM  ftt  Bftde,  Berne,  Samt  Gall,  ud  oflwr  Fteoos^Diek  ai 
Zari^— Tlie  mmU  Csii^<m»-TlacM8  sspunBt  Bene<-Foreicii  Support 

But  this  famous  confwence,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  oli- 
garchs and  clergy,  was  destined  to  be  fatal  to  both.  Those 
who  had  combated  for  the  Gospel  were,  on  their  return 
home,  to  fill  their  countrymen  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
they  had  defended,  and  two  of  the  most  important  cantons 
in  the  Helvetic  aUiance,  Berne  and  Basle,  were  thenceforth 
to  begin  their  separation  from  the  papacy. 

The  first  blows  were  to  fall  on  ^colampadius,  a  stranger 
in  Switzerland;  and  he  did  not  return  to  .Basle  without 
apprehension.  But  his  anxiety  was  soon  dissipated.  The 
mildness  of  his  language  had  struck  all  impartial  wit- 

•  Die  Eran^lisehe  weren  woj  «&0r<dlry9n,  nicht  aber  literdifpu^ 
wotrden.    Hotting.  Helv.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  320. 
f  Von  gemeiner  Kyrchen  nssgestossen'.    BuU.  Chr.  p.  S55. 
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1166868,  much  more  than  the  clamours  of  Dr.  Eck,  and  aB 
pious  men  received  him  with  acclamation.  The  adversaries 
made,  in  truth,  every  exertion  to  drive  him  from  the  pulpit, 
but  in  vain ;  he  taught  and  preached  with  greater  energy 
than  before,  and  the  people  had  never  shown  such  thirst  for 
the  Word  * 

Similar  results  followed  at  Berne.  The  conference  at 
Baden,  intended  to  crush  the  Reformation,  gave  it  a  new 
impulse  in  this  canton,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Swiss 
league.  Haller  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  capital,  than 
the  Smaller  Council  had  summoned  him  before  them,  and 
ordered  him  to  celebrate  the  mass.  *  Haller  demanded  per- 
mission to  reply  before  the  Great  Council,  and  the  people, 
thinking  it  their  duty  to  defend  their  pastor,  hastened  to  the 
spot.  Haller  in  alarm  declared  that  he  would  rather  leave 
the  city  than  be  the  occasion  of  any  disturbance.  Upon 
this,  tranquillity  being  restored :  "  If  I  am  required  to  per- 
form this  ceremony,**  said  the  reformer,  "  I  must  resign  my 
office ;  the  honour  of  God  and  the  truth  of  his  Holy  Word 
are  dearer  to  me  than  any  care  about  what  I  shall  eat  or 
wherewithal  I  shall  be  clothed."  Haller  uttered  these  w^ords 
with  emotion;  the  members  of  the  council  were  aflrect6d; 
even  some  of  his  opponents  burst  into  tears.-}*  Once  more 
it  was  found  that  moderation  was  stronger  than  power. 
To  satisfy  Rome  in  some  degree,  Haller  was  deprived  of  his 
canonry,  but  nominated  preacher.  His  most  violent  enemies, 
Lewis  and  Anthony  Diesbach,  and  Anthony  d'Erlach,  in- 
.  censed  at  this  resolution,  immediately  withdrew  from  the 
council  and  the  city,  and  renounced  their  citizenship. 
"  Berne  stumbled,"  said  Haller,  "but  has  risen  up  again 
with  greater  strength  than  ever."  This  firmness  in  the 
Bei*nese  made  a  deep  impression  in  Switzerland.} 

But  the  results  of  the  conference  at  Baden  were  not 
limited  to  Basle  and  Berne,    "^j^iile  these  events  were 

tgAdng  place  in  these  powerful  cities,  a  movement,  more  or 

« 

*  Plebe  Verbi  Domini  adraodura  sitiente.    ZW.  £pp.  p.  518. 
t  TUlier,  Gesch.  v.  Bern.,  iii.  242 

t  Proiuit  hie  nobis  Bernates  tam  dextre  in  serrando  Berchtoldd  sao 
Qgisse.    EcoL  ad  Zw.  Epp.  p.  518. 
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less  similar,  was  going  en  in  seyeral  other  states  of  the 
confederation.  The  preachers  of  St  Gall,  on  their  return 
from  Baden,  proclaimed  the  Gos^l  ;*  the  images  were  re- 
moved from  t^e  parochial  church  of  St  Lawrence  after  a 
conference,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  their  costly  garments, 
their  jewels,  rings,  and  gold  chains,  to  found  almshouses. 
The  Reform&tion  despoiled,  but  it  was  to  clothe  the  poor; 
"  and  the  spoils  were  those  of  the  reformed  themselyes.f 

At  Mulliausen  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  fresh  cour- 
age; Thurgovia  and  the  Rheinthal  daily  approximated 
more  and  more  to  Zurich.  Immediately  after  the  dispu- 
tation, Zurzach  removed  the  images  from  its  churches,  and 
almost  the  whole  district  of  Baden  received  the  Gospel. 

Nothing  was  better  calcuhcted  to  show  which  party  had 
really  triumphed ;  and  hence  Zwingle,  as  he  looked  around 
him,  gave  glory  to  God.  "  We  have  beetf  attacked  in 
many  ways,"  said  he,  "  but  the  I^rd  is  not  only  above  their 
threats,  but  also  the  wars  themselves.  In  the  city  and 
canton  of  Zurich  there  is  an  admirable  agreement  in  favour 
of  the  GospeL  We  shall  overcome  all  things  by  prayers 
offered  up  with  faith."  J  And  shortly  after,  addressing 
H#ller,  Zwingle  said :  "  Everything  here  below  has  its 
course.  The  rude  north  wind  is  followed  by  the  gentle 
breeze.  After  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  autumn  pours 
forth  its  treasures.  And  now,  after  severe  contests,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  whom  we  serve,  has  opened  a  way 
for  us  into  the  camp  of  our  adversaries.  At  last  we  may 
welcome  among  us  the  christian  doctrine,  that  dove  so  long 
repulsed,  and  which  ceased  not  to  watch  for  the  hour  of  her 
return.    Be  thou  the  Noali  to  receive  and  save  her." 

This  same  year,  Zurich  had  made  an  important  acquisi- 
tion. Conrad  Pellican,  superior  of  the  Franciscans  at  Basle, 
professor  of  divmity  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  had  been 
invited,  through  Zwingle^  exertions,  to  be  Hebrew  professor 
at  Zurich.    "  I  have  long  since  renounced  the  pope,"  said 

*  San  Gallenses  officiia  suis  restitntos.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  518. 
t  Kostbare  Kleider,  Kleinodien,  RiDg,  Ketten,  &e.  freywilli|;  yerkaoft 
Hott.  iii.  p.  338. 
X  Fideii  eaim  oratione  omnia  snperabimus.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  510 
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he  on  arriying,  "and  desired  to  lire  to  Jesnft  Christ."* 
Pelliean,  by  his  critical  talents,  became  one  of  the  most 
.nseful  labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Zurich"  still  excluded  from  the  diet  by  the  Romish  cantons, 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  favourable  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  some  of  the  confederates,  convened,  in 
the  beginning  of  1527,  a  diet  to  be  held  in  Zurich  itself. 
The  deputies  of  Berne,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Appenzell,  and 
St.  Gall  attended  it.  "  We  desire,"  said  the  deputies  of 
Zurich,  "  that  the  Word  of  God,  which  leads  us  solely  to 
Christ  crucified,  should  be  the  only  thing  preached,  taught, 
and  exalted.  We  abandon  all  human  doctrines,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  custom  of  our  forefathers ;  being  assured 
that  had  they  possessed  this  light  of  the  Divine  Word 
which  we  enjoy,  they  would  have  embraced  it  with  more 
reverence  than  we  their  feeble  descendants  have  done."f 
The  deputies  present  promised  to  take  the  representations  of 
Zurich  into  consideration. 

l^us  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Rome  was  widened  daily. 
The  discussion  at  Baden  had  been  intended  to  repair  it ;  and 
from  that  time,  on  the  contrary,  the  wavering  cantons  seemed 
willing  to  walk  with  Zurich.  Already  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  inclined  towards  the  Reformation ;  already  it  ^as  heni- 
ming  in  the  mountains ;  already  it  was  invading  them,  and 
the  primifive  cantons,  which  were  aB  the  cradle,  and  are  still 
the  citadel,  of  Switzerland,  shut  up  in.  their  higher  Alps, 
seemed  alone  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  their  sires. 
These  mountaineers,  continually  exposed  to  violent  storms, 
to  avalanches,  to  overfiowing  torrents  and  rivers,  are  com- 
pelled all  their  lives  to  struggle^  against  these  formidable 
enemies,  and  to  sacrifice  everything  to  preserve  the  meadow 
in  which  their  herds  graze,  and  the  cottage  where  they  shel- 
ter themselves  from  the  storms,  and  which  the  first  inunda- 
tion sweeps  away.  Accordingly  J;he  conservative  principle 
is  strongly  developed  in  them,  and  transmitted  from  age  to 

*  Jamdadum  paps  renimtiayi  et  Christo  Tivere  cortcupiri.  Zw.  Epp. 
p.  455. 

f  Mit  hoherem  Worth  und  mehr  Dankbarkeit  dann  wir^ngenommea. 
Zurioh.  Arr.hiy.  Absch.  Sonntag  nach  Lichtmjesse. 
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age,  from  generation  to  generation.  To  presenre  what  they 
liare  received  from  their  fathers  constittttes  the  whole  wisdom 
of  these  mountains.  These  rode  Helvetians  were  then  strag^ 
gting  against  the  Reformation,  which  aimed  at  changing  their 
faith  and  their  worship,  as  they  straggle  to  this  day  against 
the  torrents  that  fall  in  thander  from  their  snowy  peaks,  or 
against  the  new  political  ideas  that  have  be^i  established 
at  their  very  doors  in  the  surrounding  cantons.  They  ^11 
be  the  last  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  that  twofold  power 
which  already  raises  its  banners  on  all  the  hills  around,  and 
threatens  daily  and  more  nearly  these  conservative  districts. 

Accordingly  these  cantons,  at  the  period  which  I  am  re- 
cording, still  more  irritated  against  Berne  than  against  Zu- 
rich, and  trembling  lest  this  powerful  state  should  desert 
them,  assembled  their  deputies  in  Berne  itself  a  week  after 
the  conference  at  Zorich.  They  called  on  the  council  to  de- 
pose the  new  teachers,  to  prosecute  their  doctrines,  and  to 
maintain  the  ancient  and  true  christian  fsuth,,  as  confirmed 
by  past  ages  and  confessed  by  the  martyrs.  ^*;  Convoke  aH 
the  bailiwicks  of  the  canton,"  added  they ;  '^  if  you  refuse, 
we  will  take  it  upon  ourselves."  The  Bernese  replied  vrith 
irritation :  "  We  have  power  enough  ourselves  to  speak  to 
those  under  our  jurisdiction." 

This  reply  only  increased  the  anger  of  the  Forest  Cantons, 
and  these  cantons,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  political 
freedom  of  Switzerland,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  religious 
liberty,  began  to  seek,  even  from  without,  for  allies  to 
destroy  it.  To  combat  the  enemies  of  foreign  service,  that 
foreign  service  might  reasonably  be  resorted  to ;  and  if  the 
oligarchy  of  Switzerland  could  not  suffice  alone,  was  it  not 
natural  ta  have  recourse  to  the  princes,  their  allies  ?  In  fact, 
Austria,  who  had  found  it  imposi^ble  to  maintain  her  ovm 
authority  in  the  confederation,  was  ready  to  interfere  to 
strengthen  the  power  of^Rome.  Berne  learnt  with  dismay 
that  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  making  prepara* 
tions  against  Zurich  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  the  Refor- 
mation.* 

•  B«rM  to  Ziirioh«  MmmUj  alter  Muerioanle.  Kixehhoft  B.  Halkr^ 
p.  85. 
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Circumstances  were  becoming  more  criticaL    A  snocession 

of  events,  more  or  less  unfortunate,  the  excesses  of  the  ana- 
baptists, the  disputes  with  Luther  on  the  Eucharist,  and 

'Others  besides,  appear  to  have  seriously  compromised  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland,  ^e  discussion  at  Baden  had 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  papal  party,  and  the  sword  > 
they  4ad  brandished  agaiDst  their  adversaries  had  broken  in 
their  hands;  but  this  had  only  increased  their  vexation  ana 
ariger,  and  they  were  preparing  for  a  fresh  effort.  Already 
the  imperial  power  itself  was  beginning  to  move ;  and  the 
Austrian  bands  which  had  been  routed  in  the  defiles  of  Mor- 
garten  and  on  the  heights  of  Sempach,  were  ready  to  eniet 
Switzerland  with  colours  flying,  to  re-establish  the  tottering 
power  of  Rome,  The  moment  was  critical ;  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  an(f  be  neither  "  muddy 
nor  clear."  Berne  and  other  cantons,  which  had  long  hesi- 
tated, were  now  to  come  to  a  decision.  They  must  either 
promptly  return  to  the  papacy,  or  take  their  stand  with  fresh 
courage  under  the  banners  of,  Christ. 

A  Frenchman  from  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  William 
Farel  by  name,  at  this  time  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
Switzerland,  decided  the  Reformation  of  Roman  Helvetia, 
still  immersed  in  deep  slumber,  and  thus  turned  the  balance 
throughout  the  whole  confederation  in  favour  of  the  new 
doctrines.  Farel  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  like  those 
fresh  troops  which,  when  the  issue  of  the  contest  hangs 
in  the  balance,  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and 
decide  the  victory.  ^  He  prepared  the  way  in  Switzerland  for 
another  Frenchman,  whose  austere  faith  and  commanding 
genius  were  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  Reformation,  and 
make  the  work  complete.  By  means  of  theae  illustrious  men, 
France  took  her  part  in  that  vast  commotion  which  agitated 

>jchri8tiaii  society.    It  is  now  time  that  we  should  torn  our 
eyes  towards  that  oQuntry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Dnlvumlity  of  ChrisiUuiity— Enemies  of  the  Reform  in  Franoe—Hereaf 
and  Peneeutloii  in  Daophiny— A  conntry  Mansion^The  Farel  Family 
— Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Gtosb— Immorality  and  Snperatitionr-William 
dennt  to  booone  a  Student. 

UM1VEK8ALITY  Ls  0116  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  so  with  human  religions.  They  are' 
adapted  to  a  certain  people,  and  to  the  degree  of  cultivation 
they  have  attained ;  they  keep  these  nations  stationary,  or 
if  by  any  extraordinary  circumstance  the  people  attain  a 
fuller  growth,  their  religion  is  left  behind,  and  by  that  means 
becomes  useless  to  them. 

There  has  been  an  Egyptian,  a  Grecian,  a  Latin,  and  even 
a  Jewish  religion ;  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  of  man- 
kind. 

Its  starting  point  in  man  is  sin ;  and  this  is  a  characteristic 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  ra<!e,  but  is  the  heritage  of  every 
human  being.  Hence  the  Gospel,  as  satisfying  the  universal 
and  most  elevated  wants  of  our  nature,  is  received  as  coming 
from  God  by  the  most  barbarous  and  by  the  most  civilized 
nations.  It  does  not,  like  the  religions  of  antiquity,  deify 
national  peculiarities ;  but  it  does  not  destroy  them  as  modem 
cosmopolitism  would  do.  It  does  better ;  it  sanctifies,  en- 
nobles, and  raises  them  to  a  holy  unity  by  the  new  and 
living  principle  it  communicates  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world  has  wrought 
a  great  revolution  in  history.  Until  then,  there  had  only 
been  a  history  of  nations ;  now  there  is  a  history  of  man- 
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kind ;  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  education  of  the  human 
race,  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  become  the  his- 
torian's compass,  the  clue  to  history,  and  the  hope  of  the 
nations.  / 

But  Christianity  exerts  its  influence  not  only  on  all  na- 
tions, but  also  on  every  period  of  their  history. 

At  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  the  world  was  like  a 
torch  about  to  become  extinct,  and  Christianity  rekindled  it 
with  fire  from  heaven. 

Subsequently,  the  barbarian  tribes,  having  rushed  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  had  shattered  and  confounded  every 
thing;  and  Christianity,  stemming  that  desolating  torrent 
with  the  cross,  subdued  by  it  the  savage  children  of  the 
north,  and  gave  society  a  new  form. 

Yet  an  element  of  corruption  already  lay  hid  in  the  re- 
ligion carried  by  courageous  mssionarics  to  those  barbarous 
tribes.  Their  faith  came  from  Rome  almost  as  much  as 
from  the  Bible.  This  element  soon  gathered  strength ;  man 
ever3rwhere  substituted  himself  for  God, — the  essential  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Romish  church ;  and  a  renovation  of  religion 
became  necessary.  This  Christianity  accomplished  at  the 
epoch  of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  countries  that  we 
have  hitherto  surveyed  has  shown  us  the  new  doctrine  re- 
jecting the  extravagances  of  the  anabaptists  and  of  the 
new  prophets ;  but  in  the  country  towards  which  we  now 
turn  our  attention,  infidelity  is  the  shoal  which  it  has  to 
encounter.  Nowhere  had  bolder  protests  been  made  against 
the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Church :  nowhere  had 
there  been  a  more  striking  development  of  a  certain  love  of 
learning,  independent  of  Christianity,  which  often  ends  in 
irreligion.  France  carried  in  her  bosom  two  reformations  at 
the  same  time, — ^the  one  of  man,  the  other  of  God.  "  Two 
nations  were  in  her  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  were 
to  be  separated  from  her  bowels."* 

In  France,  the  Reformation  had  to  combat  not  only  with 
infidelity  as  well  as  superstition,  but  there  was  a  third  an- 
tagonist which  it  had  not  yet  encountered,  at  least  in  such 
•  Genesis  xxt.-28. 
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foree^  among  the  people  of  German  origin:  this  was  ibh 
morality.  The  scandals  in  the  Church  were  very  great* 
debauchery  sat  on  the  throne  of  Francis  I.  and  Catherine 
de  Medicia ;  and  the  austeVe  virtues  of  the  reformers  irritated 
these  "  Sardanapaluses."*  Everywhere,  no  doubt,  but  espe- 
cially in  France,  the  Reformation  was  of  necessity  not  only 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical,  but  moral  also. 

Those  violent  enemies  which  the  lieformation  encountered 
simultaneously  in  France,  gave  it  a  character  sdtogether 
peculiar.  Nowhere  did  it  so  often  dwell  in  dungeons,  or  so 
much  resemble  primitive  Christianity  in  faith,  in  charity, 
and  in  the  number  of  its  martyrs.  If,  in  the  countries  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  the  Reformation  was  more 
glorious  by  its  triumphs,  in  that  which  is  now  to  engage 
our  attention,  it  was  still  more  so  by  its  defeats.  If  else- 
where it  could  point  to  thrones  and  sovereign  councils, 
here  it  might  point  to  scaffolds  and  "  hill-side"  meet- 
ings. Whoever  knows  what  constitutes  the  true  glory  of 
Christianity  upon  earth,  and  the  features  that  assimilate  it 
to  its  Head,  will  study  with  a  livelier  feeling  of  respect  and 
love  the  often  bloodnstaine^^history  that  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

The  majority  of  the  men  who  have  afterwards  glittered 
on  the  stage  of  the  world  were  bom  in  the  provinces  where 
their  minds  first  began  to  expand.  Paris  is  a  tree  that  pre- 
sents many  flowers  and  fruits  to  the  eye,  but  whose  roots 
spread  far  and  wide  into  the  bosom  of  ibe  earth,  to  draw 
from  thence  the  nutritious  juices  which  they  transform. 
The  Reformation  also  followed  this  law* 

The  Alps,  which  beheld  bold  and  christian  men  spring  up 
in  every  canton  and  almost  in  every  valley  of  Switzerland, 
were  destined  in  France  also  to  cover  with  their  length- 
cned  shadows  the  infancy  of  some  of  the  first  reformers. 
For  ages  they  had  guarded  the  treasure  more  or  less  pure 
in  their  high  valleys,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pied" 
montese  districts  of  Luzerne,  Angrogne,  and  La  Peyrouse. 
The  truth,  which  Rome  could  not  reach  there,  had  spread 

«  Sardanapalus  (Henry  II.)  inter  seorta.    Calvin's  Epp.  MS. 
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from  these  valleys  to  the  other  side  of  these  mouBtams,  and 
along  their  base  to  Prorence  and  Daup)iiny. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.,  son  of 
Louis  XL,  a  sickly  and  timid  child^  Innocent  VIII.  had 
assumed  the  ppntiiical  tiara  (1484).  He  had  seven  or  eight 
Bons  by  different  mothers ;  and  hence^  according  to  an  epi- 
gram of  the  times,  Rome  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the 
name  of  Father.* 

There  was  at  that  time  on  all  the  slopes  of  the  Dauphin^ 
ese  Alps,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  a  new  growth 
of  the  old  Waldensian  opinions.  '*  The  roots,''  says  an  old 
chronicler,  ''were  continually  putting  forth  new  shoots  in 
every  direction."f  Bold  men  called€he  Roman  Church  the 
church  of  devils,  and  maintained  that  it  was  as  profitable 
to  pray  in  a  stable  as  in  a  church. 

The  priests,  the  bishops,  and  the  Roman  legates  uttered  a 
cry  of  alarm,  and  on  the  5th  kalends  of  May  (27th  April] 
1487,  Innocent  VIII.,  the  father  of  the  Romans,  issued  a 
bull  against  these  humble  Christians.  "  To  arms,''  said 
the  pontiff,  "  and  trample  these  heretics  under  foot  as  venom- 
ous serpents."  J 

At  tibe  approach  of  the  legate,  followed  by  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  and  a  number  of  volunteers,  who 
wished  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  Waldenses,  the  latter 
abandoned  their  houses  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  the  birds  flee  for  shelter 
when  the  storm  begins  to  lower.  Not  a  valley^  nor  a  wood, 
nor  a  rock,  escaped  their  persecutors;  everywhere  in  this 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  particularly  on  the  Italian  side,  these 
poor  disciples  of  Christ  were  hunted  down  like  beasts  of  prey. 
At  last  the  pope's  satellites  were  worn  out ;  their  strength 
was  exhausted,  their  feet  could  no  longer  scale  the  steep  re- 
treats of  the  "  heretics,"  and  their  arms  refused  to  strike. 

*  Octo  nocens  pueros  genuit  totidemque  paellaa. 
Hono  merito  poterit  dioere  Roma  Patrem. 
'     i*  In  Ebrddunenn  archiepisoopatu  yeteres  Walden^um  hsereticorani 
fibra  repuUularunt,    Raynald,  Annales  Eccles.  ad  aun.  14S7. 

X  Amis  insurant,  eosque  yeluti  aspides  yenenosoB cononleeat. 

BuU  of  InnoMBt  VIII.  presaryed  at  Cambridge.    linger,  ii.  8. 
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In  these  alpine  districte,  tboi  distorbed  by  Romish  £Bxiar 
ticism,  three  leagues  from  the  ancient  town  of  Gap  *  in  the 
direction  of  Grenoble,  not  far  from'  the  flowery  tarf  that 
clothes  the  tablo*land  of  Bayard's  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Aiguille  and  near  the  pass  of  Glaiz'e,  towards  the  place 
wlicre  the  Buzon  takes  its  rise,  stood  and  still  stands  a 
l^roup  of  houses,  half  hidden  by  the  surrounding  trees,  and 
which  bears  the  name  of  Farel, — or,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
rountry,  Fareau.f  On  an  extensive  terrace  raised  above 
the  neighbouring  cottages  might  be  seen  a  house  of  that 
elass  which  is  denominated  Gentilhommierey  a  manor-house. 
It  was  surrounded  by  an  orchard  which  led  to  the  village. 
Here,  in  these  days  of  trouble,  dwelt  a  noble  family  of  esta- 
blished piety,  known  by  the  name  of  Farel  |  In  1489,  the 
very  year  in  which  the  papacy  was  employing  its  severest 
measures  in  Dauphiny,  was  bom  in  this  modest  mansion  a 
son  who  received  the  name  of  William.  Three  brothers, 
Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude,  and  one  sister,  grew  up  with 
William,  and  sliared  his  sports  on  the  banks  of  the  Buzon 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Bayard. 

*  There  William's  childhood  and  ,early  youth  were  passed 
His  parents  were  among  the  most  devoted  servants  of  the 
papacy.  "  My  father  and  mother  believed  everythmg,"  he 
tells  us  himself;  §  *^  and  accordingly  they  brought  up  their 
children  in  all  the  ^observances  of  Romish  devotion." 

God  had  bestowed  rare  qualities  on  William  Farel,  such 
as  were  fitted  to  give  him  a  great  ascendency  over  his  fel-  • 

*  Chief  town  of  the  Hautea  Alpes. 

f  KeYue  da  Dauphin^,  July  1837,  p.  85.  As  you  go  from  Grenoble  to 
Gap,  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  journey  beyond  the  last  post-house,  and 
about  a  stone's  tlirow  to  the  right  of  the  high  road,  may  bo  seen  the  Til- 
lage of  the  Farels.  The  site  of  the  house  inhabited  by  Farel*8  father  if 
still  shown.  It  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  cottage,  but  from  its  dimen- 
sions it  maybe  seen  that  it  could  not  haye  belonged  to  an  ordinary  house 
The  present  inhabitant  bears  the  name  of  Farel.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
information  to  M.  Blanc,  pastor  of  Mens. 

^  Gulieln^nm  Farellum,  Delphinatem,  nobili  fafiaiHa  ortum.  Beza 
loones.— CalTin,  writing  to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  sets  off  Farel's  disinterest- 
edness—«or/i  de  n  noble  mai^on  (sprang  from  so  noble  a  family).  Opu?- 
cula,  p.  148. 

§  Dtt  vray  usage  de  la  croix,  par  Guillaume  Farel,  p.  237. 
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lows.  Possessing  a  penetrating  mind  and  lively  imagini^ 
tion,  sincere  and  upright,  having  a  greatness  of  soul  that 
never  allowed  him,  at  whatever  risk,  to  betray  the  convic- 
tions of  his  heart,  he  was  remarkable  also  for  ardour,  fire, 
indomitable  courage,  and  daring,  which  never  shjunk  from 
any  obstacle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  all  the  defects 
allied  to  these  qualities ;  and  his  parents  were  often  compelled 
to  check  his  impetuosity. 

,  William  threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  su- 
perstitious habits  of  his  credulous  family.  "  I  am  horror- 
struck,"  said  he,  "  when  I  consider  the  hours,  the  prayers, 
and  the  divine  honouVs,  which  I  myself  have  offered  and 
caused  others  to  offer  to  the  cross  and  other  such  things."* 

Four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Gap,  near  Tallard,  in  a  hill 
that  rises  above  the  impetuous  stream  of  the  Durance,  was 
a  place  in  great  repute,  named  Sainte  Croix  (the  holy  cross). 
William  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  his  father 
and  mother  resolved  to  take  him  thither  on  a  pilgrimage.f 
"  The  cross  in  that  place,"  they  told  him,  "  is  made  of  the 
very  wood  on  which  Christ  was  crucified." 

The  family  began  their  journey,  and  at  last  reached  the 
highly  venerated  cross,  before  which  they  all  fell  prostrate. 
After  gazing  for  a  time  on  the  sacred  wood  and  the  copper 
of  the  cross,  the  latter  being  made  (as  the  priest  told  them) 
of  the  basin  in  which  Christ  washed  his  apostles*  feet,  the 
pilgrims  turned  their  eyes  to  a  small  crucifix  attached  to  the 
cross  :  "  When  the  devils  send  us  hail  and  thunder,"  con- 
tinued the  priest,  "  this  crucifix  moves  about  so  violently, 
that  it  seems  to  get  loose  from  the  cross,  as  if  desirous  of 
running  at  the  devil,  and  it  continues  throwing  out  sparks  of 
fire  against  the  storm ;  if  it  were  not  for  this,  nothing  would 
be  left  upon  earth."}     ' 

The  pious  pilgrims  were  deeply  moved  by  the  account  of 
these  wonderful  prodigies.  "  No  one,"  continued  the  priest, 
"  sees  or  knows  aught  of  these  things  except  myself  and 

•  Da  vray  usage  Ue  la  croiz,  by  W.  Farel,  p.  232. 
t  J'estoye  fort  petit  et  a  peine  je  savoye  lire.    Ibid.  p.  237.    Le  pre- 
mier pderinage  aiiquel  j*ay  esU  a  estd  h  !a  sainote  croix.    Ibid.  p.  28S. 
t  Ibid.  p.  '230-239. 
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this  man.**    The  pilgrims  tttrned  their  heads,  and  saw  a 

strange-looking  person  standing  near  them.  ''  It  was  fright* 
fill  to  look  at  him,"  said  FareL*  White  scales  covered  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes,  "  whether  they  were  there  in  reality,  ot 
Satan  only  made  them  appear  so."  This  extraordinary  man, 
whom  the  incredulous  denominated  "the  priest's  wizard," 
on  heing  appealed  to  hy  the  latter,  immediately  replied  that 
the  prodigy  was  trucf 

A  new  episode  completed  the  picture  hy  mingling  a  sus- 
picion of  criminal  disorders  with  these  superstitions.  ''  There 
came  up  a  young  woman,  intent  on  other  devotion  than 
that  of  the  cross,  carrying  her  infant  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 
Then  the  priest  went  up,  took  hold  of  the  woman  and  child, 
and  led  th^  into  the  -chapel.  I  may  safely  assert,  that 
never  did  dancer  take  a  woman  and  lead  her  out  more  lov- 
ingly than  these  two  did.  But  such  was  our  blindness,  that 
neither  theur  looks  nor  their  gestures,  even  when  they  had 
behaved  in  an  Unseemly  manner  before  us,  appeared  other- 
wise than  good  and  holy.  It  was  clear  that  the  woman  and 
my  gallant  of  a  priest  understood  the  miracle  thoroughly, 
and  made  it  a  cover  to  their  intercourse."  | 

Such  is  a  faithful  picture  of  religion  and  morals  in  France 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  Morality  and 
belief  were  alike  poisoned,  and  both  required  a  powerful  re- 
novation. The  greater  the  value  attached  to  external  works, 
the  farther  men  were  removed  from  sanctification  of  heart; 
dead  ordinances  had  been  everywhere  substituted  for  a 
christian  life,  and  a  strange  but  not  unnatural  union  had 
taken  place  between  the  most  scandalous  debauchery  and 
the  most  superstitious  devotion.  Theft  had  been  committed 
before  the  altar,  seduction  practised  in  the  confessional, 
poison  mingled  with  the  consecrated  elements,  adultery 
perpetrated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Superstition,  by  de- 
stroying belief,  had  destroyed  morality. 

There  were,  however,  numerous  exceptions  in  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  middle  ages.  Even  a  superstitious  faith  miglit 
be  sincere,  and  of  this  William  Farel  is  an  example.    The 

*  Da  Tny  usance  de  la  oroiz,  par  Gaillaume  Farel,  p.  237. 
+  Ibid.  p.  238.  X  Ibid,  p.  2tf. 
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same  zeal  that  afterwards  urged  him  to  travel  to  so  many  dtf-* 
i^rent  places  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  was  at 
this  time  attracting  him  wherever  the  Church  exhibited  a 
miracle  or  claimed  any  adoration.  Daup^iny  had  its  seven 
wonders,  which  long  possessed  the  power  of  striking  the 
imagination  of  the  people.*  But  the  beauties  of  nature  that 
surrounded  him  had  also  their  influence  in  raising  his  soul 
to  the  Creator. 

The  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps,  those  summits  covered 
with  eternal  snow, — ^those  vast  rocks,  here  rearing  their  sharp 
peaks  to  heaven,  there  stretching  their  immense  and  jag- 
ged ridges  high  above  the  clouds,  as  if  an  island  was  sns^ 
pended  in  the  air ; — all  these  wonders  of  creatioj^ which  were 
at  thi9  time  elevating  the  soul  of  Ulrieh  Zwmgle  in  the 
Tockenburg,  were  ap^ahng  also  in  mute  but  powerful  lan- 
guage to  the  heart  of  William  Farel  among  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny.  He  thirsted  for  life,  for  knowledge,  and  for 
light ; — ^he  aspired  to  be  soBaethiug  great ; — ^he  asfced  permis- 
sion to  study. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  his  father,  who  thotfght  that  a 
young  noble  ought  to  know  nothing  beyond  his  rosary  and 
his  sword.  At  this  time  fame  was  trumpeting  the  prowess 
of  ft  young  oountryman  of  William  Farel's,  a  Daiiphinese 
like  himself,  named  Du  Terrail,  but  better  known  as  Bayard, 
who  at  the  battle  of  the  Tar,  on  the  other  side  of  4he 
Alps,  had  just  given  a  signal  display  of  courage*  '^  Such 
sons,"  it  was  observed,  "  are  like  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a 
strong  man.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of 
thera  r*  Accordingly,  FareFs  father  opposed  the  taste  which 
WiHiam  manifested  for  learning.  But  the  young  man  was 
not  to  be  shaken.  God  destined  him  for  nobler  conquests 
than  those  of  Bayard.  He  persevered  in  his  entreaties,  and 
the  old  gentleman  gave  way  at  last.f 

Farel  immediately  applied  to  study  with  surprising  ardour. ' 
The  masters  whom  he  found  in  Dauphiny  were  of  httle  help 

*  The  burning  Bprini;^,  the  cisterns  of  Sassenage,  the  manna  of  Briaa- 
9on,  &.C. 

i-  Cniii  a  parentibus  vix  impetrassem  a5  literas  concessum.  (FareV 
Natali  Galeoto.  1527.  MS.  letters  belonging  to  the  consistory  of  Neiif. 
(AateU  ' 
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to  huDi  and  he  had  to  contend  with  bad  methods  and  the  iit- 
capability  of  his  teachers.*  These  difficulties  excited  mstead 
of  discouraging  him,  and  he  soon  surmounted  these  ob- 
stacles. His  brothers  followed  his  example.  Daniel  after- 
wards entered  on  the  career  of  politics,  and  was  employed  in 
Important  negotiations  concerning  religion.f  Walter  gained 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Count  of  Furstemberg. 

Farel,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  having  learnt  all 
that  could  be  acquired  in  his  province,  turned  his  eyes  elsd- 
where.  The  renown  of  the  university  of  Paris  had  long  filled 
the  christian  world.  He  desired  to  see  "  this  mother  of  all 
learning,  this  true  lamp  of  the  Church  which  never  knew 
eclipse,  tha^ear  and  polished  mirror  of  the  faith,  dimmed 
by  no  clou^and  spotted  by  no  touch."  f  He  obtained  the 
permission  of  his  parents,  and  set  out  for  the  capital  of 
France. 


CHAPTER  IL 

LoQii  XII.  and  the  Assembly  of  Tonrs-^Fnuieis  and  Mwgwet— Lesntd 
Men— Lefevre— His  Courses  at  the  UniTersity— Meetini^  between  Le- 
hwn  and  Farel—Farel's  Hesitation  and  Researches— First  Awakening 
—LefeTre's  Prophecy— Teaches  Justification  by  Faith— Objections- 
Disorder  of  the  CoUeges— Effects  on  Farel— Election— Sanctification 
ofliife. 

One  day  in  the  year  1510,  or  shortly  after,  the  young  Dau* 
phinese  arrived  in  Paris.  The  province  had  made  him  an 
ardent  follower  of  the  papacy ;  the  capital  was  to  make  him 
something  very  different.  In  France  the  Reformation  was 
not  destined  to  go  forth,  as  in  Germany,  from  a  small  city. 
All  the  movements  that  agitate  the  people  proceed  from  the 

*  A  prseceptoribns  prsecipue  in  Latina  lingua  ineptissimis  institntofli 
Farelli  Epist. 

+  Vie  de  Farel.    MS.  at  Geneva. 

t  Uniyersitatem  Parisiensem  matrem  onmium  scientiaram speco 

Ittm  fidei  topsum  et  poljtum Prima  Apellat.  Uniyenit.  an.  UMKJ,  Ba- 

laus,  iy.  p.  805. 
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metropolis.  A  concmrence  of  providential  circnmstances 
made  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  focus 
whence  a**  spark  of  life  might  easily  escape.  The  young 
man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gap,  who  arrived  there 
humble  and  ignorant,  was  to  receive  that  spark  in  his  heart, 
and  many  others  with  him.  \ 

Louis  XIL,  the  father  of  "his  people,  had  just  convoked 
the  representatives  of  the  French  clergy  to  meet  at  Tours  J 
This  prince  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  tunes  of  the  Re- 
formation; so  that  had  this  great  revolution  taken  place 
durmg  his  reign,  the  whole  of  France  might  have  become 
protestant.  The  assembly  of  Tours  had  declared  that  the 
king  possessed  the  right  of  waging  war  on  the  pope,  and  of  en- 
forcing the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  Tb^se  measures 
were  the  object  of  general  conversation  in  the  colleges,  the  city, 
and  the  court ;  and  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  tiie 
mind  of  young  Farel. 

Two  children  were  then  growing  up  in  the  court  of  Louis 
XII.  One  was  a  prince  of  tall  stature,  striking  features, 
who  showed  little  moderation  in  his  character,  and  followed 
blindly  wherever  his  passions  led  him ;  so  that  the  king  was 
in  the  habit  of  laying:  "That  great  boy  will  spoil  all."* 
This  was  Francis  of  AngoulSme,  duke  of  Valois,  and  cOusin 
to  the  king.  Boisy,  his  tutor,  had  taught  hun,  however,  to 
honour  literature. 

By  the  side  of  Francis  was  his  sister  Margaret,  his  senior 
by  two  years,  "  a  princess,"  says  Brantdme,  "  of  great  mind 
and  ability,  both  natural  and  acquired."f  Accordingly, 
Louis  had  spared  no  pains  in  her  education,  and  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom  hastened  to  acknowledge  her  as 
their  patroness. 

Already,  indeed,  a  group  of  illustrious  men  surrounded 
tliese'two  Valois.  William  Budoeus,  a  man  giving  the  run  to 
his  passions,  fond  of  the  chase,  living  only  for  his  hawks,  his 
*horses,  and  his  hounds,  on  a  sudden,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  had  stopped  short,  sold  his  hunting  train,  and  applied 
himself  to  study  with  the  zeal  he  had  formerly  displayed  in 
*  Mezeray,  vol.  It.  127.  t  Brant,  Qames  illnstres,  p.  SSI. 
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•eonring  die  fiddB  and  forests. with  his  dogs  ;*  the  physwiaii 
Cop,  Francis  Yatable,  whose  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was 
admired  bj  the  Jews  themselves ;  James  Tusan,  a  celebrated 
Hellenist ;  and  many  others,  encouraged  by  Stephen  Pon- 
cher,  bishop  of  Paris,  by  Louis  Ruz^,  the  civil  lieutenant, 
and  by  Francis  de  Luynes,  and  already  protected  by  the  two 
young  Valois,  resisted  the  violent  attacks  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
looked  upon  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  the  most 
deadly  heresy.  At  Paris,  as  in  Grermany  and  Switzerland, 
the  restoration  of  sound  doctrine  was  to  be  preceded  by 
the  revival  of  letters.  But  in  France  the  hands  that  thus 
prepared  the  materials  were  not  destined  to  construct  the 
edifice. 

Among  all  the  doctors  who  then  adorned  the  capital,  was 
observed  a  man  of  very  diminutive  stature,  of  mean  appear- 
ance, and  humble  origin,f  whose  intellect,  learning,  and 
powerful  eloquence  had  an  indefinable  attraction  for  all  who 
heard  him.  His  name  was  Lefevre ;  and  he  was  bom  about 
1455  at  Etaples,  a  village  in  Picardy.  He  had  received 
a  rude,  or  as  Theodore  Beza  calls  it,  a  barbarous  education; 
but  his  genius  had  supplied  the  want  of  masters ;  and  his 
piety,  learning,  and  nobility  of  soul,  shone  but  with  so  much 
the  brighter  lustre.  ^He  had  travelled  much,  audit  would 
appear  that  his  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  had  led  him  into 
Asia  and  Africa.}  As  early  as  1493,  Lefevre,  then  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  professor  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
immediately  occupied  a  distinguished  rank,  and,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Erasihus,  was  the  first;§ 

Lefevre  saw  that  he  had  a  task  to  perform.  Although 
attached  to  the  practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  barbarism  then  prevailing  in  the  university  ;|| 

*  His  wife  and  sons  came  to  Greneva  in  1540,  after  his  death. 

f  Homuncoli  anius  neqne  f^enere  insignis.    Bezs9  Icones. 

;{:  In  his  Commentary  on  2  Thessalonians  ii.  will  be  found  a  cnrious  ao- 
oount  of  Mecca  and  its  temple,  furnished  to  him  by  some  trayeller.  • 

§  Fabro,  viro  quo  yix  in  multis  millibus  reperias  vel  integriorem  tel 
homaniorem,  says  Erasmus.    £pp.  p.  174. 

II  Barbarlem  nobilissinue  aoademisB  ....  iaeumbentem  detnidL 
Icones.  ~ 
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he  began  to  toach  the  rarioas  branches  of  philosophy  with  a 
clearness  hitherto  unknown.  He  endeavoored  to  reviye  the 
study  of  languages  and  learned  antiquity.  He  went  farther 
than  this ;  he  perceived  that,  as  regards  a  work  of  regenera- 
.tion,  philosophy  and  learning  are  insufficient  Abandoning, 
therefore,  scholasticism,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  reigned 
supreme  in  the  schools,  he  returned  to  the  Bible,  and  reyiyed 
in  Christen(k»m  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  eyan- 
gelical  leammg.  He  did  not  devote  his  time  to  dry  researches, 
he  went  to  the  heart  of  the  Bible.  His  eloquence,  his  can- 
dour, his  amiability,  captivated  all  hearts.  Serious  and  fer- 
vent in  the  pulpit,  he  indulged  in  a  sweet  familiarity  with 
his  pupils.  "  He  loves  me  exceedingly,"  wrote  Glarean,  one 
of  their  number,  to  his  friend  Zwingle.  '^  Full  of  candour  and 
kindness,  he  often  sings,  prays,  disputes,  and  laughs  at  the 
foUies  of  the  world  with  me."*  Accordingly,  a  great  number 
of' disciples  from  every  country  sat  at  his  feet. 

This  man,  with  all  his  learning,  submitted  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child  to  every  observance  of  the  Church.  He 
passed  as  much  time  in  the  churches  as  in  his  study,  so  that 
a  close  union  seemed  destined  to  unite  the  aged  doctor  of 
Picardy  and  the  young  scholar  of  Dauphiny.  When  two 
natures  so  similar  as  these  meet  together,  though  it  be  within 
the  wide  circuit  of  a  cat)ital,  they  tend  to  draw  near  each 
other.  In  his  pious  pilgrimages,  young  Farel  soon  noticed 
an  aged  man,  and  was  struck  by  his  devotion.  He  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  images,  and  remained  long  on 
his  knees,  praying  with  fervour  and  devoutly  repeating  his 
hours.  "  Never,"  said  Farel,  "  never  had  I  seen  a  chanter  of 
the  mass  sing  it  with  greater  reverence."^  This  man  was 
Lefevre.  William  Farel  immediately  desired  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him;  and  could  not  restrain  his  joy  when 
he  found  himself  kindly  received  by  this  celebrated  man. 
.William  had  gained  his  object  in  coming  to  the  capitaL 
From  that  time  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  converse  with 
the  dQctor  of  Staples,  to  listen  to  him,  to  hear  his  admirable 

*  Supra  modam  me  amat  totos  inteiser  et  candidus,  mecani  oantillal^ 
In^f  disputat,  ridet  mecum.    2w.  £pp.  p.  26. 
t  Ep.  de  Farel  a  tons  seigneurs,  peuples  et  pasteurg. 
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Kwsons,  and  to  kneel  with  him  devoutly  before  the  same 
shrines.  Often  might  the  aged  Lefevre  and  bis  young  dis* 
ciple  be  seen  adorning  an  image  of  the  Virgin  with  flowers ; 
and  alone,  far  from  all  Paris,  far  from  its  scholars  and  its 
doctors,  they  murmured  in  concert  the  fenrent  prayers  they, 
offered  up  to  Mary.* 

FareFs  attachment  to  Lefevre  was  noticed  by  many.  The 
respect  felt  towards  the  old  doctor  was  reflected  on  his 
f oung  disciple.  This  illustrious  friendship  drew  the  Dau* 
phinese  from  his  obscurity.  He  soon  acquired  a  reputation 
for  zeal ;  and  many  devout  rich  persons  in  Paris  intrusted 
him  with  various  sums  of  money  intended  for  the  support  oi 
the  poorer  students.f 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  Lefevre  and  his  disciple  arrived  at 
a  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  It  was  not  the  hope  of  a 
rich  benefice  or  a  propensity  to  a  dissolute  life  which  bound 
Farel  to  the  pope ;  those  vulgar  ties  were  not  made  for 
souls  like  his.  To  him  the  pope  was  the  visible  head  of  the 
Church,  a  sort  of  deity,  by  whose  commandments  souls 
might  be  saved.  Whenever  he  heard  any  one  speaking 
against  this  highly  venerated  pontiff,  he»  would  gnash  his 
teeth  like  a  furious,  wolf,  and  would  have  called  down 
lightning  from  heaven  "  to  overwhelm  the  guilty  wretch 
with  utter  ruin  and  confusion." — ^^  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  in 
the  cross,  in  pilgrimages,  images,  vows,  and  relics.  What 
the  priest  holds  in  his  hands,  puts  into  the  box,  and  there 
shuts  it  up,  eats,  and  gives  others  to  eat,  is  my  only  true 
God,  and  to  me  there  is  no  other,  either  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth."  { — "  Satan,"  says  he  in  another  place,  "  had  so  lodged 
the  pope,  the  papacy,  and  all  that  is  his  in  my  heart,  that 
even  the  pope  had  not  so  much  of  it  in  himself." 

Thus,  the  more  Farel  appeared  to  seek  God,  the  more  his 
piety  decayed  and  superstition  increased  in  his  soul ;  every- 
thing was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  He  has  himself  de- 
scribed this-ijondition  in  energetic  language  :§   "  Alas !  how 

*  Floribas  jubebat  Marianum  idolum,  dum  una  soli  marmuraremiu 
preces  Marianas  ad  idolum,  ornari.    Farel  to  Pellican,  anno  1556. 

t  Geneva  MS.  t  Ep.  de  Farel.    A  tons  fleigncnra,  Ac 

§  Qno  plus  pergere  et  promovere  adnitebar,  eo  amplius  retrocedebam. 
Farellus  Galeoto,  MS.  Letters  at  Neufchatel. 
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I  shudder  at  myself  and  at  my  faults,"  said  he,  "  when  I 
think  upon  it ;  and  how  great  and  wonderful  a  work  of  Grod 
it  is,  that  man  should  ever  have  been  dragged  from  such  an 
abyss  1 " 

From  tins  abyss  he  emerged  only  by  degrees.  He  had  at 
first  studied  the  profane  authors ;  his  piety  finding  no  food 
there,  he  began  to  meditate  on  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  in- 
fatuated as  he  was  before,  these  legends  only  made  him 
still  more  so.*  He  then  attached  himself  to  several  doctors 
of  the  age ;  but  as  he  had  gone  to  them  in  wretchedness,  he 
left  th^m  more  wretched  still.  At  last  he  began  to  study 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  expected  to  learn  from  Aristotle 
how  to  be  a  Christian ;  again  his  hopes  were  disappointed. 
!Qooks,  images,  relics,  Aristotle,  Mary,  and  the  saints — all 
proved  unavailing.  His  ardent  soul  wandered  from  one 
human  wisdom  to  another,  without  finding  the  means  of 
allaying  its  burning  thirst. 

Meantime  the  pope,  allowing  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  called  The  Holy  BibUy  Farel  began 
to  read  them,  as  Luther  had  done  in  the  cloister  at  Erfurth ; 
he  was  amazedf  at  seeing  that  everything  upon  earth  was 
difierent  from  what  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Perhaps  he 
was  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  truth,  but  on  a  sudden  a 
thicker  darkness  plunged  him  into  another  abyss.  "  Satan 
came  suddenly  upon  me,"  said  he,  "  that  he  might  not  lose 
his  prize,  and  dealt  with  me  according  to  his  custom."  J  A 
terrible  struggle  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  word  of 
the  Church  then  took  place  in  his  heart.  If  he  mefr-with 
any  passages  of  Scripture  opposed  to  the  Romish  practices, 
he  cast  down  his  eyes,  blushed,  and  dared  not  believe  what 
he  read.§  "  Alas  I "  said  he,  fearing  to  keep  his  looks  fixed  on 
the  Bible,  ^  I  do  not  well  understand  these  things  ;  I  must 
give  a  very  different  meaning  to  the  Scriptures  from  that 
which  they  seem  to  have.  I  must  keep  to  the  iRterpretation 
of  the  Church,  and  indeed  of  the  pope." 

*  Qua  de  Sanctis  conscripta  offendebam,  Teram  ex  stnlto  inBanum 
fikdebft&t.    FareUas  Galeoto,  MS.  Letters  at  Nenfchatel. 
+  Farel.    A  tous  seigneurs,  &c.  t  IWd. 

i  Oeulos  demittens,  vim  non  credebam.    Farellnf  Nfttftli  GakttOi 
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One  day,  as  he  was  reading  the  Bible,  a  doctor  who  hap- 
pened to  come  in  rebuked  him  sharply.  ^  No  man,"  said 
he,**^  ought  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  before  he  has  learat 
philosophy  and  taken  his  degree  in  arts."  This  was  a  pre- 
paration die  apostles  had  not  required ;'  but  Farel  beliered 
him.  "  I  was,"  says  he,  "  the  most  wretched  of  men,  ehut- 
ting  my  eyes  lest  I  should  see."* 

From  that  time  the  young  Dauphinese  had  a  return  to  his 
Romish  fervour.  The  legends  of  the  saints  inflamed  his 
imagination.  The  greater  the  severity  of  the  monastic  roles, 
the  greater  was  the  attraction  he  felt  towards  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  woods  near  Paris,  some  Garthiisians  inhabited 
a  group  of  gloomy  cells ;  he  visited  them  with  reverence, 
and  shared  in  their  austerities.  ''  I  was  wholly  emj^yed, 
day  and  ni^t,  in  serving  the  devil,"  said  he,  '^  after  the 
fashion  of  that  man  of  sin,  the  pope.  I  had  my  Pantheon 
in  my  heart,  and  such  a  troop  of  mediatc^s,  saviours,  and 
gods,  that  I  might  well  have  passed  for  a  papal  r^ter.** 

The  darkness  could  not  grow  deeper;  the  morning  star 
was  soon  to  arise,  and  it  was  destined  to  appear  at  Le- 
fevre's  voice.  There  were  already  some*  gleams  of  light  in 
the  doctor  of  Etaples ;  an  inward  conviction  told  him  that 
the  Church  could  not  long  remain  in  its  actual  position;  and 
often,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  return  from  saying  mass, 
or  of  rising  fifOm  before  some  image,  the  old  man  would  thm 
towards  his  youthful  disciple,  and  grasping  him  bythe  hand 
would  say  in  a  serious  tone  of  voice:  "  My  dear  William, 
God  will  renew  the  world,  and  you  will  see  it  I"f  Fard  did 
not  thoroughly  understand  these  words.  Yet  Lefevie  ^^  ^^ 
confine  himself  to  this 4n3rsteriQUs  language;  a  great  chaoge 
which  was  then  wrought  in  him,  was  destined  to  produce* 
similar  effect  on  his  disciple. 

The  old  doctor  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  task;  he  w«^ 
carefully  collecting  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  arranging  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  their 

*  Ocnlos  a  luoo  aTertebam.    Farellus  Natali  Galeoto. 

+  A  tous  seigneurs.— See  also  his  letter  to  Pellican.  Ante  annw  pO" 
inimia  quadraginta,  me  manu  apprehensum  ita  alloqaebatur :  **  GttUeliBAi 
0|>6zt4«rb«m  immntari  et  tu  vidsbis  I" 
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I  are  foand  in  the  calendar.  Two  months  had  ahready 
been  printed,  when  one  of  those  beams  of  light  which  come 
from  heaven,  suddenly  iUominated  his  souL  He  could  not 
resist  the  disgust  which  such  puerile  superstitions  must  ever 
^  cause  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  llie  sublimity  of  the 
Word  of  (rod  maife  him  perceive  the  paltry  nature  of  these 
fables.  They  now  appeared  to  him  no  better  than  ^'  brim^ 
stone  fit  to  kindle  the  fire  of  idolatry.''*  He  abandoned  his 
-work,  and  throwing  these  legends  aside,  turned  ardently 
towards  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  moment  when  Lefevre, 
quitting  the  wondrous  tales  of  the  saints,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  Word  of  God,  a  new  era  began  in  France,  and  is  the 
Gommencem^it  of  the  Reformation. 

In  effect,  Lefevre,  weaned  from  the  faUes  of  the  Breviary, 
htgga  to  study  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  the  light  increased 
rapidly  in -his  heart,  and  he  immediately  imparted  to  his  dis-* 
dples  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  we  find  m  his 
comimentaries.f  Strange  doctrines  were  those  for  the  school 
and  for  the  age,  which  were  then  first  heard  in'  Paris,  and 
disseminated  by  the  press  throughout  the  christian  world. 
We  may  easily  understand  that  the  young  disciples  wKb 
listened  to  them  were  aroused,  impressed,  and  changed  by 
Ibem;  and  that  thus,  prior  to  the  year  1512,  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  was  preparing  for  France. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  overthrew  by 
a  single  blow  the  subtleties  of  the  schoohnen  and  the  ob- 
servances ofpopery,  was  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Sorbonne.  ^'  It  is  God  alone,"  said  the  doctor,  and  the 
vaulted  roofis  of  the  university  must  have  been  astonished  as 
they  re-echoed  such  strange  sounds,  '^  it  is  Grod  alone,  who 
by  his  grace,  through  faith,  justifies  unto  everlasting  life.| 

*  A  i<M^  seigneurs,  peuple^  et  pasteura.  ^ 

f  The  first  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  that  of  1512.  A  copy  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Royale  of  Paris.  The  second  edition  is  that  from  whioh  I  quote.  Tho 
learned  Simon  says  (Obseryations  on  the  New  Testament),  that  **  James 
LefeTre  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  skilful  commentators  of 
the  age.**    We  should  giye  him  greater  praise  than  this, 

t  Solos  enim  Deus  est  qui  hano  justitiam  per  fidem  tradit,  qui  sola 
gratia  ad  Titam  justifioat  sBtemam.    Fabri  Comm.  in  £pp.  Paoli,  p.  70. 
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There  is  a  righteousness  of  works,  there  is  a  rigfateou 
of  grace ;  the  one  cometh  "from  man,  the  other  firom  God ; 
one  is  earthly  and  passeth  away,  the  other  is  heavenly  and 
eternal;  one  is  the  shadow  and  the  sign,  the  other  the  light 
and  the  truth;  one  makes  sin  known  to  us  that  we  may^ 
escape  death,  the  other  rereals  grace  that  we  may  obtain 
Ufe."* 

'^  What  thenP  asked  his  hearers,  as  they  listened  to  this 
teachmg,  which  contradicted  that  of  four  centuries;  '^  has 
any  one  man  been  ever  justified  without  works?"  "  OneT 
answered  Lefevre,  "  they  are  innumerable.  How  many 
people  of  disorderly  li^es,  who  have  ardently  prayed  for  the 
grace  of  baptism,  possessing  faith  alone  in  Christ,  and  who, 
if  they  died  the  moment  after,  have  entered  into  the  life  of 
the  blessed  without  wo^ks  T' — ^^  If,  therefore,  we  are  not  jus- 
tified by  works,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  perform  them/*  replied 
some.  The  Paris  doctor  answered,  and  the  other  reformers 
would  not  perhaps  have  altogether  approved  of  this  reply: 
'^  Certainly  not  I  they  are  not  in  vain.  If  I  hold  a  mirror  to 
the  sun,  its  image  is  reflected ;  the  more  I  polish  and  clear 
it;  the  brighter  is  the  reflection ;  but  if  we  allow  it  to  become 
tarnished,  the  splendour  of  the  sun  is  dimmed.  It  is  the 
same  with  justification  in  those  who  lead  an  impure  life." 
In  this  passage,  Lefevre,  like  Augustine  in  many,  does  not 
perhaps  make  a  sufficient  distinction  between  sanctification 
and  justification.  The  doctor  of  Etaples  reminds  us  strongly 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hippona.  Those  who  lead  an  unholy  life 
have  never  received  justification,  and  therefore  cannot  lose  it 
But  Lefevre  may  have  intended  to  say  that  the  Christian^ 
when  he  has  fallen  into  any  sin,  loses  the  assurance  of  sal- 
v^ition,  and  not  salvation  itself.  If  so,  there  is  no  objection 
to  'be  m^de  against  his  doctrine. 

Thus  a  new  life  and  a  new  teaching  had  penetrated  into 

the  university  of  Paris.     Tlie  doctrine  of  faith,  formerly 

preached  in  Gaul  by  Pothinus  and  Irenseus,  was  heard  theic 

again.    From  this  time  there  were  two  parties,  two  people 

in  this  great  school  ^f  Christendom.    Lefevre's  lessons  and 

*  Ilia  ambratile  Testi^inm  atque  signsxn,  hsec  lux  et  veritaa  eit  SUoi 
CoDim.  in  Epp.  Pauli,  p.  7U. 
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the  seal  of  his  disciples  formed  the  most  striking  oontnst 
to  the  seholastic  teaching  of  the  majiurity  of  the  doetorSi 
and  the  irregnlar  and  friyolous  lives  of  most  of  the  students. 
In  the  coU^es,  they  were  far  more  busily  engaged  in  learn- 
ing thdr  parts  in  comedies,  in  masquerading,  and  in  mounte* 
bank  farces,  than  in  studying  the  oracles  of  God.  In  these 
plays  the  honour  of  the  great,  of  the  princes,  of  the  king 
himself,  was  frequently  attacked.  The  parliament  in«- 
terfered  about  this  period;  and  summoning  the  principals 
of  several  colleges  before  them,  forbade  those  indulgent 
masters  to  permit  such  dramas  to  be  represented  in  their 
houses.*    . 

But  a  more  powerful  diversion  than  the  decrees  of  par- 
liament suddenly  came  to  correct  these  disorders.  Jesus  Christ 
was  preached.  Great  was  the  uproar  on  the  benches  of  the 
university,  and  the  students  began  to  occupy  themselves 
almost  as  much  with  the  evangelical  doctrines  as  witli  the 
quibbles  of  the  school  or  with  comedies.  Many  of  those  whose 
lives  were  the  least  irreproachable,  adhered  however  to  the 
doctrine  of  works ;  and  feeling  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  con- 
»  demned  their  way  of  living,  they  pretended  that  St.  James  was 
opposed  to  St.  PauL  Lefevre,  resolving  to  defend  the  treasure 
he  had  discovered,  showed  the  agreement  of  these  two  apostles : ' 
^  Does  not  St  James  in  his  first  chapter  declare  that  every 
^ood  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  above  ?    Now,  who 

will  deny  that  justification  is  the  good  and  perfect  gift? 

If  we  see  a  man  moving,  the  respiration  that  we  perceive  is 
Co  us  a  sign  of  life.  -Thus  works  are  necessary,  but  only  as 
sigos  of  a  living  faith,  which  is  accompanied  by  justification.-^ 

Do  eye-salves  or  lotions  give  light  to  the  eye? No!  it  is 

the  influence  of  the  sun.  Well,  tlien,  these  lotions  and  these 
eye-salves  are  our  works.  The-ray  that  the  sun  darts  from 
above  is  justification  itself."  | 

Farel  listened  earnestly  to  this  teaching.    These  words  of 
salvation  by  grace  had  immediately  an  indescribable  charm 

•  Crevier,  Hist,  de  rUniversite,  v.  95. 

f  Opera  signa.  yvrm  fidei,  quaxn  jastificatio  aeqnitar.    Fabri  Comm.  in 
Epp^^Pteoli,  p.  73. 
X  Sed  radios  desuper  a  sole  nbratns,  justificatio  est.    lUd  -^ 
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ton  laoL  Every  obijectioii  fell:  eviery  straggle  eeasecL  fito 
sooiMr  had  Lefevre  put  forward  this  doctrine  than  Farel  em* 
braeed  it  with  ail  the  ardour  of  his  soul.  He  had  undergone 
labour  and  conflicts  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  could  not 
save  himself  Accordingly,  inunediatdiy  he  saw  in  the  Word 
that  Grod  saTCS  freely,  he  believed.  ^^  Lefevre,"  said  he, 
'^  extricated  me  from  Uie  false  opinion  of  human  merits,  and 
taught  me  that  everything  came  from  grace :  which  I  believed 
as  soon  as  it  was  spoken.''*  Thus  by  a  conv^^n  as 
prompt  and  decisive  as  that  of  St.  Paul  was  Farel  led  to  the 
fruth, — ^that  Farel  who  (as  Theodore  Besa  says),  undismayed- 
by  difficulties,  threats,  abuse,  or  blows,  won  over  to  Jesus 
Christ  Montbidiiard,  Neuichatel,  Lausanne,  Aigle,  and  finally 
Ghmeva.f 

Meanwhile  Lefevre,  continuing  his  lessons,  and  delighting, 
as  Lather  did,  in  employing  contrasts  and  paradoxes  con* 
taining  weighty  truths,  extolled  the  greatness  of  the  mysteries 
of  redemption :  '*  InefEstble  exchange,"  exclaimed,,he,  '^  the 
innocent  One  is  condemned  and  the  criminal  acquitted ;  the 
Blessing  is  cursed,  and  he  who  -was  cursed  is  blessed;  the 
Life  dies,  and  the  dead  live ;  the  Glory  is  covered  with  shame^ 
and  He  who  was  put  to  shame  is  covered  with  glory."^  The 
pious  doctor,  going  stil^  deeper,  acknowledged  that  all  sal- 
vation proceeds  from  the  sovereignty  of  God*s  love.  *^  Those 
who  are  saved,"  said  he,  "  are  saved  by  election,  by  grace, 
by  the  will  of  God,  not  by  their  own.  Our  own  election, 
i/dll,  and  works,  are  of  no  avail :  the«lection  of  God  alone  is 
profitable.  When  we  are  converted,  it  is  liot  our  conversion 
that  makes  us  the  elect  of  Grod,  but  the  grace,  will,  and 
election  of  God  which  convert  us."§ 

But  Lefevre  did  not  con^no  himself  to  doctrines  alone :  if 
he  gave  to  God  the  glory,  he  required  obedience  from  man, 
and  urged  the  obUgations  which  proceed  from  the  great- 
privileges  of  the  Christian.    '^  If  thou  art  a  member  of  Christ's 

♦  Faiel.    A  tous  seigneurs. 

"t*  Nullis  difficultatibus  fractus,  nuUis  minis,  conTitiis,  verberilms  deni- 
que  inflictis  territus.    Bezao  Icones. 

I  O  ineffabile  comnMMrdum  !  ....  Fabri  Comm.  145,  veyso. 

§  Inefficax  est  ad  hoc  ipsum  nostra  voluntas,  nostra  eleotio  :  081  aatfOD- 
3loctio  efficihcisiicia  et  poteBttssina  est;  wS^o.    I  hid.  p«  Uft,  verau. 
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ditirdi,  thou  art  also  a  member  of  his  body,"  said  he;  "biwI 
if  thou  art  a  member  of  Christ's  body,  thou  art  full  of  (he 
Divinity;  for  in  him  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.  Ohi  if  men  could  but  understand  this  privilege, 
how  chastely,  purely,  and  holily  would  they  live,  and  they 
would  look  upon  all  the  glory  of  this  world  as  disgrace,  in 
comparison  with  that  inner  glory  which  is  hidden  from  tlie 
eyes  of  the  flesh.'** 

Lefcvre  perceived  that  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Word 
i»  a  lofty  station;  and  he  exercised  it  with  unshaken 
fidelity.  The  corruption  of  the  times,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  clergy,  excited  his  indignation,  and  became  the  subject 
of  severe  rebuke.  "  How  scandalous  it  is,"  said  he,  "  to  see  a 
bishop  asking  persons  to  drink  with  him,  gambling,  rattling 
the  dice,  spending  his  time  with  hawks  and  dogs,  and  in 
hunting,  hallooing  after  rooks  an^  deer,  and  frequenting 

houses  of  111-fameIf 0  men  deserving  a  sevarer  punish^- 

Dient  thaa  Sardanapalus  himself!" 


CHAPTER  m.    ' 

Favel  aad  the  Sainta— The  University— FareFa  ConTenion— F«rel  and 
Luther— Other  Disciples— Date  of  the  Reform  in  France— Spontaneoua 
Rise  of  the  different  Reforms— Which  was  the  first  1— Lefevre's  Place< 

Th0»  taught  Lefevre.  Farcl  listened,  trembling  with  emo- 
tion ;  he  received  all,  and  rushed  suddenly  into'the  new  path 
that  was  opening  before  him.  There  was,  however,  one 
point  of  his  ancient  faith  which  he  could  not  as  yet  entirely 
irww)unce;  this  was  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  best 
s]iirits  xrften  have  these  relics  of  darkness,  which  they  cling 
to  after  their  Illumination.  Farel  was  astonished  as  he 
hemd  the  illustrious  doctor  declare  that  Christ  alone  should 

•  Si  de  cofpore  Christi,  dirinitate  rcpletne  es.  Fabri  Comm.  p.  176,  verso, 
f  Et  virguncuhis  gremio  tcnentom,  cnm  suariia  scrraones  miscentem. 
Ibid.  p.  208. 
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ha  ioToked.  ''  Religion  has  but  one  fonndationy"  said  Le- 
fevre,  **  one  object,  one  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  for  ever- 
more: alone  hath  He  trodden  the  wine-press.  Let  us  not 
then  call  oarselyes  after  St  Paul,  or  ApoUos^or  St  Peter. 
The  cross  of  Christ  alone  openeth  the  gates  of  heaven,  and 
shutteth  the  gates  of  hell'*  When  he  heard  these  words,  a 
fierce  conflict  took  place  in  FareFs  soul  On  the  one  hand, 
he  beheld  the  multitude  of  saints  with  the  Church ;  on  the 
other,  Jesus  Christ  alone  with  his  master.  Now  he  inclined  to 
one  side,  now  to  another;  it  was  his  last  error  and  his  last 
battle.  He  hesitated,  he  still  clung  to  those  venerable  meo 
and  women  at  whose  feet  Rome  falls  in  adoration.  At  length 
the  decisive  blow  was  strudc  from  above.  The  scales  fell  from 
his  eyes.  Jesus  alone  appeared  deserving  of  his  worship. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  popery  was  utterly  overthrown";  I  began 
to  detest  it  as  devilish,  and  the  holy  Word  of  God  had  the 
chief  place  in  my  heart,"*  ^ 

Public  events  accelerated  the  course  of  Farel  and  his 
friends.  Thomas  de  Vio,  who  afterwards  contended  with 
Luther  at  Augsburg  and  at  Leipsic,  having  advanced  in  one 
of  his  works  that  the  pope  was  the  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Church,  Louis  XIL  laid  the  book  before  the  university  in 
the  month  of  February  1512.  James  AUmain,  one  of  the 
youngest  doctors,  a  man  of  profound  genius  and  indefati- 
gable application,  fcad  before  the  faculty  of  theology  a  refu- 
tation of  the  cardinal's  assertions,  which  was  received  with 
the  greatest  applause.f 

What  impression  must  not  such  discourses  have  produced 
on  the  minds  of  Lefevre's  young  disciples  I  Could  they  hesi- 
tate when  the  university  seemed  impatient  under  th^  papal 
yoke  ?  If  the  main  body  itself  was  in  motion,  ought  not  they 
to  rush  forward  as  skirmishers  and  clear  the  way?  "  It  was 
necessary,"  said  Farel,  "  that  popery  should  have  fallen 
little  by  little  from  my  heart ;  for  it  diid  not  tumble  down  at 
the  first  shock.":):  He  contemplated  the  abyss  of  supersti- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  plunged.   Standing  on  the  brink) 

*  Farel.    A  tons  seigneurs. 

t  Cr^vier,  Hist,  de  I'UniTeraite  de  Pari8»v.6L 

t  Farel/  A  tons  seigneurs. 
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he  once  more  surveyed  its  depth  with  an  anxious  eye,  aad 
shrank  back  with  sr  feeling  of  terror.  '^  Oh  I  what  horror 
do  I  feel  at  myself  and  my  sins,  when  I  think  of  these 
things  P  exclaimed  he*  "  0  Lord,"  he  continued^  **  would 
that  my  soul  had  served  thee  with  a  living  faith,  as  thy 
obedient  servants  have  done ;  would  that  it  had  prayed  to  and 
honoured  4:hee  as  much  as  I  have  given  my  heart  to4he  mass 
and  to  serve  that  enchanted  wafer,  giving  it  all  honourl"  In 
such  terms  did  the  youthful  Dauphinese  deplore^  his  past  life, 
and  repeat  in  tears,  as  St.  Augustine  had  done  before :  '^  1 
have  Imown  Thee  too  late;  too  late  have  I  loved  Thee !" 

Farel  had  found  Jesus  Christ;  and  having  reached  the 
port,  he  was  delighted  to  find  repose  after  such  terrible  storms.-{- 
"f  Now,"  said  he,  "  every  thing  appears  to  me  under  a  fresh 
aspect4  Scripture  is  cleared  up ;  prophecy  is  opened ;  the 
apostles  shed  a  strong  light  upon  my  souL§  A  voice,  till 
now  unknown,  the  voice  of  Christ,  my  Shepherd,  my  Master, 
my  Teacher,  speaks  to  me  with  power."||  He  was  so  ehanged 
that,  "  instead  of  the  murderous  heart  of  a  ravening  wolf,  he'' 
came  back,"  he  telli^  us,  ^  quietly,  like  a  meek  and  harmless 
lamb,  having  his  heart  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  pope,  and 
given  to  Jesus  Christ."^ 

Having  escaped  from  so  great  an  evil^  he  turned  towards 
the  Bible,**  and  began  to  study  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  much 
eamestness.ff  He  read  the  Scriptures  constantly^  with  ever 
increasing  sdOfection,  and  God  enlightened  him  from  day  to 
day.  He  still  continued  to  attend  the  churches  of  the  esta- 
blished worship;  but  what  found  he  there?  loud  voices,  in- 
terminable chantings,  and  words  spoken  without  understand- 
ing.JJ    Accordingly,  when  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  i 

*  Farel.    A  tous  seigneurs. 

+  Animus  per  varia  jak^tatos,  yerdm  nactas  portum,  soli  hesit.  Farel 
Galeoto. 

i  Jam  rerum  nova  fades.    Ibid. 

§  Kotior  scriptura,  apertiores  prophet®,  Incidiores  apostoli.    Ibid. 

II  Agnita  pastoris,  magistri,  et  prttceptoris  Christi  vox.    Ibid. 

^  Farel.    A. tons  seigneurs. 
'   **  Lego  sacra  ut  causam  inreniam.    Farel  Galeoto. 

ft  Life  of  Farel,  Geneva  and  Choupard  MSS. 

it  Clainores  multl,  cantiones  innumerse.  Farel  Galeoto,  Ncnfehate] 
MS.  '^ 


Ihat  WW  pMong  Msr  an  image  or  in  altar,  lie  imidd  exdaifliy 
'^TlMa  akmearlGodl  thoa  al<me  art  wiael  tfaon  alone  art 
good  I*  Nodiing  most  be  taken  away  from  thy  hdy  law, 
and  nothing  added.  For  thou  alone  art  the  Lmd,  and  thon 
alone  wilt  and  most  eommand." 

Thus  fell  in  his  eyes  all  men  and  all  teachers  from  the 
height  to  iHiidi  his  imagination  had  raiaed  them,  and  he 
now  saw  nothing  in  the  worid  but  God  and  hie  Word.  The 
other  doctors  of  Paris,  by  their  perseentions  of  LdTevre,  had 
already  iallen  in  his  esteem;  but  erelong  Lefeyie  himseU^ 
his  beloved  guide,  was  no  more  than  a  man  like  himsdt 
He  loTed  and  Tenerated  him  still ;  but  God  abne  became  his 
master. 

Of  all  the  refonners,  Farel  and  Luther  are  perhaps  those 
whose  early  spiritual  developments  are  best  known  to  us,  and 
who  had  to  pass  through  the  greatest  struggles.  Quick  and 
ardent,  men  of  conflict  and  strife,  they  und^went  the  severest 
trials  before  attaining  peace.  Farel  is  the  pionSer  of  the  Re- 
formation in  France  and  Switzerland;  be  rushes  into  the 
wood,  and  hews  down  the  aged  giants  of  the  forest  with  his 
axe.  Calvin  came  after,  like  Melancthon,  from  whom  he 
dlflers  indeed  in  character,  but  whom  he  resembles  in  his 
part  as  theologian  and  organizer.  These  two  men,  who 
have  something  in  common  with  the  legisiatoi)i  of  antiquity, . 
^the  one  in  its  graceful,  the  other  in  its  sevore  style,— built 
up,  settled,  and  gave  laws  to  the  territory  conquered  by  the 
first  two  reformers.  If,  however,  Luther  and  Farel  approxi- 
mate in  some  of  their  features,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  latter  resembles-  the  Baxon  reformer  in  one  aspect  only. 
Besides  his  superior  genius,  Luther  had,  in  all  that  concerned 
the  Church,  a  moderation  and  wisdom,  an  acquaintance  vrith 
the  past,  a  comprehensive  judgm^t,  and  evenan  orgaaiaing 
faculty,  that  did  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  the  Dau- 
phinese  reformer. 

Farel  was  not  the  only  young  Frenchman  into  whose 

mind  the  new  light  then  beamed.    The  doctrines  that  fell 

from  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  doctor  of  Staples  fermented 

among  the  crowd  who  listened  to  his  lectures,  and  in  his 

•  Vdre  tn  solos  Deas.    F«rel  Galeoto,  Neufehatel  MS. 
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school  were  trained  the  daring  soldiers  ^o,  in  the  hour  of 
battle,  were  to^contend  even  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
They  listened,  compared,  discussed,  and  keenly  argued  on 
both  sides.  It  is  probable  that  among  the  smaJl  number  of 
scholars  who  defended  the  truth  was  young  Peter  Robert 
Olivetan,  bom  at  Noyon  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, who  afterwards  translated  the  Bible  into  French  from 
Lefevre's  version,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
draw  the  attention  of  a  youth  of  his  family,  also  a  native  of 
Koyon,  to  the  Gospel,  and  who  became  the  most  illustrious 
chief  of  the  lieformation.* 

Thus  in  1512,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  world,  and  was  going  to  Rome  on  some 
trifling  monkish  business, — at  an  epoch  when  Zwingle  had 
not  yet  begun  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to  sacred  learning, 
and  was  crossing  the  Alps  with  the  confederates  to  fight  for 
the  pope, — Paris  and  France  were  listening  to  the  teaching  ol 
those  vital  truths  from  which  the  Reformation  was  ordained 
to  issue;  and  sOuls  prepared  to  disseminate  them  were 
drinking  them  in  with  holy  thirst.  Hence  Theodore  Beza, 
speaking  of  Lefevre,  hails  him  as  the  man  '^who  boldly 
began  the  revival  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ;**+ 
and  remarks  that,  *'  as  in  ancient  times  the  school  of  Iso^ 
crates  sent  forth  the  best  orators,  so  firom  the  lecture-room 
of  the  doctor  of  Staples  issued  many  of  the  best  men  of  the 
age  and  of  the  Church.^'t 

The  Reformation  was  not,  therefore,  in  France  a  foreign 
importation.  It  was  born  on  French  soil;  it  germinated 
in  Paris ;  it  put  forth  its  first  shoots  in  the  university  itself, 
that  secQjid  authority  in  Romish  Christendom.  God  planted 
the  seeds  of  this  work  in  the  simple  hearts  of  a  Picard  and 
a  Dauphinese,  before  they  had  begun  to  bud  forth  in  any 
other  country  upon  earth.  The  Swiss  Reformation,  as  we 
liave  seen,§  was  independent  of  the  German  Reformation ; 

*  Biogr.  Unir.,  art.  Oliveian,  Hist,  da  CalYinisme  by  MaimboarK>  p.  53. 
t  Et  purioris  reli^onis  i&staiirationem  fortiter  aggressus.  Beza  loo&fis, 
t  Slo  ex  Stapulensifl  auditorio  praBstantissimi  viri  plnrimi  prodierint. 

§  See  Vol.  II.  p.  281. 
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and  in  ite  ton  the  Relbniiati<m  in  France  was  independent  rf 
ihat  -of  Switzerland  and  of  (Germany.  The  work  eoouneiioed 
at  the  same  time  in  difierent  conntriesy  withont  any  €<»&- 
munication  one  with  the  other;  as  in  a  battle  all  the  diyisions 
begin  to  move  at  tiie  same  moment,  althongh  one  has  not 
told  the  other  to  march,  but  because  one  and  the  same  eom- 
maud,  issuing  from  a  higher  power,  has  been  heard  by  alL 
The  time  had  come,  the  nations  were  prepared,  and  God  was 
ererywhere  beginning  the  rerival  of  his  Church  at  the  eame 
time.  Such  facts  demonstrate  that  the  great  rerolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  a  work  of  God. 

Tf  we  look  only  to  dates,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
iti.iucr  to  Switzerland  nor  to  Germany  belongs  the  honour  of 
ivrng  begun  this  work,  although,  hitherto,  these  twocoontries 
(tone  haye  contended  for  it.  This  honour  belongs  to  France. 
rhis  is  a  truth,  a  fauii  that  we  are  anxious  to  establish,  be- 
cause until  now  it  may  possibly  iiave  been  overlooked. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  influence  that  Leferre  exercised 
directly  or  indirectly  on  many  indiyiduals,  and  in  particular  on 
Calrin  himself,  as  we  conjecture,  let  us  reflect  on  that  which 
he  had  on  one  only  of  his  disciple8,-M)n  Farel,  and  on  the 
energetic  activity  which  this  servant  of  God  manifested  ever 
afterwards.  Can  we,  after  that,  resist  the  conviction,  that 
if  Zwingle  and  Luther  had  never  appeared,  there  would  still 
have  been  a  reforming  movement  in  France  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible, no  doubt,  to  calculate  what  might  have  been  its 
extent;  we  must  even  acknowledge  that  the  report  of  what 
was  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Jura  afterwards  animated  and  accelerated  the  progress*  of  the 
French  reformers.  But  they  were  the  first  awakened  by  the 
trumpet  that  sounded  from  heaven  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
and  they  were  the  first  on  foot  and  under  arms  upon  the  field 
of  battle. 

Nevertheless  Luther  is  the  great  workman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  the  first  reformer^  Lefevre 
is  not  so  complete  as  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Luther.  He  is  of 
Wittemberg  and  Geneva,  but  there  is  still  a  tinge  of  the 
Sorbonne;  he  is  the' first  catholic  in  the  reform  movement, 
and  the  last  of  the  reformers  in  the  catholic  niovement.    He 
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is  to  the  end  a  sort  of  go-between,  a  mediator  not  ahogetlier 
free  from  mystery,  destined  to  remind  as  of  the  eonnexion 
between  the  old  things  and  the  new,  which  seemed  for  ever 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulf.  Though  rejected  and  per- 
secuted by  Rome,  he  still  cUngs  to  Rome  by  a  slender  thread 
which  he  has  no  desire  to  break.  Lefevre  of  Staples  has  a 
station  apart  in  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century :  ho 
is  the  link  connecting  the  ancient  times  with  the  modem, 
and  the  man  in  whom  the  transition  is  made  from  the  theo* 
logy  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  theology  of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cliaraeter  of  Francis  I.— Commencement  of  Modem  Thoes—Liberty 
and  Obedience— Margaret  of  Yalois— The  Coort— Brigonnet,  Count  of 
Montbmn—Lefeyre  commends  him  to  the  Bible— Francis  I.  and  "his 
Children  "—The  Gospel  brought  to  Margaret— Conrersion-- Adoration 
—Margaret's  Character. 

Thus  the  whole  university  was  in  a  state  of  restlessness. 
But  the  Reformation  in  France  was  not  to  be  a  work  of  the' 
learned  only.  It  was  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  world,  and  even  in  the  court  of  the  sovereign. 

The  youthful  Francis  I.  of  Angouli^me  had  succeeded 
his  father-in-law  and  cousin  Louis  XII.  His  beauty  and 
address,  his  courage  and  love  of  pleasure,  made  him  the 
first  knight  of  his  time.  He  aspired,  however,  at  being 
something  more ;  he  desired  to  be  a  great  and  even  a  good 
king,  provided  everything  would  bend  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  Valour,  a  taste  for  letters,  and  a  love  of  gallantry, 
are  three  terms  that  will  express  the  character  of  Francis  and 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  Two  other  illustrious  kings,  Henry 
IV.  and  especially  Louis  XIV.,  presented  the  same  features 
in  after-years.  But  these  princes  wanted  what  the  Gospel 
communicates;  and  although  there  had  always  existed  in 
the  nation  elements  of  holiness  and  christian  elevation, 

16* 
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usf  tiiaC  these  three  great  monarchs  of  modem 
France  ha^e  in  some  measure  stamped  npon  their  subjects 
the  impress  of  their  ovni  peculiarities,  or  rather  that  they 
themselves  were  the  faitliful  images  of  the  character  of  their 
lioople.  If  the  Gospel  had  entered  France  with  t!ie  most 
ilhi<(trious  of  the  Valois  family,  it  would  have  brought  the 
iicttion  what  it  does  not  possess, — a  spiritual  tendency,  a 
christian  holiness,  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  would 
thus  have  perfected  it  in  what  constitutes  the  real  strength 
aod  greatness  of  a  people. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Francis  L  that  France  and  Europe 
passed  from  the  middle  ages  to  modem  times.  The  new 
world,  which  was  then  in  the  bud,  grew  up  and  entered 
into  possession.  Two  classes  of  men  imposed  their  influ- 
ence on  the  new  state  of  society.  On  the  one  hand  were 
the  men  of  faith,  men  also  of  wisdom  and  holiness ;  and 
l)y  tlieir  side  were  the  courtly  writers,  friends  of  the  world 
and  of  vice,  who  by  the  freedom  of  their  principles  contri- 
buted as  much  to  the  depravation  of  morals  as  the  ioimer  to 
their  reformation. 

If  Europe  in  the  days  of  Francis  I.  had  not  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  reformers,  and  had  been  handed  over  by  the  severe 
judgment  of  Providence  to  the  unbelieving  innovators,  her 
fate  and  that  of  Christianity  would  have  been  decided.  The 
danger  was  great.  For  some  time  these  tw/)  classes  of  com- 
batants, the  antagonists  of  the  pope  and  the  opponents  of 
the  Gospel,  were  mixed  up  togcthej:;  and  as  they  both 
claimed  liberty,  they  appeared  to  employ  the  same  arms 
against  the  same  enemies.  .An  unpractised  eye  could  not 
distinguish  between  them  amid  the  dust>and  clouds  of  the 
battle-field.  If  the  former  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  latter,  all  would  have  been  lost.  The 
enemies  of  the  hierarchy  were  passing  rapidly  to  tlie  ex- 
ti-cmes  of  impiety,  and  pusning  christian  society  into  a 
frightful  abyss ;  the  papacy  itself  was  helping  towards  this 
terrible  catastrophe,  and  accelerating  by  its  ambition  and  its 
disorders  the  destruction  of  the  remnants  of  truth  and  life 
still  surviving  in  the  Church.  But  God  raised  up  the  Re- 
formation, and  Cliristianity  was  saved.    The  reformers  who 
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had  sfaouted  liberty,  soon  called  for  obedienee.  The  very 
men  who  had  cast  dovrn  the  throne  whence  the  Roman 
pontiff  issued  his  oracles,  fell  prostrate  before  the  Word  oi 
God.  Then  a  clear  and  definite  separation  took  place ;  nay 
more,  the  two  bodies  en<^agcd  in  war  against  each  other. 
The  one  party  had  desired  liberty  only  for  themselves,  the 
others  had  claimed  it  for  the  Word  of  God.  The  Reforma*  ^ 
tion  became  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  that  incredulity 
towards  which  Rome  is  often  so  lenient.  After  restoring 
liberty  to  the  Church,  the  reformers  restored  religion  to  the 
world.    Of  these  two  gifts,  the  latter  was  the  most  needed. 

l^e  friends  of  infidelity  h<^ped,  for  a  while,  to  reckmi 
among  their  number  Margaret  of  Valois,  duchess  of  Alen9<Mi, 
whom  Francis  tenderly  loved,  and  always  called  ^  sa  mig^ 
nonne^  his  darling,  as  we  learn- from  Brantdme.*  The  same 
tastes,  the  same  acquirements,  distinguished  both  broker 
and  sister.  Possessing,  like '  Francis,  a  handsome  person, 
Margaret  combined  with  those  eminent  qualities^  that  make 
great  characters  those  gentler  virtues  that  win  the  affec- 
tions. In  the  world,  in  the  gay  entertainments  at  the  court 
of  the  king  and  of  the  emperor,  she  slionc  like  a  queen,  charm- 
ing, surprising,  and  captivating  all  hearts.  Passionately 
fond  of  letters,  and  endowed  with  a  rare  genius,  she  would 
retire  to  her  closet,  and  there  indulge  in  the  sweet  pleasures 
of  thought,  study,  and  leaniing.  But  her  ruling  passion 
was  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil.  When  ambassadors  had 
been  received  by  the  king,  they  went  and  paid  their  respects 
to  Margaret.  "  They  were  mightily  enchanted  with  her,"  says 
BrantOme,  "  and  made  a  glowing  report  of  her  to  their  own 
countrymen."  NAnd  the  king  would  often  refer  matters  of 
importance  to  her,  "  leaving  them  solely  to  her  decision."-}- 

This  celebrated  princess  was  distinguished  for  the  strict- 
ness of  her  morals ;  but  while  many  confine  this  strictness  to 
their  lips,  and  are  lax  in  their  behaviour,  Margaret  did  the 
contrary.  Irreproachable  in  conduct,  she  was  not  altogether 
free  from  censure  in  her  writings.  Instead  of  being  surprised 
at  this,  we  might  rather  wonder  that  a  woman  so  dissoluto 

•  Vie  des  Pames  mustres,  p.  838.    La  Haye,  1740 
t  Ibid.  p.  887. 


at  Louisa  of  Sayoj  should  have  a  daughter  so  pme  as  Mar* 
garat  While  yisitrng^  different  parts  of  the  country  with  the 
eonrty  she  amused  herself  with  describing  the  manners  of  the 
time,  and  particularly  the  disorders  of  the  priests  and  monks. 
^  1  have  heard  her,**  says  Brant6me,  ^  thus  narrating  tales 
to  my  grandmother,  who  always  accompanied  her  in  her 
litter,  as  hidy-in-waiting,  and  who  had  charge  of  her 
inkhom.''^ 

This  Margaret,  so  beautiful,  so  foil  of  wit,  and  living  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  corrupted  court,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  religious  morement  then  beginning 
in  France.  But  how  could  the  Duchess  of  Alen^n  be 
leached  by  the  Reformation  in  the  midst  of  so  profane  a 
court,  and  of  the  licentious  tales  by  which  it  was  amused  ? 
Her  elerated  soul  felt  wants  that  the  Gospel  alone  could 
satisfy;  grace  works  eyetywhere;  and  Christianity,  which 
even  before  an  apostle  had  appeared  m  Rome  already  counted 
followers  in  the  house  of  Narcissus  and  in  the  court  of  Nero^f 
penetrated  rapidly,  at  the  period  of  its  renovation,  into  the  court 
of  Francis  I.  High-^red  dames  and  noble  lords  addressed 
,  the  princess  in  the  knguage  of  faith ;  and  that  sun,  then 
rising  upon  France,  shed  its  earliest  beams  upon  an  illustri- 
ous head,  by  which  they  were  immediately  reflected  on  the 
Duchess  of  Alen^on. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  at  the  court  was 
William  of  Montbrun,  son  of  Cardinal  Bri^onnet  of  St  Malo, 
who  had  entered  the  church  after  the  decease  of  his  wife. 
Count  William,  who  was  fond  of  study,  took  holy  orders, 
and  became  successively  bishop  of  Lod^ve  and  of  Meaux. 
Being^  twice  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
unseduced  by  the  flattery  and  pomps  of  Leo  X. 

At  the  period  of  his  return  to  France,  the  sap  was  every- 
where beginning  to  move.  Farel,  then  master  of  arts,  was 
lecturing  in  the  celebrated  college  of  the  Cardinal  Lemoine, 
one  of  the  four  principal  colleges  of  the  theological  iiaculty  in 
Paris,  equal  in  rank  to  the  Sorbonne.  Two  fellow-countrymen 
of  Lefevre,  Amaud  and  Gerard  Roussel,  with  several  others, 

*  Vie  dea  Dames  Uluatras,  p.  346. 
•f  Romans  xvi.  1 1  ;  Philip,  it.  32. 
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mereased  the  circle  of  liberal  and  generous  mindg.  Bri^n- 
net,  fresh  from  the  gay  entertainments  and  festiyities  of 
Rome,  was  astonished  at  what  had  taken  place  in  Paris  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Thirsting  for  the  tmth,  he  renewed  his 
ancient  relations  with  Lefevre,  and  passed  many  precious 
hours  with  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  f^arel,  the  two 
Koussels  and  their  friends  *  This  illustrious  but  humble- 
minded  prelate  was  willing  to  be  instructed  by  the  lowliest 
CbristianSy  but  particularly  by  the  Lord  himsek  ''  I  am  in 
darkness/'  said  he,  "  awaiting  the  grace  of  the  Divine  bene- 
volence, from  which  I  am  exiled  by  my  demerits."  His  mind 
was  dazzled,  as  it  were,  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  GrospeL  His 
eyelids  drooped  before  its  unequalled  brightness.  ^'  The 
«iyes  of  all  men,"  added  he,  *'  are  insufficient  to  receive  the 
whole  light  of  this  great  luminary."  f 

Lefevre  had  recommended  the  bishop  to  the  Bible ;  he  had 
pointed  to  it  as  the  clue  which  ever  leads  men  back  to  the 
primitive  truth  of  Christianity, — to  what  it  was  when  schools, 
sects,  ordinances,  and  traditions  were  unknown,  and  as  the 
powerful  medium  by  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
renovated.  Bri^onnet  read  the  Bible.  "  Such  is  the  sweet- 
ness of  this  Divine  food,"  said  he,  "  that  it  makes  the  mind 
insatiabre ;  the  more  we  taste  of  it^  the  more  we  long  for  it."  J 
The  simple  and  mighty  truth  of  salvation  charmed  him  :  he 
found  Christ, — ^he  found  God  himself.  "  What  vessel,"  said 
he,  "  is  able  to  receive  the  exceeding  fulness  of  this  inex- 
haustible sweetness  ?  But  the  dwelling  extends  according 
to  our  desire  to  entertain  the  good  guest.  Faith  is  the 
quartermaster  who  alone  can  find  room  for  Mm,  or,  more 
truly,  who  makes  tis  dwell  in  him."  But  at  the  same  time 
the  good  bishop,  afflicted  at  seeing  this  doctrine  of  life,  which 
the  Reformation  restored  to  the  world,  held  in  so  little 
estimation  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  among  the  people, 

*  Uistoire  de  la  Revocat.  de  Tedit.  de  Nantes,  i.  7.  Maimbourg,  Hist. 
da  CalT.  p  12. 

t  This  passage  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^ae  Boyale 
at  Paris,  entitled  Lelires  de  Marguerite^  reine  de  Navarre,  and  marked 
S.  F.  337.  I  shall  have  frequent  occaaion  to  quote  the  mannsoript,  which 
I  had  ^eat  difficulty  in  deciphering.  ^  X  l^i<>> 
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txchimed :  ^  Oti  singnlar  and  most  worthy  innoyatioii,  uA 
yet  to  my  fellow**men  most  unacceptable  T 

It  is  in  diis  way  that  evangelical  opinions  made  their  way 
Into  the  midst  of  the  frirolons,  dissolnte,  and  literary  conrt 
of  Francis  L  Many  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  ^e  king,  as  John  du  Bellay, 
Badieos,  Ck)p  the  conrt  physician,  and  even  Petit  the  king's 
confessor,  appeared  favourably  disposed  towards  the  senti- 
ments of  Bri^onnet  and  Lefevre,  Francis,  who  loved  learn- 
ing, who  invited  into  his  states  learned  men  inclined  to 
Lutheranism,  and  who  thought  (as  Erasmus  says)  *'  in  this 
manner  to  adorn  and  illustrate  his  -age  in  a  more  magnificent 
manner  than  he  could  have  done  by  trophies,  pyramids,  or 
by  the  most  pompous  structures,"  was  himself  carried  away 
by  his  sister,  by  Bri^onnet,  and  by  the  literary  men  of  his 
court  and  universities.  He  would  often  be  present  at  the 
discussions  of  the  learned,  listening  with  delight  to  their 
conversation  at  table,  and  calling  them  '^  his  children.^  He 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Word  of  God  by  founding  Hebrew 
and  Greek  professorships.  And  hence  Theodore  Beza,  when 
placing  his  portrait  at  the  head  of  the  reformers,  sayd: 
'^  Pious  spectator  I  do  not  shudder  at  the  sight  of  this  adver- 
sary! Ought  he  not  to  have  a  part  in  this  honour,  who 
expelled  barbarism  from  the  world,  and  with  firm  hand  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  three  languages  and  sound  learning,  to 
be  as  it  were  the  portals  to  the  new  building  that  was 
shortlyito  be  erected.?*** 

But  there  was  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  one  soul  in  par- 
ticular, which  seemed  prepared  to  receive  the  evangelical 
influence  of  the  doctor  of  Etaples  and  th^  bishop  of  Meaux. 
Margaret,  yet  hesitating  and  wavering,  in  the  midst  of  the 
depraved  society  that  surrounded  her,  looked  for  support, 
and  found  it  in  the  Gospel.  She  turned  towards  this  fresh 
breath  that  was  reanimating  the  world,  and  inhaled  it  with 
deUght  as  an  emanation  from  heaven.  From  some  of  the 
ladies  of  her  court  she  learnt  what  the  new  doctors  were 

*  Neqne  rex  potentissime  padeat quasi  atrieniwe  hnjus  sedis  fotuM. 

Bens  loonw.— Dispntationibiis  eoram  ipM  iaterfoit.  Flor.  Bmaandi 
Hist,  de  ortn  heresQOia  Tii.  2. 
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;]  tbey  lent  her  their  writings,  their  little  hooks, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  time,  "  tracts  f  and  spoke  to 
lier^  the  "iMrimitire  Church,  of  the  pnre  Word  of  God,  of 
worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  of  christian  liberty  which 
shakes  off  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  traditions  of  men  to 
bind  them  closer  to  God  alone."*  Erelong  this  princess 
conversed  with  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  Roussef;  their  zeal, 
their  piety,  their  purity  of  morals, — alLin  them  struck  her 
imagination;  but  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  i)articular, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  her  friendship,  that  became  her  guide 
In  the  path  of  faith. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  court  of  Francis  I.  and 
of  the  profligate  household  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  accom- 
plished one  of  those  conversions  of  the  heart  wliich,  although 
not  thoroughly  evangelical,  are  not  the  fruit  of  a  mere 
sesthetical  religion.  Margaret  subsequently  recorded  in  her 
poems  the  different  movements  of  her  soul  at  this  important 
period  of  her  life ;  and  in  them  we  may  trace  tlie  path  she 
then  trod.  We  find  that  the  sense  of  sin  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  her,  and  that  she  wept  over  the  levity  with  which  she 
had  treated  the  scandals  of  the  world.    She  exclaimed : 

.    Li  there  «.  golf  of  ill,  so  deep  and  wide 
That  can  suffice  but  e'en  a  tenth  to  hide 
Of  my  vile  sins  1 

This  corruption,  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  ignorant, 
she  discovered  everywhere,  now  that  her  eyes  were  opened. 

Well  do  I  feel  within  me  is  the  root, 

Without  are  branch  and  foliage,  flower  and  fruit,  f 

Yet  amidst  the  alarm  caused  by  the  state  of  her  soul,  she 
felt  that  a  God  of  peace  had  appeared  to  her : 

My  God,  thou  hast  oome  down  on  earth  to  me,— 
To  me,  although  a  naked  worm  I  be.  i 

*  Maimbourg,  Hist,  du  Calyinisme,  p.  17. 

+  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses.  Lyon.  1547,  tome  i. 
Miroir  de  I'ame  pecheresse,  p.  15.  The  copy  I  have  used  appears,  to 
bave  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre  herself,  and  some  notes  that  it 
contains  are  said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting.  It  is  now  in  the 
pOisesflioQ  of  a  friend  «f  the  author's. 

J  Ibid.  pp.  18, 19. 
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And  erelong  a  eense  of  the  loTe  of  God  in  Christ  wu  died 
abroad  hi  her  heart 

Margaret  had  found  Cuth,  and  her  eniaptored  soul  bh 
dnlged  in  holy  transports.* 

Word  DiTine,  Jmob  the  Salvator, 

Only  Son  of  the  eternal  Pater, 

The  fintv  the  last ;  of  all'thinipi  renoTaAor, 

Biflhop  and  kinx,  and  mi/^ty  trinmphatofi 

From  •death  by  death  onr  liberator. 

By  faith  we're  made  the  eons  of  the  Grestor. 

From  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  Dacheis 
of  Alen^on : — 

Though  poor,  and  weak«  and  ignorant  I  be« 
How  Ml,  how  strong,  how  wise  I  am  in  Thee  H" 

Bnt  the  power  of  sin  was  not  yet  subdued  in  her.  She 
found  a  struggle,  a  discord  in  her  soul  that  alarmed  her  4-^ 

In  spirit  noble^-hnt  in  nature  slaTO ; 
Immortal  am  I,— tending  to  the  grare ; 
Essenoe  of  heayen,— and  yet  of  earthly  birth ; 
God's  dwelling  place,<-and  yet  how  little  worth. 

Margaret,  seeking  in  nature  the  symbols  that  might  ex- 
press the  wants  and  affections  of  her  soul,  chose  fo^  her 
emblem  (says  Brantdme)  the  marigold,  ^  which  by  its  njs 
and  leaves,  has  more  afiSnity  with  the  sun,  and  turns  wher- 
ever he  goes."  § — She  added  this  device : — 

N<m  it\ferwra  MeouhUf 
1  seek  not  things  below, 

^  as  a  sign,**  adds  the  courtly  writer,  "  that  she  directed  aD 
her  actions,  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections,  to  that  gt^^ 
sun  which  is  Ood ;  and  hence  she  was  suspected  of  heing 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  religion."  || 

In  fact,  the  princess  experienced,  not  long  after,  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  that  all  who  loill  live  godly  in  J^^ 
Christ  shall  suffer  persecution.  At  the  court,  they  talked 
of  Margaret's  new  opinions,  and  the  surprise  was  g«*^ 

*  Marguerites,  &c.    Discord  de  Tesprit  et  de  la  chair,  p.  7S.    ("^ 
translator  has  endeaToured  to  preserve  the  quaintness  of  the  origiBali^ 
In  rhyme  and  rhythm), 
fibid.    Miroirdel'ame,p.22.        i^Ibid.    DiB00»ldereBpiit,P>71* 
§  Vie  des  Femmes  illustres,  p.  88.  )( Ibid.' 
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.What!  even  the  sister  of  the  king  takes  part  with  these 
people!  For  a  moment  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
Alargaret's  ruin  was  certain.  She  was  denounced  to  Francis 
I.  But  the  king,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  sister, 
pretended  to  think  that  it  was  untrue.  Margaret's  character 
gradually  lessened  the  opposition.  Every  one  loved  her, 
says  Brantdme :  ''  she  was  very  kind,  mild,  gracious,  chari- 
table, affable,  a  great  alms-giver,  despising  nobody,  and 
winning  all  hearts  by  her  excellent  qualities."  * 

In  the  midst  of  the  corruption  and  frivolity  of  that  age, 
the  mind  reposes  with  delight  on  this  chosen  soul,  which 
the  grace  of  God  had  seized  beneath  such  a  load  of  vanities 
and  grandeur.  But  her  feminine  character  held  her  back. 
If  Francis  I.  had  felt  his  sister's  convictions,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  followed  them  out.  The  timid  heart  of  the 
princess  trembled  before  the  anger  of  the  king.  She  was 
eonstantly  wavering  between  her  brother  dnd  her  Saviour, 
and  could  not  resolve  to  sacrifice  either.  We  cannot  re- 
cognise her  as  a  Christian  who  has  reached  the  perfect 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God :  she  is  a  correct  type  of  those 
elevated  souls,  so  numerous  in  every  age,  particularly  among 
women,  who,  powerfully  attracted  towards  heaven,  have 
not  sufficient  strength  to  detach  themselves  entirely  from  the 
earth. 

However,  such  as  she  is,  she  is  a  pleasing  character  on 
the  stage  of  history.  Neither  Germany  nor  England  present 
her  parallel.  She  is  a  star,  slightly  clouded  no  doubt,  but 
Fihedding  an  indescribable  and  gentle  radiance,  and  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  treating  her  rays  shone  out  still  more 
brightly.  It  is  not  until  later  years,  when  the  angry  looks  of 
Francis  I.  denounce  a  mortal  hatred  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  his  frightened  sister  will  screen  her  holy  faith 
from  the  light  of  day.  But  now  she  raises  her  head  in  the 
midst  of  this  corrupted  court,  and  appears  a  bride  of  Christ. 
The  respect  paid  to  her,  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her 
understanding  and  of  her  heart,  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  court  of  France  much^  better  than  any 
preacher  could  have  done.  The  gentle  influence  of  woman  - 
*  Tie  des  Femmes  IHustres,  p.  341. 
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game4  admiflsion  for  tiie  new  doctrine.  It  is  peiliaps  to  fh& 
period  we  should  trace  the  inclination  of  the  Fr^ch  nobitity 
to  embrace  Protestantism.  If  Franeis  had  followed  his 
sister,  if  all  the  nation  had  opened  its  gates  to  Christianity, 
Margaret's  conversion  mi^t  have  beeff  the  saving  of  France. 
But  while  the  nobles  welcomed  the  Grospel,  the  king  and  the 
people  remained  £uthful  to  Rome;  and  there  came  a  time 
when  it  was  a  cause  of  serious  misfortune  to  the  Beforma- 
tion  to  count  a  Navarre  and  a  Gond^  am<mg  its  ranks. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  of  tliA  R«r«rmatioii-- Loiii8a^I>aprat-«Coaeor<fabt  of  Bologn^ 
OppoaUoQ  of  the  P»rUameiit  aod  tiie  UniTonnty— Tho  Sorbonne- 
Bed&^Hig  Chamcter— His  T7ruiny>-Berqui!i,  the  most  learned  of  the 
NobUity— The  latri^ers  of  the  Sorbonne— Heresy  of  the  three  Mag- 
dalene—Lother  condemned  at  Paris— Address  of  ^  Sorbonne  to  the 
KioK— LefeTTO  quits  Paris  for  Meanx. 

Thus  already  had  the  Gospel  made  illustrious  conquests  in 
France,  Lefevre,  Bri^onnet,  Farel,  and  Margaret  joyfully 
yielded  in  Paris  to  the  movement  that  was  already  begin- 
ning to  shake  the  world.  Francis  I.  himself  seemed  at  that 
time  more  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  literature,  than  re- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  the  Gospel  The  friends  of  the  Word 
of  God  were  entertaining  the  most  pleasing  expectations ;  thej 
thought  that  the  heavenly  doctrine  would  be  disseminated 
without  obstacle  over  their  country,  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  formidable  opposition  was  organizing  at  court  and  in  the 
Sorbonne.  France,  which  was  to  signalize  itself  among 
RomanH^tholic  states  for  nearly  three  centuries  by  its  per- 
secutions, rose  with  pitiless  severity  against  the  Reformation. 
If  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  age  of  a  bloody  victory, 
the  sixteenth  was  that  of  a  cruel  struggle.  Probably  in  no 
plaee  did  the  refonned  Christians  meet  with  more  merciless 
adversaries  on  the  verv  spot  where  they  raised  the  standard 
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of  the  Gospd.  In  GennBikjj  it  was  in  the  Bomith  #tatC8 
that  thdr  ememies  were  found;  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Romiah 
CAntons ;  bat  in  France,  it  Wjas  face  to  Caee.  A  dissolute 
woman  and  a  rapacious  minister  then  headed  the  long  list 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Beformation. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  kmg  and  of  Margaret, 
notorious  for  her  gallantries,  absolute  in  her  will,  and  sup- 
nmnded  by  a  train  of  ladies  of  honour  whose  licentiousness 
'  began  at  the  court  of  France  a  long  series  of  immorality  and 
scandal,  naturally  took  part  against  the  Word  of  G^od ;  she 
was  the  more  to  be  feared  as  she  had  always  preserved  an 
almost  unboimded  influence  over  her  son.  But  the  Gospel 
met  with  a  still  more  formidable  adversary  in  Louisa'sfavour- 
ite,  Anthony  Duprat,  who  was  nominated  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  by  her  influence.  This  man,  whom  a  contemporary 
historian  calls  the  most  vicious  of  all  bipeds,*  was  more  ra^ 
pacions  than  Louisa  was  dissolute.  Having  first  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  justice,  he  desired  subsequently  to 
increase  his  wealth  at  the  expense  of  religion,  and  entered 
holy  orders  to  gain  possession  of  the  richest  livings. 

Lust  and  avarice  thus  characterized  these  two  persons, 
who,  being  both  devoted  to  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  disorders  of  then:  lives  by  the  blood  of  the  heretics.f 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  pope.  The  king,  after  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  met  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  and  there  was 
sealed  the  famous  concordat,  in  virtue  of  which  these  two 
inrinces  divided  the  spoils  of  the  Church  between  them. 
They  annulled  the  supremacy  of  councils  to  give  it  to  the 
pope;  and  depriving  the  churches  of  their  right  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  bishoprics  and  livings,  conferred  it  on  the  king. 
After  this,  Francis  I.,  supportmg  the  pontiflTs  train,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  minster-church  of  Bologfia  to  ratify  this  ne- 
gotiation. He  was  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the  concordat, 
and  turning  to  Duprat,  whispered  in  his  ear :  ^'  It  is  enough 
^  damn  us  both."  %  But  what  was  salvation  to  him  ? ,  Mon^ 
ttid  the  pc^'s  allknee  were  what  he  wanted. 

^  fiipedum  onmium  neqnissimas.    Belcajrins,  xy.  485. 
~    t  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais.  zvi.  387  t  MatiUtii,  L  18. 
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Ife  parliament  yigorously  resisted  the  coneoidat  like  kmgf 
made  its  deputies  wait  several  weeks  at  Amboise,  and  thai 
calling  them  before  him  one  day,  as  he  rose  from  table,  he 
said :  ^  There  is  a  kin^  in  France,  and  I  will  not  hare  a 
Venetian  senate  formed  in  my  dominions.*'  He  then  com* 
manded  them  to  depart  before  sunset  Evangelical  libertj  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  such  a  prince.  Three  days  after,  the 
high-chamberlain  La  Tremouille  appeared  in  parliament,  and 
ordered  the  concordat  to  be  registered. 

Upon  this  the  university  put  itself  in  motion.  On  the 
18th  of  March  1518,  a  solemn  procession,  at  which  all  the 
students  and  the  bachelors  with  their  hoods  were  present, 
repaired  to  the  church  of  Saint  Catherine  of  the  Scholars, 
to  implore  God  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  kingdom.*  "  The  coUeges  were  closed,  strong  bodies 
of  the  students  went  armed  through  the  cit3r,  threatening 
and  sometimes  maltreating  the  exalted  personages  who 
were  publishing  and  carrying  out  the  said  concordat  by  the 
king's  orders."  f  The  university  eventually  tolerated  the 
execution  of  this  edict;  but  without  revoking  the  resolu- 
tions on  which  it  had  declared  its  opposition ;  and  from  that 
time,  says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Correro,  ^'  the  king 
began  to  give  away  the  bishoprics  with  a  liberal  hand  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  court  ladies,  and  to  bestow  abbeys  on 
his  soldiers/, .  so  that  at  the  court  of  France  a  trade  was 
carried  on  in  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  as  at  Venice  in  pepper 
and  cinnamon."^ 

While  Louisa  and  Dupwit  were  preparing  to  destroy  the 
Gospel  by  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  a  fanatical  and  powerful  party  was  forming  against 
the  Bible.  Christian  truth  has  always  had  to  encounter 
two  powerful  adversaries,  the  depravity  of  the  world  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  priests.  The  scholastic  Sorbonneand 
a  profligate  court  were  now  to  march  forward  hand  in  hand 
against  the  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ,  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Church,  the  unbelieving  Sadducees  and  the  hypocri- 
tical Pharisees  were  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Christianity;  w^ 

•  Crovicp,  V.  1 10.  t  Fontaine,  Hist.  CathoU  Parii,  156%  p.  l** 

t  RjMiiner,  Geseh.  Eorop.  L  270. 
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GO  they  have  remained  through  every  age«  Erelong  from 
the  darkness  of  the  schools  emerged  the  most  pitiless  ad- 
versaries o^the  Gospel  At  their  head  was  Noel  Bedier, 
commonly  called  Beda,  a  native  of  Picardy  and  syndic  of 
the  Sorbonne,  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  brawler  and  most 
factious  spirit  of  his  day.  Educated  in  the  dry  maxims  of 
scholasticism,  matured  in  the  theses  and  antitheses  of  the 
Sorbonne,  having  a  greater  veneration  for  the  distinctions 
of  the  school  than  for.  the  Word  of  God,  he  was  trans- 
ported with  anger  against  those  whose  daring  mouths 
ventured  to  put  forth  other  doctrines.  Of  a  restless  dis- 
position, unable  to  enjoy  any  repose,  always  requiring  new 
pursuits,  he  was  a  torment  to  all  around  him;  confusion 
was  his  native  element;  he  seemed  bom  for  contention; 
and  when  he  had  no  adversaries  he  fell  foul  of  his  friends. 
This  impetuous  quack  filled  the  university  with  stupid  and 
violent  declamations  against  literature,  against  the  innova- 
tions of  the  age,  and  against  all  those  who  were  not,  in  his 
opinion,  sufficiently  earnest  in  repressing  them.  Many 
smiled  as  they  listened 'to  him,  but  others  gave  credit  to  the 
invectives  of  the  blustering  orator,  and  the  violence  of  his 
character  secured  him  a  tyrannical  sway  in  the  Sorbonnc. 
He  must  always  have  some  new  enemy  to  fight,  some 
victim  to  drag  to  the  scaffold;  and  accordingly  he  had 
created  heretics  before  any  existed,  and  had  called  for  the 
burning  of  Merlin,  vicar-general  of  Paris,  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  justify  Origen.  But  when  he  saw  the  new 
doctors  appear,  he  bounded  like  a  wild  beast  that  suddenly 
perceives  an  easy  prey  witliin  its  reach.  "  There  are  three 
thousand  monks  in  one  Beda,''  said  the  cautious  Erasmus.* 

These  excesses,  however,  were  prejudicial  to  his  cause. 
"  What  I"  said  the  wisest  men  of  the  age,  "  does  the  Roman 
Church  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  such  an  Atlas  as  this  ?*(* 
Whence  comes  all  this  disturbance,  except  from  the  absur- 
dities of  Beda  himself  ?" 

In  effect,  the  very  invectives  that  frightened  weak  minds, 
dii^usted  more  generous  spirits.    At  the  court  of  Francis  I, 

*  la  uno  Beda  sunt  tria  miUia  monaehonun.    Erann.  £pp.  p.  878. 
t  Talibufl  Atlantibofl  aititat  Ecdcsia  Romana.    Ibid.  p.  1H8. 
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wu  a  gendeman  of  Artois,  named  Louis  de  Becqaiii,  tbeo 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  -never  married. 
Tbe  purity  of  his  life ,•  his  profound  knowledge,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  ^'  the  most  learned  of  the  nobles,"-}- 
tbe  openness  of  his  disposition,  his  tender  care  for  the  poor, 
and  his  unbounded  attachment  to  his  friends,  distinguished 
him  above  his  equals.)  There  was  not  a  more  devout  ob- 
server of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  fasts,  festivals,  and 
masses  ;§  and  he  held  in  the  greatest  horror  all  that  was 
denominated  heretical  It  vras  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
witness  so  much  devotion  at  the  court. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  make  such  a  man  ineyne  to 
the  side  of  tbe  Reformation ;  there  were,  however,  one  or 
two  features  in  his  character  that  might  lead  him  to  the 
GrospeL  He  abhorred  every  kind  of  dissimulation^  and,  as 
he  never  desired  to  injure  any  one  himself,  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  others  injured.  The  tyranny  of  Beda  and  other 
fanatics,  their  bickerings  and  persecutions,  filled  his  generous 
soul  with  indignation ;  and  as  he  never  did  things  by  halves, 
he  was  accustomed  wherever  he  went,  in  the  city  or  at  the 
court,  '<  even  among  the  highest  personages  in  the  king- 
dom,''||  to  inveigh  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  the 
tyranny  of  these  doctors,  and  attack,  "  in  their  very  nests," 
says  Ilieodore  Beza,  ^' those  odious  hornets  who  were  then 
the  terror  of  the  world."^ 

He  did  not  stop  here :  opposition  to  injustice  led  Berquin 
to  inquire  after  truth.  He  desired  to  know  that  holy  Scrip- 
ture, so  dear  to  the  men  against  whom  Beda  and  his  crea^ 
tures  were  raging;  and  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  read  tbe 
book,  before  it  won  his  heart  Berquin  immediately  joined 
Margaret,  Lefevre,  Brigonnet,  and  all  those  who  loved  the 
Word,  and  in  their  society  tasted  of  the  purest  joys.  He  felt 
that  he  had  something  more  to  do  besides  opposing  the 

*  Ut  ne  rumuscalus  quidem  impudicitiae  sit  unquam  in  ilium  ezortiu. 
Er.  Epp.  p.  1278.  •+  Gaillard,  Hist,  do  Fyan9oi8  I. 

t  Mirero  bemgnnt  in  egenos  et  amicos.    £r.  Epp.  p.  1288* 

§  Conetittttionum  ac  ritunm  ecclesiasticorum  qbaerrantiaatmiis.    Ihidi 

il  Actes  des  Martyrs  deCrespin,  p.  103.     ■ 

S  Uioftxtaie  omaiam  tono  OMtiMBdM  orabvoaM  in  iptLu  eoram  «afii 
BeSB  leones. 
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Soiboime,  and  would  have  loved  to  coraaiiiQieate  the  eoiK 
victionfl  of  his  soul  to  all  France.  .  He  immediately  began 
to  write  and  translate  several  chrisUan  bo<^  into  Frendi. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  eve^  man  ought  to  acknowledge  and 
embrace  the  truth  as  prmnptly  as  he  had  done  himself 
That  impetuosity  which  Beda  had  exerted  in  the  service  of 
human  traditions,  Berquin  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Word  of  GrodL  Although  younger  than  the  syndic  6f  the 
Sorbonne,  less  prudent,  and  les^  skilful,  he  had  in  his  fafour 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  truth.  They  were  two  strong 
wrestlers  about  to  try  which  should  throw  the  other.  But 
Berquin  had  another  object  in  view  than  a  triumph  over 
.Beda :  he  would  have  desired  to  pour  forth  floods  of  truth 
ov^  all  his  countrymen.  And  hence  Theodore  Beza  says, 
that  France  might  have  found  a  second  Luther  in  Berquin, 
if  he  had  found  a  second  elector  ui  Francis  I.* 

Numerous  obstacles  were  destined  to  impede  his  efforts. 
Fanaticism  finds  disciples  everywhere;  it  is  a  fire  that 
spr^s  fax  and  near.  « The  monks  and  ignorant  priests  took 
part  with  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne.  A  party-spirit  pervaded 
the  whole  troop,  which  was  governed  by  a  few  intriguing  and 
fanatical  leaders,  who  cleverly  took  advantage  of  the  insigni- 
ficance or  vanity  of  their  colleagues,  to  infect  them  with 
their  own  prejudices.  At  all  their  meetings  these  chiefs 
were  the  only  speakers :  they  domineered  over  their  party 
by  their  violence, -aad  reduced  the  moderate  and  weak- 
minded  to  silence.  Hardly  had  they  made  any  proposition, 
before  these  ringleaders  exclaimed :  "  We  shall  soon  see  now 
who  are  of  the  Lutheran  faction.'^  f  Did  anyone  give  utter- 
ance to  a  reasonable  sentiment,  a  shuddering  fell  upon 
Beda,  Lecouturier,  Duchesne,  and  the  whole  band ;  and  all 
cried  out  at  once :  "  He  is  worse  than  Luther."  This 
manoeuvre  was  successful;  the  timid  minds  that  prefer 
peace  to  disputation,  those  who  are  ready  to  give  up  their 
own  opinions  for  their  own  advantage,  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  simplest  questions,  and,  lastly,  those  who  are 

*  G&Uia  fortassis  alteram  esaet  Lutertiin  naota.    Bezse  Icones. 
•f*  HiCy  in^mt,  apparebit  qai  sint  LatheransB  factionio.  ,  £r,  £p|k 
p.  889. 
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always  carried  away  by  the  clamour  of  others,--aU  became 
the  willing  recruits  of  Beda  and  his  satellites.  Some  were 
silent,  others  shouted,  all  submitted  to  that  influence  wluch 
a  proud  and  tyrannical  mind  exercises  over  yulgar  souk 
8uch  was  the  state  of  this  association,  which  was  regarded 
as  so  yenerable,  and  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  violent 
enemy  of  evangelical  Christianity.  It  would  often  be  sBffi- 
cient  to  cast  a  single  glance  upon  the  most  celebrated  bodies 
to  estimate  at  its  just  value  the  war  they  wage  upon  tnitb. 

Thus  the  university  which,  under  Louis  XII.,  had  ap- 
pkuded  Allmaili's  aspirations  after  independence,  abruptly 
plunged  once  more,  under  Duprat  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  into 
lanaticism  and  servility.  If  we  except  the  Jans^sts  and  a 
few  other  doctors,  a  noble  and  real  independence  has  never 
existed  among  the  Galilean  deigy.  They  have  never  done 
more  than  oscillate  between  servility  to  the  court  and  servility 
to  the  pope.  '  If  under  Louis  XII.  or  Louis  XIV.  they  had 
some  I4)pearance  of  liberty,  it  was  because  their  master  in 
Paris  was  at  strife  with  their. master  at  Rome.  And  thus 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  change  Sff e  have  pointed  out 
The  university  and  the  bishops  forgot  their  rights  and  duties 
as  soon  as  the  king  ceased  to  enjoin  their  observance. 

For  a  long  period  Beda  had  been  incensed  against  Le- 
fevre;  the  renown  of  the  Picard  doctor's  lectures  irritated 
his  compatriot  and  ruffled  his  pride ;  he  would  gladly  have 
silenced  him.  Once  already  Beda  had  attacked  the  doctor 
of  Etaples,  and  as  yet  little  able  to  distinguish  the  evangeli- 
cal doctrines,  he  had  assailed  his  colleague  on  a^int  which, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  was  neajr  sending  Lefevre  to 
the  scaffold.*  This  doctor  had  asserted  that  Mary,  the 
sister  of  I^azarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  "woman  whicJt 
was  a  sinner,"  of  whom  Saint  Luke  speaks  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  Gospel,  were  three  distinct  persons.  The 
Greek  fathers  had  distinguished  them:  the  Latin  fathers 
had  confounded  them  together.  This  terrible  heresy  of  the 
three  Magdalens  set  Beda  and  all  his  host  in  ihotion ;  Christ- 
endom was  roused;  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  age,  wrote  against 
•  Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Fran9oia  I.  it.  228, 
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Lefevre,  and  the  whole  Ghnieh  then  dedaced  against  an 
opinion  now  admitted  by  every  Romaiwcatholic  Already 
Le£^Tre,  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
parliament  as  a  heretic,  when  Francis  L,  pleased  at  tlie 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  Sorbonne  and  of 
humbling  the  monks,  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  his 
persecutors.   ^ 

Beda,  enraged  at  seeing  his  victim  snatched  from  his 
grasp,  resolved  to  take  better  aim  another  time.  The  name 
of  Luther  was  beginning  to  be  heard  in  France*  The  re- 
former, after  the  dispute  with  Dr.  £ck  at  Leipsic,  had  agreed  * 
to  acknowledge  the  universities  of  Erfurth  and  Paris  as  his 
judges.  The  seal  displayed  by  the  latter  university  against 
the  concordat,  no  doubt  led  him  to  hope  that  he  should  find 
impartial  judges  in  it^  members.  But  the  times'^were 
changed,  and  the  more  decided  the  theological  faculty  had 
been  against  the  encroachments  of  Home,  the  more  it  was 
bent  on  showing  its  orthodoxy.  Seda  accordingly  found  it 
quite  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views. 

On  the  2(>th  of  January  1520,  the  treasurer  of  the  French 
nation*  bought  twenty  copies  of  the  conference  between 
Luther  and  £ck  for  distribution  among,  the  members  of 
the  commission  ^who  were  to  make  a  rep(^  on  the  matter. 
More  than  a  year  was  employed  in  this  investigation.  The 
German  Reformation  was  beginning  to  create  a  strong  sen- 
sation in  France.  The  universities,  which  were  then  truly 
catholic  institutions,  to  which  students  resorted  from  every 
country  in  Christendom,  brought  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, ajid  England,  into  closer  and  speedier  relation  with  each 
other,  as  regards  theology  and  philosophy,  than  thost  of  the 
present  day.  The  reports  prevailing  in  Paris  of  Luther's  suc- 
cess strengthened  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Lefevre,  Bri^on- 
net,  and  FareL  Each  of  his  victories  increased  their  courage. ' 
Many  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors  were  struck  by  the  admirable 
trufhs  they  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Wittemberg  monk. 
There  had  already  been  many  a  bold  confession ;  but  there 
had  also  been  a  terrible  resistance.  .  ";^;jJl11  Europe,*'  says 

*  It  was  formerly  the  enstom  in  the  nniyeraty  of  Paris  to  ehuaify  its 
meBi^n  into  four  natioiu  :  Tii.  Franoe,  Pioardy,  Notmaady,  and  Qkk^ 
Biany.— Tr. 
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CWyler,  "  was  wwtmg  for  the  decision  of  the  uniyersity  c^ 
Paris.**  The  contest  appeared  donbtfoL  At  length  Beda 
prevailed;  and  in  April  1521,  the  uniyersity  decreed  that 
Luther's  works  shoold  be  pnblidy  burnt,  and  the  author 
compelled  to  retract 

This  was  not  enough.  In  fact  Luther's  disciples  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  more  speedily  eyen  than  his  writings. 
"  In  a  short  time,"  says  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg,  "  the  uni- 
yersity was  filled  with  foreigners,  who,  because  they  knew 
a  little  Hebrew  and  more  Greek,  acquired  a  reputation,  in- 
sinuated themselyes  into  the  houses  of  persons  of  quality, 
and  claimed  an  insolent  liberty  of  interpreting  the  Bible."* 
Hie  faculty,  therefore,  appointed  a  deputation  to  bear  their 
remonstrances  to  the  kmg. 

Fr^mcis  L,  caring  little  for  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  was 
continuing  his  career  of  pleasure ;  and  passing  from  castle 
to  castle,  with  his  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  composing  his 
mother's  and  his  sister's  court,  he  indulged  in  eyery  species 
of  disorder,  far  from  the  troublesome  obseryation  of  the 
citizens  of  the  capital  He  thus  made  his  progresses  through 
Brittany,  Anjou,  Guienne,  Angoumois,  and  Ppitou,  leading 
the  same  sumptuous  life  in  yillages  and  forests,  as  if  he  had 
been  at  Paris  in  his^palace  of  Tournelles.  It  was  one  round 
of  tournaments,  sham-fights,  masquerades,  costly  entertain- 
ments, and  banquets,  which  eyen  those  of  Lucullus  (as 
Brantdme  says)  could  not  equaLf 

For  a  moment,  howeyer,  he  interrupted  the  course  of  his 
pleasures  to  feceiye  the  graye  deputies  of  the  Sorbonne ;  bnt 
he  saw  only  men ''of  learning  in  those  whom  the  faculty 
pointed  out  as  heretics.  Could  a  prince  who  boasted  of 
haying  put  the  kings  of  France  hors  de  page  (out  of  leading- 
strings),  bend  Jiis  head  before  a  few  fanatical  doctors  ?  He 
replied :  "  I  will  not  have'these  people  molested.  To  perse- 
cute those  who  teach  us,  would  pireyent  able  scholars  firom 
coming  into  our  country.^'f 

The  deputation  left  the  king*s  presence  in  great  wrath. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The  disease  grows  stronger 
every  day ;  already  the  heretical  opinions  are  denominated 

•  HIat.  *»  Calrinisme,  p.  10.         f  Vie  des  Homines  illusttet,  U  3». 
t  Maimbour^^,  p.  11. 
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'^the  sentiinentfl  of  men  of  genius  f  the  deYcmring  flame  is 
stealing  into  the  most  secret  recesses ;  erelong  the  conflagra- 
tion will  burst  forth,  and  throughout  France  the  edifice  of 
feith  will  fall  with  a  terrible  crash. 

Beda  and  his  party,  failing  to  obtain  the  king's  permission 
to  erect  their  scaffolds,  resort  to  persecutions  of  a  more  invi- 
dious nature.  There  was  no  kind  of  annoyance  to  which  the 
evangelical  teachers  were  not  subjected.  Fresh  reports  and 
fresh  denunciations  followed  each  other  daily.  The  aged 
Lefevre,  tormented  by  these  ignorant  zealots,  longed  for  re- 
pose. The  pious  Bri9onnet,  who  was  unremitting  in  his 
veneration  for  the  doctor  of  Etaples,*  offered  him  an  asylum. 
Lefevre  quitted  Paris  and  retired  to  Meanx.  This  was  the 
first  victory  gained  over  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  then  seen 
that  if  the  Romish  party  cannot  succeed  in  engaging  the  citil 
power  on  its  side,  ^ere  is  a  secret  and  fanatical  police,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  obtain  its  end. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Bri^onnei  vinta  his  Diooefle-^Heform— The  Doeton  peneenied  in  P^ois^ 
BhUiberta  of  Savoy— Gonespondenoe  between  Margaret  and  Brifonnet. 

Thus  Paris  was  beginning  to  rise  against  the  Reformation, 
and  to  trace  the  outlines  of  that  circumvallation  which  was 
destined  for  more  than  three  centuries  to  bar  the  entrance 
of  the  reformed  worship.  It  had  been  God's  will  that  the 
first  beams  of  light  should  shine  upon  the  capital ;  but  men 
immediately  arose  to  extinguish  them;  the  spirit  of  the 
Sixteenj;-  was  already  fermenting  in  the  metropolis,  and  other 
cities  were  about  to  receive  the  light  which  Paris  rejected. 

*  Pro  innnmeris  beneficiis,  pro  taniis  ad  stadia  commodiB.  Epist.  dedi- 
eatoria  Epp.  Pauli. 

t  Abont  this  time  (1579)  a  popular  society,  more  riolent  in  its  principles, 
^^^  formed  amon/if  the  Leaguers,  and  which  was  called  the  Sixteen 
(Seize),  from  the  number  of  its  directing  committee,  each  of  whom  became 
a  religious  agitator  in  as  many  quarters  of  Paris.  White's  Universal 
History,  p.  459. 
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Brisonnety  on  retaming  to  his  diocese,  had  maxiMMiod  thf 
seal  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  bishop.  He  had  visited  every 
parish,  and,  assembling  the  deans,  the  incombents,  and  their 
curates,  with  the  chuii!h-wardens  and  principal  parishion^^, 
had  inquired  into  the  doctrine  and  liyes  of  the  preachers.  At 
collection  time  (they  answered)  the  Franciscans  of  Meaux 
begin  their  rounds ;  a  single  preacher  will  visit  four  or  five 
parishes  in  a  day,  always  delivering  the  same  sermon,  not  to 
feed  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  but  to  fill  his  belly,  his  purse, 
and  his  convent.*  Their  wallets  once  replenished,  their  end 
is  gained,  the  sermons  are  over,  and  the  monks  do  not  ap- 
pear again  in  the  churches  until  the  time  for  another  collec- 
tion has  arrived.  The  only  business  of  these  shepherds  is 
to  shear  their  sheep.*]- 
'  The  majority  of  the  parish  priests  spent  their  stipends  at 
Paris.  "  Alas  T  exclaimed  the  pious  bishop,  finding  a  pres- 
bytery deserted  that  he  had  gone  to  visit,  "  are  they  not  trai- 
tors who  thus  desert  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ?" J  Bri- 
^nnet  resolved  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  icvils,  and  con- 
voked a  S3mod  of  all  his  clergy  for  the  13th  of  October  1519. 
But  these  worldly  priests,  who  troubled  themselves  but  little 
about  the  remonstrances  of  their  bishop,  and  for  whom  Paris 
had  so  many  charms,  took  advantage  of  a  custom  in  virtue 
of  which  they  might  substitute  one  or  more  curates  to  tend 
their  flocks  in  their  absence.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  of  these  curates,  there  were  only  fourteen  of  whom 
Brigonnet  could  approve  upon  examination. 

Worldly-minded  priests,  imbecile  curates,  monks  who 
thought  only  of  their  belly ; — such  was  then  the.  condition  of 
the  Church.  Bri^onnet  interdicted  the  Franciscans  fi^m  en- 
^  tering  the  pulpit ;  §  published  a  mandate  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober 1520,  in  which  he  declared  "  traitors  and  deserters  all 
those  pastors  who,  by  abandoning  their  flocks,  show  plainly 
that  what  they  love  is  their  fleece  and  their  wool ;  selected 

*  Ea  solum  doceri  quae  ad  coenobium  iUornm  ao  yentrem  explendom 
pertinerent.    Acta  Mart.  p.  334. 

t  MS.  of  Meauxw  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  LadeT^ze,  pastor 
at  Meaux,  for  a  copy  of  this  manuscript,  which  is  preserved  in  that  city. 

t  MS.  of  Meaux.  §  Eis  in  universa  diocesi  sua  pnedicationem 

fnterdixit.    Act.  Mart.  p.  334. 
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others  who  were  found  to  be  capable,  and  gave  them  to  the 
poor  sheep,  ransomed  by  the  most  holy  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  ;"*  and  feeling  convinced  that  the  only  means  of  pro- 
viding able  ministers  for  his  diocese  was  to  train  them  him- 
self, he  determined  to  establish  a  theological  school  at  Meauic, 
Tinder  t^e  direction  of  pious  and  learned  doctors.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  them,  and  Beda  soon  provided  them. 

This  fanatic  and  his  band  did  not  relax  their  exert!  3ns; 
and,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  toleration  of  their  govem- 
tnent,  declared  that  they  would  make  war  on  the  new  doc- 
trines with  it,  without  it,  and  against  it.  In  vain  had  Lefevre 
quitted  the  capital;  did  not  Farel  and  his  friends  remain 
behind  ?  Farel,  it  is  true,  did  not  preach,  for  he  was  not  in 
holy  orders ;  but  at  the  university  and  in  the  city,  with  pro- 
fessors and  priests,  students  and  citizens,  he  boldly  main- 
tained tlie  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Others,  inspirited  by 
his  example,  were  inculcating  the  Gospel  more  openly.  A 
celebrated  preacher.  Martial  Mazurier,  president  of  St. 
Michael's  college,  threw  aside  all  reserve,  depicted  the  dis- 
orders of  the  age  in  the  darkest  and  yet  truest  colours, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  resist  the  torrent  of  his  elo- 
quence.f  The  anger  of  Beda  and  his  theological  friends  was 
at  its  height  "  If  we  tolerate  these  innovators,"  said  he, 
"  they  will  invade  the  whole  body,  and  all  will  be  over  with 
our  teaching,  our  traditions,  our  places,  and  the  respect  felt 
towards  us  by  France  and  the  whole  of  Christendom  I" 

The  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  were  the  stronger  party. 
Farel,  Mazurier,  Gerard  Roussel,  and  his  brother  Arnold, 
soon  found  their  active  exertions  everywhere  thwarted.  The 
Bishop  of  Meaux  entreated  his  friends  to  come  and  join  Le- 
fevre ;  and  these  excellent  men,  hunted  down  by  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  hoping  to  form,  under  Brigonnef  s  protection,  a 
sacred  phalanx  for  the  triumph  of  the  truth,  accepted  the 
bishop's  invitation,  and  repaired  to  Meaux.J  Thus  the  light 

*  Histoire  Genealogiqiie  de  la  maison  des  Bri^onnets,  by  Eug.  Briton- 
oeaa,  published  in  1621,  and  quoted  in  the  Semeur  of  4th  May  1842. 

f  Frequentissimas  de  reformandis  hominum  moribus  condones  habnit. 
Lannoi,  Nayarrs^  gymnasii  Hist.  p.  261. 

t  Ce  fut  la  persecution  qui  se  suscita  contre  eux  ^  Paris  en  1521,  qui 
^  obligea  h.  quitter  cette  Tille.  Tie  de  Earel,  par  Chonpard 
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of  the  Gospel  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  capital, 
where  Proyidence  had  kindled  its  earliest  sparks.  And  ihu 
is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil* 
It  is  impossible  not  to  discover  that  Paris  then  drew  down 
upon  its  walls  the  judgment  of  God  pointed  out  m  these 
words  of  Jesus  Christ 

Margaret  of  Valois,  snccessiyely  deprived  of  Bri9onnet, 
Lefevre,  and  their  friends,  felt  anxious  at  her  lonely  position 
in  the  midst  of  Paris  and  the  licentious  court  of  Francis  I. 
A  young  princess,  Philiberta  of  Savoy,  her  mother's  sister^ 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  her.  Philiberta,  whom  the  King 
of  France  had  given  in  marriage  to  Julian  the  Magnificent, 
brother  to  Leo  X.,  in  confirmation  of  the  concordat,  had  re- 
paired to  Rome  after  her  nuptials,  when  the  pope,  delighted 
at  so  illustrious  an  alliance,  had  expended  150,000  ducats  in 
sumptuous  festivities  on  the  occasion.-|-  Julian,  who  then 
commanded  the  papal  army,  died,  leaving  his  widow  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  s£e  became  attached  to  Margaret, 
who  by  her  talents  and  virtues  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence over  all  aroiuid  her.  Philiberta's  grief  opened  her 
heart  to  the  voice  of  religion.  Margaret  imparted  to  her 
all  she  read ;  and  the  widow  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Church  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. But  Philiberta  was  too  inexperienced  to  support  Ler 
friend.  Margaret  often  trembled  as  she  thought  of  her  ex- 
ceeding weakness.  If  the  love  she  bore  the  king  and  the 
fear  she  had  of  displeasing  him  led  her  to  any  action  con- 
trary to  her  conscience,  trouble  immediately  entered  into  her 
soul,  and  turning  sorrowfully  towards  the  Lord,  she  found  in 
him  a  brother  and  a  master  more  compassionate  and  dearer 
to  her  heart  than  Francis  himself.  It  was  then  she  said  to 
Jesus  Christ : — J 

Sweet  brother,  who,  when  thou  might'st  justly  eUde 
Thy  foolish  sister,  tak'st  hep  to  thy  side  ; 
And  grace  and  love  giv'st  her  in  recompense 
Of  murmurings,  injury,  and  great  offence. 

•  John  ill.  19.  t  Guichemon,  Hist.  gfen.  de  Sayoie,  ii.  180. 

t  Miroir  de  Pfime  pecheresse.    Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite,  i.  86. 
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Too  miich,  too  mnCh,  dear  biothar,  thou  hail  doMb 
Too  much,  alas  1  for  such  a  worthl«fl8  one. 

Margaret  seeing  all  her  friends  retiring  to  Mefox,  looked 
sadly  after  them  from  the  mid^t  of  the  festiyHi^s  of  the 
court.  Everything  appeared  to  he  deserting  her  again. .  Her  . 
husband,  the  Duke  of  AleuQon,  was  setting  out  for  the 
army ;  her  youthful  aunt  Phillberta  was  going  to  Savoy. 
The  duchess  turned  to  Bri^onnet 

"  Monsieur  de  Meaux,"  wrote  she,  "  knowing  that  One 
alone  is  necessary,  I  apply  to  you,  entreating  you  to  be,  by 
prayer,  the  means  that  He  will  be  pleased  to  guide  accord- 
ii>g  to  His  holy  will,  M.  d'Alen^on,  who  by  command  of 
the  king  is  setting  out  as  lieutenant-general  in  his  army^ 
which  I  fear  will  not  be  disbanded  without  a  war.  And/ 
^thinking  that,  besides  the  public  weal  of  the  kingdom,  you 
have  a  good  title  in  whatsoever  concerns  his  salvation  and 
mine,  I  pray  for  your  spiritual  aid.  To-morrow,  my  aunt  of 
Nemours  departs  for  Savoy.  I  am  obliged  to  meddle  with 
many  things  that  cause  me  much  fear.  Wherefore,  if  you 
should  know  that  master  Michael  could  undertake  a  journey 
hither,  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  me,  which  I  beseech  only 
for  the  honour  of  God."  * 

Michael  of  Aranda,  whose  aid  Margaret  sought,  was  a 
member  of  the  evangelical  society  of  Meaux,  and  who  sub- 
sequently exposed  himself  to  many  dangers  in  preaching  the 
Gospel. 

This  pious  princess  beheld  with  alarm  the  opposition  against 
truth  becoming  more  formidable  every  day.  Duprat  and  the 
creatures  of  the  government,  Beda  and  those  of  th€  Sorbonne, 
filled  her  with  terror.  Bri^onnet,  to  encourage  her,  replied : 
'*  It  is  the  war  which  the  gentle  Jesus  told  us  in  the  Gospel 

he  came  to  send  on  earth..... .and  also  the  fire the  great 

fire  that  transformeth  earthliness  into  heavenliness.  I  desire 
with  all  my  heart  to  aid  you,  madam,  but  from  my  own 
nothingness  expect  nothing  but  tl^  will  Whoso  hath  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  hath  all  he  requires,  and  needeth  not  aid  or 

*  Letters  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Nayarre,  in  the  Royal  ^brary  at 
Paria.  S.  F.  337  (1521). 
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support God  alone  is  all  in  aO,  and  out  of  him  eao- 

BOthing  be  found.    To -fight,  take  with  yon  that  great 

giant lore  unspeakable The  war  is  led  on  by  love. 

Jesus  demandeth  the  presence  of  the  heart :  wretched  is 
the  man  who  withdraws  from'  him.  Who^o  fighteth  in 
person  is  sure  of  victory.  Pie  often  faileth  who  fighteth  by 
others.''* 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  beginning  to  know  by  personal 
experience  what  it  is  to  fight  for  the  Word  of  God.  The 
theologians  and  monks,  irritated  by  the  asylum  he  gare  to 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  accused  him  with  snch  yio- 
lence  that  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St  Malo,  came  to  Paris 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  j-  Hence  Margaret  was  the  more 
touched  by  the  consolations  that  Bri^onnet  addressed  to  hetj 
and  she  replied  with  offers  of  assistance. 

"  If  in  anything,**  she*  wrote,  "  you  think  that  I  can 

pleasure  you  or  yours,  I  pray  you  beliere  that  every  trouble 

^  will  turn  to  my  comfort.    May  everlasting  peace  be  yours 

after  these  long  wars  you  are  waging  for  the  faith,  in  which 

battle  you  desire  to  die 

Wholly  your  daughter, 

Margabet."  J 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Bri^onnet  did  not  die  in  the  con- 
.  test.  Yet  he  was  then  full  of  zeal.  Philiberta  of  Nemours, 
respected  ^y  all  for  her  sincere  devotion,  her  liberality  to- 
wards the  poor,  and  the  great  purity  of  her  life,  read  with  in- 
creasing interest  the  evangelical  writings  transmitted  to  her 
by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  "  I  have  all  the  tracts  that  you 
have  sent  me,**  wrote  Margaret  to  Bri^onnet,  "  of  which  my 
aunt  of  NemourS  has  her  part,  and  I  will  forward  her  the  last; 
for  she  is  in  Savoy  at  her  brother's  wedding,  which  is  no  slight 
^loss  to  me ;  wherefore  I  beseech  you  have  pity  on  my  lone- 
liness.*' Unhappily  Philiberta  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
declare  herself  openly  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.    She 

/  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  MS.  S.  Fri2th  Jose  UBL 

t  MS.  de  Meanx. 

t  MS.  S.  F.  227,  de  la  Bibl.  Royale. 
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died  in  1524  at  the  castle  of  Yiriea  le  Grand,  in  Bugey,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  *  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Margaret. 
Her  friend;  her  sister,  she  who  could  fully  comprehend  her, 
was  taken  from  her.  There  was  perhaps  only  one  individual, 
her  brother,  whose  death  would  have  occasioned  her  more 
sorrow  than  this : 

Such  floods  of  tears  fall  from  my  eyes. 
They  hide  from  view  both  earth  and  Bkie8.t 

Margaret,  feeling  her  inability  to  resist  her  grief  and  the 
seductions  of  the  cou^t,  entreated  Bri^onnet  to  exhort  her  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  humble  bishop  replied : — 

'^  May  the  mild  and  gentle  Jesus,  who  wills,  and  who  alone 
is  able  to  effect  what  he  mightily  wills,  in  his  infinite  mercy 
visit  your  heart,  exhorting  you  to  love  him  with  your  whole 
being.  Other  than  he,  madam,  none  has  the  power  to  do 
this;  you  must  not  seek  light  from  darkness,  or  warmth 
frotn  cold.  By  attracting  he  kindles;  and  by  warmth  he 
attracts  to  follow  him,  enlarging  the  heart.  Madam,  you 
write  to  me  to  have  pity  on  you,  because  you  are  alone.  J 
do  not  understand  that  word.  Whoso  lives  in  the  world  and 
has  his  heart  there,  is  alone ;  for  many  and  evil  go  together. 
But  she  whose  heart  sleeps  to  the  world,  and  is  awake  to 
the  meek  and  gentle  Jesus,  her  true  and  loyd  husband,  isr 
truly  alone,  for  she  lives  on  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  yet 
she  is  not  alone,  not  being  forsaken  by  him  who  fills  and 
preserves  all  things.  Pity  I  cannot,  and  must  not,  such 
loneliness,  which  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  the  whole 
world,  from  which  I  am  persuaded  that  the  love  of  God  has 

saved  you,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  its  child Abide, 

madam,  alone  in  your  only  One who  has  been  pleased  to 

suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  death  and  passion. 

"  Madam,  in  commending  myself  to  your  good  graces,  I 
entreat  you  not  to  use  any  more  such  words  as  in  your  last 
letters.    Of  God  alone  you  are  the  daughter  and  bride :  other 

father  you  should  not  seek I  exhort  and  admonish  you, 

that  you  will  be  such  and  as  good  a  daughter  to  him,  as  he 

*     *  Gniohemon,  Hist,  drla  maison  de  Savoie,  ii.  181. 

t  Chanson  spirituelle  apr^s  la  mort  du  Roi.    Margaerites,  L  479. 
17* 
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is  a  good  Father  to  yon and  forasmuch  as  yoa  cannot 

attain  to  this,  because  the  finite  cannot  correspond  to  inOnity, 
I  pray  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  increase  your  strength,  that 
yon  may  love  and  serve  him  with  your  whole  heart"  * 

Notwithstanding  these  exhortations,  Margaret  was  not 
consoled.  She  bitterly  regretted  the  spiritual  guides  whom 
she  had  lost ;  the  new  pastors  forced  upon  her  to  bring  her 
back  did  not  possess  her  confidence,  and  whatever  the  Inshop 
might  say,  she  felt  herself  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  court, 
and  all  around  her  appeared  dark  and  desolate.  ''  As  a  sheep 
in  a  strange  country,"  wrote  she  to  Bri^onnet,  "  wandering 
about,  not  knowing  where  to  find  its  pasture,  through  hu^k 
Qf  knowing  its  new  shepherds,  naturally  lifts  its  head  to  catch 
the  breeze  from  that  quarter  where  the  chief  shepherd  was 
once  accustomed  to  give  her  sweet  nourishment,  in  such  sort 

am  I  constrained  to  pray  for  your  charity. Come  down 

from  the  high  mountain,  and  in  pity  regard,  among  this 
lienighted  people,  the  blindest  of  all  thy  fold. 

"  Makoaiubt."+ 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  r^ly,  taking  up  the  image  of 
the  stray  sheep  under  which  Margaret  had  depicted  herself 
uses  it  to  describe  the  mysteries  of  salvation  under  the  figure 
of  a  wood :  ^  The  sheep  entering  the  forest,  led  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  said  he,  '^  is  immediately  enchanted  by  the  good- 
ness, beauty,  straightness,  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  height, 

and  the  fragrant  and  invigorating  sweetness  of  this  forest 

and  when  it  has  looked  all  around,  has  seen  only  Him  in  all, 
and  all  in  Him ;(  and  moving  rapidly  through  its  depths, 
finds  it  so  pleasant,  that  the  way  is  life,  and  joy,  and  con- 
solation." ^>  The  bishop  then  shows  her  the  sheep  searching 
in  vain  for  the  limits  of  the  forest  (an  image  of  the  soul  that 
would  fathom  the  mysteries  of  God),  meeting  with  lofty 
mountains,  which  it  endeavours  to  scale,  finding  everywhere 
^inaccessible  and  incomprehensible  infinity."  He  then  teaches 
her  the  road  by  which  the  Boul,  inquuring  after  God,  sot* 

•  MS.  BibL  Roy.  S.  F.  337,  dated  lOth  July, 
t  Ibid.  t  AU  in  Christ 

9MS.S.  F.337.    BiblRoy. 
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momito  all  these  difficultieg-;  he  showsliow  the  she^  in  the 

midst  of  the  hirelings  finds  "  the  cabin  of  the  great  Shep* 
herd,''  and  "  enters  on  the  wing  of  meditation  by  faith ;''  all 
is  made  smooth,  all  is  explained;  and  she  begins  to  sing: 
"  I  have  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth." 

Thus  wrote  the  Bishop  oftleaux.  At  that  period  he  was 
burning  with  zeal,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  all  France 
regenerated  by  the  Gospel.^  Often  would  his  mind  dwell 
especially  on  those  three  great  individuals  who  seemed  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  its  people, — the  king,  his  mother, 
and  his  sister.  He  thought  that  if  the  royal  family  were 
enlightened,  all  the  people  would  be  so,  a^d  the  priest^ 
stirred  to  rivahy,  would  at  last  awaken  from  their  lethargy. 
"  Madam/'  wrote  he  to  Margaret,  "  I  humbly  entreat  AW 
mighty  God,  tha*he  will  be  pleased  of  his  goodness  to  kindle 
a  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  king,  of  his  mother,  and  in  your 

own so  that  from  you  there  ma^go  iorth  a  Ught  burning 

and  shitting  on  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  and  particularly  that 
class  by  whose  icoldness  all  others  are  frozen.'' 

Margaret  did  hot  share  these  hopes.  She  speaks  neither 
of  her  brother  nor  of  her  mother ;  they  were  subjects  she 
dared  not  touch  upon ;  but,  replymg  to  ihe  bishop  in  January 
1522^  with  a  heart  wrung  by  the  indifference  and  world- 
liness  of  those  around  her,  she  said :  '^  The  times  are  so  cold, 
my  heart  so  icy;"  and  signs  her  letter,  "  your  frozen,  thirsty, 
and  hungry  daughter, 

"  Margaret.'' 

This  letter  did  not  discourage  Bri^onnet,  but  it  made  him 
ponder;  and  feeling  how  much  he,  who  desired  to  re-ani- 
mate others,  required  to  be  animated  himself,  he  commended 
himself  to  the  prayers  of  Margaret  and  of_  Madam  de  Ne- 
mours. "  Madam,"  wrote  he,  with  great  simplicity,  "  I  be- 
seech you  to  awaken  the  poor  siumberer  with  your  prayers."f 

Such  in  1521  were  the  sentiments  interchanged  at  the 
court  of  France.  A  strange  correspondence,  no  doubt,  and 
which,  after  more  than  three  centuries,  a  manuscript  in  the 

*  Stndio  veiitatis  aliU  deeUtran<UB  inflammatui.  Aet.  M^ynun,  p.  884. 
tMS.Bibl.  noyale. 
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Boyal  libraiy  has  revealed  to  as.  Was  this  influente  of 
tke  Refonnation  in  such  high  places  a  benefit  to  it  or  a  mis- 
fiMttine  ?  The'  sting  of  truth  penetrated  the  court ;  hut  per- 
haps it  only  served  to  arouse  the  drowsy  beast,  and  exdting 
his  rage,  caused  it  to  spring  with  deadlier  fury  on  the  humbkBt 
of  the  flock. 


.      CHAPTER  VII. 

mghiiring  •f  the  dmreh  at  MeMx— TH^  Soripiuet,  m  Fnadi— Tltf 
AxtiMDi'uid  tho  Buhop— Efancdieal  HarTeal->11ie  EpUtles  of  SL 
.  Paul  sent  to  the  King^LefoTia  aad  Ron*— The  Monks  before  the 
Bishop— Jhe  Monks  before  the  Parluuneni— Brioonnet  gives  way. 

Thb  time  was  indeed  approaching  when  the  storm  should 
burst  upon  the  ReformMon;  but  it  was  first  to  scatter  a 
few  more  seeds  and  to  gather  in  a  few  more  sheaves.  This 
city  of  Meaux,  renowned  a  century  and  a  half  later  by  the 
sublime  defender*  orthe  Galiican  system  against  the  auto- 
cratic pretensions  of  Rome,  was  caJled  to  be  the  first  town 
of  France  where  regenerated  Christianity  should  establisfa 
its  dominion.  It  was  then  the  field  on  which  the  labourers 
were  prodigal  of  their  exertions  and  their  seed,  and  where 
akeady  the  ears  were  falling  before  the  reapers.  Bri^onnet, 
less  sunk  in  slumber  than  he  had  said,  was  animating,  in-^ 
specting,  and  directing  alL  His  fortune  equalled  his  zeal; 
never  did  man  devote  his  wealth  to  nobler  uses,  and  never' 
did  such  noble  devotedness  promise  at  first  to  bear  such 
glorious  fruits.  The  most  pious  teachers,  teansferred  from 
Paris  to  Meaux,  from  that  time  acted  with  more  L'berty. 
There  was  freedom  of  speech,  and  great  was  the  stride  then 
taken  by  the  Reformation  in  France.  Lefevre  energetically 
expounded  that  Gospel  withr  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 
fill  the  world.  He  exclaimed:  '^  Kings,  princes,  nobles,  people, 
all  nations  should  think  and  aspire  after  Christ  aloncf  Eyery 

*  Boflsaet. 

t  Reges,  principes,  magnates,  omnes  et  subinde  omninm  nationum 

populi,  at  nihil  aliud  cogiten^ ac  Christum.    Fabri.  Ck>mm.  in  Evang. 

T'raf. 
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priest  should  resemble  that  archangel  whom  John  saw  in 
the  Apocalypse,  flying  through  the  air,  holding  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  in  his  hand,  imd  carrying  it  to  every  peoplOi 
nation,  tongue,  and  king.    Come  near  ye  pontiffs,  come  ye 

kings,  come  ye  generous  hearts! Nations,  awidce  to  the 

light  of  the  Gospel,  and  inhale  the  heavenly  Ufe*  The 
Word  of  God  is  all*8ufficient."-|- 

Sneh  in  truth  was  the  motto  of  that  school :  The  Wobd 
OP  God  is  all-sufficient.  In  this  device  the  whole  Refor- 
mation is  embodied  "To  know  Christ  and  his  Word," 
said  Lefevre,  Boussel,  and  Farel,  "  is  the  only  living  and 
universal  theology He  who  knows  that,  knows  every- 
thing."} 

The  truth  was  making  a  deep  impression  at  Meaux« 
Private  meetings  took  place  at  flrst ;  then  conferences ;  and 
at  last  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the  churches*  But 
a  new  effort  inflicted  a  still  more  formidable  blow  against 
Rome. 

Lefevre  desired  to  enable  the  Christians  of  France  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  30th  October  1522,  he  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  of  the  four  Gospels ;  on  the  6th 
November,  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament;  on 
the  12th  October  1524,  all  these  books  together,  at  the  house 
of  Collin  in  Meaux ;  and  in  1525,  a  French  version  of  the 
Psatms.§  Thus  was  begun  in  France,  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  in  Germany,  that  printing  and  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  which,  three  centuries  later, 
was  to  be  so  wonderfully  developed  throughout  the  world. 
In  France,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  Bible  had 
a  decisive  influence.  Experience  had  taught  many  French- 
men, that  when  they  sought  to  know  Divine  things,  doubt 
and  obscurity  encompassed  them  on  every  side.  In  how 
many  moments  and  perhaps  years  in  their  lives  had  they 
been  tempted  to  regard  the  most  certain  truths  as  mere 

*  Ubivis  ^ntium  expergiscimini  ad  Erangelii  lucem.    Fabri  Comm.  ^ 
in  EvaDj^.  Praf. 

t  Verbum  Dei  sufficit.    Ibid. 

:;:  H^ec  est  universa  et  sola  Tivifica  Theologia Christum  et  T^buzn 

ejus  esse  omnia.    Ibid,  in  Et.  Johan.  p.  271. 

§  Le  Long.  Biblioth.  sacree,  2d  edit.  p.  42.* 
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dehuioBB  I  We  need  a  ray  from  heaven  to  enlightea  oiu 
darkness.  Such  was  the  ejaculation  of  many  a  soul  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation.  With  longings  such  as  these,  nnm- 
hers  receiyed  the  sacred  writings  from  the  hands  of  Lefevre; 
they  were  read  in  their  frunilies  and  in  private ;  conversar 
tions  on  the  Bihle  became  frequent ;  Christ  appeared  to 
those  souls  so  long  misled,  as  the  centre  and  the  sun  of  all 
revelation.  No  longer  did  they  require  demonstrations  to 
prove  that  Scripture  was  from  God ;  they  knew  it,  f(v  by  it 
they  had  been  transported  from  darkness  to  light 

Such  was  the  course  by  which  so  many  distinguished 
persons  in  France  attained  a  knowledge  of  God.  But  there 
were  yet  simpler  and  more  common  paths,  if  such  can  be, 
by  which  many  of  the  lower  classes  were  brought  to  the 
truth.  The  city  of  Meaux  was  almost  wholly  inhabited 
by  artisans  and  dealers  in  wool  ''  There  was  engendered 
in  many,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  sixteenth  century,  '^  so 
ardent  a  desire  of  knowing  the  way  of  salvation,  that 
artisans,  fullers,  and  wool-combers  took  no  other  recreation, 
as  they  worked  with  their  hands,  than  to  talk  with  each 
other  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  comfort  themselves  with  the 
same.  Sundays  and  holidays  especially  were  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  inquiring  into  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Lord."* 

Bri^nnet  rejoiced  to  see  piety  take  the  place  of  super- 
stition in  his  diocese.  **  Lefevre,  aided  by  the  renown  of 
his  great  learning,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,  '^  con- 
trived so  to  cajole  and  circumvent  Messire  Guillaume  Bri- 
(onnet  with  his  plausible  talk,  that  he  caused  him  to  turn 
aside  grievously,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  up  to  this 
day  to  free  the  dty  and  diocese  of  Meaux  from  ^at  pes- 
tilent doctrine,  where  it  has  so  marvellously  increased.  The 
misleading  that  good  bishop  was  a  great  injury,  as  until 
then  he  had  been  so  devoted  to  God  and  to  the  Virgin 
Mary."f 

Yet  all  were  not  so  grievously  turned  aside,  as  the  Fran- 

*  Aet.  des  Mart.  p.  182. 

t  Histoire  Catholiqne  do  notre  temps,  par  Fontaine,  de  Tovdre  d»  SL 
EVanjois.    Paris,  1562.     •  ' 
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ciscan  says,  whom  wo  hayc  jast  quoted.  The  city  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  On  the  one  side  were  tlie  monks 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  friends  of  the  Romish  doctrine ;  on 
the  other,  Briyonnet,  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  all  those  who  loved 
the  new  preaching.  A  man  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  name 
Leclerc,  was  one  of  the  most  seryile  adherents  of  the  monks ; 
but  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Peter  and  John,  had  received  the 
Gospel  with  eagerness,  and  John,  who  was  a  wool-carder, 
soon  distinguished  himself  among  the  new  Christians. 
James  Pavanne,  a  learned  and  youthful  Picard,  ''  a  man  of 
great  sincerity  and  uprightness,"  whom  Brigonnet  had  in- 
vited to  Meaux,  showed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Reformation. 
Meaux  had  become  a  focus  of  light.  Persons  called  thither 
by  business  heard  the  Gospel,  and  carried  it  back  to  their 
homes.  It  was  not  in  the  city  alone  that  men  were  exa- 
mining the  Scriptures ;  "many  of  the  villages  did  the  same," 
says  a  chronicle,  *^  so  that  in  this  diocese  an  image  of  the 
renovated  Church  was  seen  to  shine  forth." 

The  environs  of  Meaux  were  covered  with  rich  crops, 
and  at  harvest  season  a  crowd  of  labourers  flocked  thither 
from  the  surrounding  countries.  Resting  from  their  toils  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  they  conversed  with  the  people  of  the 
place,  who  spoke  to  them  of  other  seed-times  and  other  har- 
vests. Many  peasants  from  Thierache,  and  particularly 
from  Landouzy,  persevered,  on  their  return  home,  in  the 
doctrines  they  had  heard,  and  erelong  an  evangelical  church 
was  formed  in  this  district,  whi(5h  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  kingdom.*  "  The  renown  of  this  great 
blessing  spread  through  France,"  says  the  chronicler.f  Bri- 
Qonnet  himself  proclaimed  the  Gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and 
endeavoured  to  scatter  around  liim  "  that  infinite,  sweet, 
mild,  true,  and  only  light  (to  use  his  own  words)  which 
dazzles  and  enlightens  every  creature  capable  of  receiving 
it,  and  which,  while  it  enlightens  him,  raises  him  by  adop- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  a  son  of  God."t    He  besought  his 

*  These  particulars  are  derired  from  some  old  and  much  disoolonzed 
papers,  found  in  the  church  of  Landouzy-la^YiUe,  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  by  M.  Colauv,  while  pastor  of  that  pla^e. 

f  Act.  Mart.  p.  182.  ?:  MS.  BiW:  Roy.  S.  P.  No.  W. 
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flock  to  lencl  no  ear  to  those  who  would  turn  them  aside 
from  the  Word.  ^  Though  an  angel  from  heaven,**  said  he, 
^  should  preach  any  other  Gospel,  do  not  listen  to  him." 
Sometimes  gloomy  thoughts  would  prey  upon  his  souL  He 
waa  not  sure  of  himself:  he  shrunk  back  in  alarm,  as  be 
dwelt  upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  unfaithfiilness; 
and  forewarning  his  hearers,  he  said  to  them:  ^'Even 
should  I,  your  bishop,  change  my  language  and  my  doctrine, 
beware  of  changing  like  me.**  *  At  that  moment  nothing 
seemed  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  such  a  misfbrtime. 
"  Not  only  was  the  Word  of  God  preached,**  says  the  chro- 
nicle, "  but  it  was  followed ;  all  works  of  charity  and  lore 
were  practised  there ;  the  morals  were  reformed  and  supers 
stitions  laid  low.**  f 

Still  clinging  to  the  idea  of  gaining  over  the  king  and 
his  mother,  the  bishop  sent  to  Margaret  ''  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  translated  and  splendidly  illuminated,  mo^t  humbly 
entreating  her  to  present  them  to  the  king ;  which  cannot 
but  be  most  pleasing  from  your  hands,**  added  the  good 
bishop.  "  They  are  a  royal  dish,"  continued  he,  "  fattening 
without  corruption,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness. 
The  more  we  taste  them,  the  more  we  hunger  after  them 
with  desire  unsatiable,  and  that  never  cloys.**! 

What  more  welcome  message  jeould  Margaret  receiye? 
The  moment  seemed  favourable.  Michael  Aranda  was  at 
Paris,  detained  by  order  of  the  king's  mother,  for  whom  be 
was  translating  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture.§  Bat 
Margaret  would  have  preferred  that  Brigonnet  should  pre- 
sent this  book  himself  to  her  brother.  "  You  would  do  weD 
to  come  here,**  wrote  she,  "  for  you  know  the  confidence  that 
Madam  and  the  king  place  in  you.**!! 

Thus,  probably,  was  the  Word  of  God  placed  at  that 
time  (in  1522  and  1523)  under  the  eyes  of  Francis  I.  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy.  They  came  into  contact  with  that  Gospel 
which  they  Were  afterwards  to  persecute.    We  do  not  find 

•  Hist.  CathoUque  te  FoDtaiiie.  f  Act  Muri  p.  182. 

t  MS.  Bibl.  Roy.  S.  P.  No.  387. 

i  Par  le  commandemenl  do  Biadame  1^  qa;  il  a  lyn^  quelqne  ehoso 
do  la  faittote  Efforiptare  qa'eHe  dlsire  parfaiie.    lUd.  |  V  id. 


that  this  Wcffd  ptodaced  any  salutary  effect  upon  them.  An 
impulse  of  eunosity  led  them  to  open  that  Bible  which  was 
then  making  so  mudi  noise ;  bnt  they  closed  it  as  soon  as 
they  had  opened  it. 

'  Margaret  herself  found  it  hard  to  contend  against  the 
worldliness  bj  which  she  was  everjrwhere  surrounded. 
Her  tender  a£fection  towards  her  brother,  the  obedience  she 
owed  to  her  mother,  and  the  flatteries  layished  on  her  by 
.  the  court,  all  seemed  to  conspu*e  against  the  love  she  had 
vowed  to  Christ.  Christ  was  alone  against  many.  Some- 
times Margaret's  soul,  assailed  by  so  many  adyersaries,  and 
stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  world,  turned'  aside  from  Ob 
Master.  Then,  becoming  sensible  of  her  faults,  the  princess 
would  shut  herself  up  in  her  apartments,  and  giving  way 
to  her  sorrow,  utter  cries  very  different  from  the  joyous  soimds 
with  which  Francis  and  the  young  lords,  the  companions  of 
his  debauchery,  filled  the  royal  palaces  in  the  midst  of  their 
entertahunents  and  festivities : — 

Left  you  I  have,  to  follow  pleasure's  voice. 

Left  you  I  have,  and  for  an  evil  choice, 

Left  yon  I  have,  and  whither  am  I  coma  f * 


Then  turning  towards  Meaux,  Margaret  would  exclaim 
in  her  anguish :  "  I  return  to  you,  to  M.  Fabry  (Lefevre) 
and  all  your  gentlemen,  beseeching  you,  by  your  prayers,  to 
obtain  of  the  unspeakable  Mercy  an  alarum  for  the  poor« 
weak  and  sleepy  one,  to  arouse  her  from  her  heavy  and  deadly 
slumber."  f 

Thus  had  Meaux  become  a  focus  whence  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  emanated.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  indulged 
in  flattering  illusions.  Who  could  resist  the  Gospel  if  the 
power  of  Francis  cleared  the  way?  The  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  the  court  would  then  be  changed  into  a  holy  in- 
fluence, and  France  would  acquire  a  moral  strength  that 
would  render  her  the  benefactress  of  the  world.  ^ 

But,  on  their  side,  the  friends  of  Rome  had  taken  the 
alarm.  Among  those  at  Meaux  was  a  Jacobin  monk 
named  Roma.    One  day,  as  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  their  friends 

*  Lea  Marguerites,  i.  40.        .   f  MS.  BibL  Roy.  S.  F.  No.  387. 
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were  taUung  with  him  and  some  other  of  the  papal  par* 
tiaana,  Lefevre  could  not  suppress  his  anticipations.  '^  The 
Qospel  is  already  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  great  and  of  the 
people,"  said  he,  '^  and  in  a  short  time,  spreading  all  over 
France,  it  will  everywhere  throw  down  the  inventions  of 
men."  The  aged  doctor  was  animated ;  his  ^es  sparided; 
his  worn-out  voice  grew  sonorous;  one  might  have  corn- 
ered him  to  the  aged  Simeon  returning  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
because  his  eyes  had  seen  His  salvation.  Lefevre's  friends 
shared  in  his  emotion :  their  amazed  opponents  were  dumb. 
On  a  sudden  Ronui  started  up  impetuously,  and  exclaumed 
in  the  tone  of  a  popular  tribune :  '^  Then  I  .and  all  the  other 
religioners  will  preach  a  crusade;  we  will  raise  the  people; 
and  if  the  king  permits  the  preaching  of  your  Gospel,  we 
will  expel  him  from  his  kingdom  by  his  own  subjects.'^  * 

Thus  did  a  monk  venture  to  rise  up  against  the  knightly 
monarch.  The  Franciscans  applauded  this  language.  They 
must  not  allow  the  doctor's  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  Ah-eady 
the  friars  were  returning  daily  with  diminished  ofiTerings. 
The  Franciscans  in  alarm  went  about  among  private 
fiEtmilies.  ''These  new  teachers  are  heretics,''  said  they^ 
''  they  attack  the  holiest  observances,  and  deny  the  most 
sacred  mysteries."  Then  growing  bolder,  the  most  incensed 
among  them  issued  from  their  cloister,  and  proceeded  to'  the 
bishop's  residence.  On  befng  admitted,  they  said  to  the  pre- 
late :  "  Crush  this  heresy,  or  else  the  pestilence,  which  is 
ahready  desolating  the  city  of  Meaux,  will  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom." 

Brigonnet  was  moved,  and  for  an  instant  disturbed  hy 
this  attack,  but  he  did  not  give  way;  he  felt  too  much  con- 
tempt for  these  ignorant  monks  and  their  interested  clam- 
ours. He  went  into  the  pulpit,  justified  Lefevre,  and  called 
the  monks  pharisees  and  hypocrites.  Still  this  opposition 
had  already  excited  trouble  and  conflict  in  his  soul;  he 
sought  to  encourage  himself  by  the  persuasion  that  such 
spiritual  combats  were  necessary.  "  By  this  warfare,"  said 
he,  in  his  somewhat  mystical  language,  "  we  arrive  at  a 
vivifying  death,  and  by  continually  mortifying  life,  we  die 
*  Farel,  Epitre  au  Dae  de  Lorraine,  Gen.  1634. 
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liyiBg,  and  lire  dying."*  The  waj  would  have  been  surer 
if,  casting  himself  upon  the  Saviour,  as  the  apostles  when 
tossed  bj  the  winds  and  waves,  he  had  exclaimed;  '^  Lord, 
help  me  I  or  I  perish." 

The  monks  of  Meaux,  enraged  at  their  un&vourable  re- 
ception by  the  bishop,  resolved  to  carry  their  complaints  be- 
fore a  higher  tribuna}.  An  appeal  lay  open  to  them.  If 
the  bishop  will  not  give  way,  he  may  be  reduced  to  com- 
pliance. Their  leaders  set  out  for  Paris,  and  concerted 
measures  with  Beda  and  Duchesne.  They  hastened  before 
the  parliament,  and  denounced  the  bishop  and  the  heretical 
teachers.  "  The  city  and  all  the  neighbourhood,"  said  they, 
^^  are  infected  with  heresy,  and  its  polluted  waters  flow  from 
the  episcopal  palace." 

Thus  did  France  begin  to  hear  the  cry  of  persecution 
raised  against  the  Gospel.    The  sacerdotal  and  the  dvil 
power,  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parliament,  grasped  their  arms, 
— ^arms  that  were  to  be  stained  with  blood.    Christianity 
had  taught  mankind  that  there  are  duties  and  rights  an- 
terior to  all  civil  associations;  it  had  emancipated  the  re- 
ligious mind,  promoted  liberty  of  conscience,  and  worked  a 
great  change  in  society ;  for  antiquity,  which  contemplated 
the  citizen  everywhere  and  the  man  nowhere,  had  made 
religion  a  mere  matter  of  state. .  But  these  ideas  of  liberty 
had  scarcely  been  given  to  the  world,  ere  the  papacy  cor- 
rupted them;  for  the  despotism  of  the  prince  it  had  sub- 
stituted the  despotism  of  the  priest ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  had  raised  both  prince  and  priest  against  the  christian 
people.     A  new  emancipation  was  needed ;  it  took  place  in 
the  sixteenth  century.     Wherever  the  Reformation  esta^ 
blished  itself,  it  broke  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  the  religious 
mind  was  again  enfrancliised.    But  so  rooted  in  the  nature 
of  man  is  the  disposition  to  tyrannize  over  truth,  that  amonjg 
many  protestant  nations,  the  Church,  liberated  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  priest,  has  again  in  our  days  fallen 
under  the  yoke  of  the  civil  power;  destined,  like  its  founderi 
to  be  bandied  from  one  despotism  to  another,  to  pass  from 
Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  and  from  Pilate  to  Caiaphas. 
•  M.6.  Bibl.  Roy.  S.  F.  No.  8S7. 
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Biigonnet  had  not  the  courage  Becessary  for  resistance. 
He  would  not  yield  everything,  but  what  he  did  concede 
satisfied  Rome.  "  Wc  may  well  do  without  Luther's  writ- 
ings," he  thought,  "  if  we  keep  the  Gospel ;  we  may  easily 
accede  to  a  certain  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  if  we  add  that 
it  is  only  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  that  she  possesses 
any  inllucncc."  If  beside  the  truth  ^e  place  the  power  of 
error,  tlie  papacy  is  satisfied.  But  the  sacrifice  which  Bri- 
yonnet  felt  the  deepest,  and  which  yet  was  required  of  him, 
was  the  loss  of  his  friends.  If  the  bishop  would  escape,  he 
must  sacrifice  his  brethren.  Of  timid  character,  but 
little  prepared  to  give  up  his  riches  and  his  station  for 
Ohrist^s  sake,  already  alarmed,  shaken,  and  cast  down,  he 
was  still  further  led  astray  by  treacherous  advisers :  if  the 
evangelical  doctors  should  quit  Meaux  (said  some),  they  will 
carry  the  Reformation  elsewhere.  His  heart  was  torn  by  a 
painful  struggle.  At  last  the  wisdom  of  this  world  pre- 
vailed ;  he  gave  way,  and,  on  the  15th  of  October  1523, 
published  three  mandates,  the  first  of  which  enjoined  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the 
saints ;  the  second  forbade  any  one  to  buy,  borrow,  read, 
possess,  or  carry  about  with  him  Luther's  works,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  to 
be  burnt;  and  the  last  established  in  express  terms  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  Then,  on  the  13th  of  November  in 
the  same  year,  Bri^onnet  forbade  the  parish  priests  and  thdr" 
curates  to  permit  the  "  Lutherans  "  to  preach.*  This  was 
not  all.  The  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
Andrew  Verjus,  councillor  in  the  same  court,  and  before 
whom  Bri^onnet  had  shortly  afterwards  to  appear,  arrived  at 
Meaux  during  Lent  1524,  no  doubt  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  bishop's  proceedings.  The  poor  prelate  did  ^11  he  could 
to  please  them.  Already  on  the  29th  of  January  he  had 
taken  the  images  of  the  saints  under  his  especial  protection ; 
he  now  began  to  visit  his  churches,  to  preach,  and  to  struggle 
hard  in  the  presence  of  the  first  president  and  of  councillor  Ver* 
jus  to  "  weed  out  the  heresies  that  were  there  shooting  up."f 

*  Hist.  Grenealogiqne  de  Brifonnet,  ftd  annum, 
t  M&  Bibl.  Roy.  S.  F.  No.  387. 
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The  deputies  of  the  Parliament  returned  to  Paris  fully  sati*- 
fied.     This  was  Brijonnet's  first  fall.  ' 

Lefeyre  was  the  special  object  of  hostility.  His  commen- 
tary on  the  four  Gospels,  and  particularly  the  "  Epistle  to 
Christian  Readers/'  prefixed  to  it,  had  inflamed  the  anger  of 
Beda  and  his  allies.  They  denounced  tliis  writing  to  the 
faculty.  '*  Does  he  not  dare  to  recommend  all  the  faithful  to 
read  the  Scriptures  ?"  said  the  fiery  syndic.  "  Does  he  not 
tell  therein  that  whoever  loves  not  Christ's  Word  is  not  a 
Christian;*  and  that  the  Word  of  God  is  sufficient  to  lead' 
to  eternal  life?** 

But  Francis  I.  looked  on  this  accusation  as  a  mere  theo- 
logical squabble.  He  appointed  a  commission ;  and  Lefevre, 
having  justified  himself  before  it,  cam^  off  from  this  attack 
with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Farel,  who  had  not  so  many  protectors  at  court,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Meaux.  It  would  agpear  that  he  first  re- 
paired to  Paris  ;f  and  that,  having  unsparingly  attacked  the 
errors  of  Rome,  he  could  remain  there  no  longer,  and  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Dauphiny,  whither  he  was  eager  to  carry 
the  Gospel. 

At  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians  at  Meaux, 
another  Frenchman^  quitting  his  native  country,  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  Augustine  convent  at  Wittemberg,  where 
Luther  resided.    This  was  in  January  1523. 

Farel  was  not  the  only  man  in  the  south  of  France  whom 
God  had  prepared  for  his  work.  A  little  further  to  the 
jjouth  than  Gap,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  that  city  of 
Avignon  called  by  Petrarch  "  the  third  Babylon,"  may  still 
be  seen  the  walls  of  the  "  apostolic  palace,"  which  the  popes 
and  cardinals  had  long  filled  with  their  luxury  and  debauchery, 
and  which  a  Roman  legate  now  inhabited,  lonely  and  dejected 
in  the  midst  of  this  deserted  city,  whose  narrow  filthy  streets 
were  seldom  trod  but  by  the  feet  of  monks  and  priests. 

The  little  court  of  the  legate  was,  however,  sometimes 
enlivened  by  a  beautiful,  amiable,  and  laughing  boy,  who 

*  Qni  Terbam  ejus  hoc  modo  non  dilignnt,  quo  pacto  hi  ChriBtiam 
CBsent.    Prsef.  Comm.  in  Erang. 
t  Farel,  apres  ayoir  subsist^  tant  qu'U  put  I  Paris.  Besa,  Hitt  £eoL  L  6^ 
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gaaiboIledaboQt  its  halls.*  This  was  Francis  Lambert,  son  of 
die  secretary  of  the  apostolic  palace,  bom  in  1487,  two  years 
before  FareL  The  child  was  at  first  astonished  at  the  ine- 
ligiou  and  crimes  of  these  prelates, — ^'^  crimes  so  nnmeroos 
and  so  enormous,**  says  he,  '^  that  I  cannot  describe  them.*'f 
He  became  habitnated  to  tiiem,  however,  by  degrees,  and  it 
woold  appear  that  he  was  himself  sedused  by  bad  example.^ 
Yet  Grod  had  implanted  in  his  heart  a  desite  for  holiness. 
His  father  being  dead,  his  mother  had  the  charge  of  his 
education,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  in- 
trusted him  to  the  care  of  the  Franciscans.  The  sanctified 
air  of  these  monks  imposed  on  Francis,  and  his  timid  looks 
followed  them  respectfully,  as  he  saw  them  dad  in  coarse 
garments,  bartfoot,  or  with  rude  sandals  only,  moving  to 
and  fro,  begging  in  the  city  and  calling  on  his  mother ;  and 
if  at  any  time  they  chanced  to  smile  upon  him,  he  fancied 
himself  (he  tells  us)  almost  in  heaven.§  The  monks  worked 
upon  this  disposition,  and  Francis,  attracted  by  them,  asdumed 
the  cowl  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  ^  It  was  Crod's  pleasure," 
said  he  in  after-years,  "  that  I  might  make  known  to  the 
world  the  impurity  of  these  whited  sepulchres." 

During  the  year  of  his  noviciate  everything  went  on 
smoothly ;  he  was  studiously  kept  in  the  dark ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  pronounced  his  vows,  than  the  monks  showed  them- 
selves in  all  their  deformity,  and  the  halo  of  sanctity  that  he 
had  discovered  around  their  heads  faded  away,  and  he  re- 
mained incensed,  alarmed,  and  dejected.  Francis  sOon  began 
to  feel  a  secret  strength  within  him,  that  drove  him  forcibly 
towards  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ||  and  bound  him  to  believe  a^d 
to  teach  the  Word  of  Grod.  In  1517,  he  was  nominated 
apostolical  preacher  of  the  convent,  and  instead  of  running 

*  In  palaiio  ssBpe  Torsatns,  qnod  genitor  mena  l^gfttioniB  ejus  fleorettriva 
Mset.    Lamb.  Epistola  ad  Gallias  Hegem. 

t  Impietates  et  horronda  acelera  (am  multa  et  enormia.    Ibid. 

X  Olim  seduotns  et  peccator.    Ibid. 

§  Rationes  propter  quas  minoritarum  eonyersationem,  habituMqae  re- 
fecerit.    Wittenberg,  1523. 

II  Urgebat  me  rehemeuter  latens  qnadam  tis  (confido  non  aliena  a 
l>omini  apiritu)  ad  sacxamm  stadia  literamm.    Exegesia  in  S.  Jol 
Apoealypda,  prsef. 
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about  like  his  colleagues  after  ''  fat  presents  and  wcU-stored 
tables,"  he  employed  himself  in  travelling  afoot  through  the 
deserted  country,  and  callmg  those  ignorant  people  to  conver- 
sion whom  the  fire  and  sincerity  of  his  language  drew  around 
him  in  crowds.  But  when,  after  spending  several  months 
in  passing  through  the  Comtat  Yenaissin  and  the  suc- 
rounding  districts,  he  returned  exhausted  to  his  convent  on 
a  mule  that  had  been  given  him  to  carry  his  weakened 
frame,  and  went  to  seek  a  brief  repose  in  his  poor  cell,  some 
of  the  monks  received  him  with  coldness,  others  wifli  rail- 
lery, and  a  third  party  with  anger ;  and  they  hastened  to  sell 
the  animal,  which  they  all  agreed  in  saying  was  the  only 
profit  of  these  evangelical  journeys. 

One  day,  as  brother  Francis  was  preaching  in  a  certain 
town,  wi^  a  gravity  quite  apostolic  and  the  vivacity  of  a 
native  of  the  south :  "  Kindle  a  fire,"  exclaimed  he^  "  before 
this  sacred  porch,  and  there  consume  the  spoils  of  your 
luxury,  your  worldly-mindedness,  and  your  debauchery.'' 
Immediately  the  whole  assembly  was  in  commotion ;  some 
lighted  up  a  fire ;  others  ran  into  their  houses  and  returned 
with  dice,  playing-cards,  and  obscene  pictures;  and  then, 
like  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  at  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul, 
cast  all  into  the  flames.  A  great  crowd  was  gathered  round 
the  fire,  and  among  them  some  Franciscans,  who  perceiving 
an  indecent  drawing  of  a  young  female^  cunningly  drew  it 
away,  and  hid  it  under  one  of  their  frocks,  "  to  add  fuel  to 
their  own  flames,"  says  Lambert.  This  did  not  escape  the 
eye  of  brother  Francis ;  a  holy  indignation  kindled  within 
him,  and  boldly  addressmg  the  monks,  he  inveighed  agamst 
their  lubricity  and  theft.  Abashed  at  being  discovered,  they 
sunk  their  heads,  gav^  up  the  picture,  but  swore  ta  be  re- 
venged.* 

Lambert,  surrounded  with  debauchery,  and  become  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  the  monks,  felt  from  time  to  time  an  ardent 
desire  to  return  into  the  world,  which  appeared  to  him  infi- 
nitely more  holy  tlian  the  cloister :  but  he  found  something 
still  better.  Luther's  works,  carried  to  the  fairs  of  Lyons, 
descended  the  Rhone  and  reached  his  cell  They  were  soon 
•  Ijunbert  rou  Ayignon,  by  Professor  Banm. 
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taken  from  him  and  burnt ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  spirit 
that  animated  the  Angnstine  of  Wittemberg  had  passed  into 
the  Franciscan  of  Avignon :  he  was  saved.  Vainly  until 
then  had  he  resorted  to  frequent  fasting ;  vainly  had  he  slept 
sitting  on  a  stool;*  vainly  had  he  shunned  the  looks  of 
woman,  worn  haircloth  next  his  skin,  scourged  himself,  ami 
00  weakened  his  body  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  himself 
upright,  and  sometimes  even  fainted  in  the  churches  and 
fields  as  he  was  preaching  to  the  people.  All  this^  he  tells 
us,  could  not  extinguish  the  desires  and  banish  the  thoughts 
that  preyed  upon  him,  and  it  was  only  in  faith  on  the  free 
grace  of  God  and  in  the  sanctity  of  a  married  life  that  he 
found  purity  and  peace.f  Tliis  is  one  of  those  numerous 
examples  which  prove  that  marriage,  being  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, is  a  means  of  grace  and  holiness,  and  that  the 
celibacy  of  priests  and  monks,  the  invention  of  man,  is  one  of 
the  most  effectual  agents  to  foster  impurity,  sully  the  imagi- 
nation, disturb  the  p(face  of  families,  and  fill  society  with  ui- 
numerable  disorders. 

At  Ust  the  friar  had  made  up  his  mind;  he  will  quit  the 
convent,  he  will  abandon  popery,  he  will  leave  France.  He 
will  go  where  the  streams  of  the  Gospel  flow  abundant  and 
pure,  and  he  will  there  plunge  into  them,  and  quench  the 
,  fires  that  are  consuniing  him.J  Since  all  his  efforts  are 
unavailing,  he  will  go  to  Wittemberg,  to  that  great  seiTant 
of  God,  whose  nanie  alone  conjures  and  afirights  the  devil^ 
in  order  that  he  may  find  peace.§  He  took  advantage  of 
some  letters  that  were  to  be  carried  to  on^  of  the  superiors 
of  the  order,  and  having  donned  his  frock,  quitted  the 
Franciscan  convent  of  Avignon  in  the  spring  of  1522,  after 
twenty  years  of  struggle.  He  ascended  the  Rhone,  traversed 
Lyons,  and  crossed  the  forests  that  cover  the  lower  ridges  of 
the  Jura.  This  tall,  thin,  ungraceful  monk  still  wore  the  habit 
of  his  order,  and  rode  on  an  ass,  his  bare  feet  almost  touch- 

*  Non  Aliter  dormnisse  multo  tempore  qaam  ia  soamno  nado  sedentem. 
L&mb.  de  sacro  conju>;io. 

1*  Donee  secundum  altissimi  jassionem  conjoz  factns  est.    Ibid. 

;^  Urel>ar  tamen  etUmsi  neseireat  alii.    Ibid. 

i  Tametsi  noa  habeam  aeorta  et  nmltia  modia  aiterer  ad  ooaiiawtivai 
nunqoam  paoem  habui.    Ibid. 
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tug  the  groood.  Wd  have  already  seeo  him  pasi  thsMi^ 
Greaera,  LauBanne,  Beme^  and  Zurich.*  In  the  begkHuag 
of  1528y  he  was  at  Wittemberg,  and  embraced  Lather.  But 
let  UM  letnni  to  France  and  to  the  Ghnreh  of  Means. 
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Leibffie  aad  Fivdi  peneouM— DiiinmiM  bttwaen  the  LvUwnui  and 
Refonned  Ghnxohes-^Leolero  posts  up  his  Placftrds^Leclerc  brandsd 
—  Berquin's  Zeal— Berqain  belbre  the  ParlUment— Rescued  by 
Fnncis  I.— ICaiarier^  Apostsoy— Fall  and  Remorse  of  Paraane— 
Met»-Ghatelain— Peter  TonsaaiBt  beeomes  attentive-Leoiere  breaks 
tibe  Images— Leelero's  CoBdemBtttioii  and  Tortote— Martyrdom  <»f 
Cihatelaiii— Fligbt. 

Lefetbe  intimidated,  Brigonnet  .drawing  back,  Farel  com- 
peUed  to  fly — ^here  was  a  beginning  of  victory.  They  already 
imagined  at  the  Sorbonne  that  they  had  mastered  the  move^ 
ment;  the  doctors  and  monks  congratulated  each  other  on 
their  triumphs.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  blood  had  not 
flowed.  They  set  to  work  again;  and  blood,  since  it  must 
be  so,  was  erelong  to  gratify  the  fanaticism  of  Rome. 

The  erangelical  Christians  of  Meaux,  seeing  their  leaders 
dispersed,  sought  to  edify  one  another.  The  wool-carder, 
John  Leclerc,  whom  the  lessons  of  the  doctors,  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  and  some  tracts,  had  instructed  in  the  christian 
doctrine,f  signalized  himsdlf  by  his  zeal  and  facility  in  ex- 
pounding Scripture.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  fills  with  courage,^  and  soon  places  at  the 
head  of  a  religious  movement.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Church  of  Meaux  regarded  him  as  its  minister. 

The  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  such  a  living  principle 
among  the  first  Christians,  had  been  re-established  by  Luther 

\  •VoLILp.881. 

t  AliispaaeolislibeUisdiliceiitsrleotiik    BenlMOBi. 
t  Aaimostt  ildei  plenns.    Ibid. 
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in  Ae  sixteenth  century.*  But  this  idea  seems,  then  to 
have  existed  only  in  theory  in  the  Lntheran  church,  and  to 
have  heen  really  acted  upon  solely  among  the  reformed 
Christians.  The  Lutheran  Churches  (and  here  they  agree 
with  the  Anglican  Church)  perhaps  took  a  middle  course 
between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  Among 
the  Lutherans,  everything  proceeded  from  the  pastor  or  the 
priest;  and  nothing  was  counted  valid  in  the  Church  that 
did  not  flow  regularly  through  its  chiefs.  But  the  Reformed 
Churches,  while  they  mamtained  the  Divine  appointment  of 
the  ministry,  which  some  sects  deny,  approached  nearer  to 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  apostolical  communities.  From 
the  tunes  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  recognised  and 
proclaimed  that  the  christian  flocks  ought  not  simply  to 
receive  what  the  pastor  gives ;  that  the  members  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  its  leaders,  possess  the  key  of  that 
treasure  whence  the  latter  derive  their  instruction,  for  the 
Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  all ;  that  the  graces  of  God,  the  spirit 
of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of  consolation,  of  light,  are  not  bestowed 
on  the  pastor  only ;  that  every  man  is  called  upon  to  employ 
the  gift  he  has  received  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  that  a  certain 
gift,  necessary  to  the  edification  of  the  Church,  may  be  re- 
fused to  a  minister,  and  yet  granted  to  one  of  his  flock.  Thus 
the  passive  state  of  the  Church  was  then  changed  into  a 
state  of  general  activity;  and  in  France,  especially,  this 
revolution  was  accomplished.  In  other  countries,  the  re- 
formers were  almost  exclusively  pastors  and  doctors ;  but  in 
France  men  of  learning  had  from  the  very  beginning  pious 
men  of  the  people  for  their  allies.  In  that  country  God 
selected  for  his  first  workmen  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
a  wool-comber. 

^The  wool-comber  Leclerc  began  to  visit  firom  housQ  to 
liouse,  confirming  the  disciples.  But  not  stopping  short  at 
these  ordinary  cares,  he  would  fain  have  seen  the  edifice  of 
popery  overthrown,  and  France,  from  the  midst  of  these  ruins, 
turning  with  a  cry  of  joy  towards  the  Gospel.  His  unguarded 
zeal  may  remind  us  of  that  of  Hottinger  at  Zurich,  and  of 
Carlstadt  at  Wittemberg.  He  wrote  a  prodamation  against 
•  S«e  Vol.  IT.  p.  S7. 
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the  Antichrist  of  Rome,  announcing  that  the  Lord  was 
about  to  destroy  it  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  He  then 
boldly  posted  his  "  placards"  on  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.* 
Presently  all  was  in  confusion  around  that  ancient  edifice. 
The  faithful  were  amazed;  the  priests  exasperated.  What! 
a  fellow  whose  employment  is  wool-combing  dares  measure 
himself  with  the  pope !  The  Franciscans  were  outrageous, 
and  demanded  that  this  once  at  least  a  terrible  example 
should  be  made.    Leclerc  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  was  finished  in  a  few  d^ys,  under  the  eyes  of 
Bri^onnet  himself,  who  was  now  to  witness  and  tolerate  all 
that  was  done.  The  carder  was  condemned  to  be  whipped 
three  days  successively  through  the  city,  and  on  the  third 
to  be  branded  on  the  forehead.  This  sad  spectacle  soon 
began.  Leclerc  was  led  through  the  streets  with  his  hands 
bound,  his  back  bare,  and  the  executioners  inflicted  on  him  the 
blows  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  rising  up  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  An  immeose  crowd  followed  in  the  track 
marked  by  the  martyr's  blood.  Some  yelled  with  rage  against 
the  heretic ;  others  by  their  silence  gave  him  no  unequivocal 
marks  of  their  tender  compassion.  One  woman  encouraged  the 
unhappy  man  by  her  looks  and  words :  she  was  his  mother. 

At  last,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  blood-stained  proces- 
sion was  ended,  they  halt(fed  with  Leclerc  at  the  usual  place 
of  execution.  The  hangman  prepared  the  fire,  heated  the 
iron  that  was  to  stamp  its  burning  mark  on  the  evangelist, 
and  approaching  him,  branded  hinron  the  forehead  as  a 
heretic.  A  shriek  was  heard,  but  it  did  not  proceed  from 
the  martyr.  His  mother,  a  spectator  of  the  dreadful  scene, 
and  wrung  with  anguish,  endured  a  bitter  strife :  it  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  faith  s:  niggling  in  her  heart  with  maternal, 
love ;  faith  prevailed  a  last,  and  she  exclaimed  with  a  voice 
that  made  the  adversaries  tremble :  "  Glory  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  his  witnesses  !"-j-  Thus  did  that  Frenchwoman  of  the 

*  Get  heretique  ecriyit  des  pancartes  qn'il  attacha  auz  portes  de  la 
iP^de  eglise  de  Meauz  (MS.  de  Meaux).  See  also  Bezss  Icones;  Cre8« 
pin  Actes  des  Martyrs,  &c. 

t  Hist.  Ecoles.  do  Th.  de  Beze,  p.  4.  Hist,  des  Martyrs  de  Grespiiv 
p.  88. 
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rixtaentfa  centory  fnlfil  tke  commandTneat  of  the  Sonof  Qoi: 
"  He  that  loveth  his  son  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.^ 
Bach  bolcbess,  and  at  such  a  moment,  merited  signal  pun- 
ishment ;  but  this  christian  mother  had  appalled  the  hearts 
both  of  priests  and  soldiers.  All  their  fury  was  controlled  by 
a  stronger  arm  than  theirs.  The  crowd,  respectfully  making 
way,  allowed  the  martyr's  mother  slowly  to  regain  her  humble 
dwelling.  The  monks,  and  even  the  town-sergeants,  gased 
on  her  without  moving.  '^  Not  one  of  her  enemies  dared  lay 
hands  upon  her,**  said  Theodore  Beza.  After  this  execution, 
Leclerc,  being  set  at  liberty,  retired  to  Rosay  in  Brie,  a  small 
town  about  six  leagues  from  Meaux,.and  subsequently  to 
Metz,  where  we  shall  meet  with  him  again. 

The  adversaries  were  triumphant  "  The  Cordeliers  having 
renuiptured  the  pulpits,  propagated  their  lies  and  trumpery  as 
usual.''*  But  the  poor  workmen  of  the  city,  prevented  from 
hearing  the  Word  in  regular  assemblies,  '^  began  to  meet 
in  secret,"  says  our  cluronicler,  '*  after  the  manner  of  the 
sons  of  die  prophets  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  primitive  Church ;  and,  as  opportunity  offered, 
they  assembled  at  one  time  in  a  house,  at  another  in  some 
cave,  sometimes  also  in  a  vineyard  or  in  a  wood.  There,  he 
amongst  them  who  was  most  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
exhorted  the  rest  ^  and  this  done,  they  aU  prayed  together 
with  great  courage,  supporting  each  other  by  the  hope  that 
the  Gospel  would  be  revived  in  France,  and  that  the 
tyranny  of  Antichrist  would  come  to  an  end."  f  There  is  no 
power  that  can  arrest  the  progress  of  truth. 

But  one  victim  only  was  not  enough ;  and  if  the  first 
against  whpm  the  persecution  was  let  loose  was  a  wool- 
comber,  the  second  was  a  gentleman  of  the  court.  It  was 
necessary  to  frighten  the  nobles  as  well  as  the  people. 
Their  reverences  of  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  could  not  think  of 
being  outstripped  by  the  Franciscans  of  Meaux.  Berqnin, 
^  the  most  learned  of  the  nobles,"  had  derived  fresh  courage 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  after  having  attacked  ^  the 

*  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  183.  f  Ibid.  , 
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liomets  of  the  Sorbonne"  in  certain  epigrams,  had  open^ 
accused  them  of  impiety.* 

Beda  and  Duchesne,  who  had  not  ventured  to  reply  in 
their  usual  manner  to  the  witticisms  of  the  king's  gentleman, 
changed  their  mind,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  serious 
convictions  latent  behind  these  attacks.  Berquin  had  become 
a  Christian :  his  ruin  was  determined  on.  Beda  and  Duchesne, 
having  seized  some  of  his  translations,  found  in  them  matter 
to  "bum  more  heretics  than  one.  '^  He  maintains,^'  said 
they,  "  that  it  is  wrong  to  invoke  the  Virgin  Mary  in  place  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  call  her  the  source  of  all  grace.-!* 
He  inveighs  against  the  practice  of  calling  her  our  hope,  our 
life,  and  says  that  these  titles  belong  only  to  the  Son  of 
God.'*  There  were  other  matters  besides  these.  Berquin's 
study  was  like  a  bookseller's  shop,  whence  works  of  corruption 
were  circulated  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Common-^ 
places  of  Melancthon,  in  particular,  served,  by  the  elegance  of 
their  style,  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  literary  men  in  France. 
This  pious  noble,  living  only  amidst  his  folios  and  his  traetSf 
had  become,  out  of  christian  charity,  translator,  corrector, 
printer,  and  bookseller It  was  essential  to  check  this  for- 
midable torrent  at  its  very  source. 

Ohe  day,  as  Berquin  was  quietly  seated  at  his  studies, 
among  his  beloved  books,  his  house  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  the  sergeants-at-arms,  who  knocked  violently  at  the  door. 
They  were  the  Sorbonne  and  its  agents,  who,  furnished  with 
authority  firom  the  parliament,  were  making  a  domiciliarjf 
visit.  Beda,  the  formidable  syndic,  was  at  their  head,  and 
never  did  inquisitor  perform  his  duty  better ;  accompanied  by 
his  satellites,  he  entered  Berquin's  library,  told  him  his 
business,  ordered  a  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  upon  him,  and 
began  his  search.  Not  a  book  escaped  his  piercing  glance, 
and  an  exact  inventory  of  ther' whole  was  drawn  up  by  his 
orders.  Here  was  a  treatise  by  Melancthon,  there  a  book 
by  Carlstadt ;  farther  on,  a  work  of  Luther's.  Here  were 
heretical  books  translated  from  Latin  into  French  by  Berquin 

*  Impietatis  etiam  acousatos,  turn  voce,  turn  acriptis.    Bezss  Icones. 
■h  Incongnie  beatam  YirKmem  inyocari  pro  Spiritu  Sanoto.    Enusm« 
Kpp.  1279.  4 
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himsdf ;  there,  others  of  hu  own  compositioii.  All  Ae 
works  that  Beda  seized,  except  two,  were  filled  with  Lntfaefan 
errors.  He  left  the  house,  carrying  off  his  booty,  and  moie 
elated  than  ever  was  general  laden  with  the  spoils  of  yan- 
qnished  nations.* 

Berqnin  saw  that  a  great  storm  had  burst  upon  him 
bat  his  conrage  did  not  falter.  He  despised  his  enemies  too 
mnch  to  fear  them.  Meanwhile  Beda  lost  no  time.  On 
the  13th  of  May  1523,  the  parliament  issued  a  decree  that 
all  the  books  seized  in  Berquin's  house  should  be  laid  before 
fhe  faculty  of  theology.  The  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne  was 
soon  pronounced ;  on  the  25th  of  June  it  condemned  all  the 
works,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  already  mentioned,  to 
be  burnt  as  heretical,  and  ordered  that  Berquin  should  abjure 
his  errors.    The  parliament  ratified  this  decision. 

The  nobleman  appeared  before  this  formidable  body.  He 
knew  that  the  next  step  might  be  to  the  scaffold ;  but,  like 
Luther  at  Worms,  he  remained  firm.  Vainly  did  the  par- 
liament order  him  to  retract.  Berquin  was  not  one  of  those 
who  fall  away  after  Juxving  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself  and 
that  wicked  one  toucheth  Mm  not,^  Every  fall  proves  that 
the  previous  conversion  has  been  on^y  apparent  or  partial; 
but  Berquin's  conversion  was  real.  He  replied  with  firm- 
ness to  the  court  belbre  which  he  stood.  The  parliament, 
more  severe  than  the  Diet  of  Worms  had  been,  ordered  its 
\fBcers  to  seize  th^  accused,  and  take  him  to  the  prison  of 
the  Conciergerie.  This  was  on  the  1st  of  August  1523. 
On  the  5th  the  parliament  handed  over  the  heretic  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  in  order  that  this  prelate  might  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  affair,  and  that,  assisted  by  the  doctors  and 
councillors,  he  should  pronounce  sentence  on  the  culprit. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  episcopal  prison.J 

Thus  was  Berquin  passed  from  court  to  court'  and  from 
one  prison  to  another.    Beda,  Duchesne,  and  their  cabal  had 

•  Gaillard  Hist,  de  Francois  I.  iv,  241.  Crevier,  Unir.  de  P«ifli 
V.  171. 

+  Hebrews  yi.  4  ;  1  John  t.  18. 

tDnctas  est  in  carcerem,  rens  hssreseoe  pericUtatns.  Erasmi  Epp. 
1279 ;  Crerier ;  Gaillard  ;  loc.  cit. 
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their  Tictim  in  their  grasp;  bat  the  court  stfll  cherished 
a  grudge  agunst  the  Sorbonne,  and  Francis  was  more 
powerful  than  Beda.  This  transaction  excited  great  in- 
dignation among  the  nobles.  Do  these  monks  and  priests 
forget  what  the  sword  of  a  gentleman  is  worth  ?  "  Of  what 
is  he  accused?"  said  they  to  Francis  L;  "of  blaming  the 
custom  of  invoking  the  Virgin  in  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
But  Erasmus  and  many  others  blame  it  likewise.  Is  it  for 
such  trifles  that  they  imprison  a  king's  oflSccr?*  This 
attack  is  aimed  at  literature,  trye  religion,  the  nobility,  chi- 
valry, nay  the  crown  itself."  The  king  was  glad  to  have 
another  opportunity  of  vexing  the  whole  company.  He 
issued  letters  transferring  the  cause  to  the  royal  council,  and 
on  the  8th  of  Angnst  an  usher  appeared  at  the  bishop's 
prison  with  an  order  from  the  king  to  ket  Berquin  at  liberty. 

The  question  now  was  whether  the  monks  would-  give 
way.  Francis  I.,  who  had  anticipated  some  resistance,  said  to 
the  agent  commissioned  to  execute  his  orders :  "  If  you  meet 
with  any  resistance,  I  authorize  you  to  break  open  the 
gates."  This  language  was  clear.  The  monks  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  submitted  to  the  aflTront,  and  Berquin  being  restored 
to  liberty  appeared  before  the  king's  council,  by  which  he 
was  acquitted.f 

Thus  did  Francis  I.  humiliate  the  Church.  Berquin  im- 
agined that  France,  under  his  reign,  might  emancipate  her- 
self from  the  papacy,  and  had  thoughts  of  renewing  the  war. 
For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  communication  with  Eras- 
mus^, who  at  once  recognised  him  as  a  man  of  worth.f  But, 
ever  timid  and  temporizing,  the  philosopher  said  to  him : 
"  Beware  of  treading  on  a  homef  s  nest,  and  pursue  your 
studies  in  peace.§  Above  all,  do  not  mix  me  up  with  your 
affair;  that  would  neither  serve  you  nor  me."|| 

This  rebuff  did  not  discourage  Berquin ;  if  the  miglitiest 
genius  of  the  age  draws  back,  he  will  put  his  trust  in  God 

*  Ob  hujnsmodi  noenfas.    Erasm.  Epp.  1279. 

i  At  judices,  abi  viderunt  causam  esse  nallius  momenti,  absolTCnmt 
iu>minem.    Ibid. 
t  £x  epistola  visus  est  mihi  Tir  bonus.    Ibid. 
§  Sineret  crabrones  et  suis  se  studiis  oblectaret«    Ibid. 
Q  Deinde  ne  me  invoWeret  suae  caussB.    Ibid. 
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«iH>  never  fiihen.  God's  work  will  be  done  eiAer  wStttt 
without  the  ud  of  mam  ^  Betqnin,"  eaid  Eraamiis,  '^had 
eome  resemblaDce  to  the  palm-tiee;  he  loae  vp  again,  and 
heeame  proad  and  towering  against  those  who  son^t  to 
ahurm  him."* 

Such  were  not  all  who  had  embmoed  the  evangelical  doe- 
trine.  Martial  Kiasarier  had  been  one  of  the  most  seal* 
ous  preachers.  He  was  accused  of  teaching  veiy  enoneoM 
opinionsyf  and  even  of  having  committed  catain  acts  of  vio- 
lence while  at  Meaux.  ^  This  Martial  Maznrier,  being  at 
Meanx,**  says  a  manuscript  of  that  city,  which  we  hare 
already  quoted,  '^  going  to  the  church  of  the  reyerend 
Cirayfiriars,  and  seeing  the  image  of  St.  Francis,  with  the 
five  wounds,  outside  the  convent-gate,  where  that  of  St. 
Koch  now  stands,  threw  it  down  and  broke  it  in  pieces." 
Mazurier  was  apprehended,  and  sent  to  the  Coneiergerie,} 
where  he  suddenly  fell  into  deep  reflection  and  severe  anguish. 
It  was  the  morality  rather  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
that  had  attracted  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  reformers ;  and 
morality  left  him  without  strength.  Alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  stake,  and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  France 
the  victory  would,  remain  on  the  side  of  Rome,  he  easily 
persuaded  himself  that  he  would  enjoy  more  influence  and 
honour  by  returning  to  the  papacy.  Accordingly  he  re- 
tracted what  he  had  taught,  and  caused  doctrines  the  very 
opposite  of  those  he  had  previously  held  to  be  preached  in 
his  parish  ;§  and  subsequently  joining  the  most  fanatical 
doctors,  and  particulariy  the  celebrated  Ignatius  Loyola,  he 
became  from  that  time  the  most  zealous  supporter  of  the 
papal  cause.||  From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Jolian, 
apostates,  after  their  infidelity,  have  always  beconoe  the 

*  I  lie,  at  habebat  quiddam  eum  palma  oommune.  advenns  deteitentem 
t  jllebat  animos.  Ibid.  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  xvi.  42. 

t  Hist,  de  rUniversite,  par  Creyier,  ▼.  203. 

t  OaiUard,  Hist,  de  Franfois  I.  ▼.  234. 

§  '*  Comme  il  ctait  homme  adroit^  11  esquiva  la  condamnatioii,"  ssjS 
CrcTier,  v.  203. 

ii  Cam  IjHiatio  Loyj^a  init  aiiiioiftiain.    Laiinoi,  Navanm  i 
historia,  p.  0''21. 
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uiott  memknn  penecuton  of  the  doctrines  thejr  had  oneo 


Mazurier  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  seal. 
The  youthful  James  Paranne  had  also  been  thrown  into 
prison.  Martial  hoped  that,  by  making  him  fall  like  himself, 
he  might  cover  his  own  shame.  The  youth,  amiability, 
learning,  and  uprightness  of  Payanne,  created  a  general  in- 
terest in  his  favour,  and  Mazurier  ipiagined  that  he  would 
himself  be  less  culpable,  if  he  could  persuade  Master  James 
to  follow  his  example.  He  visited  him  in  prison,  and  began 
his  manoeuvres  by  pretending  that  he  had  advanced  further 
than  Pavanne  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth:  ''You  are 
mistaken,  James,**  he  often  repeated  to  him ;  ''  you  have  not 
gone  to  Uie  depUis  of  the  sea ;  you  only  know  the  surface 
of  the  waters.'*^  Nothing  was  spared,  neither  sophistry, 
promises,  nor  threats.  The  unhappy  youth,  seduced,  agi- 
tated, and  shaken,  sunk  at  last  under  these  perfidious 
attacks,  and  publicly  retracted  his  pretended  errors  on  the 
morrow  of  Christmas-day  1524.  But  from  that  hour  a 
0]ririt  of  dejection  and  remorse  was  sent  on  Pavanne  by  the 
Almighty.  A  deep  sadness  preyed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
continuidly  sighing.  ''  Alas  I  **  repeated  he,  ''  there  is 
nothmg  but  bitterness  for  me  in  life.'*  Sad  wages  of  un- 
belief I 

Nevertheless,  among  those  who  had  received  the  Word  of 
God  in  France,  were  men  of  more  intrepid  spirit  than  Ma- 
zurier anf  Pavanne.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1 523,  Leclerc 
had  withdrawn  to  Metz  in  Lorraine,  and  there,  says  Theodore 
Beza,  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Saint  Paul  at  Corinth, 
who,  while  working  at  his  trade  as  a  tentmaker,  pefsuaded 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.f  Leclerc,  still  pursuing  his 
occupation  as  a  wool-carder,  instructed  the  people  of  his 
own  condition;  and  many  of  them  had  been  really  con- 
verted. Thus  did  this  humble  artisan  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  church  which  afterwards  became  celebrated. 

Lecl^c  was  not  the  first  individual  who  had  endeavoured 

*  Aetes  des  Martyrs,  p^  99. 

t  Aeti  of  the  Apostles,  zriii.  3, 4.— Apostolk  apad  CorlnibiM  emu- 
ptom  secntus.    Bcz»  Icones. 
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to  shed  the  new  light  of  the  Grospel  over  Metz.  A  scholar, 
renowned  in  that  age  for  his  skill  in  the  occult  sciences, 
Master  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim,  '^  a  marrellously  learned 
clerky  of  smuU  stature,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  travel, 
who  spoke  every  language,  and  had  studied  every  science,"* 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  Metz,  and  had  even  become 
syndic  of  the  city.  Agrippa  had  procured  Luther's  works, 
and  communicated  them  to  Ids  friends,-]'  and  among  others 
to  Master  John,  priest  of  Sainte-Groix,  himself  a  great  derk, 
and  with  whom  Master  Agrippa  was  very  intimate.  Many 
of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  citizens,  stirred  by  the  courage 
Luther  had  shown  at  Worms,  were  gained  over  to  his  cause,| 
and  already  in  March  1522,  an  evangelical  placard  extolling 
what  Luther  had  done  was  posted  in  large  letters  on  a 
comer  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  excited  much  public 
attention.  But  wheh  Leclerc  arrived,  the  flames,  for  an 
instant  overpowered,  sprung  up  with  renewed  energy.  In 
the  council-room,  in  the  hall  of  the  chapter,  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  citizens,  the  conversation  turned  perpetually  on 
the  Lutheran  business.  '*  Many  great  clerks  and  learned 
persons  were  daily  questioning,  discussing,  and  debating 
this  matter,  and  for  the  most  pari  taking  Luther's  side,  and 
ahready  preaching  and  proclaiming  that  accursed  sect"  § 

Erelong  the  evangelical  cause  received  a  powerful  re- 
inforcement. "  About  this  same  time  (1524),"  says  the 
chronicle,  ''  there  came  to  Metz  an  Augustine  friar  named 
John  Chaistellain  (Chatelain),  a  man  declining  in  years,  and 
of  agreeable  manners,  a  great  preacher  and  very  eloquent,  a 
wotfdrous  comforter  to  the  poorer  sort  By  which  means 
he  gained  the  good-will  of  most  of  the  people  (not  of  all), 
especially  of  the  majority  of  the  priests  and  great  rabbins, 
against^  whom  the  said  Mar  John  preached  daily,  setting 
forth  their  vices  and  their  sins,  saying  that  they  abused  the 
poor  people,  by  which  great  animosity  was  stirred  up."  || 

*  Les  chroniques  de  la  yille  de  Metz.    Met2, 1838. 
f  Apud  Meteases  mihi  nonnuUa  Lutherana  commimieare  dignatas  fife. 
Amicus  ad  Agrippam,  Epp.  lib.  iii.  ep.  10. 
t  Lambert  von  ATi^oii,4)y  Prof.  Banm,  p.  50.  « 

§  Chroniqaes  de  Metz,  anno  l£23i. 
ti  Ibid.  p.  808. 
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J^hjk  Chatelain,  an  Augustine  monk  of  Tournay,  and 
doctor  of  divinity,  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
God*  by  hifl  intercourse  with  the  Angustines  of  Antwerp. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  preached  by  him  attired  in 
chasuble  and  stole,  appeared  less  extraordinary  to  the  in- 
habitants of  !^etz,  than  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  poor 
artisan,  who  laid  aside  the  comb  with  which  he  carded  his 
wool,  to  expiaiiiji  French  version  of  the  Gospel. 

Everything  was  fermenting  in  Metz  during  that  famous 
Lent  of  1524,  when  a  new  character  appeared  on  the  stage, 
a  priest,  a  doctor,  an  ex-friar,  and  (what  had  never  yet  been 
seen  in  France  or  Lorraine)  having  a  wife  with  him.  j-  This 
was  Lambert  of  Avignon. 

On  Laxnberf  s  arrival  at  Wittemberg,  which  had  been  the 
object  of 'his  journey  on  leaving  the  convent,  he  was  well 
received  by  Luther,  and  the  reformer  had  hastened  to  recom- 
mend to  Spalatin  and  to  the  elector  this  friar,  who,  "on 

account  of  persecution,  had  chosen  poverty  and  exile He 

pleases  me  in  all  respects,"  added  Luther.f  Lambert  had 
begun^  to  lecture  on  the  prophet  Hosea  at  the  university, 
before  an  auditory  who  could  not  conceal  their  surprise  at 
*  hearing  such  things  from  the  mouth  of  a  Gaul.§  And  then, 
with  eyes  ever  turned  towards  his  native  land,  he  had  begun 
to  translate  into  French  and  Italian  several  evangelical 
pamphlets  published  by  Luther  and  other  doctors.  He  was 
not  the  only  Frenchman  at  Wittemberg :  he  there  met  with 
counts,  knights,  nobles,  and  others  come  from  France  to  see 
th^  elector  and  to  converse  with  Luther,  "  the  overseer  of 
the  works  that  were  accomplishing  in  the  world."  ||  These 
Frenchmen  mutually  encouraged  each  other,  and,  as  is  usual 

*  Vocatus  ad  cognitionem  Dei.   Act.  Mart.  p.  180. 

t  Y  Tient  ungrso  disant  dooteur,  qui  premier  avait  estd  religieulx  et  k 
'      present  estait  marie.    Chroniques  de  Metz,  p.  807. 

t  Ob  persecutionem  ezul  atque  paaper  factus  ;  mihi  per  omnia  placet 
vir.    L.  Epp.  ii.  302. 

§  Aliquid  nostri  Martini  consilio  exordiar,  Tel  Oseam  Prophetam,  vel 
PealmoB,  vel  Lacam,  vel  aliqaid  tale.  Schelhom,  Amcenitates  Litt.  iv.  336. 
.  li  Veniunt  passim  Wittembergam  Ck>mite8,  Equites,  Nobiles,  et  alU 
etiam  e  Gallia  nostra  at  te  inolytam  Ducem  (the  Elector)  Tideaiit,  et 
Prsfeetnm  Openun«  M.  Lutherum.    Comment,  in  Oseam  pnel 


4jOO  bya^iosucal  puaa  at  UAMmma. 

with  emignuits^  exaggwated  the  state  of  affisun,  imag^ 
big  that  a  speedj  revolution  would  lead  to  the  triumph 
in  their  own  country  qf  the  eause  which  ihej  had  so  much 
at  heart  ^  Almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  is  'stirring/*  wrote 
Lambert  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  ^'  Although  in  France 
the  truth  has  no  master  and  no  leader,  its  friends  are  very 
numerous."* 

'  One  thing  alone  checked  these  FrenchmoMt  Wittemberg: 
the  printing  of  the  pamiAlets  intended  for  tRir  countrymeD. 
^  Would  that  I  could  find  some  one,"  exclaimed  Lamb^t, 
^  that  could  print  not  only  in  Latin,  but  in  French  and  ev^ 
in  Italian."  f  This  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  certatn 
strangers  appeared :  they  were  from  Hamburg.  '^  We  come 
to  ask  you  for  some  French  treatises,"  siud  they  to  Lam- 
bert ;  '^  for  w®  hare  some  one  in  Hamburg  who  will  print 
them  carefully."  I  It  would  appear  that  there  were  also  a 
number  of  French  emigrants  at  Hamburg,  and  a  printer 
among  the  rest.  Lambert  could  not  restrain  his  joy ;  bat 
there  was  still  another  difficulty :  '*  A^d  how,"  said  he,  "  can 
we  convey  these  books  into  France  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe?" — ^^  By  sea;  by  the  vessels  that  sail  to  and  fro,"  re- 
plied the  Hambttrgers.§  "  Every  necessary  arrangement 
has  been  made."  Thus  the  Gospel  had  hardly  been  restored 
to  the  Church,  before  the  ocean  became  au  instrument  of 
its  dissemination.     The  Lord  katk  made  a  way  in  the  sea^W 

Yet  this  could  not  suffice;  every  Frenchmaii  returning 
into  France  was  to  carry  a  few  books  with  him,  althoiigii 
the  scaffold  might  be  the  reward  of  his  enterprise.  Now 
there  is  more  talking,  then  there  was  more  action.  A  young 
French  nobleman,  Claude  of  Taureau,  who  left  Wittembei^ 
in  May  1523,  took  with  him  a  great  number  of  evaugellcai 

*  Gallift  pene  omnis  commoU  est,  ti  absque  magistro  sincero^  habet 
▼eritatis  dileotores.    Schelhorn,  Amcen.  ir. 

'  t  SkinVeniator  qui  imprimat  non  tantoa  Latine  sed  Gallioe  et  Ita.Uee, 
h»c  atque  alia  tradam.    Ibid. 

t  Quod  ad  me  ex  Amburgo  niuitu  adTenerint  traotatos  GalUoos  posts* 
lantes ;  aiunt  eaim  quad  ilUe  sit  qui  ea  lingua  elittatisstmofk  posset  aiders 
Ubroa.    Ibid.  p.  343. 

S  Quos  demom  nangio  in  Oalliam  miitit.    Ibid. 

0  Isaiah  xliii.  16. 
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treatises  and  letters  which  Lambert  had  written,  to  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  men  of  France  and  SaToy.* 

On  the  13th  of  July  1523,  Lambert,  then  at  the  age  of 
thirty-si:^,  ^^  determined  (in  his  own  words)  to  flee  the  paths 
of  imparity  as  he  had  always  done/'  entered  into  the  holy 
bonds  of  wedlock,  two  years  before  Luther,  and  the  first  of 
the  French  monks  or  priests.  When  married,  he  called  to 
mind  that  he  ojight  not  to  think  "  how  he  might  please  his 
wife,  bot  how  he  might  please  the  Lord."  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  a  worthy  citiaen  «f  Herzberg,  was  ready  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  sufferings.  Lambert  told  his  Wittem- 
berg  friends  that  he  intended  returning  to  France. 

Lather  and  Melancthon  were  terrified  at  the  thought. 
*'  It  is  rather  from  France  to  Grermany,''  said  Luther,  ^^  than 
from  Germany  to  France,  that  you  should  go."f  Lambert, 
all  whose  thoughts  were  in  France,  paid  no.^ittention  to  the 
reformer's  adviccj 

And  yet  Luther's  sentiments  could  not  fail  to  make  some 
impression  on  him.  Should  he  go  to  Zurich,  whither  Luther 
urges  him  ?  or  to  France  or  Lorraine,  where  Farel  and,  as 
he  believes,  Christ  himsdf  are  calling  him?  He  was  in 
great  perplexity.§  At  Zurich  he  would  find  peace  and 
safety ;  in  France  peril  and  death.  ||  His  rest  was  broken, 
he  could  find  no  repose  ;^  he  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Wittemberg  with  downcast  eyes,  and  his  wife  could  not 
restore  him  to  serenity.  At  last  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
called  upon  the  Lord  to  put  an  end  to  his  struggle,  by  mak<-> 
ing  known  His  will  in  the  casting  of  lots.**  He  took  two 
slips  of  paper ;  on  one  he  wrote  France,  on  the  other  SwU^ 
zerland  ;  he  closed  his  eyes  and  drew;  the  lot  had  •fallen  on 


*  Oocnpatas  mnltis  scriptis  potiflsiinum  quse  pluribua  in  Gallift  i 
Janior  quippe  nobilis  Claudius  de  Tauro  abiit.    Ibid. 

t  Potius  ad  nos  illinc,  qaam  ad  tos  hinc,  cuiquam  migrandum  i 
U  Kpp.  ad  Gerbellium  Strasburg,  ii.  438. 

t  Nee  audit  meum  consilium,  sic  occupatus  suo  proprio.    Ibid.  437. 

§  In  gravissima  perplexitate.    Lambert  de  Fidelium  vooatione,  cap.  22. 

il  In  priore  voca  tione  en^  pax  et  seronitas  ;  in  alia  vero  multa  et  eadexa 
grayissima,  etiam  mortis  pericula  erant 

^  Nulla  era^ misero  requies,  ut  quidem  yizdum  somnium  oaperei.  Ibid. 

**  Ornrit  Dominnmf  ut  banc  contradictionem  8ort«  dirimeret.    Ibid. 
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Fraaoe.*  Again  he  fell  on  his  knees :  *^  0  God,"  said  he, 
'^  if  thon  wilt  not  close  these  lips  that  desire  to  ntter  thy 
praise,  deign  to  make  known  thy  pleasure."-!-  Again  he 
tried,  and  the  answer  still  was  France.  And  some  hours 
after,  recollecting  (said  he)  that  Gideon,  when  called  to  march 
against  the  Midianites,  had  thrice  asked  for  a  sign  from 
heaven  near  the  oak  of  Ophrah,^  he  prayed  Grod  a  third  time, 
and  a  third  time  the  lot  replied  France.  Frcmi  that  hour  he 
hesitated  no  longer,  and  Lather,,  who  could  not  piit  such 
confidence  in  the  lot,  for  tife  sake  of  peace,  ceased  urging 
his  objections,  and  Lambert,  in  the  month  of  Februsuy  or 
March  1524,  taiking  his  wife  with  him,  departed  for  Stras- 
barg,  whence  he  repaired  to  Metz. 

He  soon  became  intimate  with  Ghatelain,  whom  he  called 
**  his  Jonathan,"  and  appearing  before  a  meeting  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  his  doctrines :  ''  Suffer  me  to  preach  in 
public,"  said  the  man  of  Avignon,  "and  I  will  forthwith 
publish  one  Jiundred  and  sixteen  theses  explanatory  of  my 
doctrine,  and  which  I  will  defend  against  all  manner  of 
persons." 

The  Chamber  of  XIIL,  messieurs  the  clerks,  and  messeig- 
neurs  of  justice,  before  whom  Lambert  had  been  called,  were 
frightened  at  such  a  request,  and  refused  permission ;  and 
shortly  after,  the  whole  troop  of  Antichrist  was  in  com- 
motion, said  Lambert ;  canons,  monks,  inquisitors,  the 
bishop's  ofBcials,  and  all  their  partisans,  endeavoured  to  seize 
and  throw  him  into  the  dungeon  of  some  cloister.§  The 
magistrates  protected  Lambert,  but  intimated  that  he  had 
better  leave  the  city.  Lambert  obeyed.  "  I  will  flee,"  said 
he  to  his  Master,  "  but  will  still  confess  thy  name !  When- 
ever it  be  thy  good  pleasure,  I  will  endure  death.  I  am  in 
thy  hands ;  I  flee,  and  yet  I  flee  not ;  it  is  the  flight  which 

*  Et  sors  cecidit  super  Tocatione  secnnda.  Lambert  de  Fideliam  Toea* 
tlone,  <?kp.  22. 

f  Ut  non  clauderetar  omnino  os  Denm  laudare  volentis.  Ibid.  I  agree 
with  Professor  Baum  in  thinking;  that  Lambert's  narrative  refers  to  this 
circumstance. 

t  Judges  vi.  20-40. 

§  Sed  mox  insanavit  toia  Antichristi  cohors,  nempe  eanonid,  monaold, 
{nqnisitor,  officialis,  et  reliqni  qui  sunt  ex  parte  eorum  et  me  oapero  Tola- 
enint.    Epistola  ad  Franciscum  regem. 
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becometh  all  those  who  are  made  perfect."*  Lambeit  had  not 
been  a  fortnight  in  Metz.  He  was  to  learn  that  God  makes 
known  his  will  by  other  means  than  the  drawing  of  lots.  It 
was  not  for  France  that  this  monk  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  was  destined ;  we  shall  soon  behold  him  playing  an 
impcMrtant  part  in  Grermany,  as  reformer  of  Hesse.  He  re- 
turned to  Strasburg,  leaving  Chatelain  and  Leclerc  at  Metz. 
Owing  to  the  zeal  of  these  two  men  the  Hght  of  the  Gospel 
Bpread  more  and  more  through  the  whole  city.  A  very 
devout  woman,  named  Toussaiat,  of  the  middle  rank,  had  a 
son  called  Peter,  with  whom,  in  the  midst  of  his  sports,  she 
would  often  converse  in  a  serious  strain.  Everywhere,  even 
in  the  homes  of  the  townspeople,  something  extraordinary 
was  expected.  One  day  the  child,  indulging  in  the  amuse- 
ments natural  to  his  age,  was  riding  on  a  stick  in  his  mother's  • 
room,  when  the  latter,  conversing  with  her  friends  on  the 
things  of  God,  said  to  them  with  an  agitated  voice :  "  Anti- 
christ will  soon  come  with  great  power,  and  destroy  those 
who  have  been  converted  at  the  preaching  of  Elias."f  These 
words  being  frequently  repeated  attracted  the  child's  atten- 
tion, and  he  recollected  them  long  after.  Peter  Toussaint 
was  no  longer  a  child  when  the  doctor  of  theology  and  the 
wool-comber  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Metz.  His  rela- 
tions and  friends,  surprised  at  his  youthful  genius,  hoped  to 
see  him  one  day  filling  an  eminent  station  in  the  Church. 
One  of  his  uncles,  his  father's  brother,  was  dean  of  Metz ; 
it  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  chapter.  J  The  Cardinal 
John  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Duke  Ren^,  who  maintained  a  large 
establishment,  testified  much  regard  for  the  dean  and  his 
nephew.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had  just 
obtained  a  prebend,  when  he  began  to  lend  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  Gospel.  Might  not  the  preaching  of  Chatelain  and 
Leclerc  be  that  of  Elias  ?    It  is  true,  Antichrist  is  abeady 

*  In  manu  tua  sam,  sio  fugio  quasi  non  fugiam.  Hasc  est  fuga  omnibaa 
perfectiBsimis  conyeniens.    De  vocatione  fidelium,  cap.  15. 

f  Cam  equitabam  in  arandine  longa,  memini  saspe  audisse  md  a  matre 
venturom  Anticbristum  cum  potentia  magna,  perditurnmque  eos  qui  essent 
a4  FliaB  praedicationem  conversi.  Tossalms  Farello,  4th  September  1625| 
MS.  in  the  conclave  of  Neufchatel.       ^ 

t  Ibid.  2l8t  July  1625. 


aiming  agunst  it  in  every  quarter.  But  it  matters  not  ''Let 
01  lift  up  our  heads  to  the  Lord,''  said  he^  *^  for  he  will  eome 
and  will  not  tarry."  • 

The  eyangelical  doctrine  was  making  its  way  into  the  first 
families  of  Metz.  The  cheTalier  D'Eschi  a  man  highly  re- 
spected, and  the  dean's  intimate  friend,  had  just  heen  oon- 
verted.f   The  friends  of  the  Gospel  rejoiced.    <'  The  kni^t, 

our  wortl^  master,"* repeated  Peter,  adding  with  noble 

candonr ;  ''  if,  however,  we  are  permitted  to  have  a  master 
npon  earth.^| 

Thns  Metz  was  about  to  become  a  focus  of  light,  when 
the  imprudent  zeal  of  Leclerc  suddenly  arrested  this  slow  bat 
sure  progress,  and  aroused  a  stoma  that  threatened  utter 
rain  to  the  rising  church.  The  common  people  of  Mets 
continued  walking  in  their  old  superstitions,  and  Lederc's 
heart  was  vexed  at  seeing  this  great  city  plunged  in  ^  idola- 
tiy."  One  of  tl|eir  great  festivals  was  approaching.  About 
a  league  from  the  city  stood  a  chapel  containing  images 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  most  celebrated  saints  of  the  coun- 
try, and  whither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  pilgrimage  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year, 
to  worship  the  images  and  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their 
sins. 

The  eve  of  the  festival  had  arrived :  Leclerc's  pious  and 
courageous  soul  was  violently  agitated.  Has  not  God  said: 
Thou  skaU  not  how  down  to  ^ir  gods  ;  hvt  iktm  shalt  itttedi/ 
overthrow  them^  and  quite  break  down  their  images  ?  §  Ledeie 
thought  that  this  command  v^as  addressed  to  him,  and  with- 
out consulting  either  Ghatelain,  Esch,  or  any  of  those  whom 
he  might  have  suspected  would  have  dissuaded  him, 
quitted  the  city  in  the  evening,  just  as  night  was  coming 
on,  and  approached  the  chapeL  There  he  pondered  a  while 
sitting  silently  before  the  statues..   He  still  had  it  in  his 


*  LeTemuB  interim  capita  nostra  ad  Dominom  qui  yeniet  et  nen  tar- 
dabit.    Tossanus  Farello,  4th  September  152& 

f  Clarissimnm  ilium  equitem ooi  mnltumfiuniliaritatis  ataaiiBiti*^ 

com  primieerio  Metensi,  patruo  meo.    Ibid.  2d  Aug.  1524^ 

t  Ibid.  2l8t  July  1525.    MS.  of  Neufohatd. 

I  Sxodns  XX.  4  ;  xxiii.  24. 
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power  to  withdraw;  but to-morrow,  in  a  few  hours,  tht 

whole  city  that  should  worship  God  alone  will  he  kneeling 
down  before  these  blocks  of  wood  and  stone.  A  straggle 
ensued  in  the  wooln^omber's  bosom,  like  that  which  we 
trace  in  so  many  Christians  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church.  What  matters  it  to  him  that  what  he  sees  are  the 
images  of  saints,  and  not  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  7 
Does  not  the  worship  which  the  people  pay  to  these  images 
belong  to  God  alone  ?    Like  Polyeucte  before  the  idols  ia 

the  temple,  his  heart  shudders,  his  courage  reyiyes : 

* 

Ne  perdons  plus  de  temps,  le  saorifice  est  pv^t* 
AUons  y  da  Trai.  Dieu  soutenir  Tinterfit ; 
AUons  fouler  aoz  pieds  ee  fondre  ridieole, 
Dont  arme  an  bois  ponrri  oe  peuple  trop  erMole ; 
AUona  en  eelairer  Payeiiislement  fatal, 
AUons  btiser  eee  dieox  de  pierre  et  de  m^tal ; 
Abandonnons  noe  jonrs  &  eette  ardenr  edeste— 
Faisons  triompher  Dieu;-qn'U  dispose  da  reste.* 

Comeitte,  P^igmwie, 

Leclerc  arose,  approached  the  images,  took  them  down 
and  broke  them  in  pieces,  indignantly  scattering  their  frag* 
ments  before  the  altar.  He  doubted  not  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  had  excited  him  to  this  action,  and  Theodore  Beza 
thinks  the  same.f  After  this,  Leclerc  returned  to  Metz, 
,  which  he  entered  at  daybreak,  unnoticed  save  by  a  few  per- 
sons as  he  was  entering  the  gates.  X 

Meanwhile  all  were  ia  motion  in  the  ancient  city ;  bells 
were  ringing ;  the  brotherhoods  were  assembling ;  and  the 
whole  population  of  Metz,  headed  by  the  canons,  priests, 
and  monks,  went  forth  in  solemn  procession ;  they  recited 
prayers  or  sung  hymns  to  the  saints  they  were  going  to 
i^ore ;  crosses  and  banners  moved  on  in  due  order,  and  in- 
stniments  of  music  or  drums  responded  to  the  voices  of  the 
faithful  At  length,  after  nearly  an  hour's  march,  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  place  of  pilgrimage.  But  what  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  priests,  when  advancing,  censer  in 

*  What  many  admire  in  Terse  they  condemn  in  history. 
i'  Divini  spiritus  afflatn  impnlsus.    Bezcs  Iconef}. 
t  Mane  apud  urbis  portas  deprehensus. 
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hand,  they  discoyered  the  images  they  had  come  to  worship 
mutilated  and  covering  the  earth  with  their  fragments. 
They  recoiled  with  horror,  and  annomiced  this  saerile- 
gioofl  act  to  the  crowd.  Suddenly  the  chanting  ceased,  the 
instnimentB  were  silent,  the  banners  lowered,  aYid  the 
ynhole  moltitnde  was  in  a  state  of  indescribable  agitation. 
The  canons,  priests,  and  monks  endeavoured  to  inflame  their 
minds,  and  excited  the  people  to  search  for  the  criminal, 
and  demand  his  death.*  But  one  cry  burst  from  every  lip : 
^  Death,  deatii  to  the  sacrilegious  wretch!"  They  returned 
to  Metz  in  haste  and  in  disorder. 

Leclerc  was  known  to  all ;  many  times  he  had  called  the 
images  idols.  Besides  had  he  not  beeb  seen  at  daybreak 
returning  from  the  direction  of  the  chapel  He  was  seized ; 
he  inunediately  confessed  his  crime,  and  coloured  the  people 
to  worship  God  alone.  But  this  language  still  further  ex- 
asperated the  fury  of  the  multitude,  who  would  have  dragged 
him  to  instant  death.  When  Jed  before  his  judges,  he  boldly 
declared  that  Jesus  Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  should 
alone  be  adored.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
taken  out  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Here  a  fearful  scene  awaited  him.  The  cruelty  of  his 
persecutors  had  been  contriving  all  that  could  render  his 
punishment  more  horrible.  Near  the  scaffold  men  were 
heating  pincers  that  were  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of 
their  rage.  Leclerc,  firm  and  calm,  heard  unmoved  the 
wild  yells  of  the  monks  and  people.  They  began  by  cutting 
oflf  his  right  hand;  then  taking  up  the  burning  pincers, 
they  tore  off  his  nose ;  after  this,  they  lacerated  his  arms,  and 
when  they  had  thus  mangled  them  in  several  places,  they 
concluded  by  burning  his  breasts.f  While  liis  enemies  were  in 
this  manner  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  his  body,  Leclerc's 
mind  was  at  rest.  He  recited  solemnly  and  with  a  loud 
voicej  these  words  of  David  ;    Their  idols  are  silver  and 

*  Totam  ciritatem  concitarunt  ad  auctorem  ejus  facinoris  quaerendam* 
Act.  Mart.  Lat.  p.'  189. 

f  Naso  candentibus  forcipibus  abrepto,  iisdemqne  brachio  ntroqno 
fpsisqae  mammis  crudelissime  perustis.  BezsD  Icones  ;  MS.  de  Meaai 
Crespin,  &c.  X  Altissima  Toce  recitaas.    Bozaa  Ioodob. 
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gMy  the  work  of  men^s  hands.  They  haee  fmouthiy  hut  thejif 
speak  not ;  eyes  have  they,  hut  they  see  not ;  they  have  ears^ 
but  they  hear  not ;  noses  have  they^  hut  they  smell  not ;  they 
have  hands f  hut  they  handle  not ;  feet  have  they^  hut  they 
vsalk  not ;  neither  speak  they  through  their  throat.  They 
that  make  them  art  like  unto  them ;  so  is  every  one  that 
trusteth  in  them.  0  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord ;  he  is 
their  help  and  their  shield.  (Psalm  exT.  4-9).  The  sight 
of  such  fortitude  daunted  the  enemies,  and  strengthened 
the  faithful  ;*  the  people,  who  had  before  shown  so  much 
anger,  were  astonished  and  touched  with  compassion.-}- 
After  these  tortures  Leclerc  was  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  in 
conformity  with  his  sentence.  Such  was  the  death  of  the 
first  martyr  of  the  Grospel  in  France. 

But  the  priests  Of  Metz  were  not  satisfied.  In  rain 
had  they  endeavoured  to  shake  the  constancy  of  Chatelaine 
"  He  is  deaf  as  an  adder,"  said  they,  "  and  refuses  to  hear 
.the  truth."  J  He  was  seized  by  the  creatures  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Nommeny. 

He  was  then  degraded  by  the  bishop^s  ofiicers*  who  stripped 
him  of  his  priestly  vestments,  and  scraped  his  fingers  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  saying :  "  By  this  scraping,  we  deprive  thee  of 
the  power  to  sacrifice,  consecrate,  and  bless,  which  thou  re- 
ceivedst  by  the  anointing  of  hands."  §  Then,  throwing  over 
him  a  layman*s  dress,  they  surrendered  him  to  the  secular 
power,  which  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  pile 
was  soon  erected,  and  the  minister  of  Christ  consumed  by 
the  flames.  "  Lutheranism  spread  not  the  less  through  the 
whole  district  of  Metz,"  say  the  authors  of  the  history  of  the 
Galilean  Chiurch,  who  in  other  respects  highly  approve  of  this 
severity. 

\  As  soon  as  this  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  Church 
at  Metz,  tribulation  had  entered  into  Toussaint's  family. 
His  uncle,  the  dean,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  directed  against  Leclerc  and  Chatelain,  shuddered 

*  Adversuriis  territis,  piif  maipaopere  confirmatis.    Beza  loonei. 
t  Kemo  qui  noa  commoTeretur,  attpnitus.    Act.  Mart.  Lai.  p.  189. 
t  Instar  aspidis  serpentis  aures  omni  surditate  affectas.    Ibid.  p.  183. 
§  Utrii^qae  manus  digitos  lamina  Titrea  erasit.    )bid.  p.  66. 
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it  the  thoa^t  that  his  nephew  was  one  of  their  party. 
His  raother*8  alarm  was  greater  stilL  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  the  liberty  ami  life  of  all  who  had  lent 
their  ear  to  the  Gospel  were  endangered  The  blood  that 
the  inquisitors  had  shed  had  Only  increased  their  thirst : 
more  scaffolds  would  erelong  be  raised.  Peter  Toussamt,  the 
knight  Esch,  and  muiy  others,  hastily  quitted  Metz,  and 
aought  refuge  at  Basle. 


CHAPTEBEL, 

fWnl  tad  his  Brothin— Fmnl  ezpeUed  from  Gap-^He  pteaoiws  in  il» 
Fi«Uli~Tb«  Knight  Anemond  of  Coct— Tlie  Minonte— AiMBMiid  qmta 
Franoe    Luthw  to  the  Duke  of  Sayoy—Farel  qoits  Fraaoe. 

Thus  violently  did  the  gale  of  persecution  blow  at  Meauz  and 
at  Metz.  The  north  of  France  rejected  the  Gospel :  the  Gospel 
for  a  while  gave  way.  But  the  Reformation  only  changed 
its  ground ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  south-east  became  the 
scene  of  action. 

Farel,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  waa 
there  labouring  with  great  activity.  It  was  of  little  moment 
to  him  to  enjoy- the  sweets  of  domestic  life  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  rumour  of  what  had  taken  place  at  MeaUx 
and  at  Paris  had  filled  his  brothers  with  a  certain  degree  of 
terror ;  but  an  unknown  power  was  drawing  them  towards 
the  new  and  admirable  things  on  which  William  conversed 
with  them.  The  latter  besought  them  with  all  the  inn- 
petuosity  of  his  zeal  to  be  converted  to  the  Gk)spel  ;*  and 
Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude  were  at  last  won  over  to  that 
God  whom  their  brother  announced.  They  did  not  at  first 
abandon  the  religious  worship  of  their  forefathers  f  but, 
when  persecution  arose,  they  courageously  sacrificed  their 
friends,  their  property,  and  their  country  to  worship  Jesus. 

*  Choapud  JdSb 
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Christ  in  freedom.*  Tiie  brothers  of  Lather  and  of  Zwingk 
do  not  appear  to  have  heen  so  decidedly  converted  to  the 
Gospel ;  the  French  Reform  from  its  rery  commencement  had 
a  more  tender  and  domestic  character. 

Farel  did  not  confine  his  exhortations  to  his  brethren ;  he 
proclaimed  the  truth  to  his  relations  and  friends  at  Gap  and 
in  the  neighbonrhood.  It  would  even  appear,  if  we  may 
credit  a  manuscript,  that,  profiting  by  the  friendship  of 
certain  clergymen,  he  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  several 
churches  ;-l-  but  other  authorities  positively  declare  that  he  did 
not  at  this  time  ascend  the  pulpit.  However  this  may  be, 
the  doctrine  he  professed  caused  great  agitation.  The  mul- 
titude and  the  clergy  desired  to  silence  him.  "  What  new 
and  strange  heresy  is  this?"  said  they ;  ^^must  all  the  prac- 
tices of  piety  be  counted  vain?  He  is  neither  monk  nor 
{Nriest :  he  has  no  business  to  (Hreach.''^  • 

Erelong  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Gap 
combined  against  FareL    He  was  evidently  an  agent  of  that 
sect  which  the  whole  eountry  is  opposing.    "  Let  us  cast 
this  firebrand  of  discord  far  from  us,"    they  exclaimed. 
Farel  was  summoned  to  appear,  harshly  treated,  and  vio- 
lently expelled  from  the  city.§ 
^      He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  native  country :  were 
there  not  in  the  fields,  the  villages,  the  banks  of  the  Durance, 
of  the'Guisanne,  and  of  the  Is^re  many  souls  that  stood  in 
need  of  the  Gospel?  and  if  he  incurred  any  danger,  could 
he  not  find  an  asylum  m  those  forests,  caverns,  and  steep 
rocks  that  he  had  so  often  traversed  in  his  youth?    He 
began,  therefore,  to  go  through  the  country  preaching  in 
I»ivate  houses  and  in  solitary  fields,  and  seeking  an  asylum 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  brink <tf  torrents.||    This  was  a  school 

*  Farel,  gentUhomme  de  condition,  dou4  de  bons  moyens,  lesqaels  il 
perdit  tons  pour  sa  religion,  anssi  bien  que  trois  autres  eiens  fr^res. 
Geneva  MS. 

t  II  pi^cba  IVvungile  publiqnenient  arec  une  grande  liberty.  Choii|>ard 
MS.  X  Ibid. ;  Hist,  des  Eyaques  de  Nismes,  1738. 

I  II  fut  chass^,  voire  fort  mdement,  tant  par  Vevlque  qne  par  cevx  de 
l»Tille.    ChonpardMS. 

^  OUm  errabundus  in  silvis,  in  nemoribu,  in  aquis  va^catus  sam.  Fare 
ft4  Ciipit.  de  Bucer.    Baal,  25tli  Oct.  152C.    MS.  letter  at  NeofthatcL 
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Ill  iMeh  God  tnuned  him  for  other  labours.  ^  Hie  crosses, 
persecutions,  and  machinations  of  Satan,  of  which  I  was 
forewarned,  have  not  been  wanting,"  said  he ;  "  they  are 
even  much  severer  than  I  could  have  borne  of  myself;  but 
God  is  my  father ;  He  has  provided  and  always  will  provide 
me  the  strength  which  I  require."*  A  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  rural  districts  received  the  truth  from 
his  lips.  Thus  the  persecution  that  had  driven  Farel  from 
Paris  and  from  Meaux,  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  Re- 
formation in  tlie  provinces  of  the  Saone,  of  the  Rhone,  and 
of  the  Alps.  Every  age  has  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
8a3ring  of  Scripture :  They  that  were  scattered  abroad  tDent 
everywhere  preaching  the  Worrf.-J- 

Ainong  the  Frenchmen  who  were  at  that  time  gained  over 
to  the  Gospel  was  a  gentleman  of  Di^uphiny,  the  chevalier 
Anemond  de  Coct,  younger  son  of  the  auditor  of  CJoct,  lord 
of  Chfttelard.  He  was  active,  ardent,  and  lively,  sincerely 
pious,  and  a  foe  to  relics,  processions,  and  the  clergy;  he 
received  the  evangelical  doctrine  with  great  alacrity,  and 
was  soon  entirely  devoted  to  if.  He  could  not  endure  forms 
in  religion,  and  would  gladly  have  abolished  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  The  religion  of  the  heart,  the  inward 
worship,  was  in  his  view  the  only  true  one.  "  Never,**  said 
he,  "  has  my  spirit  found  any  rest  in  externals.  The  sum 
of  Christianity  is  comprised  in  these  words :  John  truly  iof 
tized  with  water ^  hut  ye  shall  he  haptized  with  the  Edy 
Ghost ;  ye  must  put  on  the  new  inan."J 

Coct,  endued  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  spok« 
and  wrote  at  one  time  in  Latin,  at  another  in  French.  He 
read  and  quoted  Donatus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Juvenal,  and 
the  Bible !  His  style  was  abrupt,  passing  suddenly  from  one 
idea  to  another.  Ever  in  motion,  he  presented  himself 
wherever  a  door  seemed  open  to  the  Gospel,  or  a  celebrated 
doctor  was  to  be  heard.  By  his  cordiality  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  his  acquaintances.    *''  He  is  distinguished  by  rank  and 

*  Non  defuere  crucee,  persecutio,  et  Satanss  maohixuunentft.  Ftfd 
Galeoto.  f  Acts  riii.  4. 

t  Nanqaara  in  extemis  quierit  spiritns  meas.  Coetns  Farelio  MS.  in 
the  coRclaTe  of  Nenfcbatel. 
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kaming^"  said  Zwingle  at  a  later  period,  ''  but  more  distin* 
guished-  still  for  piety  and  affability."  *  Anemond  is  the 
type  of  many  of  the  reformed  Frenchmen.  Vivacity,  simple- 
heartedness,  zeal  sometimes  carried  even  to  imprudence,  are 
the  qualities  often  found  in  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  embraced  the  Gospel.  But  at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  French  character  we  find  the  serious  features  of  Calvin, 
a  weighty  counterpoise  to  the  levity  of  Coct.  Calvin  and 
Anemond  are  the  two  poles  between  which  revolves  the 
whole  religious  world  in  France. 

No  sooner  had  Anemond  received  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  Farel,f  than  ^e  sought  himself  to  gain  converts 
to  that  doctrine  of  spirit  and  of  life.  His  father  was  dead  ; 
his  elder  brother,  of  harsh  and  haughty  temper,  disdainfully 
repelled  him.  Lawrence,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
who  loved  him  sincerely,  seemed  but  half  to  understand  him. 
Anemond,  finding  himself  rejected  by  his  own  kindred, 
turned  his  activity  to  another  quarter. 

Hitherto  the  awakening  in  Dauphiny  had  been  confined 
solely  to  the  laity.  Farel,  Anemond,  and  their  friends,  de- 
sired to  see  a  priest  at  the  head  of  this  movefment,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  shake  the  provinces  of  the  Alps.  There 
dwelt  lit  Grenoble  a  minorite  priest,  Peter  Sebville  by^ 
name,  a  preacher  of  great  eloquence,  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  not  taking  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  whom 
God  was  gradually  attracting  to  him.J  Sebville  soon  be- 
came aware  that  there  is  no  infallible  teacher  but  the  Word 
of  God;  and,  abandoning  the  doctrines  that  are  supported 
on  human  testimony  alone,  he  determined  in  his  own  mind 
to  preach  the  Word  "  purely,  clearly,  and  holily."§  In 
these  diree  words  the  whole  of  the  Reformation  is  summed 
up.  Co(?t  and  Farel  were  delighted  as  they  heard  this  new 
preacher  of  grace  raising  his  eloquent  voice  in  their  province, 

*  Vimm  est  genere,  doctrinaque  clarnm,  ita  pietate  hnmanltateque 
longe  dariorem.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  319. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Farel  he  subscribes  himself:  Filius  tutu  humiUi.  2d 
September  1524. 

t  Pater  coelestis  ammom  sic  tuum  ad  se  trazit.  Zwin^lios  SebTillttt 
Epp.  p.  320. 

S  Nitide,  pure,  sancteque  pnedicare  in  animnm  indueis.    Ibid. 
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and  tiMmglit  that  their  own  presence  woold  heneeforwaid  ta 
less  necessary. 

The  more  the  awakening  spread,  the  more  violent  became  the 
opposition.  Anemond,  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Luther  and  Zwingle,  and  of  visiting  those  countries  where  th€ 
Reformation  had  originated,  and  indignant  at  the  rejection  of 
the  Grospel  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  resolved  to  bid  ferei^ii 
to  his  home  and  his  family.  He  made  his  will,  disposing  oi 
his  property,  at  that  time  in  the  bands  of  his  e\d&  bro- 
ther, the  lord  of  GhAtelard,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Law- 
rence ;*  and  then  quitting  Dauphiny  and  France,  he  made 
his  way  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  the  south,  through  coiuh 
tries  which  it  was  no  easy  matter  in  that  age  to  traverse,  and 
passing  through  Switzerland,  hardly  stopping  at  Bask,  he 
arrived  at  Wittemberg,  where  Luther  was  residing.  ^  This 
was  shortly  after  the  second  Diet  of  Nur«mberg.  The  French 
gentleman  accosted  the  Saxon  doctor  with  his  usual  vivar 
city;  talked  with  him  enthusiastically  about  the  Gospel, 
and  eagerly  laid  before  him  the  plans  he  bad  icHrmed  for  the 
propagation  of  the  truth.  The  gravity  of  the  &aon  smiled 
at  the  southern  imagination  of  the  chevalier  ;f  and  Lutha,  , 
notwithstanding  certain  {Nrejudices  against  the  French  char- 
acter, was  fascinated  and  carried  away  by  Anemond.  He 
was  affected  by  the  thought  that  this  gentleman  bad  come 
from  France  to  Wittemberg  for  the  sake  of  the  Go^i^t 
*'  Assuredly,**  said  the  reformer  to  his  friends,  ''  this  Frendi 
knight  is  an  excellent,  learned,  and  pious  man.''§  The 
young  noble  produced  the  same  impression  on  Zwingle  and 
on  Luther. 

Anemond,  seeing  what  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  done, 
thought  that  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  France  and 
Savoy,  nothing  could  resist  them.    Accordingly,  as  he  cojM 


*  MoQ  fr^re  Annemond  Coct,  cheyalier,  vi  partir  dn  pays  me  tM  9Ut 
heritier.    MS.  letters  in  the  library  at  Netffchatel.  ^ 

f  Mire  ardens  in  ETan^Iiam,  says  Lnther  to  Spalatin.  Epp.  u.  840; 
dehr  brunstig  in  der  llerrlichkeit  des  Evangelii^  said  he  to  ^e  Ihke  ef 
SaToy.    Ibid.  401. 

t  £ran/i;elii  gratia  hue  prdfectus  e  Gallia.    L.  Epp.  il.  840. 

I  Hio  Gallofi  eques    ..  optimas  vir  est,  eruditns  ac  pins.    Ibid. 
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DOt  prevail  on  ihem  to  go  thither,  he  begged  them  at  least 
to  write.  In  particular,  he  requested  Luther  to  address  a 
letter  to  Duke  Charles  of  Savoy,  brother  to  Louisa  and  Phili- 
nerta,  and  uncle  to  Francis  L  and  Margaret.  ^'  This  prince/' 
said  he  to  the  doctor,  '^  feels  great  attraction  towards  piety 
and  true  religion^*  and  loves  to  converse  on  the  Reformation 
with  some  of  the  persons  about  his  court.  He  is  just  the 
man  to  "understand  you;  for  his  motto  is  this:  Nihil  deest 
timentibits  i)eufn,f  and  this  device  is  yours  also.  Injured  hi 
turns  by  the  empire  and  by  France,  humiliated,  vexed,  and 
always  in  danger,  his  heart  stands  in  need  of  God  and  of  his 
graco :  all  that  he  wants  is  a  powerful  impulse.  If  he  were 
won  to  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  an  immense  influence  on 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  France.  Write  to  him,  I  beseech 
you." 

Luther  was  wholly  German  in  character,  and  would  have 
found  himself  ill  at  ease  out  of  Germany ;  yet,  animated  by 
a  true  Catholicism,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  as  soon  as 
he  saw  brethren,  aQd  in  every  place  when^there  was  any 
word  of  exhortation  to  be  given,  he  took  care  that  it  should 
be  heard.  He  sometimes  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  tlie 
farthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  Savoy,  and 
to  Livonia. 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  he  to  Anemond's  request,  **  a  love 
for  tVe  Go|pel  is  a  rare  gift,  and  an  inestimable  jewel  in  a 
prince."  J  And  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke,  which 
Anempnd  probably  carried  as  far  as  Switzerland. 

"  May  your  highness  pardon  me,"  wrote  Luther,  "  If  I,  a 
weak  and  despised  man,  presume  to  address  you ;  or  rather 
ascribe  this  boldness  to  the  glory  of  the  Gospel;  for  I  can- 
not see  that  glorious  light  rising  and  shining  in  any  quarter 

without  exulting  at  the  joyful  sight It  is  my  desire  that 

my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  gain  many  souls  by  the  example 
of  your  most  serene  highness.    And  for  this  reason  I  desire 

*  £in  grosser  Liebfaaber  der  wahxen  Heligion  und  Gottseligkeit.  L. 
fipp.  iL  401. 

t  Nothing  is  wanting  to  those  who  fear  God.  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Maisoii 
de  SaToie,  par  Goichenon,  ii.  228. 

t  Eine  seltsame  6e.bo  nnd  hohes  Kleinod  unter  den  FUrsten.  L.  Epp.  0. 
40J. 
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to  set  our  doctrine  before  you We  believe  that  the  conh 

mencement  of  salvation  and  the  sum  of  Christianity  is  &ith 
in  Christy  who  by  his  biood  alone,  and  not  by  our  works,  has 
made'  atonement  for  sin,  and  put  an  end  to  the  domini5n  of 
death.  We  believe  that  this  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that 
It  is  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts,  and  not  found 
by  our  own  labours.  For  faith  is  a  living  thing,*  which  spi- 
ritually begetteth  the  man,  and  maketh  him  a  new  creature." 

Luther  then  proceeded  to  the  consequences  of  faith,  and 
Bhowed  how  it  could  not  be-  possessed  without  sweeping 
away  the  whole  scaffolding  of  false  doctrines  and  human 
works  that  the  Church  had  so  laboriously  raised.  "  If  grace," 
said  he,  ^  is  obtained  by  Christ's  blood,  it  is  oot  by  our  own 
works.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  the  labours  of  all  the 
cloisters  are  unavailing,  and  these  institutions  should  be 
abolished,  as  bemg  contrary  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
leading  men  to  trust  in  their  own  good  .works.  Ingrafted  in 
Christ,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  do  good,  for  having 
become  good  trees,  we  should  bear  witness  to  it  by  good 
fruits. 

"  Gracious  prince  and  lord,**  said  Luther  in  conclusion, 
"  may  your  highness,  who  has  made  sohappy  a  beginning, 
help  to  propagate  this  doctrine ;  not  with  the  power  of  the 
sword,  which  would  injure  the  Gospel,  but  by  inviting  into 
your  states  learned  doctors  who  may  preach  th#  Wora.  It 
is  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  that  Jesus  will  destroy  Anti- 
christ, in  order  that,  as  Daniel  says  (chap.  viii.  ver.  25),  he 
may  be  broken  without  hand.  For  this  reason,  most  serene 
prince,  may  your  highness  fan  the  spark  that  has  been 
kindled  in  your  heart ;  may  a  flame  go  forth  from  the  house 
of  Savoy,  as  in  former  times  from  the  house  of  Joseph  ;f 
may  all  France  be  consumed  like  stubble  before  that  fire; 
may  it  bum,  blaze,  and  purify,  so  that  this  illustrious  king- 
dom may  truly  be  called  most  christian,  for  which  it  is  in- 
debted, up  to  this  hour,  solely  to  the  rivers  of  blood'  shed  in 
the  service  of  Antichrist." 

*  Dor Olaabe ist  ein  lebendig  Ding.    L.  Bpp.  U. 402.     Tli«  Lfttiob 
wnntiiig. 
t  Dm8  ein  Fener  70D  d«m  HauM  Sophoy  M^gehe.    L.£pp,it406> 
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Thus  did  Luther  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  (rospel  in  France. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  effect  produced  on  fte  prince  by  this 
letter ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  he  ever  showed  any  desire  to 
separate  from  Rome.  In  1522,  he  requested  Adrian  VL  to 
stand  godfather  to  his  eldest  son ;  and,  shortly  after,  the 
pope  promised  a  cardinal's  hat  for  his  ^econd  son.  Anemond, 
after  making  an  effort  to  see  the  court  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  having  received  a  letter  from  Luther  for  this 
purpose,*  returned  to  Basle,  more  decided  than  ever  to  ex- 
pose his  life  for  the  Gospel.  In  his  ardour,  he  would  have 
tejoiced  to  possess  the  power  of  rousing  the  whole  of  France. 
"  AU  that  I  am,"  said  he,  "  all  that  I  shall  be,  all  that  I 
have,  all  that  I  shall  have,  I  am  determined  to  consecrate  to 
the.  glory  of  God."  f 

Anemond  found  his  compatriot  Farel  at  Basle.  Ane- 
mond's  letters  had  excited  in  him  a  great  desire  to  dee  the 
reformers  ^of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Moreover,  Farel 
required  a  sphere  of  activity  in  which  he  could  more  freely 
exert  liis  strength.  He  therefore  quitted  that  France  which 
akeady  offered  nothing  but  scaffolds  and  the  stake  for  the 
preachers  of  the  unadulterated  Gospel.  Following  byroads 
and  concealing  himself  in  the  woods,  he  escaped,  although 
with  diffiQulty,  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Often  had  he 
lost  his  way.  At  last  he  reached  Switzerland  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1524.  There  he  was  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  then  that  France  began  to 
send  into  Helvetia  those  noble-minded  evangelists  who  ^ere 
to  establish  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  Eomande,\  and 
to  give  it  a  new  and  powerful  imptflse  in  other  parts  of  the 
confederation  and  in  the  whole  w.orld. 

*  Vult  Tidere  aulaxn  et  faciem  Principis  nostri.    L.  Epp.  ii.  340. 

t  Qaidquid  sum,  habeo,  ero,  habebove,  ad  Dei  gloriam  insumere  mens 
c«t.    Coot.  Epp.  MS.  of  Neufchatel.' 

t  The  Frenoh  part  of  Switzwland,  comprising  the  eantons  of  GeaevOi  * 
Vand,  Meulbbatel,  and  part  of  those  of  Fribnrg*  Berne,  and  Talols. 
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'    CHAPTER  X. 

QithoUoityof  the  RefomutUon^Friendship  between  Farel  and  (Eeobm- 
padia8»Farel  and  Eraemus— Altercation — Farel  demands  a  Disputa- 
tion—Theses^Soriptnre  and  Faith— Discussion. 

The  catholicity  of  the  Reformation  is  a  noble  feature  in  its 
character.  The  GTermans  pass  into  Switzerland ;  the  Frencli 
into  Germany ;  in  latter  times  men  from  England  and  Scot- 
land pass  over  to  the  continent,  and  doctors  from  the  con- 
tinent into  Great  Britain.  The  reformers  in  the  different 
countries  spring  up  almoat  independently  of  one  another; 
but  no  sooner  are  they  bom  than  they  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship.  There  is  among  them  one  sole  faith,  one  spirit, 
one  Lord.  It  has  been  an  error,  in  our  opinion,  to  write, 
as  hitherto,  the  history  of  the  Reformation  for  a  single 
country ;  the  work  is  one,  and  from  their  very  origin  the 
Protestant  Churches  form  "  a  whole  body,  fitly  jointed  to- 
gether."* 

Mgpy  refugees  from  France  and  Lorraine  at* this  time 
formed  at  Basle  a  French  Church,  whose  members  had 
escaped  from  the  scaflFold.  They  had  spoken  there  of  Farel, 
of  Lefevre,  and  of  the  occurrences  at  Meaux;  and  when  the 
former  arrived  in  Switzerland,  he  was  already  known  as  one 
of  the  most  devoted  champions  of  the  Gospel.   - 

He  was  immediately'"  taken  to  Qilcolampadius,  who  had 
returned  to  Basle  some  time  before.  Rarely  does  it  happen 
that  two  men  of  more  opposite  character  are  brought  to- 
gether. CEcolampadius  charmed  by  his  mildness,  Farel 
carried  away  his  hearers  by  his  impetuosity :  but  from  the 
'  first  moment  these  two  men  felt  themselves  united  v  for  ever.f 
It  was  another  meeting  of  a  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
CEcolampadius  received  Farel  into  his  house,  gave  him  an 

•  Ephes.  iv.  16. 

f  Amicum  semper  habui  a  prime  oolloquio.    Farel  to  Bnlluig,  27th 
May  1556. 
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hiimble  chamber,  a  fragnl  tabic,  and  introduced  him  to  hiB 
friends ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  learning,  piety,  and 
courage  of  the  young  Frenchman  gained  every  heart.  Pelli* 
can,  Imeli,  Wolfhard,  and  oth^r  ministers  of  Basle  felt  them- 
selves strengthened  in  the  faith  by  his  energetic  language. 
(Ecolampadius  was  at  that  time  much  depressed  in  spirit : 
"  Alas  I"  said  he  to  Zwingle,  "  I  speak  in  vain,  and  see  not 
the  least  reason  to  hope.     Perhaps  among  the  Turks  1 

might  meet  with  greater  success  I* Alas!"  added  he 

with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  lay  the  blame  on  myself  alone."  But 
the  more  he  saw  of  Farel,  the  more  his  heart  cheered  up, 
and  the  courage  he  received  from  the  Dauphinese  became  the 
ground-work  of  an  undying  affection.  "0  my  dear  Farel," 
said  he,  "  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  make  our  friendship 
immortal,  and  if  we  cannot  live  together  here  below,  our  joy 
will  only  be  the  greater  when  we  shall  be  united  at  Christ's 
right  hand  in  heaven."  f    Pious  and  affecting  thoughts  I 

Farel's  arrival  was  for  Switzerland  evidently  a  succour 

from  on  high. 

But  while  this  Frenchman  was  delighted  with  (Ecolam- 
padius, he  shrank  coldly  and  with  noble  pride  from  a  man 
at  whose  feeU^U  the  nations  of  Qhristenddtn  fell  prostrate. 
The  prince  of  the  schools,  he  from  whom  every  one  coveted 
a  word  or  a  look,  the  master  of  the  age — Erasmus — ^was 
neglected  by  Farel.  The  young  Dauphinese  had  refused  to 
go  and  pay  homage  to  the  old  sage  of  Rotterdam,  despising 
those  men  who  are  only  by  halves  on  the  side  of  the  truth, 
and  who,  though  clearly  aware  oflhe  consequences  of  error, 
are  full  of  forbearance  towards  those  who  propagate  it.  Thus 
we  witness  in  Farel  that  decision  which  has  become  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Reformation  in  France  and 
French  Switzerland,  and  which  some  have  called  stifihess, 
exclusiveness,  and  intolerance.  A  controversy,  arising  out 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  doctor  of  Etaples,  had  begun 

*  Fortaase  in  mediis  Turcis  felicius  docuissem.  »Zw.  et  Ecol.  Epp» 
p.200. 

. .  f  Mi  Farelle,  spero  Dommum  consoryatarum  amicitiam  nostram  irn- 
mortalem  ;  ot  si  hio  conjnngi  neqiiijuas,  tanto  beatius  alibi  apnd  Chris- 
tna»  erit  coutubemiiim.    Ibid.  p.  201.  * 
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between  Uie  tivo  great  doctors  of  die  age,  and  at  eyery  enter- 
tainment the  goestfl  would  take  part  with  Erasmus  against 
Leferrey  and  Lefevre  against  Erasmus.*  Farel  hesitated 
not  to  take  his  master's  side.  But  what  had  especially 
annojred  him  was  the  oowaidiee  of  the  philosopher  of 
Rotterdam  with  regard  to- the  eyangelical  Christians.  Eras- 
mus shut  his  door  against  them.  Gt)odI  Farel  will  not 
go  and  beg  for  admission.  This  was  a  trifling^sacrifioe  to 
him,  as  he  felt  that  Erasmus  possessed  not  that  piety  of 
heart  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  theology.  ^^  Fro* 
henius's  wife  knows  more  of  theology  than  he  does,^^  said 
Farel ;  and  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Erasmus,  who  had 
written  advising  the  pope  how  to  set  about  extinguishing 
the  Lutheran  conflagration,  he  boldly  affirmed  that  Enusmus 
denred  to  stifle  the  GrospeLf 

This  independence  in  young  Farel  exasperated  the  illustrious 
scholar.  Princes,  kings,  doctors,  bishops,  popes,  reformers, 
priests,  men  of  the  world — all  were  ready  to  pay  him  their 
tribute  of  admiration ;  even  Luther  had  treated  him  with  a 
certain  forbearance ;  and  this  Dauphinese,  unknown  to  fame 
and  an  exile,  dared  braye  lus  power.  Such  insolent  freedom 
caused  Erasmus  more  annoyance  than  the  ^omage  of  the 
whole  world  could  give  him  pleasure ;  and  accordingly  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  venting  his  ill  humour  on  Farel; 
besides,  by  attacking  so  notorious  a  heretic,  he  was  clear- 
ing himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romanists  from  all  suspicion 
of  heresy.  "  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  more  false, 
more  violent,  and  m0re  seditious  than  ^is  man,**  X  ^^  ^ ' 
"  his  heart  is  full  of  vanity,  his  tongue  overflowing  with 
malice.**  §  But  the  anger  of  Erasmus  was  not  confined  to 
Farel ;  it  was  directed  against  all  the  French  r^gees  in 
Basle,  whose  frankness  and  decision  ofiiBnded  him.  They 
had  little  respect  to  persons;  and  if  the  truth  was  not 
openly  professed,  they  cared  not  for  the  man,  however  ex- 
alted might  be  his  genius.    They  were  possibly  wanting  in 

*  NaDam  est  pene  convivium.    Er.  Epp.  p.  179. 
f  Cnnrilinm  quo  trio  extingaafcur  incendium  LntheranuBi.    Ibid. 
t  Quo  nihil  Tidi  mendadna,  virulgiiUvs,  et  seditiodus.    Ibid.  7^ 
§  Aoida  linipisB  et  vanissinms.    Ibid.  2129. 
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some  measure  in  the  saayity  of-  the  Gospel ;  but  their 
fidelity  reminds  us  of  the  rigoor  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets; and  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  men  who  do 
not  bow  down  before  what  the  world  adores.  Erasmus, 
amazed  at  this  lofty  disdain,  complained  of  it  to  eyery  one. 
'^  What !"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  ^  shall  we  reject  pontiffs 
and  bishops,  to  have  more  cruel,  scurvy,  and  furious  tyrants 

in  their  place; for  sucl^t  is  that  France  has  sent  us."^ 

— ^'  Some  Frenchmen,"  wrote  he  to  the  pope's  secretary,  in  a 
letter  accompanying  his  book  on  Free  Willy  ^'  are  still  mjOie 
out  of  their  wits  than  even  the  Germans.  They  have  five  ex- 
pressions always  in  theis  mouths :  Gospel,  Wordof  God,  Faiths 
ChristjHoly  GKbst ;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  they  be  not  urged 
on  by  the  spirit  of  Satan.''  f  Instead  of  Farellus  he  would 
often^write  Fallicus,  thus  designating  one  of  the  frankest  men 
of  his  day  with  the  epithets  of  cheat  and  deceiver. 

The  vexation  and  anger  of  Erasmus  were  at  their  heigh^ 
when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  Farel  had  called  him  a 
Balaam.  Farel  believed  that  Erasmus,  like  this  prophet, 
allowed  himself  (perhaps  unconsciously)  to  be  swayed  by 
presents  to  curse  the  people  of  God.  The  learned  Dutchman, 
unable  longer^  to  contain  himself,  resolved  to  chastise  the 
impudent  Dauphinese ;  and  one  day,  as  Farel  was  talking 
with  several  friends  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the 
,  presence  of  Erasmus,  the  latter,  rudely  interrupting  him, 
said:  "  Why  do  you  call  me  Balaam?"}  Farel,  at  first 
astonished  by  so  abrupt  a  question,  soon  recovered  himself 
an4  answered,  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  given  him  that 
title.  On  being  pressed  to  name  the  offender,  he  said  it 
was  Du  Blet  of  Lyons,  a  refugee  at  Basle  like  himself.§ 
^  It  may  be  he  wh6  made  use  of  the  word,"  replied  Erasmus, 
"  but  it  was  you  who  taught  him."  And  then,  ashamed  of 
having  lost  his  temper,  he  quickly  turned  the  conversation 

*  Scabiosos rabiosos nam  nuper  nobis  misit  Gallia.    £r.  Epp* 

P.S50. 
t  Non  dobitem  qain  agantur  spiritu  Satans.    Ibid. 
X  Diremi  disputationem.    Ibid.  p.  804. 
§  Ut  dieeret  negotiatorom  quemdam  Dapletiim  boo  dixine.     Ibid,  p^ 
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10  uaoilier  subject  "  Why,"  said  he  to  Farel,  "  do  yoa 
assert  that  we  oup;ht  not  to  invoke  the  saints?  Is  it 
because  it  is  not  enjoined  in  Holy  Scripture?" — ^*'Yesr 
replied  the  Frenchman. — ^^  Well  then  T  resumed  Erasmus, 
**  I  call  upon  you  to  prove  by  Scripture  that  we  ought  to 
invoke  the  Holy  Ghost."  Farel  made  this  simple  and  tnio 
reply :  "  If  He  is  God,  we  must  invoke  Hum."  * — "  I  dropt 
the  conversation,"  says  £rasmnS|^'tbr  night  was  coming  on."-]- 
From  that  hour,  whenever  the  name  of  Farel  fell  from  his  pen, 
he  represented  him  as  a  hateful  person,  who  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  shunned.  The  reformer's  letters,  on  the  contrary, 
are  full  of  moderation  as  regards  Erasmus.  The  Gospel  is 
milder  than  philosophy,  even  in  the  most  fiery  temper. 

The  evangelical  doctrine  already  counted  many  friends  in 
Basle,  both  in  the  council  and  among  the  people ;  but  the 
doctors  of  the  university  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  (Ecolampadius,  and  Stor  pastor  of  liestal,  had 
maintained  some  theses  against  them.  Farel  thought  it  His 
duty  also  to  profess  in  Switzerland  the  great  principle  of  the 
evangelical  school  of  Paris  and  of  Meaux :  The  Word  of  God 
is  all^fficient  He  requested  permission  of  the  university 
to  maintain  certain  theses,  '^  the  rather  to  be  reproved," 
add^d  he,  "  if  I  am  in  error,  than  to  teach  others ;"{  but  the 
university  refused. 

Upon  this  Farel  addressed  the  council;  and  the  council 
issued  a  public  notice  that  a  christiai^  man,  named  William 
Farel,  having  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  drawn 
up  certain  articles  in  conformity  with  the  Go3pel,§  they  had 
given  him  leave  to  maintain  them  in  Latin.  The  university 
forbade  all  priests  and  students  to  be  present,  at  the  dis* 
putation;  but  the  council  sent  out  a  proclamation  to  the 
eontrary  effect. 

*  Si  Deus  est,  inquit,  invocandns  est.    Er.  £pp.  p.  804. 

t  Omlssa  dispntatione,  nam  imminebat  box.  Ibid.  p.  804.  We  h&re 
only  Erasmus's  account  of  this  conYersation ;  he  himself  informs  us  that 
Farel  reported  it  very  differently. 

i  Damit  er  f^eJchrt  werde,  ob  er  irre.  Fusslln  Beytr.  iv.  244. 

§  Aus  Eiugicssunx  des  hcili^en  Geistes  ein  christlicher  Mensch  uod 
Brudcr.     IMJ. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  thirteen  propositions  put 
forth  by  Farel : 

^  Christ  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  rule  of  life :  no  one 
has  the  right  to  take  anything  from  it,  or  to  add  anything 
thereto. 

"  To  lire  according  to  any  other  precepts  than  those  of 
Christ,  leads  directly  to  impiety. 

"  The  real  ministry  of  priests  is  to  attend  to  the  minister- 
ing of  the  Word ;  and  for  them  there  is  no  higher  dignity. 

"  To  deprive  the  glad-tidings  of  Christ  of  their  certainty, 
is  to  destroy  them. 

"  He  who  hopes  to  be  justified  by  his  own  power,  and  by 
his  own  merits,  and  not  by  faith,  sets  himself  up  as  God. 

"  Jesus  Christ,  whom  all  things  obey,  is  our  polesta;,  and 
the  only  star  that  we  ought  to  follow."* 

Thus  did  this  "  Frenchman"  stand  up  in  Basle.+  It  was 
a  child  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  brought  up  in  Paris 
at  the  feet  of  Lefevre,  who  thus  boldly  set  forth  in  that 
illustrious  university  of  Switzerland,  and. in  the  presence  of 
Erasmus,  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Two 
leading  ideas  pervaded  Farel's  theses :  one,  that  of  a  return 
to  Holy  Scripture;  the  other,  of  a  return  to  faith:  two 
things  which  the  Papacy  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury distinctly  condemned  as  impious  and  heretical  in  the 
famous  constitutioil*  Unigenitusy  and  which,  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  do  in  fact  subvert  the  whole  of  the  papal 
system.  If  faith  in  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Christianity,  it  follows  that  we  must  cleave  to  the  Word  of 
Christ,  aVid  not  to  the  voice  of  the  Church.  Nay  more :  if 
faith  in  Christ  unites  souls,  where  is  the  necessity  of  an 
external  bond  ?  Is  it  with  croziers,  bulls,  and  tiaras,  that 
their  holy  unity  is  formed  ?  Faith  joins  in  spiritual  and  true 
unity  all  those  in  whose  hearts  it  takes  up  its  abode.  Thus 
vanished  at  a  single  blow  the  triple  delusion  of  meritorious 
works,  human  traditions,  and  false  unity ;  and  this  is  the 
sum  of  Roman-catholicism. 

*  Galielmas  Farellns  Christlanis  lectoribus,   die   Martis  post  Re- 
Quniflcere.    FusbL  Beytr.  iv.  247.    FUsslia  does  not  give  the  Latin  text, 
t  Schedam  conolasionum  a  Gallo  illo.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  33d. 
19* 
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The  disputation  began  in  Latin.*  Farel  and  OScdbuh 
padius  set  forth  and  prored  their  articles,  eallmg  repeatdHy 
on  their  adversaries  to  reply ;  but  not  one  of  them  appeared. 
These  sophists,  as  (Ecolampadius  terms  them,  acted  the 
brajr^art, — but  in  dark  holes  and  comers.-f-  The  people, 
therefore,  began  to  despise  the  cowardice  of  the  prksts,  and 
to  detest  their  tyranny.^ 

Thus  Farel  took  his  stand  limong  the  defenders  of  the 
Reformation.  They  were  greatly  delighted  to  see  a  French- 
man combine  so  much  learning  and  piety,  and  already  began 
to  anticipate  the  noblest  triumphs.  "  He  is  strong  enough," 
Haud  they,  "  to  destroy  the  whole  Sorbonne  single-handed."  § 
His  candour,  sincerity,  and  frankness  captivated  every  heartg 
But  amidst  all  his  activity,  he  did  not  forget  that  every 
mission  should  begin  with  our  own  souls.  The  gentle 
(Ecolampadius  made  a  compact  with  the  ardent  Farel,  by 
which  they  mutually  engaged  to  practise  humility  and  meek- 
ness in  their  familiar  conversations.  TheBe  bold  men,  even 
on  the  field  of  battle,  were  fitting  themselves  for  the  duties 
of  peace.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  Luther  and  a  Farel  were  necessary  virtues. 
Some  effort  is  required  when  the  world  is  to  be-moved  and  the 
Church  renovated.  In  our  days  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  this 
truth,  which  the  meekest  men  then  acknowledged.  "  There 
are  certdn  men,"  wrote  (Ecolampadius  to  Luther  when  in- 
troducing Farel  to  him, ''  who  would  have  his  seal  against  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  more  moderate ;  but  I  cannot  help  sedng 
in  this  same  zeal  an  admirable  virtue,  which,  if  seasonably 
exerted,  is  no  less  needed  than  gentleness  itself.''^  Posterity 
has  ratified  the  judgment  of  (Ecolampadius. 

In  the  month  of  May  1524,  Farel,  with  some  friends 

*  Schedam  conclnsionum  Latine  apud  nofl  disputatam.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  33S. 

f  Agunt  tamen  ma^os  interim  thnuones  b^  in  angolis  Inoifagse.  Ibid. 

t  Incipit  tamen  plebs  paulatim  iUonun  ignaviam  et  tyrannidem  verbo 
Dei  agnoscere.    Ibid. 

§  Ad  totam  Sorbonicam  affligendam  si  non  et  perdendam.  (EfinL 
Luthero,  Epp.  p.  200. 

0  Farello  nihil  candidias  est.    Ibid. 

IT  Yernm  ego  yirtutem  illam  admirabilem  et  non  minoa  p]aciditate»  si 
tempestive  fuerlt,  necessariam.    Ibid. 
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bom  LyoAfty  Tisited  Schaffhauscn,  Zurich,  and  Congtaace. 
Zwingle  and  Myconius  gladly  welcomed  this  exile  from 
France,  and  Farel  remembered  theur  kindness  all  his  life^ 
But  on  his  return  to  Basle  he  found  Erasmus  and  his  other 
enemies  at  work,  and  received  orders  to  quit  the  city.  In 
vain  did  his  friends  loudly  give  utterance  to  their  displeasure 
at  such /an  abuse  of  authority ;  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
territory  of  Switzerland,  already,  at  this  early  period,  the 
asylum  and  refuge  of  the  persecuted.  '^  It  is  Uius  we  exer- 
cise hosiHtality,"  said  the  indignant  (Ecolampadius,  ^  we 
true  children  of  Sodom  T* 

At  Basle,  Farel  had  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the 
Chevalier  Esch,  who  resolved  to  bear  him  company,  and  thej 
set  out  with  letters  for  Luther  and  Capito  from  (Ecolampa- 
dius, to  whom  the  doctor  of  Basle  commended  Farel  as  "  that 
William  who  had  toiled  so  nmch  in  the  work  of  God.'^f  At 
Strasburg,.  Farel  formed  an  intimacy  with  Capito,  BuceTi 
and  Hedio ;  but  }t  does  not  appear  Ihat  he  went  86  far  as 
Wittenberg. 


CHAPTER  XL 

New  Caiiip«l|pi*-Farers  Gall  to  the  Hi]ii8try-.An  Ontpoit— LyeniM 
SebTille  »t  Grenoble— ConTenticles—Preaelung  ftt  Lyons— Blaigret  iu 
Prison-^Margaret  intimidated. 

^OD  usually  withdraws  his  servants  from  the  field  of  battle, 
only  to  bring  them  back  stronger  and  better  armed,  Farel 
and  his  friends  of  Meaux,  Metz,  Lyons,  and  Dauphiny, 
driven  from  France  by  persecution,  had  been  retempered  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  among  the  elder  reformers ;  and 
now,  like  an  army  at  first  dispersed  by  the  enemy,  but  im- 
mediately rallied,  they  were  turning  round  and  marching 
forward  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    It  was  not  only  on  the 

*  Adeo  hoapitnm  habemns  rati6nem,  veri  SodomitSB.  Zw.  £pp.  p.  484. 
t  GdieliimB  ille  qui  tam  probe  nayavit  operam.   Zw.  et  CEool.  £pp. 
p.  175. 
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finrntien  that  thfi3e  Mends  of  the  (Sospel^rereassemUing;  m 
France  also  they  were  regainmg  courage,  and  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack.  The  bugles  were  already  sounding  the 
rereill^ ;  the  soldiers  were  girding  on  their  arms,  and  gather- 
ing together  to  multiply  their  attacks ;  their  leaders  were 
planning  the  order  of  battle ;  the  signal,  "  Jesus,  his  Word, 
and  his  grace,"  more  potent  in  the  hour  of  battle  than  the 
sound  of  warlike  music,' filled  all  hearts  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm; and  everything  was  preparing  in  France  for  a 
second  campaign,  to  be  signalized  by  new  victories,  and 
new  and  greater  reverses. 

Montbeliard  was  then  calling  for  a  labourer  m  the  Gospel. 
The  youthful  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  a  violent  and  cruel 
prince,  havmg  been  dispossessed  of  his  states  by  the  Swabian 
league  in  1519,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  earldom,  his  only 
remaining  possession.  In  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  reformers ;  his  misfortunes  had  proved  salutary  to 
him;  and  he  took  Relight  in  the  Gospel*  (Ecolampadius 
intimated  to  Farel  that  a  door  was  opened  at  Montbeliard, 
and  the  latter  secretly  repaired  to  Basle. 

Farel  had  not  regularly  entered  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Word ;  but  we  find  in  him,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  He  did 
not  lightly  and  of  his  ovm  prompting  enter  the  service  of  the 
Church.  "  Considering  my  weakness,**  said  he,  "  I  should 
not  have  dared  preach,  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  send  more 
suitable  persons.**f  But  God  at  this  time  addressed  hira  in 
a  threefold  call.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  Basle,  (Ecolam- 
padius, touched  with  the  wants  of  France,  entreated  Mm  to 
devote  himself  to  it.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  how  little  is 
Jesus  Christ  known  to  all  those  who  speak  the  French  lan- 
guage. Will  you  not  give  them  some  instruction  in  theii 
own  tongue,  that  they  may  better  understand  the  Scriptures  ?"J 
At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Montbeliard  invited  him 
among  them,  and  the  prince  gave  his  consent  to  this  call.  § 

•  Le  pnuce  qui  avoU  cognoissanw  de  I'iivangile.    Farel,  fc^iunmalre, 
c^ost  A  dire,  brieve  declaration  de  G.  f  :&rel,  in  the  coaotadmur  part. 
+  IWd.  .t  IbW. 

<5  Etant  requis  et^dpmandftdu  people  et  dn  cnnsenftTinont  du  priuco 
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Was  not  this  a  triple  call  from  God? "  Tdid  not  think," 

said  he,  "  that  it  was  lawful  for  me  to  resist.  I  obeyed  in 
God's  name."*  Concealed  in  the  house  of  CEcolampadius, 
struggling  against  the  responsibility  ofTered  to  him,  and  yet 
obliged  to  submit  to  so  clear  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God, 
Farel  accepted  this  charge,  and  CEcolampadius  set  him  apart, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,-]-  and  addressing  hi? 
friend  in  language  full  of  wisdom.  "  The  more  you  are  in* 
dined  to  violence,"  said  he,  "  the  more  should  you  practise 
geittleness;  temper  your  lion's  courage  with  the  meekness 
of  the  dove."J  Farel  responded  to  this  appeal  with  all  his 
soul. 

Thus  Farel,  once  the  zealous  follower  of  the  old  Church, 
was  about  to  become  a  servant  of  God  in  the  new.  If  Rome 
imperatively  requires  in  a  valid  ordination  the  imposition  of 
the  bands  of  a  bishop  who  descends  from  the  apostles  in  un- 
interrupted, succession,  it  is  because  she  places  human  tradi- 
tions above  the  Word  of  God.  In  c\'ery  church  where  tlie 
authority  of  the  Word  is  not  absolute,  some  other  autliority 
must  needs  be  sought.  And  then,  what  is  more  natural  than 
to  ask  of  the  most  venerated  of  God's  ministers,  that  which 
they  cannot  find  in  God  himself?  If  we  do  not  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  it  not  something  at  least  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Saint  John  or  of  Saint  Paul?  lie  who 
speaks  in  the  name  of  antiquity  is  stronger  than  the  ration- 
alist who  speaks  only  in  his  own  name.  But  the  christian 
minister  has  a  still  higher  authority:  he  preaches,  not  be- 
cause he  descends  from  St.  Chrysostom  or  St.  Peter,  but 
because  the  Word  that  he  proclaims  comes  down  from  God 
himself.  The  idea  of  succession,  venerable  as  it  may  appear, 
is  not  the  less  a  human  system,  substituted  for  the  system 
of  God.  In  Farel's  ordination  there  was  no  human  succes- 
sion. Nay  more :  we  do  no^  see  in-  it  that  which  is  ncces^ 
sary  in  the  Lord's  fold,  where  every  thing  should  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  and  whose  God  is  not  a  God  of  con^ 

*  Farel,  Summaire. 

+  Avec  I'invocation  du  nom  de  Dieu.    Ibid. 

t  LebniiiaiQ  magnanimitatem  (Jolambina  modestia  frangas.     CEcoL 
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fiuion.  He  was  not  regularly  ordained  hj  tbe  Church :  but 
extraor»linary  times  justify  extraordinary  measures.  At  this 
memorable  epoch  God  himself  interposed.  He  consecrated 
by  marvellous  dispensations  those  whom  he  called  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  world ;  and  this  consecration  is  quite  as 
valid  as  that  of  the  Church.  In  Farel's  ordination  we  see 
the  infallible  Word  of  God,  given  to  a  man  of  God,  that  he 
might  bear  it  to  \he  world, — ^the  call  of  God  and  of  the 
people, — the  consecration  of  the  heart ;  and  perhaps  .no 
minister  of  Rome  or  of  Genera  was  ever  more  legitimatdy 
set  apart  for  the  holy  ministry.  Farel  took  his  departure  for 
Montbeliard  in  company  with  Esch. 

Farel  thus  found  himself  stationed  as  it  were  at  an  ad- 
vanced post  Behind  him,  Basle  and  Strasburg  supported 
him  with  their  advice  and  their  printing-presses ;  before  him 
lay  the  provinces  of  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Lorrame, 
the  Lyonnais,  and  the  rest  of  France,  where  men  of  God  were 
beginning  to  struggle  against  error  in  the  midst  of  profound 
darkness.  He  immediately  began  to  preach  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  exhort  the  faithful  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
turned  aside  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  either  by  threats  cr 
stratagems.  Beginning,  long  before  Calvin,  the  work  that 
this  reformer  was  to  accomplish  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
Farel  was  at  Montbeliard,  like  a  general  on  a  hill  iiHiose 
piercing  eye  glances  over  the  field  of  battle,  cheering  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  with  the  enemy,  rall3ing  those 
ranks  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  has  broken,  and 
animating  by  his  courage  those  who  hang  back.*  Erasmus 
immediately  wrote  to  his  Roman-catholic  friends,  that  a 
Frenchman,  escaped  from  France,  was  making  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  these  regions.-|- 

FareFs  labours  were  not  unfruitful.  "On  every  side," 
wrote  he  to  a  fellow-countryman,  "  men  are  springing  up 
who  devote  all  their  powers  and  their  lives  to  extend  Christ's 

*  This  comparison  is  employed  by  one  of  FflrePs  friends  during  his  stay 
at  Montbeliard.  Strenuam  et  ocalatum  imperatorem,  qui  iia  etiam  ani- 
mum  facias  qni  in  acie  versantur.  Tossanns  Farello,  MS.  in  the  oonclaTe 
of  Neufchatel,  2d  September  1524. 

t  Tnmultaatar  et  Burgundia  nobis  proxima»  per  Phallicnm  qadmdaa 
Galium  qui  e  Gallia  profhgus.    Kr.  Epp.  p.  809. 
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kingdom  as  widely  as  possible/'*  The  friends  of  the  Gospel 
gave  thanks  to  God  that  his  blessed  Word  shone  brighter 
eyery  day  in  all  parts  of  France.-t  The  adversaries  were 
astounded.  '<  The /action/'  wrote  Erasmus  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  '^  is  spreading  daily,  and  is  penetrating  Savoy, 
Lorraine,  and  Francc^f 

For  some  time  Lyons  appeared  to  be  the  centre  of  evan- 
gelical action  within  the  kingdom,  as  "Basle  was  without 
Francis  I^  marching  towards  the  south  on  an  expedition 
against  Charles  Y.,  had  arrived  in  this  city  with  his  mother, 
his  sister,  and  the  court  Margaret  brought  with  her  many 
gentlemen  devoted  to  the  Gospel;  *^  All  other  people  she 
had  removed  from  about  her  person,'*  says  a  letter  written  at 
this  time.  §  While  Francis  L  was  hurrying  through  Lyons 
an  army  composed  of  14,000  Swiss,  6000  French,  and  . 
1500  lances  of  the  nobility,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
imperialists  into  Provence ;  while  this  great  city  re-echoed 
with  the  noise  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  marching  to 
more  peaceful  conquests.  They  desired  to  attempt  in  Lyons 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  do  iu  Paris.  Perhaps,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Sorbonne  and  from  the. parliament,  the 
Word  of  God  might  have  freer  course?  Perhaps  the  second 
tityin  the  kingdom  was  destined  to  become  the  first  for  the 
Gospel.  Was  it  not  there  that  about  four  centuries  previously 
the  excellent  Peter  Waldo  had  begun  to  proclaim  the  Divine 
Word  ?  Even  then  he  had  shaken  all  France.  And  now  that 
God  had  prepared  everything  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
Church,  might  there  not  be  hopes  of  more  extended  and  more 
decisive  success  ?  Thus  the  people  of  Lyons,  who  were  not 
generally,  indeed,  "  poor  men,"  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  were 
beginning  more  courageously  to  handle  ^^  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God." 

*  SappulMare  qui  omnes  conatas  afferant,  quo  possit  Christi  regnum 
%uam  latiseime  paten.    Neufohatel  MS.,  2d  August  1524. 

t  Quod  in  Gailiis  omnibus  sacrosanctum  Dei  yerbum  in  dies  magis  ao 
llU^p8  elucescat.    Ibid. 

t  Kactio  crescit  in  dies  latius,  propagata  in  Sabaudiam,  Lothoringiami 
Pranciam.    Erasm.  Epp.  p.  809. 

§  De  SebTiUe  to  Coct,  28th  December  15'34.    Neufchatel  MS 
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Among  those  who  sarronnded  Margaret  was  her  ahnoner, 
Michael  d*Arande.  The  duchess  caused  the  Gospel  to  he 
publicly  preached  at  Lyons ;  and  Master  Michael  proclaimed 
the  Word  of  God  with  courage  and  purity  before  a  great 
number  of  hearers,  attracted  partly  by  the  charm  that  attends 
the  gUd  tidings  .wherever  they  are  published,  and  partly 
also  by  the  fayour  in  which  the  preaching  and  the  preacher 
were  held  by  the  king's  beloved  sister.* 

Anthony  Papillon,  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  an 
elegant  Latin  scholar,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  '^  the  first  in 
France  for  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,"  f  accompanied  the 
princess  also.  At  Margaret's  request  he  had  translated  Lu- 
tiler's  work  on  monastic  vows,  "  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  much  ado  with  those  Parisian  vermin,"  says  Sebville;| 
but  Margaret  had  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  procured  him  the  appointment  of  head- 
master of  requests  to  the  dauphin,  with  a  seat  in  the  Great 
Council  §  He  was  not  less  useful  to  the  Grospel  by  his  de« 
YOtedness  than  by  his  prudence.  A  merchant,  named  Van- 
gris,  and  especially  a  gentleman  named  Anthony  du  Blet,  a 
friend  of  FareFs,  took  the  lead  in  the  Reformation  at  Lyons. 
The  latter  person,  a  man  of  great  activity,  served  as  a  bond  oi 
union  between  the  Christians  scattered  throughout  those 
countries,  and  placed  them  in  communication  with  Basle. 
While  the  armed  hosts  of  Francis  I.  had  merely  passed 
through  Lyons,  the  spiritual  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  halted 
there  with  Margaret ;  and  leaving  the  former  to  carry  the  war 
into  Provence  and  the  plains  of  Italy,  they  began  the  fight 
of  the  Gospel  in  Lyons  itself. 

But  they  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to  the  city.  They 
looked  all  around  them ;  the  campaign  was  opened  on  seve-. 
ral  points  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  Christians  of  Lyons 
encouraged  by  their  exertions  and  their  labours  all  those 
who  confessed  Christ  in  the  surrounding  provinces.  They 
did  more :  they  went  and  proclaimed  it  in  places  where  it 
was  as  yet  unknown.  The  new  doctrine  ascended  the  Saone, 

♦  Elle  a  unflf  docteur  de  Paris  appelfe  maitre  Michel,  Elejrmosinariua, 
lequel  ne  prSchcJ  devant  elle  qAe  purement  Perangile.    Neufohatel  MS. 
t  Ibid.  +  Ibid.  I  Ibid. 
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and  an  cvaiis^slist  passed  through  the  narrow  and  irregular 
streets  of  Macon.  Michael  d'Arande  himself  visited  that 
place  in  1524,  and,  aided  by  Margaret's  name,  obtained  per 
mission  to  preach  in  this  city,*  which  was  destined  at  a  later 
period  to  be  filled  with  blood,  and  become  for  ever  memorable 
for  its  sauteries.-j;' 

After  exploring  the  districts  of  the  Saoiie,  the  Christians 
of  Lyons,  ever  on  the  watch,  extended  their  incursions  in  the 

,  direction  of  the  Alps.  There  was  at  Lyons  a  Dominican 
named  Maigret,  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  Dauphiny, 
where  he  had  boldly  preached  the  new  doctrine,  and  who 
earnestly  requested  that  some  one  would  go  and  encourage 
his  brethren  of  Grenoblo  and  Gap.  Papillon  and  Du  Btet 
repaired  thither.}  A  violent  storm  had  just  broken  out 
there  against  Sebville  and  his  preachings.  The  Dominicans 
had  moved  heaven  and  earth ;  and  maddened  at  seeing  so 
many  evangelists  escape  them  (as  Farel,  Anemond,  and 
Maigret),  they  would  fain  have  crushed  those  who  remjiined 
within  their  reach.  §  They  therefore  called  for  Sebville's 
arrest.  || 
Tlie  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Grenoble  were  alarmed ;  must 

-Sebville  also  be  taken  from  them  I Margaret  interceded 

with  her  brother ;  many  of  the  most  distinguished  personages 
at  Grenoble,  the  king's  advocate  among  others,  open  or  secret 

*  Arandius  prScbe  «  MascoQ«  Coct  to  Farel,  December  1.524,  Neuf 
ohatel  MS. 

t  After  the  taking  of  Macon  in  1562,  the  goyernor,  St.  Pont,  amused 
the  dissolute  women  who  wera  invited  to  his  table,  by  taking  several 
(ittgnenots  fron;i  prison  and  compelling  them  to  leap  (santer)  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Saone  into  the  river.  It  is  added  that  he  did  not 
confine  his  savage  cruelty  to  the  Huguenots,  but  would  seize  other  persons, 
Untainted  with  heresy,  and  put  them  to  the  same  inhuman  death. 

t  II  y  a  eu  deux  grands  personages  a  Grenoble.  Neufchatel  MS. 
The  title  of  Messire,  given  to  Du  Blet  in  Coct*s  letter,  indicates  a  person 
of  rank.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  epithet  negotiator^  elsewhere 
applied  to  him,  refers  to  his  activity  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  he  may 
have  been  a  great  merchant  of  Lyons. 

§  Conjicere  potes  ut  post  Macretum  et  me  in  Sebvillam  exarserint. 
Anemond  to  Farel,  7th  September  15*24.    Neufchatel  MS. 

II  Les  Thomistcs  ont  voulu  proceder  centre  moi  par  inquisition  et  cap* 
tion  de  personne.    Letter  from  Sebville.    Tbid. 
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ftieiids  to  the  Gospel,  exerted  themselyee  in  behalf  of  the 
eraagelical  grayfnar,  and  at  len^h  their  united  ^orts  left- 
ened  him  from  the  fury  of  his  adveraaries.* 

Bat  if  SebyiLle's  life  was  saved/^his  mouth  was  stopped. 
^  Remain  silent,"  said  they,  ''  or  you  will  be  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold."— ^  Silence  has  been  imposed  on  me,"  he  wrote  to 
Anemond  de  Goct,  ^  under  pain  of  death."  f  These  threats 
alanndd  eren  those  of  whom  the  most  fayourable  hopes  had 
been  entertained.  The  king's  adrocate  and  other  friends  of 
the  Gospel  now  showed  nothing  but  coldness*  %  Many  re- 
turned to  the  Romish  worship,  pretending  to  adore  God 
secretly  in  their  hearts,  and  to  gire  a  spiritual  signification 
to.the  outward  obserrances  of  Romanism,  A  melancholy 
delusion,  leading  from  infidelity  to  infidelity.  There  is  no 
hypocrisy  that  cannot  be  justified  in  the  same  manner.  The 
unbeliever,  by  means  of  his  systems  of  myths  and  allegories, 
will  preach  Christ  from  the  christian  pulpit;  and  a  philo- 
sopher will  be-able,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  to  find  in  an  abom- 
inable superstition  among  the  pagans,  the  type  of  a  pure  and 
elevated  idea.  In  religion  the  first  thing  is  truth.  Some  of 
tlie  Grenoble  Christians,  among  whom  were  Amadous  Galbert, 
and  a  cousin  of  Anemond's,  still  clung  fast  to  their  faith.  § 
These  pious  men  would  meet  secretly  with  SebviUe  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  talk  together  about  the  Gospel.  They 
repaired  to  some  secluded  spot ;  they  visited  some  brother 
by  night;  or  met  in  secret  to  pray  to  Christ,  as  thieves 
lurking  for  a  guilty  purpose.  Often  would  a  false  alarm 
disturb  the  humble  assembly.  The  adversaries  consented  to 
wink  at  these  secret  conventicles ;  but  they  had  sworn  that 
the  stake  should  be  the  lot  of  any  one  who  ventured  to  speak 
of  the  Word  of  God  in  public.|| 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Du  Blet  and  Papillon 
arrived  at  Grenoble.   Finding  that  Sebville  had  been  silenced, 

*  SI  ce  ne  fut  certains  amis  secrets,  je  estois  mis  eatre  lee  mains  dss 
Pharisiens.    Letter  from  Sebville,  Neufohatel  MS. 
t  Ibid. 

X  Non  solum  tepidi  sed  fri^idi,    Neufchatel  MS. 
§  Tuo  cognate,  Araedeo  Galberto  exceptis.    Ibid. 
II  Alais  de  en  parler  pnbliq«ement,  il  n'y  pend  qpe  le  fea.    Ifaid. 
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they  edorted  him  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  at  Lyons. 
The  Lent  of  the  following  year  would  present  a  fayonrabte 
opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  a  numerous 
crowd.  Michael  d'Arand^,  Mdgret,  and  Sebrille,  pipposed 
to  fight  at  the  head  of  the  Gospel  army.  Eyerything  was 
thus  preparing  for  a  striking  manifestation  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  second  city  of  France.  The  rumour  of  this 
eyangelical  Lent  extended  as  far  as  Switzerland.  ^  Sebyille 
is  free,  and  will  preach  the  Lent  sermons  .at  Saint  Paul's  in 
Lyons,"  wrote  Anemond  to  FareL*  But  a  great  disaster, 
which  threw  all  France  into  confusion,  interyened  and  pre- 
sented this  spiritual  combat  It  is  dudng  peace  that  the 
i^nquests  of  the  Grospel  are  achieved.  The  defeat  of  Pavia, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  disconcerted  the 
daring  project  of  the  reformers. 

Meantime,  without  waiting  for  Sebviile,  Maigret  had  be« 
gun  early  in  the  winter  to  preach  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  in  despite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  priests 
and  monks  of  Lyons.f  In  these  sermons  there  was  not 
a  word  of  the  worship  of  the  creature,  of  saints,  of  the 
virgin,  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  The  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  '^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  was  alone  pro- 
claimed. The  old  heresies  of  the  poor  men  of  Lyons  are  re- 
appearing, it  was  said,  and  in  a  more  dangerous  form  than 
ever !  But  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  Maigret  con- 
tinued his  ministry ;  the  faith  that  animated  his  soul  found 
utterance  in  words  of  power :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  truth  to 
embolden  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  received  it.  Yet 
Home  was  destined  to  prevail  at  Lyons  as  at  Grenoble. 
Maigret  was  arrested,  notwithstanding  Margaret's  protection, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  prison.  The  mer- 
chant Vaugris,  who  then  quitted  the  city  on  his  road  to  Swit- 
zerland, spread  the  news  everywhere  on  his  passage.  All 
were  astonished  and  depressed.  One  thought,  however, 
gave  confidence  to  the  Mends  of  the  Reformation :    "  Mai- 

*  Le  samedi  des  Qoatre-Temps.    Dec  1524.    Nenfebatel  MS. 
f  Pour  TTay  Mfti|{ret  a  pr^cfa^  a  lion*  manlgr^  les  pKtres  ei  moinaai 
tbid. 
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gret  18  taken,''  said"  they,  **  but  Madame  ^Alenqon  u  ikert ; 
praued  be  God !  "♦ 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  compelled  to  renounce 
eren  this  hope.   The  Sorbonne  had  Condemned  several  of  tliis 
faithful  minister's  propositions.*!-    Margaret,  whose  poBition 
became  daily  more  difficult,  found  the  boldness  of  the  partisans 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  hatred  of  the  powerful  increas- 
ing side  by  side.    Francis  I.  began  to  grow  impatient  a't  tbo 
seal  of  these  evangelists:  he  looked  upon  them  as  mere 
fanatics  whom  it  was  good  policy  to  repress.    Margaret, 
thus  fluctuating  between  desire  to  serve  her  brethren  and 
her  inability  to  protect  them,  sent  them  word  to  avoid 
running  into  fresh  dangers,  as  she  could  no  longer  intercede 
with  the  king  in  their  favour.    The  friends  of  the  Gospel 
believed  that  this  determination  was  not  irrevocable.   "  God 
has  given  her  grace,"  said  they,  "  to  say  and  >vrite  only 
what  is  necessary  to  poor  souls."}    But  if  this  human  sup« 
port  is  taken  away,  Christ  still  remains.    It  is  well  that  the 
soul  should  be  stripped  of  all  other  protection,  that  it  may 
rely  upon  God  alone. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  French  at  Basle^Encouragement  of  the  Swiss— Fears  of  Discord— 
Translating  and  Printing  at  Basle— Bibles  and  Tracts  dissemina^ted 
in  France. 

.  The  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  France  were 
paralyzed.  The  men  in  power  were  beginning  to  show  their 
hostility  to  Christianity;  I^Iargaret  was  growing  alarmed;  ter- 
rible news  would  soon  be  coming  across  the  Alps  and  plunging 
the  nation  into  mourning,  filling  it  with  one  thought  only — of 
saving  the  king,  of  saving  France.  But  if  the  Christians  of 
Lyons  were  checked  in  their  labours,  were  there  not  soldiers 

♦  Nenfchatel  MS.         f  Histoire  de  Franfois  I.  par  Gaillard,  iv.  25a. 
t  Peter  Tonssaint  to   Farel,  Baale,   17th  December   U2i.    N«Qf. 
diatoJMS. 
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at  Basle  who  had  escaped  (torn  the  battle  and  who  were  ready 
to  begin  the  fight  again.  The  exiles  from  France  have 
never  forgotten  her.  Driven  from  their  country  for  nearly 
three  centuries  by  the  fanaticism  of  Home,  their  latest  de- 
scendants have  been  seen  carrying  to  the  cities  and- fields  of 
their  ancestors  those  treasures  of  which  the  pope  still  deprives 
them.*  At  the  very  moment  when  the  soldiers  of  Christ  iu 
France  were  mournfully  laying  down  their^irms,  the  refugees 
at  Basle  were  preparing  for  the  combat.  As  they  saw  the 
monarchy  of  Saint  Louis  and  of  Charlemagne  falling  from 
the  hands  of  Francis  I.,  snail  they' not  feel  urged  to  lay  hold 
of  a  kingdom  which  cannot  he  moved.j;' 

Farel,  Anemond,  Esch,  Toussaint,  and  their  friends  formed 
an  evangelical  society  in  Switzerland  with  the  view  of  rescu- 
ing their  country  from  its  spiritual  darkness.  Intelligence 
reached  them  from  every  quarter,  that  there  was  an  increas- 
ing thirst  for  6rod*s  Word  in  France ;  f  it  was  desirable  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  and  to  water  and  sow  while  it  was 
yet  seedtime.  (Ecolampadius,  Zwingle,  and  Oswald  My- 
conius,  were  continually  exhorting  them  to  do  this,  giving^ 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  communicating  to  them  a 
portion  of  their  own  faith.  In  January  1525,  the  Swiss 
schoolmaster  wrote  to  the  French  chevalier :  "  Banished  as 
you  are  from  your  country  by  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist, 
even  your  presence  among  us  proves  that  you  have  acted 
boldly  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  The  tyranny  of  christian 
bishops  will  at  length  induce  the  people  to  look  upon  them 
as  deceivers.  Stand  firm ;  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  enter  the  haven  of  repose,  whether  we  be  struck 
down  by  our  tyrants,  or  they  themselves  be  struck  down  ;§ 
all  then  will  be  well  for  us,  provided  we  have  been  faithful  to 
Christ  Jesus." 

•  The  General  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneya,  which 
sends  a  hundred  missionaries  and  colporteurs  into  France,  is  composed 
•Jmost  entirely  of  the  descendants  of  French  refugees. 

t  Hebrews  xu.  28.     • 

t  Gallis  yerborum  Dei  sitientibus.  Coct  to  Farel,  2d  Sept.  1524,Nenf- 
ehatelMS. 

§  Non  longe  abest  enim,  quo  in  portum  tranquillum  perreniAmoB,  &c. 
Otw.  Mye.  to  Coct.    Ibid. 
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Ttie«e  encouragements  were  of  great  yalne  to  the  French 
refiigees ;  but  a  blow  inflicted  by  these  very  Christiaiis  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  who  sought  to  cheer  them,  cruelly 
wrung  their  hearts.  Recently  escaped  from  the  scaffold  or 
the  burning  pile,  they  saw  with  dismay  the  eyangelical 
Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  disturbing  the 
repose  they  enjoyed  by  their  lamentable  differences.  The 
discussions  on  the  Lord's  Supper  had  begun.  Deeply 
moved  and  agitated,  feeling  strongly  the  necessity  of  broOierly 
unity,  the  French  would  have  made  every  sacrifice  to  con- 
ciliate these  divided  sentiments.  This  became  their  leading 
idea.    At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  none  had  greater 

.  need  than  they  of  christian  unity;  of  this  Calvin  was  after- 
wards a  proof.  "  Would  to  Grod  that  I  might  purchase 
peace,  concord,  and  union  in  Jesus  Christ  at  the  cost  of  my 
life,  which  in  truth  is  of  little' worth,"  said  Peter  Toussaint* 

*  The  French,  whose  dis6emment  was  correct  and  proBupt, 
saw  immediately  that  these  rising  dissensions  would  check 
the  work  of  the  Reformation.  "  Ail  things  would  go  on 
more  prosperously  than  many  persons  imagine,  if  we  were 
but  agreed  among  ourselves.  Numbers  would  gladly  come  to 
the  light ;  but  when  they  see  these  divisions  among  the 
learned,  they  stand  hesitating  and  cOnfased."f 

The  French  Were  the  first  to  suggest  conciliatory  advances. 
"  Why,"  wrote  they  from  Strasburg,  "  is  not  Bucer  or  some 
other  learned  man  sent  to  Luther?  The  longer  we  wait 
the  greater  will  these  dissensions  become."  Hieir  fean 
grew  stronger  every  day.J  At  length,  finding  all  their 
exertions  of-  no  avafl,  these  Christians  mournfully  tnrned 
their  eyes  away  from  Germany,  and  fixed  them  solely  upon 
France. 

France— the  conversion  of  France,  thenceforth  exclusirely 
occupied  the  hearts  of  these  generous  men  whom  history, 
that  has  inscribed  on  her  pages  the  names  of  so  many 
individuals  vainly  puffed  up  with  their  own  glory,  has  for 
three  centuries  passed  over  in  silence.  ^Thrown  on  a  toign 

*  Neufeh&tel  MS.    2l8t  Deo.  1525.  f  Ibid. 

t  MultiB  jam  christianis  Gallis  dolet,  qnod  %  Zwinglii  aliommqae  ds 
Eaoharistia  seBtentia  diBsentiat  LuthertLs.  Toossaint  to  Farol,  lith  Jul} 
1525. 
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land,  ihey^  fell  on  their  knees,  and  daily,  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  invoked  God  in  behalf  of  the  country  of  their 
forefathers.*  Prayer  was  the  power  by  which  the  Gospel 
spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  instrument  by 
which*  the  conquests  of  the  Reformation  were  gained. 

Bu<  these  Frenchmen  were  not  merely  men  of  prayer: 
never  has  the  evangelical  army  contained  combatants  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  day  of  battle.  They  felt 
the  importance  of  scattering  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  pious 
books  in  their  country,  still  overshadowed  with  the  gloom  of 
superstition.  A  spurit  of  inquiry  was  breathing  over  the 
whole  kingdom :  it  seemed  necessary  on  all  sides  to  spread 
the  sails  to  the  wind.  Anempnd,  ever  prompt  in  action, 
and  Michael  Bentin,  a  refugee  like  himself,  resolved  to  unite 
their  zeal,  their  talents,  their  resources,  and  their  labours. 
Bentin  wished  to  establish  a  printing  press  at  Basle,  and  the 
chevalier,  to  profit  by  the  little  German  he  knew,  to  translate 
the  best  works  of  die  Beformers  into  French.  ''  Oh,"  said 
they,  rejoicing  in  their  plans,  ''  would  to  God  that  France 
were  filled  with  evangelical  volumes,  so  that  everywhere,  in 
the  cottars  of  the  poor,  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  in 
cloisters  and  presbyteries,  nay,  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart,  a-powerfol  testimony  might  be  borne  to  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ  r+  ^ 

Funds  were  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 
refugees  had  nothing.  Vaugris  was  then  at  Basle ;  on  his 
departure  Anemond  gave  him  a  letter  for  the  brethren  of 
Lyons,  many  of  whom  abounded  in  the  riches  of  this  world, 
and  who,  although  oppressed,  were  faithful  to  the  Gospel ; 
he  requested  them  to  send  him  some  assistance;}  but  that 
did  not  suffice ;  the  French  wished  to  establish  several 
presses  at  Basle,  that  should  be  worked  night  and  day,  so  as 
to  inundate  France  with  the  Word  of  God.§  At  Meaux,  at 
Metz,  and  in  other  places,  were  men  rich  and  powerful 

*  i)iiam  solMdte  qnotidianis  precibas  commendem.  TooBsaint  to  Fwrel, 
M  Sept.  1624,  Neufchatel  MS. 

f  Opto  enim  Galliam  Eyangelicis  volaminibns  abundaie.  Coot  to 
Fanl,NeufohatelMS. 

t  V%  peounue  aUqoid  ad  me  mittant.    Ibid. 

I  XJi  pnsla  mnlta  erigere  pmmiui.    Ibid. 
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enough  to  support  tliis  enterprise.  No  one  could  address 
Frenchmen  with  so  much  authority  as  Farel  himself,  and 
it  was  to  him  that  Anemond  applied.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  chevalier's  project  was  real- 
ized, but  the  work  was  done  by  others.  The  presses  of 
Basle  were  constantly  occupied  in  printing  French  works ; 
they  were  forwarded  to  Farel,  and  by  him  introduced  iDto 
France  with  unceasing  activity.  One  of  the  first  writin«:s 
sent  by'this  Religious  Tract  Society  was  Luther's  Explano^ 
lion  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer.  "  We  are  retailing  the  Pater 
at  four  deniers  of  Basle  each,"  wrote  Vaugris  to  Farel,  "  but 
we  sell  them  wholesale  at  the  rate  of  two  florins  the  two 
hundred,  which  comes  to  something  less."f 

Anemond  sent  to  Farel  (rom  Basle  all  the  useful  books 
that  appeared  or  that  arrived  from  Germany ;  at  one  time 
a  work  on  the  appointment  of  Gospel  ministers,  at  another 
a  treatise  on  the  education  of  children,  f  Farel  examined 
these  works ;  he  composed,  translated  or  got  others  to  trans- 
late them  into  French,  and  seemed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
entirely  devoted  to  active  exertions  and  to  the  labours  of 
the  study.  Anemond  urged  on  and  superintended  the  print- 
ing; and  these  epistles,  prayers,  books,  and  broadsheets, 
were  the  means  of  the  regeneration  of  the  age.  Wliile  pro- 
fligacy descended  from  the  throne,  and  darkness  from  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  these  unnoticed  writings  alone  diffused 
throughout  the  nation  beams  of  light  and  seeds  of  holiness. 

But  it  was  especially  God's  Word  that  -the  evangelical 
merchant  of  Lyons  was  caMing  for  in  the  name  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. These  people  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
liungering  for  intellectual  food,  were  to  receive  in  their  own 
tongue  those  ancient  monuments  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  new  breath  of  primitive  humanity  re- 
spires, and  those  holy  oracles  of  the  Gospel  times  in  which 
shines  forth  the  fulness  of  the  revelation  of  Christ.    VaUgris 

*  An  censes  inyeniri  posse  LvgdansB,  MeldsB,  ant  alibi  in  Gralliia  qui 
nos  ad  hsec  juyaro  Telint.    Coct  to  Farel,  Neufchatel  MS. 

+  Vaugris  to  Farel,  Basle,  29th  August  1524.  Neufchatel  MS.~The 
value  of  the  florin  is  about  Is.  9d.  sterling. 

X  iMitto  tibi  librum  de  institucndis  miiiistris  ecclesisB  com  Ubro  do  in- 
slituendis  pitcria.    Coct  to  Farel,  2cl  September  1524.    Ibid. 


«rroie  to  Faiel:  "  I  beseech  you,  if  poerible,  to  have  ttte 
Neir  Testmieiit  tfuislated  by  fome  penson  who  csa  do  it 
efQciently:  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  lor  Ffanee^  Buj^ 
gundjy  and  Savoy.  And  if  you  want  proper  type,  I  will 
have  some  brought  from  Paris  or  Lyons ;  but  if  there  be 
any  good  types  at  Basle,  it  will  be  all  the  better." 

Lefevre  had  already  published  at  Meaux,  but  in  detached 
portions,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  French.  Vau- 
gris  wished  for  some  one  to  reyise  it  thoroughly,  and  to 
superintend  a  complete  edition.  Lefevre  undertook  to  do  so, 
find  he  published  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  m  the  12tk  ot 
October  1524.  An  uncle  of  Vaugris,  named  Conraf  d,  also  a 
refugee  at  Basle,  inunediately  procured  a  copy.  The  Che- 
valier Coot  happening  to  be  at  a  frieiid^s  house  on  the  18th 
of  November,  there  saw  ihe  book,  and  was  Med  with  joy^ 
^'  Ihae  no  time  in  reprinting  it,"  said  be,  '^  for  I  doubt  not  a 
great  number  will  be  called  for."* 

Thus  was  the  Wofd  of  God  offered  to  France  in  oppose 
tion  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  which  Borne  still  con-* 
tinues  to  present  to  her.  ^  How  can  we  distinguish  what  is 
of  man  in  your  jtnditi<ms,  and  what  is  of  Ood,"  said  the 
reformers, ''  except  by  the  Scriptures  of  God?  The  maxims 
of  the  Fathers,  the  decretals  of  the  pontics,  cannot  be  the 
rule  of  our  faith.  They  show  us  what  was  the  opinion  ot 
these  old  doctors;  but  the  Word  alone  teaehes  us  what  is 
the  Judgment  of  (Jod.^  We  must  submit  everything  to  the 
rule  of  Scripture." 

Such  were  the  principal  means  by  which  these  writings 
were  circulated.  Farel  and  his  friends  consigned  the  books 
to  certain  pedlars  or  colporteurs^  simple  and  pious  men,  who, 
laden  with  their  precious  burden,  passed  from  town  to  town, 
from  village  to  village,  and  from  house  to  house,  in  Franche 
Comtd,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  the  acyoining  provinces, 
knocking  at  every  do<H:.  They  procured  the  books  at  a  low 
rate,  '^  that  they  might  be  the  more  eager  to  sell  them."f 
Thus  as  early  as  1524  there  existed  m  Basle  a  Bible  society, 
a  tract  society,  and  an  association-  of  colporteurs,  for  the 
benefit'of  France.  It  is  a  mistake  to  conceive  that  these 
*  NeafdAtel  MS.  t  Vaugris  to  Fard,  Nenfohatel  MS. 
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dbrts  date  only  from  our  own  age;  ibey  go  back  m  eBBeDF* 
tials  aot  011I7  to  die  tunes  of  the  Befonnatmi,  Imt  (rtill 
hiQiat  (0  the  primitiTe  ages  of  the  QiiudL 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

I  ai  1IqbIImUii4— RMiBtoiiM  and  Commotioii— Toussiimi  letmi 
CEeolMBpadina— The  Imftfe  of  Sunt  Anthony— l>eath  of  Anemond— 
Smibvxg— Lunbart's  Letter  to  Franoia  I.— SneoeeaiTe  Defeats. 

Thb  attentioii  which  Faiel  bestowed  on  France  did  not 
dirert  his  attention  from  the  place  where  he  was  residiog. 
Aniying  at  Montbeliaid  about  the  end  of  July  1524,  he 
had  hardly  sown  the  seed,  before  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest  (to  use  the  words  of  CBcdampadius)  began  to  ap- 
pear. Fard  wrote  to  his  friend  with  great  exultation*  ^  It 
is  an  easy  thing,"  replied  the  doctor  of  Basle,  ''to  instil  a 
few  dogmas  into  the  ears  of  our  auditors;  but  to  diaage 
their  hearts  is  in  the  power  of  God  alone.''* 

The  Gheyalifer  de  Coct,  delighted  with  this  intelligence, 
ran  with  his  usual  vivacity  to  Peter  Toussaint.  ^  I  shall 
set  off  to-morrow  to  visit  Farel,''  said  he  hastily.  Toussaint, 
more  calm,  was  writing  to  the  evangdist  of  Montbeliaid: 
''Be  careful,'*  said  he  to  Farel;  "you  are  engaged  in  an 
important  cause ;  it  must  not  be  polluted  by  the  counsels  of 
men.    The  mighty  ones  promise  you  their  fsivour,  their 

support,  and  beaps  of  gold But  to  put  your  trust  in, 

these  things,  is  deserting  Christ  and  walking  in  darkness.?f 
Toussaint  was  finishing  tli^^s  letter  when  the  chevalier 
entered ;  the  latter  took  it,  and  departed  for  Montbeliard. 

He  found  the  city  in  great  conunotion.  Many  of  the 
nobles  were  alarmed,  and  said  as  they  looked  contempt- 
uously at  Farel :  "  What  does  this  sorry  fellow  want  with 
OS?    Would  to  God  he  had  never  cornel    He  cannot  sta^ 

*  Animnm  aatem  immutare,  divinnm  opas  est.    (Ecol.  Epp.  p.  200.. 
t  A  qnibng  si  pendemns,  jam  a  Christo  defecimna.    Neafchatel  M& 
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here,  for  he  will  ruin  us  all,  as  well  as  himselt'*  OThe  lords 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  duke  at  Montheliafd,  feared 
that  the  disturhance,  which  everywhere  accom]ianied  the 
Refonpation,  would  attract  the  attention  of  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  Y.^  and  that  they  would  be  expelled  from  their  last 
asylum.  But  it  was  the  clergy  in  particular  who  resisted 
Farel.  The  superior  of  the  Franciscans  of  Besangon  had 
hastened  to  Montbeliard,  and  formed  a  plan  of  defence  in 
conjunction  with  the  clergy  of  the  place.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  Farel  had  hardly  begun  to  preach,  before  they 
interrupted  him,  calling  him  liar  and  heretic.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  The  audience  rose 
up,  and  called  for  silence.  The  duke  hurried  to  the  spot, 
seized  both  Farel  and  the  superior,  and  ordered  the  latter 
either  to  prove  or  to  retract  his  charges.  The  Franciscan 
adopted  the  last  alternative,  and  an  official  account  of  the 
whole  affair  was  published.* 

This  attack  excited  Farel  all  the  more ;  he  thought  it  was 
no#  his  duty  to  unmask  without  scruple  those  interested 
priests;  and  drawing  the  sword  of  the  Word,  he  pHed  it 
vigorously.  He  was  more  inclined  to  imiti^te  Jesus  when 
he  expelled  the  money-changers  from  the  temple  and  over- 
threw their  tables,  than  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy  declared 
of  him :  He  shall  neither  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any 
nian  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets,  (Ecolampadius  was 
affirighted.  These  two  men  were  perfect  types  of  two  char- 
acters diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet  both 
worthy  of  admiration.  "  You  were  sent,*'  wrote  (Ecolam- 
padius to  Farel,  "  to  draw  men  gently  to  the  truth,  and  not 
to  drag  them  with  violence ;  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  not  to 
curse  them.  Physicians  resort  to  amputation  -only  when 
.other  means  have  failed.  Act  the  part  of  a  physician,  and 
not  of  an  exec^ioner.  It  is  not  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
he  gentle  towards  the  friends  of  the  Gospel ;  you  must  like- 
^se  gain  over  the  adversaries.  If  the  wolves  are  driven 
from  the  sheepfold,  let  the  sheep  at  least  hear  the  voice  ol 
the  shepherd.    Pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds,,  and 

•  Der  Christliche  Handel  zu  MUmpelgard,  verloffen  mit  grundlicher 
Wahrheit. 
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eoodiiet  yonndf  as  an  erangelisty  not  as  a-  judge  or  i 
tyrant"* 

The  report  of  these  labours  spread  into  France  and  Lor- 
raine, and  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Cardinal  Guise  were  begin- 
ning to  be  alarmed  at  this  meetuig  of  refugees  at  Basle  and 
Montbeliard.  They  would  willingly  have  broken  ui>  a  trouble- 
some alliance;  for  error  knows  no  greater  triumph  than 
when  attracting  some  deserter  to  its  standard.  Already  had 
Martial  Maaurier  and  others  given  the  papal  party  in  Fnmce 
an  Of^rtunity  of  rejoicing  over  shameful  defections ;  but  if 
they  could  succeed  in  seducing  one  of  these  confi^sors  of 
Christ,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  how 
great  would  be  the  yictory  for  the  Roman  hierarchy  1  They 
therefore  planted  their  batteries,  and  the  youngest  of  these 
refugees  was  the  object  of  their  attack. 

The  dean,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  all  those  who 
Joined  the  erow€ed  meetings  held  in  this  prelate's  mansion, 
deplored  the  sad  fate  of  Peter  Toussaint,  who  had  once  pro- 
mised so  DEur*  He  is  at  Basle,  said  they,  in  the  house  of 
CEcolampadius,  living  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  heresy  I 
They  wrote  to  him  with  fervour,  and  as  if  they  would  rescue 
him  from  eternal  condemnation.  These  letters  were  the 
more  painful  tp  the  young  man,  because  he  could  not  help 
recognising  in  them  the  marks  of  sincere  affection.^  One  of 
his  relations,  probably  the  dean  himself,  urged  him  to  remove 
to  Paris,  to  Metz,  or  to  any  other  place  in  the  world,  provided 
it  were  far  away  from  these  Lutherans.  This  relation,  bear- 
ing in  mind  ail  that  Toussaint  owed  to  him,  doubted  not  that 
he  would  immediately  comply ;  but  when  he  found  his  efforts 
useless,  his  affection  changed  into  violent  hatred.  At  the 
same  time  this  resistance  exasperated  the  whole  family  and 
all  his  friends  against  the  young  refugee.  X^ey  went  to  his 
mother,  who  was  ''under  the  pow^of  the  monks ;"|  the 

*  Qnod  ETangalirtam,  non  tymmicnin  Idf^alaintm  pnortes.  (EooL 
£pp.  p.  206. 

t  M«  in  dies  direxari  legendia  amiconun  literis  qni  me abinstitoto 

remorari  nituntur.    Touasaint  to  Farel,  2d  Sept.  1524»  Nenfehatel  M& 

t  Jam  oapolo  prozima.    N«ufchatel  MS. 
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prieBts  crowded  round  her,  frighteniag  and  pttrsnading  her 
that  her  son  had  committed  crimes  that  they  could  not  men- 
tion without  shuddering.  Upon  this  the  afi^cted  mother 
wrote  a  touching  letter  to  her  son,  "  full  of  weeping  "  (said 
he),  and  in  whicli  she  described  her  misery  in  heart-rending 
language.  "Oh I  wretched  mother  1"  said  she,  "Oh I  un-* 
natural  son !  cursed  be  the  breasts  that  suckled  thee,  and  the 
knees  that  bare  theel"* 

The  unhappy  Toussaint  was  distracted  :^  What  should  he 
do  ?     He  could  not  return  into  France.    By  leaving  Basle 
and  going  to  .Zurich  or  Wittemberg,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
family,he  would  only  add  to  their  sorrow.   (Ecolampadius  ad- 
vised a  middle  course :  "  Leave  my  house,"  said  he,f    With 
a  heart  full  of  sadness,  he  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  went 
to  live  with  an  ignorant  and  obscure  priest,^  one  well  adapted 
to  reassure  his  relations.    What  a  change  for  Toussaint  I 
He  never  met  his  host  save  at  meals,  at  which  times  they 
were  continually  discussing  matters  of  faith ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  repast  was  over,  Toussaint  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  alone,  far  from  noise  and  controversy,  he  carefully 
studied  the  Word  of  God.    "  The  Lord  is  my  witness,"  said 
he,  "  that  in  this  valley  of  tears  I  have  but  one  desire,  that 
of  seeing  Christ's  kingdom  extended,  so  that  all  witli  one 
mouth  may  glorify  God."§ 

One  circumstance  occurred  which  consoled  Toussaint.  The 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  daily  growing  stronger  in  Metz. 
At  his  entreaty,  the  Chevalier  d'Esch  departed  in  the  month 
of  January  1525,  to  encourage  the  evangelical  Christians  in 
this  city.  He  traversed  the  forests  of  the  Vosges,  and 
reached  the  place  where  Leclerc  had  laid  down  his  life, 
carrying  with  him  several  books  with  which  Farel  had  pro- 
vided him.  II 
It  was  not  only  to  Lorraine  that  these  Frenchmen  turned 

*  Literas  ad  me  dedit  plenas  lacrymia  quibus  maledicit  et  uberibns 
qtiSB  me  lactarnnt,  &o.    Neufchatel  MS. 

t  Visum  est  (Ecolampadio  coiisaItum......tit  a  se  secederem.    Ibid. 

t  Utor  domO'Cnjosdam  eaorifiouU.    Ibid. 

§  Ut  Christi  regnum  quam  latissime  pateat.    Ibid. 

li  Qa*il  s'en  retoorne  a  MetZj  U  ou  les  ennemis  de  Diea  s'^l^yeot  jouxy 
nellement  contre  TEYan^e.    Toussaint  to  Farcl,  .I7th  Pec.  \52L    Ibid. 
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their  eye?*  The  Oheyalier  de  Goct  received  letters  from  (me 
of  FareFs  brothers,  depicting  the  state  of  Danphiny  in  the 
gloomiest  colours.  He  carefully  avoided  showing  them  lest 
he  should  alarm  the  weak-hearted;  and  was  content  with 
ardently  seeking  from  God  the  support  of  his  almighty  hands.* 
In  December  1524,  Peter  Verrier,  a  Dauphinese  messenger, 
arrived  on  horseback  at  Montbeliard  with  commissions  for 
Anemond  and  Farel.  The  chevalier,  with  his  usual  vivacity, 
immediately  resolved  on  returning  to  Prance.  "  If  Peter  has 
brought  any  money,**  wrote  he  to  Farel,  "  keep  it ;  if  he  has 
brought  any  letters,  open  and  copy  them,  and  then  forward 
them  to  me.  Do  not,  however,  sell  the  horse,  but  take  care 
of  it,  for  perchance  I  may  need  it.  I  am  inclined  to  enter 
France  secretly,  and  go  to  Jacobus  Faber  (L^fevre)  and 
Arandius.    Write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it"f 

Such  was  the  confidenee  and  open-heartedness  that  ensted 
between  these  refugees.  The  one  opened  the  other's  letters, 
and  received  his  money.  It  is  true  that  de  Coct  was  aheadj 
indebted  thirty-six  crowns  to  Farel,  wHose  purse  was  always 
open  to  his  friends.  There  was  more  zeal  than  discretion  in 
the  chevalier's  desire  to  re-enter  France.  He  was  of  too 
Imprudent  a  character  not  to  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 
This  Farel  no  doubt  explained  to  him.  He  left  Basle,  and 
withdrew  to  a  small  town,  where  he  had  "great  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring the  German  language,  God  williiig.'^t 

Farel  continued  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Montbeliard. 
His  soul  was  vexed  as  he  beheld  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  city  entirely  given  up  to  the  worship  of  images.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  revival  of  the  old  pagan  idolatry. 

Yet  the  exhortations  of  OEcolampadius,  and  the  fear  of 
compromising  the  truth,  would  perhaps  have  long  restrained 
him,  but  for  an  unforeseen  circumstance.  One  day  2*out 
the  end  of  February  (it  was  the  (east  of  Saint  Anthony) 
Farel  was  walkmg  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  that  runs 
through  the  city,  beneath  a  lofty  rock  on  which  the  citadel 

*  Accepi  ante  horam  a  firatre  tao  epistolam  qnam  hie  nnUi  manifest&vi, 
terrerentnr  enim  infirmi.    Ck>ct  to  Farel,  2d  Sept.  1524. 
t  Coot  to  Farel,  Dec.  1525,  Neufchatel  MS. 
t  Ibid.  Jan.  1525. 


is  built,  when,  on  reaching  the  Inridge,  he  met  a  proeesrion, 
which  was  crossing  it,  reciting  prayers  to  St  Anthony,  and 
headed  by  two  priests  bearing  the  image  of  this  saint.  Fare! 
suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with  these  superstitions; 
without,  however,  having  sought  for  them.  A  violent 
struggle  took  place  in  his  soul.  Shall  he  give  way  ?  shall 
he  hide  himself?  Would  not  this  be  s,  cowardly  act  ot 
unbelief?  These  lifeless  images,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
ignorant  priests,  made  his  blood  boil.  Farel  boldly  advanced, 
snatched  the  shrine  of  the  holy  hermit  from  the  priest's  arms, 
and  threw  it  over  the  bridge  into  the  river.  And  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  awe-stricken  crowd,  he  etclaimed :  "  Poor  Idola- 
ters, will  ye  never  forsake  your  idolatry  I  "* 
•  The  priests  and  people  stood  motionless  with  astonish- 
ment. A  religious  fear  seemed  to  rivet  them  to  the  spot^ 
But  they  soon  recovered  from  their  stupor.  ^'  The  image  is 
drowning,"  jexclaimed  one  of  the  crowd ;  and  transports  and 
shouts  of  rage  succeeded  their  death-like  silence.  The  mul- 
titude would  have  rushed  on  the  sacrilegious  wretch  who  had 
just  thrown  th^  object  of  their  adoration  into  the  water. 
But  Farel,  we  know  not  how,  escaped  their  violence.-}- 

There  is  reasoi^,  we  are  aware,  to  regret  that  the  reformer 
should  have  been  hurried  into  the  commission  of  an  act  that 
tended  rather  to  check  the  progress  of  the  truth.  No  one 
should  think  himself  authorized  to  attack  with  violence  any 
institution  sanctioned  by  the  public  authority.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  something  more  noble 
than  that  cold  prudence  so  common  among  men,  which 
shrinks  before  the  least  danger,  and  fears  to  make  the  least 
sacrifice  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom.  Farel  was 
not  ignorant  that  by  this  proceeding  he  was  exposing  huuseli 
to'i^  fate  of  Leclerc.  But  his  own  conscience  bore  witness 
that  he  desired  only  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  this 
made  him  superior  to  all  fear. 

♦  Revue  du  Dauphin  e,  ii.  p.  38  ;  Choupard  MS. 

+  M.  Kirchhofer,  in  his  Life  of  Farel,  >jive8  this  circumstance  as  an  un- 
certain tradition  ;  but  it  is  related  by  Protestant  writers,  and  it  appears 
to  me  quite  in  harmony  with  FarePs  character  and  the  fears  of  CEcolam- 
padius.    We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  reformers. 
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After  this  aflkir  of  the  bridge^  wlueh  is  a  eliaraeteiistic 
fltetnie  in  FafeTs  histoiy,  the  refonner  was  obliged  to  bide 
himself,  and  he  quitted  the  town  soon  after.  He  took  refuge 
at  BasI^  with  CEcolampadinif ;  but  erer  preserved  that 
attaehment  for  Montbeliard  which  a  servant  of  God  never 
eeases  to  entertab  for  the  first  fruits  of  hia  ministiy  * 

Sad  tidings  awaited  Farel  at  Basle.  If  he  was  a  fugitive, 
his  friend  Anemond  de  Coct  was  serionslj  ill  Faiei  im- 
mediately sent  him  four  gold  crowns ;  but  a  letter  written  by 
Oswald  Myconius  on  the  25th  of  March,  announced  the 
death  of  the  chevalier.  ''  Let  us  so  live,**  said  Oswald,  ^*  that 
we  may  enter  into  that  rest  into  which  we  hoper  the  soul  of 
Anemond  has  already  entered.^'f 

Thus  did  Anemond  descend  to  a  premature  grave ;  still 
young,  fuU  of  activity  and  strength,  willing  to  undertake 
every  labour  to  evangelise  France,  and  who  was  in  himsdf 
a  host  Oo^s  ways  are  not  our  toays.  Not  l<»ig  before,  and 
in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Zurich,  another  chevalier,  Ulridi 
HQtten,  had  breathed  his  last  There  is  some  similarity  in 
the  characters  of  the  Qerman  and  French  kni^ts,  but  the 
piety  and  ehristian  virtues  of  the  Dauphinese  place  him  far 
above  the  witty  and  intrepid  enemy  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
monks. 

Shortly  after  Anemond's  death,  Farel,  unable  to  remain 
in  Basle,  whence  he  had  been  once  banished,  joined  his  friends 
Capito  and  Bucer  at  Strasbiurg. 

Strasburg,  an  imperial  city,  at  whose  head  was  Sturm,  one 
of  the  most  disti^iished  men  in  Germany,  and  which  con* 
tained  many  celebrated  doctors  within  its  walls,  was  as  it  were 
an  advanced  post  of  the  Reformation,  thrown  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  in  which  the  persecuted  Christians  of  France  and 
Lorraine  took  refuge,  and  from  whence  they  hoped  toWin 
these  countries  to  the  Ck)spel  of  Jesus  Christ  Lambert's 
pious  ambition  was  to  become  for  France  what  Luther  was  for 
Germany,  and  accordingly  he  had  no  sooner  reacHied  Stras- 
burg after  quitting  Metz,  than  he  made  bis  preparations, 

*  Ingens  affeetus,  qui  me  co^t  Mampelgmrdam  amare.    FareUi  Epp. 
t  Qqo  ADeraandi  spirittim  jam  perrenisse  speramns.     Mytiomns  to 
Farel,  Nenfchatel  MS. 
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wsitmg  for  the  moment  when  he  should  be  enabled  to  eany 
the  swoid  of  the  Grospel  into  the  yery  heart  of  that  coontiy 
which  he  loved  so  tenderly.* 

He  first  appealed  to  Francis  I.  "  Th^  pope,"  said  he,  "  if 
he  had  his  way,  would  change  every  king  into  a  beggar. 
Lend  your  ear  to  the  truth,  most  excellent  prince,  andjQod 
will  make  you  great  among  the  princes  of  the  earth.  ~  Woe  be 
^  to  all  the  nations  whose  master  is  the  pope.  Oh,  Avignon,  city 
of  jny  birth,  art  thou  not  the  wretched  daughter  of  Babylon? 
Given  over  to  a  legate,  not  of  holiness,  but  of  impiety  and 
heresy  ;f  thou  seest  lewd  sports,  immodest  dances,  and  adul- 
tery multiply  within  thy  walls,  and  all  around  thy  fields  are 
laid  waste  by  daily  hunting  parties,  and  thy  poor  labouiers 
oppressed. 

"  0  most  christian  king,  thy  people  thirst  for  the  Word  of 
God."  At  the  same  time  addressing  the  pope,  he  said,  "  Ere- 
long that  powerful  France  which  thou  are  wont  to  caU 
thy  arm  will  separate  from  thee."^  Such  were  Lambert's 
illusions  I 

Finding  that  his  epistle  had  produced  no  eflfect,.he  wroto 
a  second  in  a  still  more  earnest  tone.  "  What  1 "  said  he, 
"  the  Arabians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Jews  possess  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  own  language,  and  the  French,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Spaniards  cannot  have  it  in  theirs  1 
Let  God  but  speak  to  the  nations  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  the  empire  of  pride  will  crumble  into  dust."  § 

These  anticipations  were  not  realised.  At  Montbeliard  and 
Basle,  as  at  Lyons,  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  had  suffered. 
Some  of  the  most  devoted  combatants  had  been  taken  off  by 
death,  others  by  persecution  and  exile.  In  vain  did  the 
warriors  of  the  Gospel  mount  everywhere  to  the  assault; 
everywhere,  they  were  beaten  back.  But  if  the  forces  they 
had  concentrated,  first  at  Meaux,  then  at  Lyons,  and  after- 

*  Hie  operior  donee  ad  ipsos  Metenses  ant  in  aliquam  urbem  Grallias 
revoces.    Ad  Franc.  Reg.  Comment,  in  Cantio. 

+  Ab  haBresis  et  impietatia  latere  legatum.  Epietola  ad  Franoisoom 
6.  R.  pr»f.  Comm.  de  Sacra  conjugis. 

t  £st  antem  in  proximo  nt  aliena  fiat  a  te  potens  Gallia  quam  bra* 
efa^im  tuum  appellare  solebas.    De  Causis  Excusationis,  p.  76. 

9  Epist.  ad  Frano.  R.  Prsef.  Comment,  in  Cantio.  Cantic. 
20* 
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frards  at  Basle,  were  dispersed  In  succession,  there  still  to- 
mained  combatants  here  and  there,  who  in  Lorraine,  at  Means, 
and  even  in  Paris,  struggled  more  or  less  openly  to  uphold 
the  Word  of  God  in  France.  Though  the  Reformation  saw 
its  columns  broken,  it  still  had  its.  isolated  champions.  Against 
these  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parliament  were  about  to  turn 
theii  anger.  They  would  not  have  remaining  on  the  soil  of 
France,  a  single  one  of  these  noble  minded  men  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  plant  in  it  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
unheard  of  misfortunes  seemed  now  to  be  conspiring  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  ae- 
compliahment  of  their  task. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FMndt  niftde  Primmer  at  PaTui— Reaction  ai^ainst  the  ReformsttoB— 
Margaret's  Anxiety  for  her  Brother— Louisa  consults  the  Swbonne— 
Commission  against  the  Heretics— Brifonnet  brought  to  Trial— Appeal 
to  the  Parliament — FaU— Recantation— Lefevre  accused— Condemna- 
tion  and  FUght— Lefevre  at  Strasburg— Louis  Berquin  imprisoned— 
Erasmus  attacked— Schuch  at  Nancj — His  Martyrdom^-Stniggle  with 
Caroli— Sorrow  of  Payanne— His  Martyrdom—A  Christian  Hermit- 
Concourse  at  Notre  Dame. 

Duamo  the  latter  period  of  FarePs  sojourn  at  Montbeliard, 
great  events  were  passing  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
Lannoy  and  Pescara,  Charles's  generals,  having  quitted 
France  on  the  approach  of  Francis  I.,  this  prince  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  >md  blockaded  Pavia.  On  the  24th  of  February 
1525,  he  was  attacked  by  Pescara.  Bonnivet,  La  Tremouille, 
Palisse,  and  Lescure  died  fighting  round  their  sovereign. 
The  Duke  of  Alen^on,  Margaret's  husband,  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  had  fled  with  the  rear-guard,  and  gone  to  die  cf 
sliame  and  grief  at  Lyons ;  j^nd  Francis,  thrown  from  lus 
horse,  had  surrendered  his  sword  to  Charles  Lannoy,  Tice- 
roy  of  Naples,  who  received  it  kneeling.  The  King  of 
France  was  prisoner  to  the  emperor.  His  captivity  seemed 
the  grcntest  of  misfortunes.     "  Nothing  is  left  me  but  honour 
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and  life,^  wrote  the  king  to  his  mother.  But  no  one  felt  a 
keener  sorrow  than  Margaret.  The  glory  of  her  country 
tarnished,  France  without  a  monarch  and  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  her  beloved  brother  the  captive,  of  his 

hanghty  enemy,  her  husband  dishonoured  and  dead What 

bitter  thoughts  were  these ! But  she  had  a  comforter ;  and 

while  her  brother  to  console  liimself  repeated :" "  Tout  est 
perduyfors  Vhonneur^  all  is  lost  save  honour  I**  she  was  able 
to  say : — 

Fors  Jesus  seul,  mon  fr^re,  fils  de  Dieu  !  * 
Save  Christ  alone,  dear  brothw.  Son  of  God  I 

Margaret  thought  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  Francis 
might  receive  the  Word  of  God.  A  few  months  before, 
the  king  had  already  betrayed  religious  sentiments  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  Duchess 
of  Alen^on,  having  concealed  the  child^s  sickness  from  him, 
Francis,  who  no  doubt  suspected  something,  dreamed  three 
several  times  that  his  daughter  said  to  him :  '^  Farewell, 
my  king,  I  am  going  to  paxadise."  He  guessed  that  she. 
was  dead,  and  gave  way  to  "  extreme  grief,"  but  wrote  to 
his  sister  that  '^  he  would  rather  die  than  desu*e  to  have  her 
in  this  world  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  whose  name  be 
blessed."  + 

Margaret  thought  that  the  terrible  disaster  of  Pavia  would 
complete  what  the  first  trial  had  begun ;  and  most  earnestly 
desiring  that  the  Word  of  God  might  be  with  Francis  in  his 
prison,  she  wrote  a  very  touching  letter,  which  deserves  to 
oe  preserved,  to  Marshal  Montmorency,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  along  with  the  king.  It  is  very  probable  that  she 
speaks  of  herself  and  Bishop  Bri^onnet  in  the  graceful 
allegory  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  her  request :-— » 

"  Dear  cousin,  there  is  a  certain  very  devout  hermit  who 
for  these  three  years  past  has  been  constantly  urging  a  man 
whom  I  know  to  pray  to  Gx)d  for  the  king,  which  he  has 
done ;  and  he  is  assured  that  if  it  pleases  the  king  by  way 
of  devotion,  daily,  when  in  his  closet,  to  read  the  epistles  of 
jBt.  Paul,  he  will  be  deUvered  to  the  glory  of  God;  for  He 

*  Lea  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite,  i.  29, 

t  Lettrea  ia^dites  de  la  reine  de  Navarre,  p.  170. 
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promiBet  in  His  Gospel,  tUSu  wbosoever  lovetli  the  tratfa, 
the  truth  ihaU  make  him  free.  And  forasmnch  as  I  think  he 
has  them  not,  I  send  yon  mine,  begging  you  to  entreat  him 
on  my  part  that  he  will  read  them,  and  I  firmly  belieYe  that 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  abideth  in  the  letter,  will  do  by  hioi 
as  great  things  as  he  has  done. by  those  who  wrote  them; 
for  God  is  not  less  powerful  or  good  than  He  has  been,  and 
his  promises  never  deceive.  He  has  humbled  you  by  cap- 
tivity, but  he  has  not  forsaken  you,  giving  you  patience  and 
hope  in  his  goodness,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  con- 
solation and  a  more  perfect  knoirfec^  of  Him^  which  I  am 
sore  is  better  than  the  king  ever  knows,  having  his  mind 
less  at  liberty,  on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  body. 
^  Your  good  Cousin,  MAnaABET." 

In  such  language  did  Margaret  of  Yalois,  fuU  of  anxiety 
for  the  salvation  of  her  brother's  soul,  address  the  king  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  h^  letter  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  not  sent  direct  to  Francis ;  she 
could  not  have  selected  a  worse  medium  than  Montmorency. 

The  letters  which  the  king  wrote  from  the  Castle  of  Piz« 
sighitone,  where  he  was  confined,  afforded  his  sister  some 
little  consolation.  At  the  beginning  of  April  she  wrote  to 
him :  ''  After  the  sorrow  of  the  Passion  this  has  been  a  Holy 
Ghost  (t. «.  a  Pentecost),  seeing  the  grape  that  our  Lord  has 
shown  you.*^  BuV  unhappily  the  prisoner  did  not  find  in 
the  Word  of  God  that  truth  whkh  maketh  free^  and  which 
Mygaret  so  earnestly  desired  he  might  possess.  t 

All  France,  princes,  parliament,  and  people,  was  over- 
wheUned  with  consternation.  Erelong,  as  in  the  first  three 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  the  coun- 
try was  imputed  to  the  Christians;  and  fanatical  cries  were 
heard  on  every  side  calling  for  blood,  as  a  means  of  averting 
still  greater  disasters.  The  moment,  therefore^  was  favour- 
able ;  it  was  not  enough  to  have  dislodged  the  evangelical 
Christiaiis  from  the  three  strong  portions  they  had  taken*  < 
it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage,  of  the  general  panic,  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  sweep  the  whole  king« 
*  Lettres  de  la  reine  de  NaTsgrre  I  Fraii9ois,  i.-p.  27 
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dom  dear  of  that  opposition  which  had  become  so  formidable 
to  the  papacy. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  and  of  these  clamours  were 
Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Lecouturier.  These  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  flattered  themselves  they  might  easily 
obtain  from  public  terror  the  victos  that  had  been  hitherto 
reused  them.  They  instantly  employed  every  device ; 
conversations,  fanatical  harangues,  lamentations,  threats, 
defamatory  writings,  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  nation,  and 
particularly  of  their  governors.  They  vomited  fire  and  flame* 
against  their  adversaries,  and  covered  them  with  the  most 
scurrilous  abuse.*  All  means  were  good  in  their  eyes ;  they 
picked  out  a  few  words  here  &nd  there,  neglecting  the  eon- 
text  that  tnight  explain  the  passage  quoted ;  substituted  exv 
pressions  of  their  own  for  those  of  the  doctors  they  criminated, 
and  omitted  or  added,  according  as  it  was  necessary  to  blacken 
their  adversaries*  characters.f  We  have  this  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Erasmus  himself. 

Nothing  excited  their  wrath  so  much  as  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Reformation, — salvation 
by  grace.  "  When  I  see  these  three  men,"  said  Beda,  "  Le- 
fevre,  Erasmus,  and  Luther,  in  other  respects  endowed  with 
80  penetrating  a  genius,  uniting  and  conspiring  against  me- 
ritorious works,  and  resting  all  the, weight  of  salvation  on 
faith  alone,}  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  thousands  of 
men,  seduced  by  these  doctrines,  h|ive  learned  to  say :  *  Why 
should  I  fast  and  mortify  my  -body?'  Let  us  banish  from 
France  this  hateful  doctrine  of  grace.  This  neglect  of  good 
works  is  a  fatal  delnsion  from  the  devil." 

In  such  language  did  the  Syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  endea- 
vour to  fight  against  the  faith*  He  was  destined  to  find 
supporters  in  a  debauched  court,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
nation  more  respectable,  but  not  less  opposed  to  the  Gospel ; 
I  mean  those  grave  meuy  those  rigid  moralists,  who,  devoted 

*  Plus  quam  scumlibus  conTiciis  debaochaates.  £r.  Francisco  Reigi 
p.  1108. 

t  Pro  meis  verbis  supponit  sua,  prsetermittit,  addit.    Ibid.  8S7. 

Z  Cnm  itaque  cemeram  tres  istos nno  animo  in  opera  mfitttoria 

conspirasse.    Natalis  Bedce  Apologia  adyersas  olandestinos  Lntheranoii 
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to  the  study  of  laws  and  forms  of  joiispradeooey  regaidGhiift<- 

tlanity  as  no  more  than  a  system  of  legislation ;  the  Church, 
as  a  moral  police ;  and  who,  unable  to  adapt  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  which  absorb  their  whole  thoughts 
the  doctrines  of  the  sp'u-itual  inability  of  man,  of  the  new 
birth,  and  of  justification  by  faith,  look  upon  them  as  fanci- 
ful dreams,  dangerous  to  public  morals  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  state.  This  hostile  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  was 
manifested  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  two  very  different  ex-  | 

cesses ;  in  Italy  and  Poland  by  the  doctrine  of  Socinus,  the  i 

descendant  of  an  illustrious  family  of  lawyers  at  Sienna ;  and 
in  France  by  the  persecuting  decrees  and  burning  piles  of 
the  parliament. 

The  parUament,  in  fact,  despising  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel  which  the  reformers  announced,  and  thinking  them- 
selves called  upon  to  do  something  in  so  overwhelming  a 
catastrophe,  presented  an  address  to  Louisa  of  Savoy,  full 
of  strong  retQonstrances  on  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  new  doctrme.  "  Heresy,"  said  they, 
'^  has  raised  its  head  among  us,  and  the  king,  by  neglecjdng 
to  bring  the  heretics  to  the  scafibld,  has  drawn  down,  the 
wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  nation." 

At  the  same  time  the  pulpits  resounded  with  lamentations, 
threats,  and  maledictions;  prompt  and  exempUiry  punish- 
ments were  loudly  called  for.  Martial  Mazurier  was  parti- 
cularly distinguished  among  the  preachers  of  Paris;  and 
endeavouring  by  his  violence  to  efiEace  the  recollection  of  his 
former  connexion  with  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation,  he 
declaimed  against  the  '^  secret  disciples  of  Luther."  '^  Do 
you  know  the  rapid  operation  of  this  poison  ?"  exclauned  he. 
"  Do  you  know  its  potency?  Well  may  we  tremble  for 
France ;  as  it  works  with  inconceivable  activity,  and  in  a 
short  time  may  destroy  thousands  of  souls."* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  exdte  the  regent  against  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Reformation.  Her  daughter  Margaret,  the  first 
personage  of  the  court,  Louisa  of  Savoy  herself,  who  had 

*  Ifamrias  eontrs  oooaltos  Lutheri  diaoipnlos  deoUunat,  ae  reoentis 
vteneni  oeleritatem  rimqae  dennnd&t.  Lumoi,  regii  NftT»n»  gjvaa^ 
LUtoria,  d.  621.* 
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alwajns  been  .so  devoted  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  were  pointed 
at  by  certain  fanatics  as  countenancing  Lefevre,  Berquin,  and 
the  other  innovators.  Had  she  not  read  their  tracts  and 
their  translations  of  the  Bible  ?  The  queen-mother  desired 
to  clear  herself  of  such  outrageous  suspicions.  Already  slie 
had  despatched  her  confessor  to  the  Sorbonne  to  consult  that 
body  on  the  means  of  extirpating  this  heresy.  "  The  damn- 
able doctrine  of  Xnther,"  said  she  to  the  faculty,  "  is  every 
day  gaining  new  adherents.''  The  faculty  smiled  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  message.  Till  then,  its  representations  had  not 
been  listened  to,  and  now  their  advice  was  humbly  solicited 
in  the  matter.  At  length  they  held  within  their  grasp  that . 
heresy  they  had  so  long  desired  to  stifle.  They  commissioned 
Noel  Beda^  to  return  an  immediate  answer  to  the  regent. 
'^  Seeing  that  the  sermons,  the  discussuons,  the  books  with 
which  we  have  so  often  opposed  heresy,  have  failed  in  de- 
stroying it,"  said  the  fanatical  syndic,  "  all  the  writings  of  the 
heretics  should,  be  prohibited  by  a  royal  proclamation ;  and 
if  this  means  does  not  suffice,  we  must  employ  force  and 
constraint  against  the  persons  of  these  false  doctors ;  for 
those  who  resist  the  light  must  be  subdued  by  torMre  and  by 
terror/** 

But  Louisa  had  not  waited  for  this  reply.  Francis  had 
Bcatcdy  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  before  she  wrote 
to  the  pope  to  know  his  pleasure  concerning  the  hereticls. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  Louisa's  policy  te  secure  the 
favour  of  a  pontiff  who  could  raise  all  Italy  against  the  victor 
of  Pavia,  and  she  was  ready  to  conciliate  him  at  the  cost  of 
a  little  French  blood.  The  pope,  delighted  that  he  could 
wreak  his  vengeance  in  the  "  most  christian  kingdom  "  against 
a  heresy  that  he  could  not  destroy  either  in  Switzerland  or 
Germany,  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition  into  France,  and  addressed  a  brief  to  the  parlia- 
ment. At  the  same  time  Duprat,  whom  the  pontiff  had 
created  cardinal,  and  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Sens,  and  a  rich  abbey,  laboured  to  respond  to 
the  favours  of  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  display  of  indefati- 
gable animosity  against  the  heretics.  Thus  the  pope,  the 
♦  Histoire  de  rUniversite,  par  Crevier,  r.  19^ 


w%gBaif  the doclon  of  the  Sorbonney  the  pgriiament,  and^ 
chancellory  with  the  moat  ignonmrand  fiinatical  pait  of  tfas 
nattoDy  were  conspiring  together  to  min  the  Gospel  and  pot 
ita  confessors  to  death. 

The  parliament  took  the  lead.  Nothing  less  than  the  first 
body  in  the  kingdom  was  required  la  begin  the  campaign 
against  this  doctrine,  and  moreover,  was  it  not  their  pecoliar 
business,  since  the  public  safety  was  at  stake?  Accordingly 
the  parliament,  ^  influenced  by  a  holy  seal  and  fervour 
against  these  novelties,*  issued  a  decree  to  the  effiect  that  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  other  prelates  should  be  bound  to 
commission  Messieurs  Philip  Pot,  president  of  requests,  and 
Andrew  Yerjus,  councillor,  and  Messieurs  William  Duchesne 
and  Nicholas  Leolerc,. doctors  of  divinity,  to  institute  and 
conduct  the  trial  of  those  who  should  be  tainted  with  the 
Lutheran  doctrine* 

**  And  Aat  it  might  appear  that  these  commissioners  were 
acting  rather  under  the  authority  of  the  Church  than  of  the 
parliament,  it  has  pleased  his  holmess  to  s^  his  brief  of 
the  20th  of  May  1625,  approving  of  the  appointment  of  the 
said  oonmiissioners.  ^ 

**  In  consequence  of  which,  aU  those  who  were  dedtaed 
Lutherans  by  the  bishop  or  ecclesiastical  ju^es  to  these 
deputies,  were  delivered  over  to  the  secular  an%  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  aforesaid  parliament,  which  thereupon  condenmed 
them  to  be  burnt  alive.*' f 

This  is  the  language  of  a  manuscript  <rf  the  time. 

Such  was  the  terrible  commission  of  inquiry  af^inted 
during  the  captivity  of  Francis  L  against  the  evangelical 
Christians  of  France  on  the  ground  of  public  safety.  It 
was  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  eeclesiastics,  and 
one  of  the  latter  was  Duchesne,  after  Beda,  the  most  fana- 
tical doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  had  sufikient  modesty 
not  to  place  him  at  their  head,  but  his  influence  was  only 
the  more  secure  on  that  account. 

*  De  la  religion  «aUi<diqiie  en  France,  par  de  Leieaa.  MS.  in  tbs 
library  of  St.  Geneyid^e,  Paris. 

t  The  maniueript  in  the  library  of  Ste.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  from  wfaieh 
I  hare  quoted  this  passafte,  bears  the  name  of  LesMto.  but  that  oC 
iMhhn  in  th6  eataJoKue. 
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Hittfl  the  machine  was  wound  up;  its  springs  were  well 
prepared ;  death  would  be  the  result  of  each  of  its  blows. 
It  now  became  a  question  on  whom  they  should  make  their 
first  attack.  Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Leclerc,  assisted  by 
Philip  Pot  the  president,  and  Andrew  Veijus  the  councillor, 
met  to  deliberate  on  this  important  point.  "Was  there  not 
the  Count  of  Montbrun,  the  old  friend  of  Louis  XIL;  and 
formerly  ambassador  at  Rome, — Briyonnet,  bishop  of  Meaux  ? 
The  committee  of  public  safety^  assembled  in  Paris  in  1525, 
thought  that  by  commencfiig  with  a  man  in  so  exalted  a 
station,  they'would  be  sure  to  spread  dismay  throughout  the 
kingdom.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason,  and  the  venerable 
bishop  was  impeached. 

It  is  true  that-Bri^onnet  had  given  guarantees  of  submis- 
sion to  Rome,  to  the  parliament,  and  to  the  popular  super- 
stitions ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  done  so 
merely  to  ward  off  the  blow  about  to  fall  upon  him,  and 
that  he  was  still  countenancing  heresy  in  secret.  It  would 
appear  that,  after  giving  way,  he  had  partly  regained  his 
courage ; — ^a  circumstance  quite  in  harmony  with  these 
irresolute  characters,  who  are  tossed  about  and  driven  to  and 
fro,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  the  wind.  Several  acts  were 
ascribed  to  him  in  different  places  that  would  have  been  the 
most  signal  retractation  of  his  unhappy  decrees  of  1523  and 
1524.  The  more  eminent  his  rank  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  State,  the  more  fatal  was  his  example,  and  the  more 
necessary  also  was  it  to  obtain  from  him  a  striking  recanta- 
tion of  his  errors,  or  to  inflict  upon  him  a  still  more  notorious 
punishment.  The  commission  of  inquiry  eagerly  collected 
the  evidence  against  him.  They  took  account  of  the  kindly 
reception  the  bishop  had  given  to'the  heretics ;  they  stated 
t]»al,»a  week  after  the  superior  of  the  Cordeliers  had  preached 
in  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Meaux,  conformably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Sorbonne,  to  restore  sound  doctrine,  Briyonnet 
himself  had  gone  into  the  pulpit,  and  publicly  refuted 
the  orator,  calling  him  and  the  other  ^jrayfriars  bigots, 
hypocrites,  and  false  prophets ;  and  that,  not  content  with 
iKiS  public  affront,  he  had,  through  his  official,  summoned 
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the  superiw  to  appear  before  him  ia  person.*  It  Troidd  even 
appear  from  a  manuscript  of  the  times  that  the  bishop  had  goiie 
much  farther,  and  that  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  accompanied 
by  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  he  had  spent  three  mohths  in  travel- 
ling t^rongh  his  diocese,  and  had  burnt  all  the  images,  save 
the  crucifix  alone.  Such  daring  conduct,  which  would  prove 
Bri^onnet  to  have  possessed  great  boldness  combined  with 
much  timidity,  cannot  if  it  be  true,  fix  upon  him  the  blame 
attached  to  other  image-breakers ;  for  he  was  at  the  head  of 
that  Church  whose  superstition£^he  was  reforming,  and  was 

«  acting  in  the  sphere  of  bis  rights  and  duties.f 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Bri^onnet  could  not  fail  of  being  guilty 
in.  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel    He  had  not  only 

*  attacked  the  Church  in  general;  he  had  grappled  with  the 
Sorbonne  itself,  that  body  whose  supreme  law  was  its  own 
glory  and  preservation.  Accordingly  it  was  delighted  on 
hearing  of  the  examination  instituted  against  its  adversary; 
and  John  Bochart,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  advocates  of 
the  times,  supporting  the  charge  against  Bri^onnet  before  the 
parliament,  cried  out,  elevating  his  voice :  ^  Against  the 
Faculty,  neither  the  Bishop  of  Meanx  nor  any  private  in- 
dividual may  raise  his  head  or  open  his  mouth.  Nor  is  the 
Faculty  called  upon  to  enter  into  discussion,  to  produce  and 
set  forth  its  reasons  before  the  said  bishop,  who  ought  not 
to  resist  ihe  wisdom  of  that  holy  society,  which  he  sI»Hild 
regard  as  aided  of  God.*'} 

*  Hist,  de  rUiu7.  par  Crener^  y.  204. 

t  In  the  library  of  the  pastors  at  Neufchatel  there  is  a  letter  firom 
Sebville,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  " Je  te  notifie  que 
r^vlque  de  Meaux  en  Brie  pr^s  Paris,  cum  Jacobo  Fabro  Siapulensi,  de- 
puis  trois  mois,  en  Tisitant  I'^vech^,  ont  br^ii^  actu  toutes  les  images, 
r^serye  le  crucifix,  et  sont  personellement  ajournes  a  Paris,  a  ce  moia  de 
Mars  venant,  pour  repondro  coram  supremd  curid  et  universitate.*^  I 
am  inclined  to  belieye  this  fact  authentic,  although  Sebville  was  not 
on  the  spot,  and  that  neither  Mezeray,  Daniel,  nor  Maimbourg  allnde 
to  it.  These  Romanist  authors,  who  are  very  brief,  might  have  had 
reasons  for  passing  it  over  in  silence,  cousideiing  the  issue  of  the  trial ; 
and  Sebville's  report  agrees  in  other  respects  with  all  the  kno?ni  fiicts. 
The  matter  is,  however,  doubtful. 

t  Hist,  de  rUniv.  par  Crt'vier,  y.  204. 
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In  consequence  of  this  requisition,  the  parliament  issued  a 
decree  on  the  3d  October  1525,  by  which,  after  authorizing 
the  arrest  of  all  those  who  had  been  informed  against, 
it  ordered  that  the  bishop  should  be  interrogated  by  James 
Menager  and  Andrew  Veijus,  councillors  of  the  court,  touch- 
ing the  facts  of  which  he  was  accused.* 

This  decree  of  the  parliament  amazed  the  bishop.  Briton- 
net,  the  ambassador  of  two  kings — Bri^onnet,  a  bishop  abd 
a  prince,  the  friend  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. — to  sub- 
mit to  an  examination  by  two  councillors  of  the  court !....«. 
He  who  had  hoped  that  God  would  kindle  in  the  heart  of 
the  king,  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  sister,  a  fire  that  would 
spread  over  the  whole  nation,  now  saw  the  nation  turning 
against  him  to  extinguish  the  flame  which  he  had  received 
from  heaven.  The  king  is  a  prisoner,  his  mother  is  at  the 
head  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  Margaret,  alarmed  at 
the  misfortunes  that  burst  upon  France,  dares  not  ward  off 
the  blows  that  are  about  to  fall  on  her  dearest  friends,  and 
directed  first  against  that  spiritual  father  who  has  so  often 
consoled  her ;  or,  if  she  dares,  she  cannot.  Quite  recently 
she  had  written  to  Bri^onnet  a  letter  fall  of  pious  out- 
pourings :  "  Oh  I  that  my  poor,  lifeless  heart  could  feel 
some  spark  of  love,  with  which  I  desire  it  were  burnt  to 
ashes."  f  But  now  it  was  a  question  of  literal  burning. 
This  mystic  language  was  no  longer  in  season ;  and  who- 
ever now  desired  to  confess  his  faith,  must  brave  the  scaf- 
fold. The  poor  bishop,  who  had  so  earnestly  hoped  to  see  an 
evangehcal  reform  gradually  and  gently  making  its  way  into 
every  heart,  was  frightened,  and  trembled  as  he  saw  that  he 
must  now  purchase  it  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Never  perhaps 
had  this  terrible  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  recoiled  firom 
it  in  agony  and  affright. 

Yet  Bri^onnet  had  still  one  hope :  if  he  were  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  assembled  chambers  of  parliament,  as  be- 
came a  person  of  his  rank,  in  that  august  and  numerous  court, 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  generous  hearts  responding  to  his 
appeal,  and  undertaking  his  defence.    He  therefore  entreated 

*  M»imboiir|(,  Hist,  du  Calr.  p.  14. 

t  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  (Paris)  S.  F.  No.  837. 
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the  court  to  grant  him  this  favoar ;  but  his  enendes  had 
equally  reckoned  on  the  issue  of  such  a  hearing.  Had  they 
not  seen  Luther  appearing  before  the  German  diet  and  shak- 
ing the  most  determined  hearts  ?  On  the  watch  to  remove 
every  chance  of  safety,  they  exerted  themselves  to  such 
effect  that  the  parliament  refused  Bri^onnet  this  favour  by 
a  decree  dated  the  25th  of  October  1525,  in  confirmation  of 
the  one  previously  issued.*  » 

Here  then  was  the  Btsliop  of  Meaux  referred  like  the 
humblest  priest  to  the  jurisdiction  of  James  Menag^r  and 
Andrew  Verjus.  These  two  lawyers,  docile  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sorbonne,- would  not  be  moved  by  those 
higher  considerations  to  which  the  whole  chamber  might  have 
been  sensible ;  they  were  matter  of  fact  men :  had  the  bishop 
differed  from  that  society,  or  had  he  not  ?  This  is  aH  they 
desire  to  know.  BriiQonnet^s  conviction  was  therefore  secured. 

While  the  parliament  was  thus  holding  the  sword  over 
the  head  of  the  bishop,  the  monks,  priests,  and  doctors  were 
not  idle ;  they  saw  that  Bri^onnefs  retractation  would  be  of 
more  service  to  them  than  his  punishment.  His  death 
would  only  inflame  the  zeal  of  all  those  who  held  the  same 
faith  with  him ;  but  his  apostacy  would  plunge  them  into 
the  deepest  discouragement.  They  went  to  work  accord- 
ingly. They  visited  and  entreated  him,  Martial  Mazurier 
in  particular  endeavouring  to  make  him  fall,  as  he  had  done 
himself.  There  was  no  lack  of  arguments  which  might  ap- 
pear specious  to  Brigonnet.  Would  he  like  to  be  deprived 
of  his  functions  ?  Could  he  not,  by  remaining  in  the  church, 
employ  his  influence  with  the  king  and  the  court  to  effect  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good  ?  What  would  become  of  his 
old  friends,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  power  ?  Might  not 
his  resistance  compromise  a  reform,  i/Miich,  to  be  salutary 
and  durable,  should  be  carried  out  by  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence oi  the  clergy  ?  How  many  souls  he  would  offend  by 
resisting  the  Church ;  how  many  souls  he  would  attract,  on 

the  contrary,  by  giving  way  I They,  like  himself,  were 

anxious  for  a  reform.  All  is  advancing  insensibly ;  at  the 
court  and  in  the  city  and  provinces,  everything  is  moving  foi^ 
•  Maifflboarn:,  Hist,  da  Caif*  p.  15.      - 
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wmtd and  would  be  in  mere  recklessness  of  heart  desimr 

B&  fair  a  prospect ! After  all,  thej  did  not  call  upon  him 

to  sacrifice  his  opinions,  but  only  to  submit  to  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Church,  Was  it  well  in  him,  when 
France  was  labouring  under  so  many  reverses,  to  stir  up 
new  confusions?  "  In  the  name  of  religion,  of  your  coun- 
try, of  your  friends,  and  of  the  Reformation  itself,  be  per- 
suaded," said  they.  By  such  sophisms  are  the  noblest 
canses  ruined. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  considerations  had  its  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  bishop.  The  tempter,  who  desired  to  make 
our  Saviour  fall  in  the  wilderness,  thus  presented  himself  to 
BriQonnetin  specious  colours,  but  instead  of  saying  with  his 
Master:  ^^  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I"  he  listened,  ^fel- 
eomed,  and  pondered  on  these  suggestions.  From  that  hour 
his  fidelity  was  at  an  end. 

Briyonnet  had  never  embarked  with  his  whole  heart,  like 
Luther  or  Farel,  in  the  movement  that  was  then  regenerating 
the  Church ;  there  was  in  him  a  c-ertain  mystical  tendency 
which  weakens  men's  minds,  and  deprives  them  of  that  firm- 
ness and  courage>  which  proceed  from  faith  alone  based*  on 
the  Word  of  Grod.  Tlie  cross  that  he  was  called  to  take 
up  that  he  might  follow  Christ  was  too  heavy.*  Shaken, 
alarmed,  stupified,  and  distracted,  f  he  stumbled  against  the 

stone  which  had  been  artfully  placed  in  his  path he 

fell,  and  instead  of  throwing  himself  intolhe  arms  of  Jesus, 
he  threw  himself  into  those  of  Mazurier,  J  and  by  a  shame- 
ful recantation  sullied  the  glory  of  a  noble  faithfulness.  § 

Thus  fell  Bri^onnet,  the  friend  of  Lefevre  and  of  Marga- 
ret; thus  the  earliest  supporter  of  the  Gospel  in  France 
denied  the  glad  tidings  of  grace,  in  the  guilty  thought  that 
if  he  remained  faithful,  he  would  lose  his  influence  over 
the  Church,  the  court,  and  France.  But  what  was  repre- 
sehted  to  him  as  the  salvation  of  his  country,  perhaps  became 

*  Gmoii  stattm  oblatas  terrore  parcnlsitB.    Ben6  leones. 

i"  DemantatiiB.    Ibid. 

^  Ut  Epifcopus  etiam  desisteret  luis  consiliis  •ffedt.  Lannoi,  regii 
Kayarrae  gynmasii  hist.  p.  621. 

§  Nisi  tarpi  palinodia  gloriam  hanc  onmem  ipse  sibi  inyidisset.  Bens 
loones. 
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itB  raSn.  What  would  hare  been  the  result  if  Bri^nnet  had 
possessed  the  courage  of  Luther  ?  If  one  <^  the  first  bishops 
of  France,  beloved  by  the  king  and  by  the  people,  had  as- 
cended the  scafibld,  and  had,  like  the  little  ones  of  the  world, 
scaled  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  a  bold  confession  and  a 
christian  death,  would  not  France  herself  have  been  moved; 
and  the  blood  of  the  bishop  becoming,  like  that  of  Polycaip 
and  Cyprian,  the  -seed  of  the  Church,  might  we  not  have 
seen  that  country,  so  iUustrious  in  many  respects,  emerging 
In  the  sixteenth  century  from  that  spiritual  darkness  with 
which  it  is  still  clouded  ? 

Bri^onnet  underwent  a  mere  formal  examination  before 
James  Mcnager  and  Andrew  Veijus,  who  declared  that  he 
had  sufficiently  vindicated  himself  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 
He  was  then  subjected  to  penance,  and  assembled  a  synod 
in  which  he  condemned  Luther's  books,  retracted  all  that  he 
had  taught  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  restored 
the  invocation  of  saints,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  those 
who  had  forsaken  the  Romish  worship,  and  wishing  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  kept  a  solemn  fast  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
gave  orders  for  pompous  processions,  in  which  he  appeared 
personally,  still  further  testifying  his  faith  by  his  magni- 
ficence and  by  every  kind  of  devout  observance.*  In  his 
will  he  commended  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  the 
heavenly  choir  of  paradise,  and  desked  that  after  his  death 
(which  happened  in  1533)  twelve  hundred  masses  should  be 
said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

The  fall  of  Bri^onnet  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  a  man 
so  sincerely  pious  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  reform  turn- 
ing round  so  suddenly  against  it :  yet  we  must  clearly  under- 
stand his  character  and  his  fall.  Bri^onnet  was,  as  regards 
Rome,  what  Lefevre  was  with  respect  to  the  Reformation. 
They  were  both  persons  of  half-measures,  properly  belonging 
to  neither  party.  The  doctor  of  Etaples  inclined  towards  the 
Word,  while  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  leaned  to  the  hierarchy; 

*  Meseray,  ii.  981  ;  Danid,  yi.  544 ;  Moreri,  art.  Briponneb. 
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and  wlien  these  two  men  who  toach  each  other  were  called 
iqK)n  to  decide,  the  one  ranged  himself  under  the  banner  of 
Rome,  and  the  other  of  Jesus  Christ  We  cannot,  however, 
be  sure  that  Bri^nnet  was  wholly  untrue  to  the  conrictioits  of 
his  faith ;  at  no  period  after  his  recantation  did  the  Romish 
doctors  place  entire  confidence  in  him.  But  he  acted,  perhaps, 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  afterwards  did,  and  whom  he 
resembled  in  many  points;  he  thought  he  might  submit 
outwardly  to  the  pope,  while  remaining  inwardly  subject  to 
his  old  convictions.  Such  weakness  is  incompatible  witlt  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Bri9onnet  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  mystic  or  quietist  school  in  France,  and  we 
know  that  one  of  its  leading  maxims  has  ever  been  to  ac- 
conmiodate  itself  to  the  church  in  whiclT  it  exists,  whatever 
that  church  may  be. 

Bri^onnet's  guilty  fall  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  old  friends, 
and  was  the  sad  forerunner  of  those  lamentable  apostacies 
which  the  spirit  of  the  world  so  often  obtained  in  France  in 
another  age.  The  man  who  seemed  to  hold  the  rems  of  the 
Reformation  in  his  hand  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his  s^at ; 
and  the  Reformation  was  thenceforward  destined  to  pursue 
its  course  in  France,  without  a  human  leader,  without  a 
chief,  in  humility  and  in  obscurity.  But  the  disciples  of  the 
Gospel  raised  their  heads,  and  from  that  time  looked  with  a 
firmer  faith  towards  that  heavenly  Guide,  whose  faithfulness 
they  knew  could  not  be  shaken. 

The  Sorbonne  triumphed;  this  was  a  great  stride  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  Reform  in  France ;  and  it  was  im« 
portant  to  achieve  another  victory  without  delay.  Lefevre 
stood  next  after  Bri9onnet.  Accordingly  Beda  had  imme- 
diately turned  the  attack  against  him,  by  publishing  a  book 
against  this  illustrious  doctor,  full  of  such  gross  calumnies, 
that  Erasmus  says,  ''  even  smiths  and  cobblers  could  have 
pointed  them  out."  His  fury  was  particularly  excited  by 
the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith,  which  Lefevre  was 
the  first  to  preach  to  Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
To  this  point  Beda  continually  recurred,  as  an  article  which, 
according  to  him,  overturned  the  Church.  "  What  1"  said  he, 
^'  Lefevre  affirms  that  whoever  places  his  salvation  in  himseU 
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wOl  SQielj  perish ;  while  the  man  th^  lays  aside  all  stfengtb 
of  his  own,  and  throws  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  Jesus 

Christ,  will  be  saved! Oh,  what  heresy  I  to  teach  the  in- 

efilcacy  of  meritorious  works  I What  aheUish  error!  iwhat 

a  deceitful  snare  of  the  devil!    Let  us  oppose  it  with  all 
our  might!"* 

That  engine  of  persecution  which  produces  either  retractation  , 
or  death,  was  immediately  turned  against  the  doctor  of  Etaples; 
and  hopes  were  already  entertained  of  seeing  Lefevre  share 
the  fate  of  the  poor  wool-comber  or  of  the  illustrious  Bri^on- 
net.  His  accusation  was  soon  drawn  up ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  (dated  28th  August  1525)  condemned  nine 
propositions  extracted  from  his  commentaries  on  the  Gospels, 
and  placed  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited books.*}* 

This  was  only  the  prelude ;  and  that  the  learned  doctor 
knew.  Upon  the  first  symptoms  of  persecution,  he  had  felt 
that,  in  the  absence  of  Francis  I.,  he  must  fail  under  the 
assault  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  moment  waa  now  come 
to  obey  the  Lord's  commandment :  W1*en  they  persecuU  you 
in  one  city^  flee  ye  into  anotKer.X  Lefevre  quitted  Meaux, 
where,  after  the  bishop's  apostacy,  he  had  drunk  nothing 
but  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  saw  all  his  activity  paralyzed ; 
and  as  he  withdrew  from  his  persecut^mi,  h^  shook  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet  against  them,  ''  not  to  call  down  evil  upon 
them,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  evils  that  were  in  store  for 
them ;  for  (says  he  in  one  place)  just  as  this  dust  is  shaken 
froih  off  our  feet,  are  th^y  cast  off  from  the  face  of  the 
Lord."§ 

The  persecutors  had  missed  their  victim ;  but  they  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  thought  that  France  was  at  least 
delivered  from  the  father  of  the  heretics. 

The  fugitive  Lefevre  arrived  at  Strasburg  under  a  bor- 
rowed name ;  there  he  immediately  united  with  the  friends 

*Perpendeiis  pemiciosiBsmam  d»m<mi8  fallftciam......Ocoixxri  qaaatiUD 

vaiiiL    Nat.  Beds  Apolo^.  adv.  Lutberanoa,  foL  42.  • 

t  J^  lAloug^  Bibliotli.  Bacree,  2d  partie^  p.  44. 

t  Matthew  x.  14, 23. 

8  Qaod  excossi  sunt  a  facie  Domioi  sicut  pulvis  ille  ezeassus  est  a  pe* 
dtbuB.   'Fabor  iiiw£v.  Matth.  p.  40. 
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of  tke  Reformation ;  and  what  moat  have  be<»i  Hb  J07  at 
hearing  that  Gospel  publicly  taught  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  bring  forward  in  Uie  Church  I  Lo,  there  was  his 
faith !  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  intended  to  teaoh ! 
He  seemed  to  have  been  bom  a  second  time  to  the  christian 
life.  Gerard  Roussel,  one  of  those  evangelical  men  who, 
like  the  doctor  of  Etaples,  did  not  attain  complete  (emanci- 
pation, had  also  been  compelled  to  quit  France.  Together 
they  followed  the  teaching  of  Capito  and  Bucer  ;*  they  had 
frequent  priyate  conversations  with  these  faithful  doctors^f 
and  a  report  was  circulated  that  they  had  even  been  com- 
missioned to  do  so  by  Margaret,  the  king's  sister.^  But 
Lefevre  was  more  occupied  in  contemplating  the  ways  of  God 
than  with  polemics.  Casting  his  eyes  over  Christendom, 
filled  with  astonishment  on  beholding  the  great  events  that 
were  taking  place,  moved  with  thankfulness,  and  his  heart 
full  of  anticipation,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  the  Lord 
^  to  perfec^that  which  he  saw  then  beginning."  § 

One  pleasure  in  particular  awaited  him  in  Strasburs:; 
Farel  his  disciple,  his  son,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
by  persecution  for  nearly  three  years,  had  arrived  there 
before  him.  The  aged  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  found  in  his 
young  pupil  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  Christian  in 
all  the  energy  of  faith.  Farel  affectionately  clasped  that 
wrinkled  hand  which  had  guided  his  first  steps,,  and  he  ex- 
perienced an  indescribable  joy  at  again  meeting  with  his 
father  in  an  evangelical  city,  and  on  seeing  him  surrounded 
with  faithful  men.  Together  they  listened  to  the  pure  in- 
structions of  illustrious  teachers  ;  together  they  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  conformity  with  Christ's  institution;  to- 
gether they  received  touching  proofs  of  the  love  of  their  breth- 
ren. "  Do  you  remember,"  said  Farel,  "  what  you  once  ol)- 
served  to  me  when  we  were  both  sunk  in  darkness :  William, 
God  will  renew  the  world,  and  you  will  see  it  1 Here  is  the 

*  Faber  stapulenns  et  Gerardns  Rufhs,  elam  e  GaUU  profeoti,  Capi* 
tonera  et  Bneemm  aadienmt.    Melqh.  Adam.  Vita  Gapitonis,  p.  90. 
t  X>e  omniboB  doctrinse  prsecipuis  lociM  ctim  i^sis  disseruerint.    Ibfd. 
t  Miscd  a  Margaretha,  regis  Frandsci  sorore.    Ibid. 
§  Farel  it  tons  seigaenrs,  peoples,  et  pasteura. 
VOL.  III.  21 
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begfaming  of  what  you  then  told  me." — ^  Tes :"  answered  tfao 

frious  old  man,  "God  is  renewing  the  world My  dear  son, 

eontinne  to  preach  boldly  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"* 

Lefeyre,  fithn  excess  of  caution  donbdess,  wished  to 
live  unknown  at  Strasburg,  and  had  taken  the  name  of 
Anthony  Pilgrinii  while  Roussel  assumed  that  of  Sohmu 
But  the  illustrious  doctor  couid  not  remain  hidden ;  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  city  and  the  very  children  saluted  the 
aged  Frenchman  with  respect.f  He  did  not  dwell  alone; 
but  resided  in  Capito's  house  with  Farel,  Roussel,  Vedastus, 
who  was  eulogized  for  his  diffidence,  and  a  certain  Simon,  a 
eonyerted  Jew.  The  houses  of  Capito,  CEcolampadins, 
Zwingle,  and  Luther,  were  then  like  inns.  Such  was  at  that 
time  the  strength  of  brotherly  love.  Many  other  Frenchmen 
were  living  in  this  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  they 
founded  a  church  in  which  Farel  often  preached  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.  This  christian  society  soothed  the  pain  of  exile. 

While  these  brethren  were  thus  enjoying  the  asylum 
offered  them  by  fraternal  affection,  those  in  Paris  and  in 
other  parts  of  France  were  exposed  to  great  dangers.  Bri- 
9onnet  had  retracted ;  Lefevre  had  quitted  France ;  this  was 
no  doubt  something  for  the  Sorbonne ;  but  it  had  still  to 
wait  for  the  punishments  that  it  had  advised.    Beda  and  his 

party  had  found  no  victims one  man  exasperated  thorn 

still  more  than  Bri^onnet  and  Lefevre ;  this  was  Louis  Ber- 
quin.  The  gentleman  of  Artois,  of  h.  more  decided  character 
than  his  two  masters,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  tormenting 
the  monks  and  theologians,  and  of  unmasking  their  fanati- 
cism. Living  by  turns  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  he 
collected  and  translated  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Eras- 
mus :J  he  himself  would  compose  controversial  works,  and 
defend  and  propagate  the  new  doctrine  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
new  convert.  The  Bishop  of  Amiens  denounced  him ;  Beda 
seconded  the  charge ;  and  the  parliament  had  him  thrown 

*  (}uod  et  pius  senez  fatebatur ;  meqae  hortabatnr  pergerem  in  axmon- 
tiatione  saori  evangelii.    Farel  to  P^ican.  Hotting.  H.  L.  yi.  1/. 

f  Nam  latere  cupiunt  et  tamen  pueris  noti  sunt.  Gapito  to  Zvnagj^ 
Epp.  p.  439. 

t  Erasmus,  Epp.  p.  9-33. 
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Into  prison.  "  This  one,"  said  they,  "  shall  not  escape  us  like 
!Bri(onnet  or  Lefevre."  In  effect,  they  kept  him  in  close  con- 
finement. In  vain  did  the  superior  of  the  Carthusians  and 
others  entreat  him  to  apologize ;  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
would  not  give  way  on  a  single  point.  "  There  seemed  no 
way  left,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  but  to  lead  him  to  the  stake."* 
Maxgaret,  in  consternation  at  what  had  happened  to  Bri- 
^nnet,  dreaded  to  see  Berquin  dragged  to  that  scaffold  which 
the  bishop  had  so  shamefully  escaped.  Not  daring  to  visit 
him  in  prison,  she  endeavoured  to  convey  a  few  words  of 
consolation  to  him;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  him  that  the 
princess  composed  this  touching  complaint  of  the  prisoner,  in 
^which  the  latter,  addressing  the  Lord,  exclaims : — f 

But  yet,  where'er  my  prison  be. 
Its  gates  can  neyer  keep  out  Thee 
For  instant  trhere  I  am,  Thou  art  with  me. 

'  But  Margaret  did  not  stop  here ;  she  instantly  wrote  to 
her  brother,  soliciting  this  gentleman's  pardon.  Happy 
would  she  be  if  she  could  deliver  him  in  time  from  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies. . 

While  waiting  for  this  victim,  Beda  resolved.to  intimidate 
the  enemies  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  monks  by  crushing 
the  most  celebrated  of  them.  Erasmus  had  taken  up  the 
pen  against  Luther ;  but  that  was'  of  little  consequence.  If 
they  can  succeed  in  destroying  Erasmus,  with  much  the 
stronger  reason  would  the  ruin  of  Farel,  of  Luther,  and  of  their 
associates  be  inevitable.  The  surest  way  to  reach  the  mark 
is  to  aim  beyond  it.  When  once  Rome  has  placed  her  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  where  is  the 
heretical  doctor  that  can  escape  its  vengeance  ?  Lecouturier, 
commonly  known  by  his  Latin  name  Sutor  (cobble),  had 
already  begun  the  attack,  by  launching  from  his  solitary 
Carthusian  cell  a  treatise  overflowing  with  violence,  in  which 
he  called  his  opponents  theologasters  and  jackasses,  charg- 
ing them^with  scandalous  crimes,  heresy,  and  blasphemy. 
Treating  of  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  reminded 

•  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  103. 

f  Marguerites  de  la  Mar;;uerite  des  Princesfiefl,  i.  445. 
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the  cobbler  stick  to  hb  last 

Beda  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  He  ordered 
Erasmus  to  write  no  more  ;*  and  taking  up  that  pen  which 
he  had  commanded  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age  to  lay 
down,  he  made  a  collection  of  all  the  calnmnies  that  th^ 
monks  had  invented  against  the  illustrious  philosopher, 
translated  them  into  French,  and  composed  a  book  that  he 
circulated  in  the  city  and  at  court,  striying  to  raise  all  France 
against  him.f  This  work  was  the  signal  of  attack ;  Erasmus 
was  assailed  from  every  quarter.  An  old  Carmelite  of 
Louvain,  Nichohis  Ecmond,  exclaimed  every  time  he  went 
into  the  pulpit,  "  There  is  no  difference  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus,  except  that  Erasmus  is  the  greater  heretic  fX  and* 
wherever  the  Carmelite  might  be,  at  table,  in  coach,  or  in 
boat,  he  called  Erasmus  a  heresiarch  and  forger.§  The 
faculty  of  Paris,  excited  by  these  clamours,  prepared  a  cen- 
sure against  the  illustrious  writer. 

Erasmus  was  astounded.  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  all  his 
forbearance,  and  of  even  his  hostility  against  Luther.  He 
had  mounted  to  the  breach  with  greater  courage  than  anf 
man ;  and  now  they  want^'to  make  him  a  steppng  stone, 
and  trample  him  under  foot,  that  they  may  the  more  securely 
attack  the  common  enemy.  This  idea  disgusted  him:  he 
turned  round  immediately,  and  almost  before  he  had  ceased 
his  attack  upon  Luther,  fell  upon  these  fanatical  doctors, 
who  had  assailed  him  from  behind.  Never  was  his  corres- 
pondence more  active  than  now.  He  glances  all  around 
him,  and  his  piercing  eye  soon  discovers  in  whose  hands 
depends  his  fate.  He  does  not  hesitate:  he  will  lay  his 
complaints  and  remonstrances  at  the  feet  of  the  Sorbonne,  of 
the  parliament,  of  the  .king,  apd  of  the  emperor  himself. 
**  What  is  it  that  has  kindled  this  immense  Lutheran  confla- 
gration?'' wrote  he  to  those  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne,  frona 
whom  he  still  expected  some  little  impartmlity ;  "  whjit  has 

• 
*  Primum  jabet  ut  desinam  soriberei    Erasm.  E|^.  821. 
t  Ut  totam  Galliam  in  me  ooncitaret    Ibid.  886. 
t-Nia.  quod  Erasmus  esset  major  hsereticus.    Ibid.^l5b 
§  <;taotle9  in  GOAviTiis,  in  Tehicolis,  in  navibus.    Ibid. 
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foxmedit,  if  not  the  virulenee  oC  Beda  and  his  Mows  ?*  In 
war,  a  soldier  who  has  done  his  duty  receives  a  reward  from 
bis  general;  and  all  the  recompense  I  shall  receire  from 
yon,  the  leaders  in  this  war,  is  to  he  deliyered  np  to  the 
ealnmnies  of  snch  as  Beda  and  Leconturier." 

"  What  r  wrote  he  to  the  parliament,  "  when  I  was  con- 
tending with  these  Lutherans,  and  while  I  was  maintaining 
a  severe  struggle  by  order  of  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and 
other  princes,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  Ufe,  Beda  and  Lecou- 
turier  attacked  me  from  hehind  with  their  foul  libels !  Ah,  if 
fortune  had  not  deprived  us  of  King  Francis,  I  should  have 
invoked  this  avenger  of  the  muses  against  this  new  invasion 
of  the  barbarian8.f  But  now  it  is  your  duty  to  put  an  end 
to  such  injustice  V 

As  soon  as  he  found  the  possibility  of  conveying  a  letter 
to  the  king,  he  wrote  to  him  immediately.  His  penetrating 
eye  detected  in  these  fanatical  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  the 
germs  <^  the  league,  the  predecessors  of  those  three  priests 
who  were  one  day  to  set  up  the  Sixteen  against  the  last  of 
the  Valois ;  his  genius  forewarned  the  king  of  the  crimes 
and  misfortunes  which  his  descendants  were"  destined  to 
know  but  too  well.  "  Religion  is  their  pretext,*'  said  he, 
"  but  they  aspire  to  tyranny  even  over  princes.  They  move 
with  a  sure  step,  though  their  path  is  underground.  Should 
the  prince  be  disinclined  to  submit  to  them  in  every  thing, 
they  will  declare  that  he  may  be  deposed  by  the  Church ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false  monks  and  theologians  who 
conspire  against  the  public  peace."  t  Erasmus  in  writing 
to  Francis  I.  could  not  have  touched  a  tenderer  point. 

Finally,  to  be  more  certain  of  escape  from  his  enemies, 
Erasmus  invoked  the  protection  of  Charles  Y.  "  Invincible 
emperor,"  said  he,  "  certain  individuals  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  religion,  wish  to  establish  their  own  gluttony  and 

*  Hoe  graTiasimiiiii  Lntheri  incendllun,  unde  natum,  nnda  hue  pro- 
IpresBum,  nisi  ex  Beddaicis  intemperiis.    £r.  Epp.  p.  887. 

f  Mnsamm  Tindicem  adversus  barbarorum  inoorsiones.   Ibid.  p.  2070. 

t  Nisi  prineeps  ipBorum  Toluntati  per  omnia  paruerit,  dicetnr  fantor 
lUDreiicorum  et  destitui  potent  per  ecdeaiam."  Ibid.  p.  1108. 
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despotiini,  are  rabing  a  horrible  outciy  against  me.*'  I 
am  fighting  under  your  banners  and  those  of  Jesus  Christ 
Maj  jour  wisdom  and  power  restore  peace  to  the  christian 
world." 

Thus  did  the  prince  of  letters  address  the  great  ones  of  the 
age.  The  danger  was  averted;  the  powers  of  the  world 
Interposed ;  the  vultures  were  compelled  to  abandon  a  prey 
which  they  fancied  ahready  in  their  talons.  Upon  this  they 
turned  their  eyes  to  another  quarter,  seeking  fresh  victims, 
which  Y^en  soon  found. 

Lorraine  was  the  first  place  in  which  blood  was  again  to 
flow.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Reform  there  had  been 
a  fanatical  alliance  between  Puis  and  the  country  of  the 
Guises.  Wlien  Paris  was  quiet,  Lorraine  applied  to  the 
task ;  and  then  Paris  resumed  her  labour,  while  Metz  and 
Nancy  were  recovering  their  strength.  In  June  1525,  Peter 
Toussaint  returned  to  Metz,  in  company  with  Farel.  They 
desired  a  hearing  before  their  lordships  the  Thirteen ;  and 
this  being  refused,  they  appealed  to  the  escheifin.  Plans 
were  already  laid  for  throwing  them  into  prison,  when,  fearful 
of  danger,  they  quickly  left  the  city,  travelling  all  night  lest 
they  should  be  overtaken.*]- 

The  first  blows  were  destined  apparently  to  fall  on  an 
excellent  man,  one  of  the  Basle  refugees,  a  friend  of  Farel 
and  Toussaint.  The  Chevalier  d'Esch  had  not  been  able  to 
escape  the  suspicions  otthe  priests  in  Metz.  They  discovered 
that  he  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  evangelical 
Christians,  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  about 
five  miles  from  Metz  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.:|:  These 
tidings  overwhelmed  the  French  refugees  and  the  Swiss  them- 
selves with  sorrow.  "  0  heart  full  of  innocence  T*  exclaimed 
CBcolampadius.  "  I  have  confidence  in  the  Lord,**  added  he, 
"  that  he  will  preserve  this  man  to  us,  either  in  life  as  a 

*  SnuUto  religionifl  praeteztn,  ventriB  tyratmidiwiae  snse,  negotiiiiB 
agentes.    £r.  £pp.  p.  9S2, 

f  Chroniqaes  de  Metz,  p.  823. 

t  Noster  captas  detinetar  in  Bnndamoaa  qninqud  mOlibos  a  Metis. 
GGeol.  to  Farel,  Epp.  201. 
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preaeher  of  righteouBuess,  to  announce  His  name,  or  aa  a 
martyr  to  confess  him  in  death.^*  But  at  the  same  dme 
CEcolampadius  disapproved  of  the  impetuosity,  enthusiasm., 
and  imprudent  zeal  which  distinguished  the  French  refugees. 
"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  my  very  dear  lords  of  France  would 
not  be  so  hasty  in  returning  into  their  own  country,  before 
they  had  duly  examined  all  things  ;-(*  for  the  devil  is  spread- 
ing his  snares  on  every  side.  Nevertheless  let  them  obey 
tlic  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  may  this  Spirit  never  abandon 
them." 

There  was,  in  truth,  reason  to  fear  for  the  chevalier.  The 
fury  of  the  enemy  had  broken  out  in  Lorraine  with  redoubled 
violence.  The  provincial  of  the  Cordeliers,  Bonaventure 
Henel,  confessor  to  Duke  Anthony  the  Good,  a  man  devoid 
of  shame,  and  not  very  commendable  on  the  score  of  morals, 
gave  this  weak  prince,  who  reigned  from  1508  to  1544,  great 
licence  in  his  pleasures,  and  persuaded  him,  almost  by  way 
of  penance,  to  destroy  the  innovators  without  mercy,  "  It 
is  enough  for  every  one  to  know  his  Fater  and  his  Ave/* 
this  prince,  so  well  tutored  by  Ren^l,  would  say ;  "  the  greater 
the  doctor,  the  greater  the  disturbance."  J 

Towards  the  end  of  1524  the  duke's  court  was  informed 
that  a  pastor  named  Schuch  was  preaching  some  new 
dbctrine  in  the  town  of  St  Hippolyte,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges.  "  Let  them  return  to  their  duty,"  said  Anthony 
the  Good^  "  or  else  I  will  march  against  the  city,  and  destroy 
it  by  fire  and  sword."  § 

Upon  this  the  faithful  pastor  resolved  to  give  himself  up 
for  his  flock,  and  repaired  to  Nancy,  where  the  prince  was 
residing.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  thrown  into  a 
filthy  prison,  under  the  guard  of  brutal  and  cruel  men";  and 
Friar  Bonaventure  at  last  saw  the  heretic  in  his  power.  It 
was  he  who  presided  at  the  trial.  "  Heretic  I  Judas  I  devil  1" 
exclaimed  he.  Schuch,  calm  and  collected,  made  no  reply  to 
this  abuse ;  but  holding  in  his  hands  a  Bible,  all  covered 

*  Vel  Tiyum  oonfessorem,  yel  mortuum  martyrem  serrabit.  <£col.  to 
i^'arel,  £pp.  201. 

t  NoUem  carissimos  dominoa  meos  Galles  properare  in  GaJliam,  &c< 
Ibid. 

t  Aetes  d«s  Martyrs,  p.  d7  §  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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witfi  nolM,  lie  meekly  yet'  forcibly  confesMd  Christ  erad- 
AecL  On  a  sudden  be  becaftie  animated ;  he  stood  up  boldly, 
and  raising  liis  yoiee^  as  if  filled  by  the  l^pirit  from  on  high, 
looked  his  judges  in  the  face,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God. 

Brother  Bonarenture  and  his  companions,  amased  and 
transported  with  rage,  rushed  upon  him  with  violent  cries,  tore 
away  the  Bible  from  which  he  was  reading  this  menacing 
language,  **  and  like  mad  dogs,"  says  the  chronicler,  ^^  upable 
to  bite  his  doctrine,  they  burnt  it  in  their  convent"* 

All  the  court  of  Lorraine  resounded  with  the  obstinacy  and 
impudence  of  the  minister  of  St  Hippolyte,  and  the  prince, 
curious  to  hear  the  heretic,  desired  to  be  present  at  his  last 
interrogatory,  but  in  secret  however,  and  concealed  from 
every  eye.  As  the  examination  took  place  in  Latin,  he 
could  not  imderstand  a  word ;  but  he  was  struck  with  the 
firm  countenance  of  the  minister,  who  seemed  neither  van-* 
quished  nor  confounded.  Exasperated  at  such  obstinacy, 
Anthony  the  Good  rose  up,  and  said  as  he  withdrew: 
*^  Why  do  you  still  dispute  ?  He  denies  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass;  let  them  proceed  to  execution  against  him."f 
Bchuch  was  instantly  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  Wlien 
the  sentence  was  made  known  to  him,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  saying  mildly :  ''  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  Jet  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.":( 

On  the  19th  August  1525  the  whole  city  of  Nancy  was  in 
motion.  The  bells  were  tolling  for  the  death  of  a  heretic  The 
mournful  procession  set  out  It  was  necessary  to  pass  before 
tbe  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  who,  rejoicing  and  expectant, 
had  assembled  before  the  gate.  At  the  moment  that  Schneh 
appeared,  Father  Bonaventure,  pointing  to  the  carved  images 
over  the  portals  of  the  convent,  exclaimed :  ^'  Heretic  I  p>ay 
honour  to  God,  to  his  mother,  and  to  the  saints." — ^^  Ye 
liypocrites  I "  replied  Schiich,  standing  erect  before  these 
l^locks  of  wood  and  stone,  ^*  God  will  destroy  you,  and  bring 
your  deceits  to  light  I " 

*  Actes  des  Martyrs,  r«cuei]Iis  p9t  Cresplii,  ea  FkaiifBii«  p.  87* 

t  Hist,  de  Eran9oi8  I.  jvar  Gaillard,  iv.  233w 
t  Psalm  csxii.  1. 
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inien  the  martyr  reached  the  place  of  execution,  hii 
books  were  burnt  before  his  face;  he  was  then  called 
upon  to  retract ;  but  he  refused,  saying :  ^'  It  is  thou,  0 
God,  who  hast  called  me,  and  thou  wilt  gire  me  strength 
unto  the  end.*'  *  After  this  he  began  to  repeat  aloud  the 
fifty-first  psalm :  ^^  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord,  according 
to  thy  loving  kindness/'  Haying  mounted  the  pile,  he 
continued  to  redte  the  psalm  until  the  smoke  and  the  flames 
stifled  his  voice. 

Thus  the  persecutors  of  France  and  Lorraine  beheld  a 
renewal  oi  their  victories ;  at  length  men  paid  attention  to 
their  advice.  The  ashes  of  a  heretic  had  been  scattered  to 
the  winds  at  Nancy ;  it  was  a  challenge  to  the  capital  of 
France.  What  I  shall  Beda  and  Lecouturier  be  the  last 
to  show  their  zeal  for  the  pope  1  Let  flames  reply  to  flames, 
and  heresy,  swept  from  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  would  soon 
be  entirely  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine. 

But  before  he  could  succeed,  Beda  had  to  sustain  a 
combat,  half  serious,  half  ludicrous,  against  one  of  those  men 
with  whom  the  struggle  against  the  Papacy  is  merely 
an  intellectual  pastime  and  not  an  earnest  purpose  of  the 
heart    . 

Among  the  scholars  whom  Bri^onnet  had  attracted  to  his 
diocese,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  named  Peter  Caroli, 
.  a  vain  and  frivolous  man,  not  less  quarrelsome  and  litigious 
than^Beda  himself.  In  the  new  doctrine  Caroli  saw  the 
means  of  vexing  Beda,  whose  ascendency"  he  could  not 
endure.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  from  Meaux  to  Paris,  he 
made  a  great  sensation  by  carrying  into  the  pulpit  what  was 
called,  "  the  new  way  of  preaching."  Then  began  an  inde- 
fatigable struggle  between  the  two  doctors ;  it  was  blow  for 
blow,  and  trick  for  trick.  Beda  summoned  Caroli  before  the 
Sorbonne,  and  Caroli  summoned  him  before  the  bishop'^ 
court  by  way  of  reparation.  The  fticulty  continued  tKe  ex- 
amination, and  Caroli  gave  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the 
parliament.  He  was  provisionally  foYbidden  to  enter  the 
pulpit,  and  he  preached  in  all  the  churches  of  Paris.    Being 

*  Eum  anetorera  Tooatioois  sa»  atqne  eonserfatoiem,  ad  eztromnm 
asque  spiritnm  recognoyit.    Acta  Mart.  p.  202. 
21* 
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positivdjT  forbidden  to  preach  at  all,  he  pablidj  leetored  on 
tlie  Psalms  in  the  Colle^  of  Cambray.  The  faculty  forbade 
him  to  con  till  ac  his  course,  and  he  begged  permission  to 
finish  the  explanation  of  the  22d  Psalm,  which  he  had  jnst 
iM^un.  Finally,  on  the  refusal  of  his  request,  he  posted  the 
following  placard  on  the  college  gates :  "  PeUr  Caroliy 
''^  >irou$  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  sacred  faculty ^  has 
censed  to  lecture  ;  he  rcill  resume  his  lectures  (tohenever  it 
shall  please  God)  at  the  verse  where  he  left  off :  They  haye 
riEBCEO  mr  hakds  and  mt  feet."  Thus  Beda  at  last  found 
his  match.  If  Garoli  had  seriously  defended  the  truth, 
the  burning  pile  would  soon  hare  been  his  reward ;  but  he 
was  of  too  profane  a  spirit  to  be  put  to  death.  How  could 
the  judges  capitally  punish  a  man  who  made  them  lose  their 
gravity.  Neither  the  bishop's  court,  nor  the  parliament,  nor 
the  council,  could  ever  come  to  a  definite  decision  in  his 
cause.  Two  men  such  as  Carol!  vould  hare  wearied  out 
the  actirity  of  Beda  himself;  but  the  Reformation  did  not 
produce  his  parallel* 

As  soon  as  this  unseasonable  contest  was  ended,  Beda 
applied  to  more  serious  matters.  Happily  for  the  syndic  of 
the  Sorbonfle,  there  were  men  who  gare  persecution  a  better 
hold  of  them  than  CarolL  Bri^onnet,  Erasmus,  Leferre,  and 
Farel  had  escaped  him ;  but  since  he  cannot  reach  these  dis- 
tinguished indiriduals,  he  will  content  himself  with  meaner 
persons.  The  poor  youth,  James  Pavanne,  after  his  abjura- 
tion at  Christmas  1524,  had  done  nothing  but  weq)  and 
sigh.  He  might  be  seen  with  a  melancholy  air,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  earth,  groaning  inwardly,  and  severely  reproach- 
ing himself  for  having  denied  his  Saviour  and  his  Ood.^ 

Pavanne  was  undoubtedly  the  most  diffident  and  inoffensive 
of  men :  but  what  mattered  that  I  he  had  been  at  Meaux, 
and  in  those  days  that  was  sufficient.  ^'  Pavanne  has  re- 
lapsed/' was  the  cry;  ^'^the  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit 
%gain,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 

•  Grerdosios,  Hist,  seculi  xvi.  renorati,  p.  52 ;  D*Argentre,  CoUectio 
fndiciorum  de  novis  erroribas,  ii.  21;  Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Fran9ois  I.  It.  233. 

f  Animi  fsctnm  siium  destcstantis  dolorem,  sso{>e  dedararerit.  Acta 
Mart.  p.  203. 
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mireJ*  He  was  immediately  arrested,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  taken  before  his  judges.  This  was  all  that  the  youthful 
James  required.  He  felt  comforted  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
chains,  and  found  strength  sufficient  to  confess  Jesus  Christ 
with  boldfiess.*  The  cruel  persecutors  smiled  as  they  saw 
that,  this  time  at  least,  nothing  could  save  their  victim; 
there  was  no  recantation,  no  flight,  no  powerful  patronage. 
The  young  man's  mildness,  his  candour  and  coimige,  failed 
to  soften  his  adversaries.  He  regarded  them  with  love; 
for  by  casting  him  into  prison,  they  had  restored  him  to 
tranquillity  and  joy;  but  his  tender  looks  only  served  to 
harden  their  hearts.  His  trial  was  soon  concluded :  a  pile 
was  erected  on  the  Gr^ve,  where  Pavanne  died  rejoicing, 
strengthening  by  his  example  all  those  who  in  that  h^ge  city 
believed  openly  or.secretiy  in  the  Grospel  of  Christ. 

This  was  not  enough  for  the  Sorbonne.  If  they  are  compelled 
to  sacrifice  the^^little  ones  of  the  world,  tbeir  number  must 
at  least  make  amends  for  their  quality.  The  flames  of  the 
Grfeve  struck  terror  into  Paris  and  the  whole  bf  France ; 
but  a  new  pile,  kindled  on  another  spot,  will  redoable  that 
terror.  It  will  be  talked  of  at  court,  in  the  colleges,  and  in 
the  workshops  of  the  people ;  and  such  proofs  will  show  more 
clearly  than  any  edicts,  that  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  parliament,  are  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  very  last 
heretic  to  the  anathemas  of  Rome. 

In  the  forest  of  Livry,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  and  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  ancient  abbey  of  the 
Augustines,  dwelt  a  hermit,  who  in  his  excursions  having 
met  with  some  men  of  Meaux,  had  received  the  evangelical 
doctrine  in  his  heart.f  The  poor  hermit  had  felt  himself 
rich  in  his  retreat,  when  one  day,  returning  with  the  scanty 
food  that  public  charity  bestowed  on  him,  he  carried  back 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  grace.  From  that  time  he  found  that 
it  was  better  to  give  than  to  receive.  He  went  from  house 
to  house  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 

*  Pnram  religionis  Christianse  confessionem  addit.    Acta  Mart.  p.  203. 

f  Cette  semence  de  Faber  et  de  sea  disciples,  prise  au  grenier  de 
Xutber,  fferma  dans  le  sot  espiit  d'tui  ermite,  qui  se  tenait  pr^s  la  Yille 
de  Paris.    Hist.  cath.  d«  notre  temps,  par  S.  Fontaine,  Paris,  1562. 
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opaied  the  doon  of  tbe  pow  peasants  whom  he  ▼inied  m 
their  humble  huts,  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  Goqiel,  of  the 
perfect  pardon  that  it  oflfera  to  the  burdened  sonl,  and  whieh 
is  far  better  than  absolntioos.*  EreliHig  the  good  hermit  of 
Lirry  was  known  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  peopb  went  to 
risit  him  in  his  kiwlj  ceil,  and  he  became  a  mild  andferrent 
missionarj  for  the  simple  sonls  of  that  district 

The  romoor  of  the  d<Hng8  of  this  new  cTangeiist  did  not 
fail  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  magistrates 
of  Paris.  The  hermit  was  seized,  dragged  from  his  her- 
mitage, from  his  forest,  from  those  fields  through  which  he 
used  to  wander  daily,  dirown  into  a  prison  in  that  great  eity 
which  he  had  erer  shunned,  and  condemned  ''  to  sufifer  tiie 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  slow  fire.**-!- 

In  order  to  render  tiie  example  more  striking,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  be  burnt  aMve  in  the  front  of 
NoUre-Dame,  befo^  that  splendid  cathedraly  that  majestie 
symbol  of  Roman-catholicism*  Ail  the  clergy  were  con- 
voked, and  as  much  pomp  was  displayed  as  on  the  most 
solemn  |pstiTals.|  They  would,  if  possible,  have  attracted 
all  Paris  round  the  stake,  ''  the  great  bell  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  (says  an  historian)  tolling  solenudy  to  arouse 
the  citisens."§  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  through 
all  the  streets  that  led  into  the  square.  The  deep  tones 
of  tbe  bell  drew  the  workman  from  his  toil,  the  scholai 
from  his  books,  the  merchant  from  bis  braffie,  the  soidiet 
from  his  idleness,  and  already  the  wide  space  was  covered 
by  an  immense  crowd  which  still  kept  increasing.  The 
hermit,  clad  in  the  garments  assigned  to  obstinate  heretics, 
with  head  and  feet  bare,  had  been  led  l^fore  the  gates  of 
the  cathedral  Calm,  firm,  and  collected,  he  made  no  reply 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  confessors  who  presented  him  a 
crucifix,  save  by  declaring  that  his  sole  hope  was  in  the 


*  Loipiel  p«r  1m  TillaKM  qa*!!  fr4qii6iitalt,  9<his  oouknr  de  faire  ses 
quotes,  tenait  propos  heretiqaes.  Hist.  cath.  de  notre  temps,  par  S.  Foq- 
tftine,  Paria.  15$2, 

-t-Ibid. 

t  Aveo  une  ffraode  oexemoaio.    Hial.  dea  1^  Jtit  par  Th&od  d« 
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pardon  of  OocL  The  doctors  of  the  Sorhonne,  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  spectators,  seeing  his  constancy,  and  the 
effect  it  was  producing' on  the  people^  cried  aloud:  ''  He  is 
damned:  they  are  leading  him  to  hell-fire T'*  The  great 
bell  still  continued  tolling,  and  its  loud  notes,  by  stunning  the 
ears  of  the  crowd,  increased  the  solemnity  of  this  mournful 
spectacle*  At  length  the  bell  was  silent,  and  the  martyr 
having  replied  to  the  last  questions  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
was  resolved  to''  die  in  the  faith  of  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  sen- 
tence. And  thus,  in  front  of  Notre-Dame,  amid  the  shouts 
and  emotion  of  a  whole  people,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
towers  raised  by  the  piety  of  Louis  the  younger,  peacefully 
died  a  man,  whose  name  history  has  not  transmitted  to  us, 
except  as  the  '' Hermit  of  Livry." 
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A  Student  of  Noyon^Charaoter  of  yooiig  GftlTin— Early  Edueation— 
Consecrated  to  Theology— The  Bishop  giyes  him  the  Tonsore— He 
learee  Noyon  on  Aoeonnt  of  the  Plague—The  two  Galyins— Slanders— 
The  Refonnation  creates  new  Languages— Perseention  and  Terror— 
Tonssaint  put  in  Prison— The  Persecution  move  Airions— Death  of  Da 
Blet,  Moulin,  and  Papillon— God  sayes  the  Church— Margaret's  Project 
—Her  Departure  for  Spain. 

While  men  were  thus  putting  to  death  the  first  confessors 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  France,  (Jod  was  preparing  mightier  ones 
to  fill  their  places.  Beda  hurried  to  the  stake  an  unassura- 
mg  scholar,  an  humble  hermit,  and  thought  he  was  dragging 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Reform  along  with  them.  ButTrovi- 
dence  has  resources  that  are  unknovm  to  the  world*  The 
Gospel,  like  the  fabulous  phoenix,  contains  a  principle  of  life 
within  itself,  which  the  flames  cannot  consume,  and  it  springs 
up  again  from  its  own  ashes.    It  is  often  at  the  moment 

*  Boza«  Histoire  des  EgUses  Bef,  i.  4, 
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when  the  storm  is  at  its  height,  when  the  thnnderholt  seems 
to  have  stnick  down  the  truth,  and  when  thick  daikness  hides 

'  it  from  our  view,  that  a  sudden  glimmering  appears,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  gfreat  deliverance.  At  this  time,  when  all  human 
powers  in  France  were  arming  against  the  Gospel  for  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Reformation,  God  was  preparing 
an  instrument,  weak  to  all  appearance,  one  day  to  support 
Ifis  rights  and  to  defend  His  cause  with  more  than  mortal 
intrepidity.  In  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  and  hlazing  piles 
that  followed  each  other  in  close  succession  after  Francis 
became  Charles's  prisoner,  let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  a  youth,  one 
day  to  be  called  to  the  head  of  a  great  army  in  the  holy  war- 
Care  of  Israel 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  coDeges  of  Paris 
who  heard  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  was  a  young  scholar 
of  sixteen,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  of  middle  stature, 
sallow  features,  and  whose  piercing  eye  and  animated  looks 
announced  a  mind  of  no  common  sagacity.*  His  dress,  ex- 
tremely neat  but  of  perfect  simplicity,  betokened  order  and 
modcratidl.f  This  young  man,  by  name  John  Cauvin  or 
Cnlvin,  was  then  studying  at  the  college  of  La  Marche,  under 
Mathurin  Cordier,  a  rector  celebrated  for  his  probity,  erudi- 
tion, and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Brought  up  in  all  the  superstitions  of  popery,  the  scholar  of 
Noyon  was  blindly  submissive  to  the  Church,  cheerfully  com- 
plying with  all  her  observances,^  and  persuaded  that  the 

*  heretics  had  richly  deserved  their  fate.  The  blood  which 
was  then  flowing  in  Paris  aggravated  the  crime  of  heresy  in 
his  eyes.  But  although  natiuraliy  of  a  timid  and  fearful 
disposition,  and  which  he  himself  has  styled  soft  and  pusil- 
lanimous,§  he  possessed  that  uprightness  and  generosity  of 
heart  which  lead  a  man  to  sacrifice  everything  to  his  con- 
victions.   Accordingly,  in  vain  had  his  youth  been  appalled 

*  Statara  i\ut  medloori,  colore  subpallido  et  nigricante,  ooalis  ad  mortem 
dsquo  limpidis,  qniqne  ingemi  sagacitatem  testarentnr.  Bozsb  Vit%^  Cal  vini. 

+  Cultu  eorporis  neqae  oalto  neqae  sordido  aed  qnisiiigalarein  modea- 
tiam  deceret.    Ibid. 

X  Primo  qnidem  quum  snperstitionibus  Papatus  magis  pertxnaciter 
addietuB  essem.    Calr.  Prsef.  ad  Psiilm. 

S  Ego  qui  natnra  timido,  moUi  et  pusiUo  aolmo  me  ene  fliteor.    Und. 
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by  those  frightful  BpecUicles,  in  vain  had  murderous  flames 
consumed  the  faithful  disciples  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Gr^re 
and  in  front  of  Notre-Dame ;  the  recollection  of  these  horrors 
could  not  prevent  him  from  one  day  entering  on  the  new 
path,  which  seemed  to  lead  only  to  the  prison  or  the  stake. 
Moreover,  there  were  already  perceptible  in  the  character  of 
young  Calvin  certain  traits  that  announced  what  he  would 
become.  Strictness  of  morals  in  him  led  the  way  to  strict- 
ness of  doctrine,  and  the  scholar  of  sixteen  ah^ady  gave 
promise  of  a  man  who  would  deal  seriously  with  every  prin- 
ciple he  embraced,  and  who  would  firmly  require  in  otliers 
what  he  himself  found  it  so  easy  to  perform.  Quiet  and 
serious  during  his  lessons,  never  sharing  in  the  amusements 
Gt  follies  of  his  schoolfellows  during  the  hours  of  recreation, 
holding  himself  aloof,*  and  filled  with  horror  at  sin,  he  would 
often  reprimand  their  disorders  with  severity  and  even  bit- 
temess.-f  And  hence,  as  a  canon  of  Noyon  informs  us,  his 
fellow-students  nicknamed  him  the  accu3atwe  case,\  Among 
them  he  was  the  representative  of  conscience  and  of  duty,  so 
fyLt  was  he  from  being  as  some  of  his  calumniators  have  de- 
picted hun.  The  pale  features  and  the  piercing  eyes  of  the 
scholar  of  sixteen  had  already  inspured  his  comrades  with 
more  respect  than  the  black  gowns  of  theur  masters ;  and 
this  Picard  youth,  of  a  timid  air,  who  daily  took  his  seat  on 
the  benches  in  the  college  of  La  Marche,  was  even  then,  by 
the  seriousness  of  his  conversation  and  life,  an  unconscious 
minister  and  reformer. 

It  was  not  in  these  particulars  alone  that  the  youth  of 
Noyon  was  ahready  far  above  his  schoolfellows.  His  great 
timidity  sometimes  prevented  him  from  manifesting  all  the 
horror  he  felt  at  vanity  and  vice ;  but  he  already  consecrated 
to  study  the  whole  force  o^  his  genius  and  of  his  will,  and  to 
look  at  him  one  might  see  he  was  a  man  who  would  spend 
his  life  in  toil.  He  comprehended  everything  with  incon- 
ceivable facility ;  he  ran  in  his  studies  while  his  companions 

*  Sammam  in  moribas  affectabat  grft'^itatem  et  paucorum  homixiiini 
eoBsaetadine  atebatnr.    Rasmnndi  Hist.  Hsores.  yii.  10. 
i*  Sereros  omniam  id  suis  sodalibus  censor.    Bezs  Vita  Calv. 
X  Annaies  de  TEgllse  de  Noyon,  par  Levassoar,  chanoine,  p.  1158. 
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iporo  laiBf  creqmig  alon g^,  and  he  impressed  dee]^  on  \aa 
proibnnd  genins  what  others  spend  much  time  in  learning 
foperflcially.  Accordingly,  his  master  was  compelled  to  take 
hint  out  of  the  classes,  and  introduce  him  singly  to  fresh 
studies.* 

Among  his  fellow-students  were  the  young  De  Mommors, 
belonging  to  the  first  nobility  of  Picardy.  John  Calvin  was 
very  intimate  with  them,  especially  with  CSlaude,  who  aftar- 
wards  became  abbot  of  Saint  Eloi,  and  to  whmn  he  dedicated 
his  commentary  on  Soneca.  It  was  in  the  company  of  these 
young  nobles  that  Galvin  had  come  to  Paris.  His  father, 
Gerard  Calvm,  apostolic  notary,  proeuratoi^fiscal  of  the 
county  of  Noyon,  secretary  of  the  diocese,  and  proctor  of  the 
chapter,f  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  abiUty,  whose  talents 
had  raised  him  to  offices  sought  after  by  the  best  families, 
and  who  had  gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  gentry  in  the  pro* 
▼inoe,  and  in.  particular  of  the  noble  fiimily  of  Mornmor.^ 
Gkrard  resided  at  Noyon  ;§  he  had  married  a  young  woman 
of  Cam^ray,  of  renuurkable  beauty  and  unassuming  ]nety, 
by  name  Jane  Lefranq,  who  had  aheady  borne  him  a  son 
named  Charles,  when  on  the  10th  of  July  1509  she  gave 
birth  to  a  second  son,  who  received  the  name  oi  John,  and 
who  was  christened  in  the  church  of  St  6odeb6rte.||    A 

Ezenlto  ipsios  ingenio  quod  ei  jam  torn  erat  aoeRummi,  iia  prMbdt 
at  ottterii  Bodali1»w  ia  KraBmatuoef  onnioolo  nliotis,  ad  dialacti«os  et 
aliAmm  qoat  Toeant  arti^m  Btudinm  luromoTeretiir.    BesEa. 

t  Lerasaeur,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Annales  de  I'Eglise  CathednJe  da 
Noyon,  p.  1151.    Drelincoart,  Defense  de  CalTin,  p.  193. 

$  Em  is  G«rardaa  non  parri  jadioii  et  oOQoilii  homO|idooqtie  Bobilibiu 
ejns  refponis  plerisqne  earns.    Beca. 

§  Dans  la  place  oh  est  bastie  maintenant  la  vaison  da  Cerf.  Deamay, 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Vie  de  Jean  Calyin^  heresiarque,  p.  30.  Leyas- 
seur,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1157. 

H  The  calnpuues  and  extraTagaut  tales  about  CalTin  b^gan  earlj. 
J.  Levasseor,  afterwards  dean  of  the  canons  at  Noyon,  relates  that  when 
CaWin's  mother  was  iH  labour,  **  before  the  child  was  bom,  there  came 
forth  a  swarm  of  large  flies,  an  indubitable  presage  that  he  would  one 
day  be  an  eril  speaker  and  a  calumniator.''  Ann.  de  la  Gath.  de 
Noyon,  p.  1157.  These  absurdities  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind 
refute  themselves,  without  our  taking  npon  oorselTes  to  do  so.  In  our 
days,  those  Romish  doctors  who  are  not  ashamed  to  employ  the  w«apsM 
of  calumny,  make  a  selection  from  these  low  and  ridioulooa  sterioiu  BOt 
darinx  to  cite  them  all ;  bat  they  aro  all  equ^Uy  wortUess. 


tUrd  ion,  Anthony,  who  died  young,  and  two  danghten, 
made  up  the  fiimily  of  the  procurator-fiscal  of  Noyon. 

Gerard  CalTin,  Hying  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  heads 
of  the  clergy  and  the  chief  persons  in  the  province,  desired 
that  his  children  should  receive  the  same  education  as  those 
of  the  best  families.  John,  whose  precocious  habits  he 
had  observed,  was  brought  up  with  the  sons  of  the  Mom- 
mor  family;  he  lived  in  their  house  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  studied  the  same  lessons  as  Claude.  In  this  family  he 
learnt  the  first  elements  of  literature  and  of  life ;  he  thus 
received  a  higher  polish  than  he  appeared  desdned  to  acquire.* 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Capettes,  founded 
in  the  city  of  Noyon,f  The  child  enjoyed  but  little  recrea- 
tion. The  austerity,  that  was  one  of  the  characteristic  fea« 
tures  of  the  sou,  was  found  also  in  the  father.  Gerard 
brought  him  up  strictiy ;  from  his  earliest  years,  John  was 
compeHed  to  bend  to  the  inflexijble  rule  of  duty,  which  soon 
became  habitual  to  him,  and  the  influence  of  the  father  coun- 
teracted that  of  the  Mommor  family.  Calvin,  who  was  of  a 
timid  and  somewhat  rustic  character  (as  he  says  himself),^ 
and  rendered  still  more  timid  by  his  father's  severity,  shrunk 
from  the  splendid  apartments  of  his  protectors,  and  loved  to 
remain  alone  and  in  ob8curity.§  Thus  in  retirement  his 
young  mind  formed  itself  to  great  thoughts.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  sometimes  went  to  the  village  of  PontTEv^que, 
near  Noyon,  where  his  grandfather  resided  in  a  small  cottage,|| 
and  where  other  relatives  also,  who  at  a  later  period  changed 
their  nai^e  from  detestation  of  the  heresiarch,  kindly  received 
the  son  of  the  procurator-fiscal.  But  it  was  to  study  chiefly 
that  young  Calvin  devoted  his  time.  While  Luther,  who 
was  to  act  upon  the  people,  was  brought  up  like  a  child  of 
the  people,  Calvin,  who  was  to  act  especially  as  a  theologian 

m 

*  Domi  Tostree  puer  educatus,  iisdem  tecum  stndiis  initiatus^  primam 
vitse  et  literarum  disciplinam  familiae  Testras  nobilissimas  acceptam  refero. 
Calv.  Praef.  in  Senecam  ad  Claudium. 

f  Desmay,  Remarques,  p.  31;  Drelineourt,  Defense,  p.  158.    • 

X  Ego  qui  natura  subrusticus,    PrsQf.  ad  Psaln^. 

§  Umbram  et  otium  semper  amavi latebras  captare.    Ibid. 

li  Le  bruit  est  que  son  grand-p^re  etait  tonuelier.  Drelinoourt*  p.  30  ; 
Levasseur,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1151. 
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and  profoimd  reaaoner,  and  become  the  legislator  of  tbe  re* 
noTated  Chnichy  received  er^n  in  childhood  a  more  lib»al 
education.* 

A  spirit  of  piety  early  showed  (Iself  in  the  child's  heart 
One  author  relates  that  he  was  accustomed,  when  very 
young,  to  pray  in  the  open  air,  under  the  vault  of  heaven ; 
a  habit  which  contributed  to  awaken  in  his  heart  the  senti- 
ment of  Grod's  omnipresenccf  But  although  Calvin,  might, 
even  in  infancy,  have  heard  the  voice  of  Grod  in  his  heart, 
uo  one  at  Noyon  was  so  rigid  as  he  in  the  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  regulations.  And  hence  Grerard,  remarking 
this  disposition,  conceived  the  design  of  devoting  his  son  to 
theology4  This  prospect  no  doubt  contributed  to  impress 
on  his  soul  that  serious  form,  that  theological  stamp,  by 
which  it  was  subsequently  distinguished.  His  spirit  was  of 
a  nature  to  receive  a  strong  impression  in  early  years,  and 
to  familiarize  itself  from  childhood  with  the  most  elevated 
thoughts.  The  report  that  he  was  at  this  time  a  choiristcr 
has  no  foundation,  as  even  his  adversaries  admit.  But  they 
assure  us  that,  when  a  child,  he  was  seen  joining  the  religi- 
ous processions,  and  carrying  a  sword  with  a  cross-shaped 
hilt  by  way  of  a  crucifix.§  "  A  presage,"  add  they,  "  of  what 
he  was  one  day  to  become  P  '^  The  Lord  hath  made  my 
month  like  a  sharp  sword,"  says  the  setvant  of  Jehovah  in 
Isaiah.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Csdvin. 

Gerard  was  poor ;  his  son's  education  had  cost  him  much, 
and  he  wished  to  attach  him  irrevocably  to  the  Church.  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Metz  at  the  age  of  four  years.  It  was  theu  a  common  prac- 
tice to  confer  ecclesiastical  titles  and  revenues  on  children. 
Alphonso  of  Portugal  was  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  at  the 
age  of  eight,  and  Odet  of  Cb&tillon  by  Clement  VII.  at  eleven ; 
and  subsequent  to  Calvin's  day,  the  celebrated  Mfere  An- 
gelique  of  Port  Royal  was  appointed  coadjutiix  of  that  nun* 

♦  Henry,  Das  Leben  Calyins,  p.  29. 

t  Calvin's  Leben  von  .Fischer,  Leipzig,  1704.  The  author  does  not 
quote  Ids  authority  for  this  fact. 

t  Destinarat  autem  eum  pater  ab  initio  theolo/^  studiis,  qaod  in  iUa 
etiam  tenera  state  minim  in  modum  roligiosus  esaet.    Bens  Vita  Cslv. 

S  LeTEsseor,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  pp.  1159, 1173. 
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nery  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Oerardy .  who  died  a  good 
catholic,  was  regarded  with  favour  hj  Messire  Charies  do 
Hangest,  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  by  his  vicars-generaL  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  chaplain  of  La  G^sine  resigned,  the 
bishop,  on  the  21st  May  1521,  conferred  this  benefice  on 
John  Calvin,  who  was  theii  nearly  twelve  years  old.  The 
appointment  was  communicated  to  the  chapter  twelve  days 
after.  On  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  bishop  solemnly 
cut  off  the  child's  hair;*  and  by  this  ceremony  of  the  tonsure, 
John  became  a  member  of  the  clergy,  and  capable  of  entering 
into  holy  orders,  and  of  holding  a  benefice  without  residing 
on  the  spot. 

Thus  was  Calvin  called  to  make  trial  in  his  own  person  of 
the  abuses,  of  the  Romish  Church.  Of  all  who  wore  the 
tonsure  in  France,  there  was  none  more  serious  in  his  piety 
than  the  chaplain  of  La  G^sine,  and  the  serious  child  was 
probably  astonished  himself  at  the  work  of  the  bishop  and 
his  vicars-general.  But  in  his  simplicity  he  felt  too  much 
veneration  towards  these  exalted  personages  to  indulge  in 
the  least  suspicion  on  the  lawfulness  of  his  tonsure.  He  had 
held  the  title  about  two  years  when  Noyon  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  pestilence.  Several  of  the  canons  petitioned  the 
chapter  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city.  Already 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  off  by  the  great 
death,  and  Gerard  was  beginning  to  fear  that  his  son  John, 
the  hope  of  his  life,  might  in  a  moment  be  snatched  from  his 
tenderness  by  the  scourge '^of  God.  The  young  de  Mommors 
were  going  to  Paris  to  continue  their  studies ;  this  was  what 
the  procurator-fiaial  had  always  desired  for  his  son.  Why 
should  he  separate  John  fromiiis  fellow-students?  On  the 
5th  of  August  1523,  he  petitioned  the  chapter  to  procure  the 
young  chaplain  "  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased  during 
the  plague,  without  loss  of  his  allowance;  which  was 
granted  him  until  the  feast  of  Saint  Remy."f    John  Calvin 

*  Vie  de  G&lyin,  par  Desmay,  p.  81 ;  Levasseur,  p.  1158. 

t  This  is  what  the  priest  and  the  vioar-general  Desmay  (Jean  CalTin, 
heresiarqne,  p.  32),  and  the  canon  Levasseur  (Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  II6O1, 
declare  they  found  in  the  registers  of  the  chapter  of  Noyon.  Thus  theao 
Romanist  anthers  lefbte  the  inTentions  or  mistakes  of  Richeliea  and  other 
writera. 
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qvilted  Us  father's  heiue  at  tke  age  of  foi»te«au  It  leqraei 
great  audacitj  in  calumny  to  ascribe  his  dqMutaie  to  othei 
causes,  and  m  mere  wantonness  challenge  that  disgrace  which 
justly  recoils  on  those  who  circulate  charges  the  falsehood 
of  which  has  bceif  so  authentically  demonstrated.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  Paris,  Calvin  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
uncles,  Richard  Cauvin,  who  resided  near  the  church  of  St. 
(lermain  TAuxerrois.  "Thus  flying  from  the  pestilence/ 
says  the  canon  of  Noyoii,  ^'  he  went  to  catch  it  elsewhere.'' 

Some  years  after  Calvin  had  quitted  Noyon,  another  in- 
dividual of  the  same  name  arrived  in  4hat  city.*  J<^ 
Cauvin  was  a  young  man  of  corrupt  principles,  but  as  he 
came  from  another  part  of  France,  and  was  a  stranger  {or 
unknown)  in  Noyon,  he  was  received  among  the  priests  who 
chanted,  in  the  choir,  and  in  a  short  time  a  chapel  was 
given  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  Calvin.  As  this  took 
place'  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  ahready  "  turned  to 
heresy,**  the  good  canons  looked  upon  Cauvin's  arrival  as 
a  sort  of  recompense  and  consolation;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  disorderly  life  of  this  wretched  man  excited  alarm 
among  his  protectors.  He  was  reprimanded,  punished,  and 
even  deprived  of  his  stipend :  but  to  this  he  paid  no  atten* 
tion,-]-  continually  lapsing  agiun  into  incontinenoe.  '^  Seeing 
then,"  says  the  canon,  "  his  hardness  of  heart,  which  made 
him  neglect  every  kind  of  remonstrance,"  the  canons  de- 
prived John  Cauvin  of  his  chapel  and  expelled  him  from  the 
ch(Hr.  James  Desmay,  a  priest  and  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
had  studied  at  Noyon  everything  that  concerned  this  church, 
adds,  that  he  was  privately  scourged  i|^  1552,  and  then 
driven  from  the  town4  This  is  indeed  a  disgraceful  end  for 
a  priest!  The  canon  Levasseur  disputes  the  scourging,  but 
admits  all  the  rest. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  circumstances  happened 
again,  for  the  history  of  popery  abounds  in  such  adventures. 

*  Annftles  del'Eglise  de  Noyon,  ai  the  ohapter  entitled,  IVtett  ou/rv 
Jean  Cauvin,  ohapel&in,  TioMre  de  hk  mfime  ^ffli«e  de  Noyon,  noa  here- 
tique,  by  Jaoqnee  Levaesear,  canon  and  dean  of  that  dty. 

t  Ibid. 

i  Vie  de  Jean  Galfin,  par  T.  Desmay,  |m{»rimie  4  Rouen,  efaei  Rielttid 
l'A]lement,  1621. 
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A  oertain  Baldwin  the  younger,  also  cfaai^am  at  NoyeOi 
luiYing  taken  to  live  scandalously  with  him  certain  women  U 
auspicious  character,*  was  condemned  to  attend  every  ser^ 
vice  in  the  church  during  a  month,  and  to  be  scourged«f 

While  these  two  Romanist  ^authors  agree  ift  relating  the 
disorders  and  punishments  inflicted  on  these  young  eccle- 
siastics, they  likewise  agree  in  declaring  that  they  had  found 
nothing  at  Noyon  or  in  its  registers  against  the  morals  of 
the  great  French  reformer,  and  are  content  to  execrate  his 
error;  '^  for  .to  call  a  man  a  heretic,  is  to  call  him  by  the 
most  opprobrious  of  names.''} 

The  Dean  of  Noyqn  goes  even  farther  in  his  zeal  for 
the  papacy,  and  relates  that  John  Cauvin,  who  had  been 
expelled  in  1552  for  incontinence,  died  a  good  catholic^ 
'<  Thanks  be  to  God,**  adds  he,  '^  that  he  never  turned  his 
coat,  nor  changed  his  religion,  to  which  his  libertine  life  and 
the  example  of  his  namesake  Calvin  seemed  to  incline  him.'' 
The  dean  c<mclu<fes  his  strange  narrative,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  highly  valuable  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
^m  these  words :  "  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  add  this  chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  first  Calvin  the  reformer,  ad  dUuendam 
h<mionymiam  (to  guard  against  the  similarity  of  names),  for 
fear  one  should  be  taken  for  the  other,  the  oatbolic  for  the 
heretic.''§ 

I^ever  was  fear  better  founded.  We  know  what  the 
.  popish  writers  are  accustomed  to  do*  They  take  advantage 
of  the  misdeeds  of  John  Cauvin  at  Noyon,  and  ascribe 
them  to  the  reformer.  They  tell  their  readers  gravely  that 
he  was  driven  from  his  native  town  for  misconduct,  after 
having  been  condemned  to  be  scourged  and  even  branded. 
In  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  Dean  of  Noyon 
to  add  a  chapter  for  fear  one  should  he  taken  for  the^ 
other ^  ike .  eatholio  for  the  hereticy  the  apologists  of  Rome 
fail  not  to  ascribe  to  the  reformer  the  debaucheries  of  his 
namesake.    What  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  .canon  of 

*  Scandaloae  Tiyendo  cum  qaibaBdam  muUeribiis  i 
'    de  rEgilse  de  NoyoB,  p.  1 171 . 

f  Profati  Domini  ordinarunt  ipsum  csedi  Tir^.    Ilud. 

t  Ann,  de  I'Elgl.  de  Noyon,  1162. 

i  lUd.  1171. 
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NoyoD  was  the  glory  of  John  Ganrin  who  died  a  good* 
catholic,  and  he  feared  lest  Calvin's  heresy  should  be  laid  to 
him.  And,  accordingly,  he  clearly  assigns  incontinence  to  the 
one,  and  hertsy  to  the  other.  There  bare  in^teed  been  e^tit- 
vocaHonSy  as  he  says,  bnt  in  a  contrary  direction.  Let  ns 
now  return  to  Calvin  at  Paris. 

A  new  world  opened  before  the  young  man  in  the  metro- 
polis of  letters.  He  profited  by  it,  applied  to  his  studies,  and 
made  great  pro*gress  in  Latin  literature.  He  became  familiar 
with  Cicero,  and  learned  from  this  great  master  to  employ 
the  language  of  the  Romans  with  a  facility,  purity,  and 
ease  that  excite  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  But  at 
the  same  time,  he  found  riches  in  this  language  which  he 
afterwards  transferred  to  his  ovm. 

Up  to  this  time  Latin  had  been  the  only  language  of  the 
learned ;  and  to  our  own  days  it  has  remained  the  langoagcf 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Reformation  created  or  at  least 
emancipated  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  exclusive  office  of- the 
priest  had  ceased ;  the  people  were  called  to  learn  and  know 
for  themselves.  In  this  one  fact  was  involved  the  ruin  of* 
the  language  of  the  priest,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  people.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  Sorbonne  alone, 
to  a  few  monks,  or  ecclesiastics,  or  literary  men,  that  the 
new  ideas  are  to  be  addressed ;  but  to  the  noble,  the  citizen, 
and  the  labourer.  All  men  are  now  to  be  preached  to; 
nay  more,  all  are  to  become  preachers — ^wool-combers  and 
knights,  as  well  as  doctors  and  parish-priests.  A  new  lan- 
guage is  wanted,  or  at  the  least  the  language  of  the  people 
must  undergo  an  immense  transformation,  a  great  enfran- 
chisement, and,  drawn  from  the  common  nsetf  of  life,  must 
receive  its  patent  of  nobility  from  renovated  Christianity, 
The  Gospel,  so  long  slumbering,  has  awoke ;  it  speaks  and 
addresses  whole  nations,  everywhere  kindling  generous  af- 
fections ;.  it  opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to  a  generation 
that  was '.thinking  only  of  the  mean  things  on  earth;  it 
shakes  the  masses ;  it  talks  to  them  of  God,  of  man,  of  good 
and  evil,  of  the  pope  and  the  Bible,  of  a  crown  in  heaven, 
and  perhaps  a  scaiToId  upon  earth.  The  popular  tongue, 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  language  of  chroniclers  and 
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tfoabadonrs  only,  was  called  by  the  Befonnation  to  act  a  new 
part,  and  consequently  to  new  deTelopments.  A  new  world 
is  opening  upon  society,  and  for  a  new  world  there  must  be 
new  languages.  Th^  Reformation  remoyed  the  French  from 
the  swaddling  bands  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  bound, 
and  reared  it  to  Lts  majority.  From  that  time  the  language 
has  had  full  possession  of  those  exalted  privileges  that 
belong  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  treasures  of 
heaven,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Rome.  No  doubt  the  language  is  formed  by  the 
people  themselves:  they  invent  those  happy* words,  those 
energetic  and  figurative  expressions,  that  impart  to  language 
such  colouring  and  life.  But  there  are  resources  beyond  their 
reach,  and  which  can  only  proceed  from  men  of ''intellect. 
Calvin,  when  called  upon  to  discuss  and  to  prove,  enriched 
his  mother-tongue  with  modes  of  connexion  and  dependence, 
with  shadows,  transitions,  and  dialectic  forms,  that  it  did  not 
as  yet  possess. 

These  elements  were  already  beginning  to  ferment  in  the 
head  of  the  young  student  at  the  college  of  La  Marche. 
This  lad,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  so  powerful  a  mastery 
over  the  human  heart,  was  also  to  subjugate  the  language 
he  would  have  to  use  as  his  weapon.  Protestant  France 
subsequently  habituated  itself  to  the  French  *of  Calvin,  and 
Protestant  France  comprehends  the  most  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  nation ;  from  it  issued  those  families  of  scholars 
and  dignified  magistrates  who  exerted  so  powerful  an  infiu- 
ence  over  the  refinement  of  the  people ;  out  of  it  sprung  the 
Port  Royal,*  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  that  have  ever 
contributed  to  form  the  prose  and  even  the  poetry  of  France, 
and  who,  after  endeavouring- to  transfer  to  the  Galilean 
cathohcism  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the  Reformation, 
failed  in  one  of  his  projects,  but  succeeded  in  jthe  other ;  for  ^ 
Roman-catholic  France  was  forced  to  go  and  learn  of  her  Jan- 
senist  and  reformed  adversaries  how  to  wield  those  weapons 
of  language  without  which  it  cannot  contend  against  them.f 

*  M.  A.  Arnaiild,  grandfather  of  the  M^re  Angeliqiie,  and  of  all  the 
Arnaolds  of  Port-Royal,  was  a  Protestant.    See  Port-Royal,  by  Sainte  ' 
BeQTe. 

i^tade  Iftteraire  sur  Calyin,  par  M.  A.  Sayous',  Ge&^re,  1839,  wi  ir^ 
It  flu  been  followed  by  others  on  Farel,  Yiret,  and  Beau 
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White  tbe  kttaw  reformer  of  relipon  and  langtuigg^wg 
tfaiu  growing  to  matiirity  in  the  college  of  La  Marche,  every* 
thing  was  in  commotion  around  the  yoong  and  serious'seho" 
lar,  who  to(^  no  part  as  yet  in  the  great  moTemmts  tot 
were  agitating  society,  llie  flames  that  consumed  the  her- 
mit and  Pavanne  had  spread  terror  through  Paris*  B«t  the 
persecutors  were  not  satisfied ;  a  system  of  terror  was  set  on 
foot  throughout  France.  The  friends  of  the  Eeformation  do 
longer  dared  correspond  with  one  another,  for  fear  their  inter- 
cepted letters  shpuld  betray  to  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunals 
both  those  who  wrote  them  and  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.*  One  man,  however,  ventured  to  carry  intelli- 
gence from  Paris  and  France  to  the  refugees  at  Basle,  by 
sewing  a  letter  that  bore  no  signature  under  Ins  dotiriEilet  He 
escaped  the  squadrons  of  arquebusiers,  the  mar^hauss^  oi 
the  several  districts,  the  examinations  of  the  proTOsts  and 
lieutenants,  and  reached  Basle  without  *the  mysterious  doub- 
let being  searched.  His  tidings  filled  Toussaint  «nd  his 
friends  with  ahurm.  ''  It  is  frightfiil,''  said  Toussaint,  <'  to 
hear  of  the  great  cruelties  there  inflicted  I  "f  Shoirtly  before 
this,  two  Franciscan  moliks  had  anived  at  Bai^,  efosely 
pursued  by  the  ofllcers  of  justice.  One  of  them  named  John 
Provost  had  preached^at  Meaux,  and  had_  afterwards  be^ 
thrown  into  pfison  at  Paris.|  All  that  they  told  oi  Fsm 
and  Lyons,  throng  ^diich  they  had  passed,  excited  the  com- 
passion of  these  refugees.  '^  May  our  LonTsend  his  grace 
thi^er,"  wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel^  '^  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
sometimes  in  great  anxiety  and  tribulation." 

These  excellent  men  still  kept  up  their  courage ;  Jn  vam 
were  all  the  parliaments  on  the  watch ;  in  vain  did  the  spies 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  l^e  monks  creep  into  churclms,  col- 
leges, and  even  private  fomilies,  to  catch  up  any  word  of 
evangelical  doctrine  that  might  there  be  uttered ;  in  vain  did 
the  king's  soldiers  arrest  on  the  highways  everything  that 
seemed  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Reformation :  those  French- 
men whom  Home  and  her  satellites  were  hunting  down  and 
treading  under  foot,  had  faith  iu  better  days  to  come,  and 

•  il  n'y  a'porsonne  qui  086  m'ecrire.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  4th  Septan- 
tor  U26.    Neufohatol  MS.  f  Hai.     *  -. 
t  Ibid.  2l8t  July  1525.                                                                      • 
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alreadyperceired  afar  off  the  end  of  thiB  Babylonish  captiylty, 
as  they  called  it.  "  The  seventieth  year,  the  year  of  deMyer- 
ance,  will  come  at  last/'  said  they,  '^  and  Bherty  of  spirit  and 
of  conscience  will  be  given  to  us."  •  But  the  seventy  years 
were  destined  to  last  nearly  three  centuries,  and  it  was  only 
after  calamities  without  a  parallel  that  these  hopes  were  to 
be  realised.  It  was  not  in  man,  however,  that  the  refugees 
placed  any  hope,  f'  Those  who  have  begun  the  dance,"  said 
Toussaint,  ''  will  not  stepson  the  road."  But  they  believed 
diat  the  Lord  '^  knew  those  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  would 
deliver  his  people  with  a  mighty  hand."f 

The  Chevalier  d'Esch  had  in  effect  been  delivered.-  Escap* 
iug.from  the  prison  at  Pont  k  Mousson,  he  had  hastened  to 
Strasburg ;  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long.  *^  For  the 
honour  of  God,"  immediately  wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel,  "  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  the  knight,  our  worthy  master,  f  to 
return  as  speedily  as  possible ;  for  our  brethren  have  great 
need  of  such  a  leader?"  In  truth,  the  French  refugees  had 
new  cause  of  alarm.  They  trembled  lest  that  dispute  about 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  so  much  distressed  them  in 
Germany,  should  pass  the  Rhine,  and  cause  fresh  troubles  in 
France.  Francis  Lambert,  the  monk  of  Avignon,  after 
visiting  Zurich  and  Wittemberg,  had  been  in  Metz ;  but 
they  did  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him ;  th^y  feared  lest 
he  should  have  imbibed  Luther's  sentiments,  and  that  by 
controversies,  both  useless  and  "  monstrous"  (as  Toussaint 
calls  them),  he  might  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.§ 
Esch  therefore  returned  to  Lorraine ;  but  it  was  to  be  again 
exposed  to  great  dangers,  ^^  along  with  all  those  who  were 
seeking  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ."  1| 

Yet  Toussaint  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  send  others  to 
the  battle  without  joining  in  it  liimself.    Deprived  of  his 

*  Sane  venit  annufl  septaagesimus,  et  tMnpus  appetit  ut  tandem  vindi- 
cemur  in  libertatem  spiritus  et  conscientisB.  Toussaint  to  Farel,  2l8t  July 
1525. 

•f*  Sed  noTit  Dominus  quos  elegerit.    Ibid. 

X  Si  nos  magistrum  in  terris  habere  deceat  (if  it  becomes  ns  to  have 
any  master  upon  earth)  he  adds.    Ibid.  Neufchatel  MS. 

§  Yereor  ne  aliquid  monstri  alat.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  27th  Sept  1525. 

tl  Audio  etiam  equitem  periclitari,  simul  et  emnes  qui  iUic  Christi  s^ 
ris  &yent.    Ibid.  27th  December  1525. 
VOL.  in.  22 
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daily  intercourao  with  (Ecolamiiadiiis,  reduced  to  amocii^ 
with  an  ii^norant  priest,  he  had  9oaght  communion  with 
Christ,  and  felt  his  tfsnrage  augmented.  If  he  could  not  re- 
turn to  Mete,  might  he  not  at  least  go  to  Paris  ?  Tme,  the 
piles  of  Pavanne  and  the  hermit  of  Dvry  were  smoking  still, 
and  seemed  to  repel  from  the  capital  all  those  who  held  the 
same  faith  as  they  did.  But  if  the  colleges  and  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  struck  with  terror,  so  that  no  one  dared  even  name 
the  Gospel  and  the  Reformation,  was  not  that  a  reason  why 
he  should  go  thither?  Tonssaint  quitted  Basle,  and  entered 
those  walls  where  fanaticism  had  taken  the  place  of  riot  and 
dehauchery.  While  advancing  in  christian  studies,  he  «&- 
deavoured  to  form  a  connexion  with  those  brethren  who 
were  in  the  coUe|;es,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Cardinal 
liCqioino,  where  Lefevre  and  Farel  had  taught*  But  he 
could  not  long  do  so  freely.  The  tyranny  of  the  parliamen-< 
tary  commissioners  and  of  the  theologians  reign^  supreme 
in  the  capital,  and  whoever  displeased  them  was  accused  of 
heresy,  f  A  duke  and  an  abbot,  whose  names  are  unknown 
to  us,  dcnomiced  Toussaint  as  a  heretic ;  and  one  day  the 
king's  sergeants  arrested  the  youth  from  Lorraine  and  put 
him  in  prison.  Separated  from  all  his  friends,  and  treated 
like  a  criminal,  Toussaint  felt  his  wretchedness  the  more 
keenly.  "  0  Lord,"  exclaimed  he,  "  withdraw  not  thou  thy 
Spirit  from  me !  for  without  it  I  am  but  flesh  and  a  sink  of 
iniquity."  While  his  body  was  in  chains,  he  turned  in  heart 
to  those  who  were  still  combating  freely  for  the  GospeL 
There  was  (Ecolampadius,  his  father,  and  '^  whose  work 
I  am  in  the  Lord,"  said  he.}  There  wift»  Leclerc,  whom  he 
no  doub^  believed,  on  account  of  his  age,  '^  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  Gospel  ;"§  Yaugris,  who  had  displayed 
all  the  zeal  ^^  of  the  most  affectionate  brother"  to  rescue  him 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  ||  Roussel,  "  by  whom  he 

*  Fratres  qui  in  eollegio  C&rdinalis  Monachi  sunt  te  salutant.  Tous- 
saint to  Farel,  Neufchatel  MS. 

f  Regnante  hie  tjTannide  commissariorum  ot  theolo^orum.    Ibid. 

X  Patrem  nostrum  cujus  nos  opus  sumus  in  Domino.  Toussaint  to 
Farel,  Neufchatel  MS.  This  letter  is  undated,  but  it  would  aeem  to 
haTe  been  written  shortly  after  Toussaiut's  delirerance,  and  shoWB  tlie 
tbooghts  that  then  filled  his  mind. 

S  Faber  impar  est  oneri  evanKelico  ferendo.    Ibid.  « 

U  Fidelissimi  ft-atris  officio  funotum.    Ibid. 
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hoped  the  Lord  would  bring  great  things  to  pass  f  and 
.  lastly,  Farel,  to  whom  he  wrote,  "  I  commend  myself  to* 
your  prayers,  for  fear  that  I  should  fall  in  this  warfare.*'f  How 
must  the  names  of  all  these  men  have  softened  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  imprisonment,  for  he  showed  no  signs  of  falling. 
Death,  it  is  true,  seemed  hanging  over  him  in  this  city 
where  the  blood  of  a  number  of  his  brethren  was  to  be 
poured  out  like  water  ;:J  the  friends  of  his  mother,  of  his 
uncle  the  Dean  of  Metz,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  made 
him  the  most  lavish  offers.§ ^*  I  despise  •  them,*^  an- 
swered he ;  "I  know  that  they  are  a  temptation  of  the 
devil.  I  would  ratlier  suffer  hunger,  I  would  rather  be  a 
slave  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  with  riches  in  the 
palaces  of  the  wicked."  ||  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  bold 
confession  of  his  faith.  "  It  is  my  glory,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  to  be  called  a  heretic  by  those  whose  lives  and  doctrines 
are  opposed  to  Jesus  Christ."^  And  this  interesting  and 
bold  young  man  subscribed  his  letters,  "  Peter  Toussaint, 
unworthy  to  be  called  a  Christian," 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  new  blows  were  conti-» 
nually  aimed  against  the  Reformation.  Berquin,  Toussaint, 
and  many  others,  were  in  prison ;  Schuch,  Pavanne,  and  the 
hermit  of  Livry,  had  been  put  to  death;  Farel,  Lefevre,Roussel, 
and  many  other  defenders  of  the  holy  doctrine,  were  in  exile  , 
the  mouths  of  the  mighty  ones  were  dumb.  The  light  of  the 
Gospel  day  was  growing  dim ;  the  storm  was  roaring  inces- 
santly, bending  and  shaking  as  if  it  would  uproot  the  young 
tree  that  the  hand  of  God  had  so  recently  planted  in  France. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  humble  victims  who  had  already 
fallen  were  to  be  succeeded  by  more  illustrious  martyrs. 
The  enemies  of  the  Reform  in  France,  having  failed  when 
they  began  with  persons  of  rank,  had  submitted  to  begin  at 
the  bottom,  but  with  the  hope  of  rising  gradually  until  they 
procured  the  condemnation  and  death  of  the  most  exalted 

*  Per  Rufum  magna  operabitnr  Dominus.  Tonss.  to  ^arel,  Neuf.  MS. 
f  Commendo  me  vestris  precibus  no  succumbam  in  hac  militia.     Ibid* 
t  Me  perielitari  do  vitit.    Ibid. 
§  OfTerebantur  hie  mihi  conditiones  amplissimoQ.    Ibid. 

II  Malo  esurire  et  abjectns  esse  in  domo  Domini Ibi^. 

%  Hsec,  hxBC  gloria  mea  quod  habeor  hsereticus  ab  his  quorum  yiiam 
et  doctrinam  video  pugnare  com  Christo.    Ibid. 
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penonages.  The  inrerse  progress  succeeded  with  them. 
Scarcely  had  t6e  ashes  with  which  the  persecution  had  covered 
the  Gr^Te  and  the  avenues  of  Notre-Dame  been  dispersed  by 
the  windy  before  fresk  attacks  were  commenced  Messire  An- 
thony Da  Diet,  that  excellent  man,  the  Lyons  merchant,  sunk 
under  the  persecutions  of  these  enemies  of  the  truth,  in  com- 
pany with  another  disciple,  Francis  Moulin,  of  whose  fate 
no  details  have  been  handed  down.*  >  They  went  further 
still ;  they  now  took  a  higher  aim ;  there  was  an  illustrious 
person  whom  they  could  not  reach,  but  whom  they  could 
strike  in  those  who  were  dear  to  her.  This  was  the  Duchess 
of  Alen^on.  Michael  d^Arande,  chaplain  to  the  king's  sister, 
for  whose  sake  Margaret  had  dismissed  her  other  preachers, 
and  who  proclaimed  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  her 
presence,  became  the  object  of  attack,  and  was  threatened 
with  imprisonment  and  death,  f  About  the  sanae  time 
Anthony  Papillon,  for  whom  the  princess  had  obtained  the 
office  of  chief  master  of  requests  to  the  Dauphin,  died  sud- 
denly, and  the  general  report,  even  among  the  enemies,  was 
that  he  had  been  poisoned.  | 

Thus  the  persecution  spread  over  the'  kingdom,  and  daily 
drew  nearer  to  the  person  of  Margaret.  After  the  forces  of  the 
Keform,  concentrated  at  Meaux,  at  Lyons,  and  at  Basle,  had 
been  dispersed,  they  brought  down  one  after  another  those  iso- 
lated combatants  who  here  and  there  stood  up  for  it.  Yet  a 
'  few  more  efforts,  and  the  soil  of  France  will  be  free  from  heresy. 
Undechanded  contrivances  and  secret  practices  took  the  place 
of  clamour  and  the  stake.  They  will  make  war  in  open 
day,  but  they  will  also  carry  it  on  in  darkness.  If  fanati- 
cism employs  the  tribunal  and  the  scaffold  for  the  meaner  sort, 
poison  and  the  dagger  are  in  reserve  for  the  great  The  doc- 
tors of  a  celebrated  society  have  made  too  good  a  use  of  these 
means,  and  even  kings  have  fallen  under  the  dagger  of  the 
assassins.  But  justice  deman^  that  we  should  remember  it 
Rome  has  had  in  every  age  its  fanatical  assassins,  it  has  also 

*  Periit  FranoiseuB  MolinuB  ac  DabletQS.  Enuun.  Epp.  p.  1109.  In 
this  letter,  addressed  to  Francis  I.  in  Joly  1526,  Erasmus  gives  tho 
names  of  all  those  who,  daring  the  king's  captirity,  had  fUlen  Tiotiaui  to 
these  Roman  fanatios. 

f  Periclitatus  est  Miehael  Arauitins.    Ibid. 

t  Periit  Pa{>ilio  non  sine  gravi  snspicione  Teneni.    IbM. 
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had  men  like  Vbcent  de  Paul  and  Feneton.^  These  btom 
itmck  in  darkness  and  silence  were  well  adapted  to  spread  • 
terror  on  every  side. 

To  this  perfidious  policy  and  fanatical  persecution  from 
within,  were  added  the  fatal  reverses  from  without.  A  veil 
of  mourning  hung  over  the  whole  nation.  There  was  not  a 
family,  particularly  among  the  nobles,  whose  tears  did  not 
llow  for  the  loss  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  son  left  on  the 
fields  of  Italy,*  or  whose  hearts  did  not  tremble  for  the  liberty 
and  even  the  life  of  one  of  its  members.  The  great  reverses 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  nation  diffused  a  leaven  of  hatred 
against  the  heretics.  People  and  parUament,  church  and 
throne,  joined  hand  in  hand. 

Was  it  not  enough  for  the  Duchess  of  Alen^  that  the 
defeat  of  Pavia  should  have  deprived  her  of  a  husband,  and 
made  her  brother  a  prisoner?  Must  the  torch  of  the  Gospel, 
in  whose  mM  light  she  so  rejoiced,  be  extinguished  perhaps 
for  ever  ?  In  May  1525,  she  had  felt  increase  of  sorrow. 
Charles  of  Laimoy  had  received  orders  to  take  his  prisoner 
into  Spain«  Margaret  had  recourse  to  the  consolations  of  * 
faith,  and  having  found  them,  immediately  communicated 
them  to  her  brother.  "  My  lord,"  she  wrote,  "  the  farther 
you  are  removed  from  us,  the  stronger  is  my  hope  of  your 
deliverance:  for  when  the  reason  Of  man  is  troubled  and 
fails,  then  the  Lord  performs  his  mighty  works. — And  now, 
if  he  makes  you  partaker  of  the  pains  he  has  borne  for  yon, 
I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  to  believe  tliat  it  is  only  to  try  how 
much  you  love  him,  and  to  afford  you  space  to  learn  how 
he  loves  you ;  for  he  will  have  your  whole  heart,  as  he 
through  love  hath  given  his  own.  After  having  united  you 
to  himself  by  tribulation,  he  will  deliver  you  to  his  glory 
and  your  consokition,  by  the  merits  of  his  victorious  resur- 
rection, in  order  that  by  you  his  name  may  be  known  and 
sanctified,  not  only  in  your  kingdom,  but  in  all  Christendom, 
until  the  conversion  of  the  unbelievers.  Oh  I  how  blessed 
will  be  your  brief  captivity,  by  which  God  will  deUver  so  many 
souls  from  unbelief  and  eternal  condemnation  I"  f  Francis  L 
deceived  the  hopes  of  his  pious  sister. 

•  GaUlard,  FraD^ois  J.  toI.  u,  255. 
«^  LetlendehkIteme4deNaTin6iFnui90iiI.p.82. 
22* 
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The  newsJiK)!!!  Spain  soon  incieaBed  the  general  sorrow. 
Mortification  and  iUness  endangered  the  life  of  the  haughty 
Francis.  If  the  king  remains  a  prisoner,  if  he  dies,  if  his 
mother's  regency  is  prolonged  for  many  years,  will  not  the 
Reformation  be  crushed  for  ever?  '^But  when  all  seems 
lost,**  said  the  young  scholar  of  Noyon  at  a  later  period, 
**€rod  saves  his  Church  in  a  marvellous  way."*  The 
Church  of  France,  which  was  as  if  in  the  travail  of  birth,  was 
to  have  an  internal  of  ease  before  her  pains  returned ;  and 
to  this  end  Grod  made  use  of  a  weak  woman,  who  never 
openly  declared  in  iavour  of  the  Reformation.  At  that  time 
she  thought  more  of  saving  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  than 
of  delivering  obscure  Christians,  who  nevertheless  rested 
great  hopes  in  her.f  But  under  the  splendour  of  worldly 
affairs  God  often  conceals  the  mysterious  ways  by  which 
he  governs  his  people.  A  noble  project  arose  in  the  mind  of 
the  Duchess  of  Alen9on.  To  cross  the  sea  or  the  Pyrenees, 
and  rescue  Francis  firom  the  power  of  Charles  Y.,  was  now 
the  object  of  her  life. 

Margaret  of  Yalois  announced  her  intention,  which  was 
suggested  by  her  mother,  and  all  France  hailed  it  with  shouts 
of  gratitude.  Her  great  genius,  the  reputation  she  had  ac- 
quired, the  love  she  felt  for  her  brother,  and  that  of  Francis 
towards  her,  were  a  great  counterpoise  in  the  eyes  of  Louisa 
and  Duprat  to  her  attachment  to  the  new  doctrine.  All  eyes 
were  turned  upon  her,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  extricat- 
ing the  kingdom  from  its  perilous  position.  Let  Margaret 
visit  Spain,  let  her  speak  to  the  powerful  emperor  and  to 
his  ministers,  and  let  her  employ  that  admirable  genius 
which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  her,  for  tlie  deliverance 
of  her  brother  and  her  king  I 

Yet  very  different  sentiments  filled  the  hearts  of  the  nobles 
and  of  the  people,  as  they  saw  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on  going 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  councils,  and  among  the  fierce 
soldiery  of  the  catholic  king. 

All  admired  the  courage  and  devotion  of  this  young 
woman,  but  did  not  share  it.     The  friends  of  the  princess 

*  Nam  habet  Deus  modum,  quo  electos  suos  mirabiliter  castodiat,  nbl 
omnia  perdita  yidentur.    Calvin,  iu  Epp.  ad  Rom.  xi.  2. 
f  Benafido  UlustrissimiB  Dncia  Alanoonia^.    ToiUMint  to  FkkL 
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had  (ears  en  her  behalf,  which  were  hat  too  near  bemg  re- 
alized. ThAevangelical  Christians  were  fall  of  hope.  The 
captivitf  of  Francis  I.  had  brought  unheard-of  severities 
on  the  friends  of  the  Reform ;  his  liberation,  they  thought, 
might  bring  them  to  an  end.  To  open  the  gates  of  Spain 
to  the  king)  would  be  to  alose  those  of  the  prisons  into 
which  the  servants  of  the  Word  of  God  had  been  thrown. 
Margaret  encouraged  herself  in  a  project  towards  which  all 
her  soul  felt  attracted  by  so  many  different  motives  • 

Heaven's  height  cannot  my  passage  stay, 
"^  Nor  powers  of  hell  can  bar  m/way, 

My  Saviour  holds  the  keys  «r  both. 

Her  woman's  heart  was  strciigtiiened  by  that  faith  which 
overcomes  the  world,  and  her  resolution  was  irrevocable. 
Every  preparation  was  made  for  this  important  and  danger- 
ous journey. 

The  Archbishop  of  liimbrun,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  Tour- 
non,  and  the  president  Selves,  were  aheady  at  Madrid,  treat- 
ing for  the  king's  deliverance.  They  were  placed  under 
Margaret's  orders,  as  was  also  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  after- 
wards Cardinal  of  Grammont ;  full  powers  being  given  to  the 
princess  alone.  At  the  same  time  Montmorency,  afterwards 
80  hostile  to  the  Reform,  was  sent  in  all  haste  to  Spain  to 
procure  a  safe-conduct  for  the  king's  sister.*-  The  emperor 
objected  at  first,  and  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  ministers 
alone  to  arrange  this  affair.  "  One  hour's  conference,"  ex- 
claimed Selves,  "  between  your  majesty,  the  king  my  master, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  would  forward  the  treaty  more 
than  a  month's  discussion  between  diplomatists."  f 

Margaret,  impatient  to  arrive  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
illness,  set  off  without  a  safe-conduct,  accompanied  by  a 
splendid  tpain.J  She  quitted  the  court,  moving  towards  the 
Mediterranean;  but  while  she  was  on  the  road,  Montmorency 
returned  with  letters  from  Charles  guaranteeing  her  liberty 
for  three  months  only.  Tliat  matters  not ;  she  will  not  be 
stopped.    The  eagerness  for  this  journey  was  such  that  the 

*  Memoires  de  Du  Bellay,  p.  1*24. 

•f  Histoire  de  France,  par  Garnicr,  tome  xxiv- 

:^  Pour  taster  au  vif  la  voulunto  do  Teslon  eoipereur  • .  •  madame  Mar- 
guerite, duchesse  d^VIen^on,  treEk-notablemeut  accompaigneo  de  plusieurs 
unbassadours  ...  Les  gestes  Ue  Fran9oise  de  ValoiSjpar  K.  DoM,  1540 
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\  had  been  compelled  to  ask  the  king  whom  she  should 
select  to  accompany  her.  **  Your  good  servants  hare  so  great 
a  desire  to  see  you,  that  each  one  prays  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  me,**  she  wrote  to  her  brother. 

Marpiret  had  scarcely  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean when  the  fears  of  those  aboat  her  on  the  insufficiency  of 
the  safewonduct,  bot  especially  the  bad  weather  and  thd  tem- 
pest, made  Itf^r  halt  ^  The  seamen  themselves  (wrote  she  to 
Montmorency)  are  alarmed."  On  the  27th  August  she  made 
up  her  mind.  "  The  bearer,"  she  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  very 
d%y,  '^  the  bearer  will  tell  you  how  the  hearens,  the  sea,  and 
the  opinions  of  men  have  retarded  my  departure.  But  lie 
alone  to  whom  all  things  pay  obedience,  hath  given  such 

favourable  weather  that  every  difficulty  is  solved I  will 

not  delay  either  on  account  of  ray  own  security  or  of  the  sea, 
which  is  unsettled  at  this  season,  to  hasten  towards  the 
place  where  I  may  see  you ;  for  fear  of  death,  imprisonment, 
and  every  sort  of  evil  are  now  so  habitual  to  me,  that  I  hold 
Ughtly  my  life,  health,  glory,  and  honour,  thinking  by  this 
means  to  share  your  fortune,  which  I  would  desire  to  bear 
alone."*.  Nothing  therefore  could  detain  this  princess  at 
Aigues-MorteSyf  and  in  this  port  Margaret  embarked  on 
board  the  ship  prepared  for  her.  Led  by  Providence  into 
Spain,  rather  for  tlie  deliverance  of  humble  and  oppressed 
Christians,  than  to  free  the  mighty  Ring  of  France  from  his 
captivity,  she  confided  herself  to  the  waves  of  that  sea  which 
had  borne  her  brother  a  captive  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Pavia. 

*  Lettres  do  U.  reine  de  Jf  avarre  a  Fran9oi8  I.  pp.  3S,  40. 

t  Jam  in  itinere  erat  Mar/i^arita,  Francisci  soror o  fosais  Marianif 

•olTens,  Barcinonem  primum,  deinde  Cawar  Angiutam  appnlemt.  Bel« 
oarioiy  Remm  Gallie.  Gomm.  p.  565. ' 
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